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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  favour  of  the  public  has  made  a Second  Edition  of  this 
work  necessary  within  so  short  a period  of  its  original  publication, 
that  the  Author  has  not  felt  it  desirable  to  attempt  any  large 
additions  or  alterations.  He  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the 
amending  of  such  small  errors  as  the  sagacity  of  critics  or  the 
kindness  of  friends  has  pointed  out.  To  such  friends  and  critics 
he  begs  hereby  to  express  his  warm  acknowledgments,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  request  a continuance  of  their  favours.  He 
hopes  they  will  feel,  with  Aristotle,  that  “ it  is  the  duty  of  everj- 
man  to  help  towards  the  improvement  and  completion  in  detail 
of  a scheme  that  has  been  even  tolerably  well  sketched.”  In  a 
few  of  the  Essays — as  Essays  VI.  and  VU.  of  the  First  Volume — 
something  beyond  verbal  alteration  has  been  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  history  by  inscriptions 
not  decyphored  when  the  First  Edition  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lished. A few  illustrations  are  also  new ; but  otherwise  the 
work  will  bo  found  little  more  than  a reprint  of  the  edition  of 
1858-60. 

Oxford,  December,  1861. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Seven  } ears  liave  elapsed  since  this  work  was  first  promised  to 
the  public.  It  was  then  stated  that  its  object  would  bo  at  once 
to  present  the  English  render  with  a correct  yet  free  translation, 
and  to  collect  and  methodise  for  the  student  the  chief  illustra- 
tions of  the  author,  which  modem  learning  and  research  had  up 
to  that  time  accumulated.  The  promise  thus  made  might  without 
much  difficulty  have  been  redeemed  within  the  space  of  two  or 
three  years.  Parallel,  however,  with  the  progress  of  the  work, 
which  was  commenced  at  once,  a stories  of  fresh  discoveries 
continued  for  several  years  to  be  made — more  especially  on 
points  connected  with  the  ethnography  of  the  East,  and  the 
liistory,  geography,  and  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — the 
results  of  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  incorporate,  at  whatever 
<!Ost  of  time  and  labour.  Great  jKirtions  of  the  present  volume 
had  thus,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  rewritten.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Ilenry  Eawiinson  from 
England  during  three  yeara  out  of  the  seven,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  deemed  sufficient  apology  for  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in 
the  publication. 

Some  apology  may  also  seem  to  be  rc'quired  for  the  project  of 
a new  translation.  When  this  work  W’as  designed,  Herodotus 
already  existed  in  our  language  in  five  or  six  different  versions. 
Besides  literal  tnuislations  intended  merely  for  the  iLse  of  students, 
Littlebuiy  in  1737,  Beloo  in  1791,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  in  1829, 
had  given  “the  Father  of  History”  an  English  dres-s  designed 
to  recommend  him  to  the  general  reader.  The  defects  of  the 
two  former  of  these  works — defects  arising  in  part  from  the  low 
state  of  Greek  scholarship  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, 
in  part  from  the  inconipetency  of  the  writers — precluded  of 
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neceesity  their  adoption,  even  as  the  basis  of  a new  English 
Herodotus.  The  translation  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  is  of  a higher 
order,  and  had  it  been  more  accurate,  would  have  left  little  to 
desiderate.  The  present  translator  was  not,  however,  aware  of 
its  existence  until  after  he  had  completed  his  task,  or  he  would 
have  been  inclined,  if  permitted,  to  have  adopted,  with  certain 
changes,  Mr.  Taylor’s  version.  It  is  hoped  that  the  public  may 
derive  some  degree  of  advantage  from  tliis  redundancy  of  labour 
in  the  same  field,  and  may  find  the  present  work  a more  exact, 
if  not  a more  spirited,  representation  of  the  Greek  author. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  respects  in  which  the  present 
translation  does  not  lay  claim  to  strict  accuracy.  Occasional 
passages  ofiTensive  to  modern  delicacy  have  been  retrenched,  and 
others  have  been  modified  by  the  alteration  of  a few  phrases. 
In  the  orthography  of  names,  moreover,  and  in  the  rendering  of 
the  appellations  of  the  Greek  deities,  the  Latinised  forms,  with 
wliich  our  ear  is  most  familiar,  have  been  adopted  in  preference 
to  the  closer  and  more  literal  representation  of  the  words,  which 
has  recently  obtained  the  sanction  of  some  very  eminent  writers. 
In  a work  iutended  for  general  reading,  it  was  thought  that 
unfamiliar  forms  were  to  be  eschewed ; and  that  acciuacy  in  such 
matters,  although  perhaps  more  scholar-like,  would  be  dearly 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  harshness  and  repulsiveness. 

It  has  not  been  considered  desirable  to  encumber  the  text  with 
a great  multitude  of  foot-notes.  The  principal  lines  of  inquiry' 
opened  up  by  the  historian  have  been  followed  out  in  “ Essays,” 
which  are  placed  separately  at  the  end  of  the  several  “ Books  ” 
into  which  the  history  is  divided.  In  the  running  comment  upon 
the  text  which  the  foot-notes  furnish,  while  it  is  hoped  that  no 
really  important  illustration  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  from 
classical  witers  of  authority  has  been  omitted,  the  main  endea- 
vour has  been  to  confine  such  comment  within  reasonable  com- 
pass, and  to  avoid  the  mistake  into  which  Larcher  and  Biihr 
have  fallen,  of  overlaying  the  text  with  the  commentary.  If  the 
principle  hero  indicated  is  anywhere  infringed,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  infringement  arises  from  a press  of  modern  matter  not 
previously  brought  to  bear  upon  the  author,  and  of  a character 
which  seemed  to  require  juxtaposition  with  his  statements. 
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The  Editor  cannot  lay  this  instalment  of  his  work  before  the 
public  without  at  once  recording  his  obligations  to  the  kindness 
of  several  friends.  His  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
the  Rector  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  CoUege  for  the  free  use  of 
their  valuable  library ; to  Dr.  Bandinel,  librarian  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe,  sub-librarian  of  the  same,  for  much 
attention  and  courtesy ; to  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn,  for  kind 
directions  as  to  German  sources  of  illustration ; to  Dr.  Scott, 
Master  of  Balliol,  for  assistance  on  diflScult  points  of  scholarship ; 
and  to  Professor  Max  Muller,  of  this  University,  for  many  useful 
hints  upon  subjects  connected  with  ethnology  and  comjmrative 
philology.  Chiefly,  however,  he  has  to  thank  his  two  colleagues. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Sir  Gardner  WUkinson,  for  their  in- 
valuable assistance.  The  share  which  these  writers  have  taken 
in  the  work  is  very  insufliciently  represented  by  the  attachment 
of  their  initials  to  the  notes  and  essays  actually  contributed  by 
them.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  especially  has  exercised  a general 
supervision  over  the  Oriental  portion  of  the  comment;  and 
although  he  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for 
any  statements  but  those  to  which  his  initials  are  affixed,  he  has 
in  fact  lent  his  aid  throughout  in  all  that  concerns  the  geography, 
ethnography,  and  history  of  the  Eastern  nations.  It  was  the 
promise  of  tliis  assistance  which  alone  emboldened  the  Editor  to 
imdertake  a work  of  such  pretension  as  the  full  illustration  from 
the  best  sources,  ancient  and  modern,  of  so  discursive  a writer  as 
Herodotus.  It  >vill  be,  he  feels,  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
free  bestowal  of  the  assistance  which  will  lend  to  the  work  itself 
its  princifial  and  most  permanent  interest. 

Oxford,  January  Is<,  1858. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  HERODOTUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  HERODOTUS. 

Impossibility  of  writing  a compUte  life  of  Herodotus.  His  time,  as  determined 
from  his  History.  Date  of  his  birth,  as  fixed  by  ancient  writers,  n.c.  484. 
His  birthplace  — Halicarnassus.  HU  parents,  Lyxes  and  Uhcco  — their  means 
and  station.  A branch  of  his  family  settled  in  Chios,  probably.  His  educa- 
tion, and  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature.  His  travels,  their  extent  and 
completeness.  Their  probable  date  and  starting-point.  Circumstances  of  his 
life,  according  to  Suidas  and  other  \^Titers.  Political  adventures  — their  truth 
questioned.  Residence  at  Samos  — doubtful.  Removal  to  Athens.  Recita- 
tion of  his  work  there.  Reward  assigned  him.  Alleged  recitations  in  other 
Greek  cities.  The  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia.  Thucydides  and  Hero- 
dotus. Herodotus  and  Sophocles.  Men  of  note  whom  Herodotus  would 
meet  at  Athens.  Reasons  for  his  leaving  it.  Colonisation  of  Thurium.  Men 
of  note  among  the  early  colonists.  The  History  of  Herodotus  retouched,  but 
not  originally  composed,  at  Thurium.  Some  large  portions  may  have  boon 
written  there  ; and  his  History  of  Assyria.  State  of  Thurium  during  his 
residence.  Time  and  place  of  his  death.  Herodotus  probably  unmarried : 
his  heir  Plesirrhotis.  UU  great  work  loft  unfinished  at  his  decease. 

A RECENT  writer  has  truly  observed,  that  to  attempt  a complete 
or  connected  life  of  Herodotus  from  the  insufficient  stock  of 
materials  at  our  disposal,  Ls  merely  to  indulge  the  imagination, 
and  to  construct  in  lieu  of  history  “ a pleasant  form  of  bio- 
graphical romance.”'  The  data  are  so  few — they  rest  U{)on 
such  late  and  slight  autliority;  they  are  so  improbable  or  so 
contradictory,  that  to  compile  them  into  a biography  is  like 
building  a house  of  cards,  which  the  first  breath  of  criticism  will 
blow  to  the  ground.  Still  certain  points  may  be  approximately 
fixed ; and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  person  of  our  author  is 
such,  that  all  would  feel  the  present  work  incomplete,  if  it 
omitted  to  bring  together  the  few  facts  which  may  be  gathered, 


* See  Colonel  Mure'g  Critical  Hia-  baa  since  been  written,  m fwo  to/wmcj,  by 
tory  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  243.  The  romance 
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either  from  tlio  writings  of  Herodotas  himself  or  from  other 
authorities  of  weight,  concerning  the  individual  history  of  the 
man  with  whose  imHliuitions  we  are  about  to  be  engaged.  The 
subjoined  sketch  is  therefore  given,  not  as  suflieient  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  concerning  the  autlior  which  the  work  of  Hero- 
dotus naturally  excites,  l_>ut  ns  jirefcrable  to  absolute  silence 
ujxm  a subject  of  so  much  interest. 

The  time  at  which  Herodotus  lived  and  wrote  may  be  deter- 
mined within  certain  limits  from  his  Histor)'.  On  the  one  hand 
it  appears  that  he  conversed  with  at  least  one  person  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  great  events  of  the  Persian 
war;^  on  the  other,  that  he  outlived  the  commencement  of  the 
Pelojionnesian  struggle,  and  was  acquainted  with  several  cir- 
cumstances which  happcnetl  in  the  earlier  portion  of  it’  He 
must  therefore  have  nourished  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  and 
must  have  written  jxirtions  of  his  history  at  lea.st  as  late  as  b.c. 
430.^  His  birth  would  thus  fall  naturally  into  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  century^  and  ho  would  have  belonged  to  the  genera- 
tion which  came  next  in  succession  to  that  of  the  conquerors  of 
Salamis.’ 

These  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus  him- 
self, are  in  close  accordance  with  those  more  minute  and  definito 
statements  which  the  earliest  and  best  authorities  make  with 
regard  to  the  exact  time  at  which  he  was  born.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  as  an  antiquarian  of  great  research  and  a 


* S«©  Book  ix.  ch.  16. 

■ He  mentions  the  Peloponnesian  war 
by  name  in  two  places  ' vii.  137,  ix.  73\ 
and  notices  distinctly  the  following 
events  in  it: — 

1.  The  attack  on  Plata‘a  by  the  The- 

bans, with  which  it  commenced 
{vii.  *233). 

2.  The  betrayal  of  Xicolaiis  and  Awe- 

ristuH,  tlie  SjKirtan  ambassatlors, 
and  of  Aristeus,  the  Corinthian, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians 
by  Sitalces  (vii.  137  ). 

3.  The  ravaging  of  Attica  by  the 

Pel(»[>onuesian8  in  one  of  the 
earlier  years  of  the  war  (ix,  73), 
He  may  also  covertly  allude  to  the  war 
in  the  following  places:  v.  93,  and 
vi.  98. 

* Herodotus  mentions  one  or  two 
events  which  may  have  occurred  about 
B.r.  42.’>,  AS  the  desertion  of  Zopyrus, 
fiou  of  Megubyzus,  to  the  Athenians 


(iii.  160)  ; and  a cntel  deed  committed 
by  Amestris  in  her  old  age  (viL  114). 
He  also  speaks  in  one  place  (vi.  98)  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  who  died  n.c. 
42.'j,  apparently  as  if  it  was  over.  He 
may  tlierefore  have  given  touches  to 
his  history  as  late  as  b.c.  424.  The 
passHges  which  have  been  imagined  to 
point  to  a still  later  date  (i.  130,  iii, 
15,  anti  ix.  73)  have  bi*«n  misunder- 
stood or  misapplietl.  Their  true  moau- 
ing  is  considered  in  the  footnotes  upon 
them. 

* Many  incidental  notices  confirm  this. 
Hcro<iotu8  conversetl  in  Sparta  with  a 
certain  Archias,  a grandson  of  an  Archias 
wlio  fell  in  Samos  about  u.c.  525  (iii, 
55).  He  was  also  acquainterl  with  a 
steward  of  Aria}>cithes,  the  Scythian 
king,  who  was  a contempomry  of  Sit- 
alces,  the  ally  of  Athens  in  the  year  n.c. 
430.  He  travelle<l  in  Egypt  later  tbiui 
B.C.  462  (iii,  12). 
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fellow-countryman  of  our  author,  is  entitled  to  be  heard  with 
special  attention  on  such  a point,  tells  us  that  his  birth  took 
place  “ a little  before  the  Persian  war.”  ® Pamphila,  the  only 
ancient  writer  who  ventures  to  fix  the  exact  year  of  his  nativity, 
confirms  Dionysius,  and  makes  a statement  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  birth  of  Herodotus  preceded  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  by  four  years.’  The  value  of  this  testimony  has  been 
called  in  question;  but  even  those  who  do  not  regard  it  as 
anthoritative  admit,  that  it  may  well  be  arlopted  as  in  harmony 
■with  all  that  is  kno>vn  upon  the  subject,  and  “ at  least  a near 
approximation  to  tlie  truth.”*  It  may  be  concluded  therefore 
that  Herodotus  was  bom  iu  or  about  the  year  n.c.  484. 

Concerning  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  no  reasonable 
doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  The  rseu(k>-Plutareh  indeed,  in  the  tract  wherein  he 
has  raked  together  every  charge  that  malice  and  folly  combined 
could  contrive  against  our  author,  intimates  a sus[)icion  that  he 
had  fals<.>ly  claimed  the  honour  of  haHng  Halicarnassus  for  his 
birth-place.’  Hut  Plutarch  himself  is  a witness  against  the 
writer  who  has  filched  his  name,'  and  his  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Dionysius,’  by  Strabo,’  by  Lucian,*  and  by  Suidas."  The 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  which  would  of  itself  be  conclusive  were 
it  certain,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  quotation  of  Aristotle, 
which  substitutes  at  the  commencement  of  the  history  the  word 
“Thurian”  for  “ Halicarnassian.”  ® Apart,  however,  from  this, 
the  all  but  universal  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  the  harmony 
of  their  witness  with  the  attention  given  to  Halicarnassus  and 
its  affairs  in  the  history,  and  the  epitaph  which  appears  to  have 


• Judicium  do  Thucyd.  (c.  5,  toI.  vi. 

p.  8-0).  The  words  usod  are — 'HptJ- 
8orot  y*¥6fiti^os  vperepor  rity 

' Ap.  Aul.  Oell.  Xoct.  Attic,  xt.  23. 
'^HeiUnicus  initio  belli  Pclopounesiaci 
fuisse  quinquo  et  sexagiota  annos  natus 
viiletur  ; Herodotus  ires  ft  qxiinqyuvjinia ; 
Thucydides  quadnigiuta.”  (See  Miiller, 
Frogm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  521.) 

* Sec  Mure,  p.  254.  Pamphila  seems 

spoken  of  somowhat  too  slightingly  when 
she  is  called  **an  ob«cure  female  writer 
of  the  Roman  [»eriti<l.”  The  frequent 
quotation  of  her  writings  by  Aulun 
Qellius  and  Diogenes  I.Aortius  is  a proof 
that  she  was  far  fr»iro  Photius, 

too,  whose  extensive  reading  adds  a 
value  to  his  crilicism,  speaks  favourably 
of  her  work,  aodeai>ecially  as  containing 


“several  necessary  points  of  histori- 
cal information.*’  {to>v  ItTropiKusv  ovk 
i\iya  iiyayKata.  Bibl.  Cod.  175,  p. 
389.)  That  Pamphila  was  a careful  and 
laborious  student  of  history  seems  cer- 
taiu  from  her  having  made  an  Kpitomo 
of  Ctesias  Cscc  Suidas). 

De  Malign.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  868  a. 
The  writers  who,  like  Duris  (Fr.  57), 
and  the  Emperor  Julian  'ap.  Suid.), 
simply  call  Herodotus  “a  Thurian,'* 
need  not  mean  to  question  his  Ilalicar- 
nassian  origin. 

* De  Exilic,  ii.  p.  604  r. 

* Jud.  de  Thucyd.  1.  s.  c. 

•xiv.  p.  939.  * Vol.  iv.  p.  116. 

* S.  V.  ’Hp<J8oTot. 

* Hhet.  iii.  9.  See  note  * to  Book  i. 
cb.  i. 
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been  engraved  upon  the  historian’s  tomb  at  Thurium/  form  a 
body  of  proof  the  weight  of  which  is  irresistible. 

Of  the  parents  and  family  of  Herodotus  but  little  can  be  said 
to  be  known.  We  are  liere  reduced  almost  entirely  to  the 
authority  of  Suidas,  a learned  but  not  very  careful  compiler  of 
the  eleventh  century,  to  whose  unconfirmed  assertions  the  least 
possible  weight  must  be  considered  to  attach.  He  tells  us  in 
the  brief  sketch  which  he  has  left  of  our  author,  that  he  was 
bom  of  “illustrious”  parents*  in  the  city  of  Halicarnassus,  his 
father’s  name  being  Lyxes,  and  his  mother’s,  Dryo,  or  Khceo ; ® 
that  he  bad  a brother  Theodore ; and  that  he  was  cousin  or 
nephew  of  I’anyasis,  the  epic  jwet.  'J’o  the  last  of  these  state- 
ments very  bttle  credit  is  due,  since  Suidas  confesses  that  his 
authorities  were  not  agreed  through  which  of  the  parents  of 
Herodotus  the  connexion  was  to  be  traced,'  and  the  temptation 
to  create  such  a relationship  must  have  been  great  to  the  writers 
of  fictitious  letters  and  biographies  under  the  empire.  But  the 
name  of  his  father  is  confirmed  by  the  epitaph  preserved  in 
Stephen,^  and  the  station  of  his  parents  by  the  indications  of 
wealth  which  the  high  education  of  our  author,  and  his  abundant 
means  for  frequent  and  di.stant  travel,  manifestly  furnish.  The 
other  statements  of  Suidas  acquire,  by  their  connexion  with 
these,  some  degree  of  credibility;  and  the  very  obscurity  and 
unimportance  of  the  names  may  induce  us  to  accept  them  as 
real,  since  no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  their  invention.  Hero- 
dotus may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  sou  of  Lyxes  and 
Ehoeo,^  persons  of  good  means  and  station  in  the  city  of  Hali- 
carnassus. That  he  had  a brother  Theodore  is  also  probable. 


’ The  epitaph,  which  is  given  both 
by  Stephen  (ad  voc.  QoCoios)  and  by 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristopnanes  (Nub. 
331),  did  not  indeed  mention  Halicar- 
nassus, but  implied  it  by  speaking  of 
the  historian  as  ''sprung  from  a Dorian 
land'* — Awptttay  irarprit  0\o(rr6yr'  &to, 

^ *Hp69oros,  Avfoif  fcol  Api/oOr,  'AAtsop- 
POff<r€vs,  Tuy  iwi<pavbfyt  sal 

0c<$8wpoi'.  Suidas  ad  voc.  'Hp<^ 

toTos. 

9 See  Suidas  ad  voc.  Tlayvoffts. 

* Some  said  that  the  father  of  Panya- 
sis,  whom  they  called  Polyarchus,  was 
brother  to  Lyxes,  the  father  of  Hero- 
dotus ; others  that  Rhfco,  our  author  s 
mother,  was  the  epic  poet’s  sister. 
(Suid.  1.  8.  c.) 

’ The  epitaph,  which  Bnmck  has 


placed  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Ana- 
lecta (Epig.  533,  p.  263),  consists  of 
four  lines  of  elegiac  verse,  and  runs  as 
follows  : — 

'Hpoioroi'  Avfew  Kpwrni  Kovtf  iiit  6ay6yra, 

laS<K  icrrr^tif<  wfivraviv' 

Su>piivn-  nirptfi  fiXaffrotn'  ofro,  tw>‘  ap'  avkijrov 

Mw^oi^  vtrtKKfto^xrfity  Sovpioy  irarpi]v. 

^ It  seems  certain  that  the  double 
form  of  the  name  arises  from  a corrup- 
tion of  the  text  of  Suidas.  Ruhr  (Com- 
ment. de  Vita  et  Scriptie  Herod.  § 2) 
proposes  to  regard  the  form  Dryo  as  the 
true  one.  But  since  Dr)'o  is  an  unknown 
name,  whereas  Rha*o  belonged  certainly 
to  the  mythic  history  of  the  neighbour- 
hood (see  Apoll.  Khod.  ap.  Parthen. 
£rot.  c.  1),  the  latter  has  clearly  the 
better  claim  to  be  preferred. 
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It  bns  been  tbougbt  that  Herodotus  must  have  bad  relations  of 
rank  and  importance  settled  in  the  island  of  Chios.*  In  speak- 
ing of  an  embassy  sent  by  a portion  of  the  CTiians  to  the  Greeks 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  mentions,  without 
any  apparent  necessity,  and  with  special  emphasis,  a single 
name — that  of  a certain  “Herodotus,  the  son  of  Basileides.” ' 
This  man,  it  is  supjxjsed,  must  have  been  a relative,  whom 
family  affection  or  family  pride  induced  the  historian  to  com- 
memorate ; and  if  so,  it  is  certain  from  lus  position  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  a conspiracy,  and  afterwards  as  ambassador  from  his 
countrymen,  that  he  must  have  been  a personage  of  distinction — 
a conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  Herodotus 
introduces  his  name,  as  if  ho  were  previously  not  unknown  to 
his  readers.® 

This  is  a point,  however,  of  minor  consequence,  since  it  is  not 
needed  to  prove  what  is  really  important — the  wealth  and  con- 
sideration of  the  family  to  which  our  author  belonged. 

The  education  of  Herodotus  is  to  be  judged  of  from  his  work, 
^fo  particulars  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  Indeed,  the  whole 
subject  of  Greek  education  before  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Sophists  is  involved  in  a good  deal  of  obscurity.  That  the 
three  standard  branches  of  instruction  recognised  among  the  . 
Athenians  of  the  time  of  Socrates — grammar,  gjunnastic  train- 
ing, and  music — were  regarded  throughout  alt  Greece,  and  from 
a verj'  early  date,  as  the  essential  elements  of  a hberal  educa- 
tion is  likely  enough  hut  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
demonstratwl.  Heroilhtus,  it  may,  however,  be  supposed,  fol- 
lowed the  course  common  in  later  times — attended  the  grammar- 
school  where  he  learnt  to  read  and  write,  freipiented  the 
palasstra  where  he  went  through  the  exercises,  and  received 
instniction  from  the  professional  harper  or  flute-player,  who 
conveyed  to  him  the  rudiments  of  music.  But  these  things 


* Col.  Mure  accidentally  says  Samos” 
for  Chios,  and  speaks  of  Herotlotus  the 
son  of  Basileides  as  a Sumian  (vol.  ir.  p. 
253). 

^ Herod,  viii.  132, 

* Kol  ’Hp6ioros  6 

WTien  a new  character  is  intro- 
duced, and  Herodotus  dues  not  consider 
him  already  known,  be  commonly  omits 
the  article.  (See  vi.  127,  where  none 
of  the  suitors  of  Agarista  have  the 
article  except  Megacles,  the  son  of 
AlcmicoQ.) 

^ Some  writers  have  maintained  that  in 


Dorian  states  the  first  branch  (ypdufiara) 
was  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  omitted 
(Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  328,  E.  T.  ; 
Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  U.  p.  526J. 
But  Ckilonel  Mure  has  shown  that  this 
imputation  is  unfounded  (Remarks  on 
two  Appendices  to  Grote's  History,  p.  1 
et  seqq.).  The  three  branches  are 
recognised  by  Ephorus  as  obtaining  from 
an  early  time  in  Crete  (Fr.  o4,  Miiller, 
vol.  i.  p.  251),  and  Hate  seems  to  regard 
them  as  universally  agreed  upon  (Alcib. 
i.  p.  106  e;  Amat.  p.  132  ; Theag.  p. 
122  ’y  Protag.  pp.  325  e and  326  a.b). 
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formed  a very  slight  part  of  that  education,  which  was  necessary 
to  place  a Greek  of  the  upper  ranks  on  a level,  intellectually, 
with  those  who  in  Athens  and  elsewhere  gave  the  tone  to 
society,  and  were  regarded  as  finished  gentlemen.  A knowledge 
of  literature,  and  especially  of  poetry — above  all  an  intimate 
acquaintance!  with  the  clmsic  writings  of  Homer,  was  the  one 
great  requisite ; “ to  which  might  be  added  a familiarity  with 
philosophical  systems,  and  a certain  amount  of  rhetorical  dex- 
terity. Herodotus,  as  his  writings  show,  was  most  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  three 
tilings.  He  has  drunk  at  the  Homeric  cistern  till  his  whole 
being  is  impregnated  with  the  inlluence  thence  derived.  In 
the  scheme  and  plan  of  his  work,  in  the  arrangement  and  order 
of  its  jiarts,  in  the  tone  and  character  of  the  thoughts,  in  ten 
thousand  little  expressions  and  words,  the  Homeric  student 
appears ; ° and  it  is  manifest  that  the  two  great  poems  of  ancient 
Greece  are  at  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  Shaksjieare  to  the 
modem  educated  Englishman.  Nor  has  this  intimate  know- 
ledge been  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  other  reading.  There  is 
scarcely  a poet  of  any  eminence  anterior  to  his  day  with  whose 
works  he  has  not  shoivn  himself  acquainted.  Hesiod,  Glen, 
Musscus,  Archilo(!hua,  the  authors  of  the  Cypria  and  the  Epigom', 
Alcmus,  Sapjiho,  Solon,  /Esop,  Aristeas,  Simonides  of  Geos, 
Phrynichus,  .lEschylus,  Pindar,'  are  quoted,  or  referred  to,  in 
such  a way  as  to  indicate  that  he  jxissessed  a close  acquaintance 
with  their  writings.  I’rose  composition  had  but  commenced  a 
very  short  time  before  the  date  of  his  history.’  Yet  even  here 


® See  Plat.  Rep.  Books  ii.  and  iii., 
ProUg.  1.  B.  c. 

* Jjiper,  Di.^p.  Herod,  p.  5 ; Biihr, 
De  Vit&  et  Script.  Herod,  § 3 ; Mure, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  515-6,  and  e«j>€H:ialJy  the 
valuable  collection  of  pswsagee  in  hU 
Appendix,  pp.  551  «2.  Dahlnmnn  has, 
cnriously  enough,  omitted  this  )K>int. 

* Hesiod,  ii.  53,  iv.  32;  Olen,  iv,  35; 
Musscus,  vii.  6,  viii.  ix.  4:5 ; Archi- 
lochus, i.  1*2  ; the  author  of  the  Cypria, 
ii.  117  (compare  L 155);  of  the  Jipigoni, 
iv.  3*2;  Alcaius,  v.  95;  Sappho,  ii.  135; 
Solon,  v.  U3;  A-Ksop.  ii.  i:J4;  Aristeas. 
iv.  13 ; Simonides,  v.  1(>2,  vii.  223  ; 
Phrynichus,  vi.  21;  iEschylus.  ii.  156; 
Pindar,  iii.  38.  Note  also  the  quota- 
tions from  less  well-knowTi  poets,  ns 
Bocis,  viii.  20,  77,  96,  ix.  43,  and  Bysis* 
tratus,  viii.  96.  With  regard  to  the 
passages  supitosed  to  be  plagiarisms 


from  Sophocles  (i.  32,  ii.  35,  and  iii. 
119),  see  notes  ad  he.  The  only  poets 
of  eminence  anterior  to  his  time,  wnth 
whom  Herodotus  does  not  show  any 
acquaintance,  are  Callinus  of  Kphesus, 
Tyrtjpus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  Ste- 
sichorus,  Kpimenides,  and  Kpicharmus, 
He  notice  Anacreon  (iii.  121)and  ].asu8 
of  IIcnnion6  (vii,  6),  but  without  any 
mention  of  their  writings.  Expressions 
like  that  at  the  beginning  of  vi.  52 
{Atuctheupi6vioi  6^toKoytovrts  ou8«rl  iroi- 
nTWj  indicate  the  confidence  which  ho 
feels  in  his  complete  acquaintance  at  least 
with  all  the  cyclic  and  genealogical 
poets.  (Compare  ii.  53  and  120.) 

^ With  Pherecyd^i  of  Syros  (ab.  D.C. 
550),  acconling  to  the  common  tradi- 
tion; but  at  any  rate  not  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  (See 
Mure,  vol.  iv.  p.  51.) 
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we  find  an  acquaintance  indicated  with  a number  of  wTitera, 
seldom  distinctly  named,  but  the  contents  of  whose  works  are 
well  known  and  familiarly  dealt  with.*  Hecatmus  especially, 
who  must  be  considered  os  his  special  predecessor  in  the  literary 
commonw'ealth,  is  quoted  ojienly,  or  tacitly  glanced  at  in  several 
passages  ;*  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  was  a single 
work  of  importance  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature 
accessible  to  him,  with  the  contents  of  which  he  was  not  fairly 
acquainted. 

Such  an  amount  of  literary  knowdedge  implies  a prolonged 
and  careful  self-education,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the 
ease  of  one  whose  active  and  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  seems  to 
have  led  him  at  an  early  age  to  engage  in  travels,  the  extent  of 
which,  combined  with  their  leisurely  character,  clearly  shows 
that  a long  term  of  years  must  have  been  so  occupied.  The 
quantum  of  travel  has  indeeil  been  generally  exaggerated but 
after  every  deduction  is  made  that  judicious  criticism  suggests 
as  proper,  there  still  remains,  in  the  distance  between  the  ex- 
treme limits  reached,  and  in  the  fulness  of  the  information 
gained,  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a vast  amount  of  time  spent 
in  the  occupation.  Herodotus  undoubteilly  visited  Babylon,® 
Ardericca  near  Susa,’  the  remoti^r  parts  of  Egypt,®  Scythia,® 
Colchis,'®  Thrace,"  Cyrene,*®  Zante,'®  Dodoua,"  and  Magna 
Gnecia ; ‘® — thus  covering  with  his  travels  a space  of  thirty-one 
degrees  of  longitude  (above  1700  miles)  from  east  to  west,  and 
of  twenty-four  of  latitude  (1(300  miles)  from  north  to  south. 


* Sec  the  following  passages  15, 
IG,  ^0,  and  vi.  55. 

•*  Openly,  ii.  143,  and  vi.  137;  tacitly, 
ii.  21,  23,  and  iv.  36. 

* It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  draw  a 
distinct  line  between  the  luanner  of 
speaking  which  shows  Herodotus  to 
have  seen  what  he  describes,  and  that 
which  merely  indicates  that  ho  had 
heard  what  he  relates  from  professed 
eye-witnesses.  Most  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject have  acceptetl  as  proof  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Herodotus  on  the  spot  a mention 
of  anything  as  **  continuing  to  his  time.** 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
visited  Camicus  in  Sicily  (Dah)mann, 
p.  40,  E.  T. ; Heyse  de  Herod.  Vit.  et 
Itin.  p.  139;  Bdhr,  vol,  iv.  p.  397);  and 
by  some  that  he  reached  Uoctria  (Mure, 
iv.  p.  247 ; Jager,  Disput.  Herod,  p.  20). 
But  the  expression  relied  on  does  not 
in  itself  imply  prosonce,  and  no  writer 


has  ventured  to  regard  it  in  this  light 
in  every  place  whore  it  occurs.  It  has 
never  been  suppose<l,  for  instance,  that 
Herodotus  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Oarus.  and  saw  the  forts,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Darius,  whose  niins 
were  still  remaining  in  his  day  **  (iv. 
124).  Something  more  then  is  required 
than  this  expression.  I have  regarded 
as  necessary  to  prove  presence  either  a 
distinct  assertion  to  that  etlect,  or  the 
mention  of  some  iitth  point,  which  only 
an  eye-witness  would  have  noticed,  and 
which  one  who  i*eceived  the  account 
from  an  eye-witnes.s  would,  even  if  4old, 
not  be  likely  to  have  remembered, — as 
the  p<^ilion  of  Ladied’s  statue  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Cyrene  (ii.  181). 

•i.  181-3.  119.  »ii.  29. 

® iv.  81.  ii.  104.  “ iv.  90. 

«ii.  181.  “iv.  195.  “ ii.  52. 

“ iv.  15,  V,  45. 
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Within  these  limits  moreover  his  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part 
close  and  accurate.  He  lias  not  merely  paid  a hasty  visit  to 
the  countries,  but  has  examined  them  leisurely,  and  is  familiar 
with  their  scenery,  their  cities  small  and  large,  their  various 
wonders,  their  temples  and  other  buildings,  and  >vith  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  their  inhabitants.  The  fulness  and  minute- 
ness of  his  information  is  even  more  remarkable  than  its  wide 
range,  though  it  has  attracted  less  ohseiration.  In  Egypt,  for 
instance,  he  has  not  contented  himself  with  a single  voyage  up 
and  down  the  Nile,  like  the  modern  tourist,  but  has  evidently 
passed  months,  if  not  years,  in  examining  the  various  objects  ' 
of  interest.  He  has  personally  inspected,  besides  the  great 
capital  cities  of  Thebes,  Jlemphis,  and  Heliopolis,  where  his 
materials  for  the  history  of  Egypt  were  chiefly  collected,*  the 
comparatively  unimportant  towns  of  Sais,^  Bubastis,^  Buto,* 
Papremis,**  Cheminis,“  Crocoflilopolis,*  and  Elephantine.*  Ho 
has  explored  the  lake  Maoris,®  the  labyrinth,**  the  line  of  the 
canal  leading  into  the  Anibian  Gulf  from  the  Nile,*'  the  borders 
of  Egv-pt  towards  the  Sinaitic  desert,*^  and  {xudions  of  the  tract, 
which  he  calls  Arabia,  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Bed  Sea.**  Ho  is  com[)letely  familiar  with  the 
various  branches  into  which  the  Nile  divides  before  reaching  the 
sea,**  and  with  the  course  followed  by  the  traveller  at  diflerent 
seasons.**  He  knows  intimately  the  entire  broad  region  of  the 
Delta,*'  as  well  as  the  extreme  limits  of  Egypt  beyond  it,  both 
eastward**  and  westward.*"  Again,  in  Asia  Minor,  his  native 
country,  he  knows  well,  besides  Caria,**  where  he  was  bom, 
Lydia,  with  its  rich  plains*®  and  great  capital  city,  Sardis;** 
Mysia,**.  the  Troas,**  the  cities  ujx)n  the  Hellesjjont,**  Procon- 
nesus,**  Cyzicus,*®  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosjdiorus,**  the 
north  coast;*"  and  again,  on  the  south,  Cilicia,  with  its  two 
regions,  the  flat,*®  and  the  mountainous;*"  Lycia,**  Caunus,** 
Ephesus,**  the  mouths  of  the  Ma'ander,  Scamander,  and  Cay- 
strus  rivers,**  and  something  of  the  interior,  at  least  along  the 


>ii.  3.  • ii.  28,  130,  169,  &c. 

>U.137.  <ii.  75,  155.  ‘ Ui.  12. 

«ii.  91.  J'ii.  148.  • ii.  29. 

• ii.  149.  ii.  148. 

a ii.  1.58,  159. 

“ ii.75;  comp.  8 and  12.  “ ii.  17. 

a ii.  97.  '•  ii.  5,  15,  92-98.  &c. 

'7  ii.  6,  iii.  5.  ii.  6,  18. 

'»  i.  171,  172,  174,  175,  &c.  =“  i.  80. 
■'  i.  80,  84,  93,  Ac.  ® vii.  42. 

ii.  10.  vii.  43.  « i.  57. 


“iv.  14.  *n>id.  *7iT.  86. 

Ibid.  Comp.  i.  76,  ii.  104,  &c.  On 
bis  visit  to  Colchis,  Herodotus  would 
necessarily  pass  alon^  the  whole  of  this 
coast.  He  appears  to  have  gone  ashore 
occasionally— at  the  mouth  of  the  I’nr- 
thenius,  ii.  104;  at  Themisevra,  iv.  86. 
“vi.  95.  »ii.  :M.  ii>i.  176. 

» i.  172.  a i.  ji. 

■ ii.  10. 
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lino  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,'  which  he  most 
probably  followed  in  his  journey  to  and  from  Babylon.  In 
Greece  Proj>er  he  has  visited,  besides  the  great  cities  of  Athens,^ 
Sparta,®  and  Thebes,'  the  sanctuaries  at  Delphi,®  Dod6na,®  and 
Abffi  in  Phocis;'  the  battle-fields  of  Thermopylfe,®  Platma,®  and 
Marathon;'"  Arcadia,"  Elis,'"  Argolis,*®  the  promontory  of 
Trenarum,"  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,'®  the  pass  of  Tempe,'® 
Creston  in  Chalcidice,"  Byzantium,'"  Athos,'"  and  (apparently) 
the  entire  route  followed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  its  march 
from  Scstas  to  Athens.""  In  the  Levant  he  has  evidently  made 
himself  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  more  important  islands. 
With  Samos  he  is  completely  familiar;"'  and  he  has  visited 
besides.  Khodes,“  Cyprus,"®  Delos,"'  Paros,"®  Thasos,""  Samo- 
thrace,"'  and  probably  Crete,"®  Cythera,""  and  Egina.®"  Else- 
where his  travels  have,  no  doubt,  less  of  this  character  of 
completeness,  lie  knows  little  more  of  Scythia  than  its  coast 
between  tlie  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  Dnieper ; he  has  not 
penetrated  very  far  into  Thrace ; his  knowledge  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  may  have  been  gained  from  once  or  twice  coasting 
along  tlieir  shores ; ®‘  east  of  the  Ilalys  his  observations  are  con- 
fined to  a single  route  ; in  Africa,  setting  aside  Egypt,  he  shows 
no  jiersonal  acquaintance  with  any  place  but  Cyrene ; and  west 
of  Greece,  he  can  only  be  proved  to  have  visited  the  cities  of 
Crotoua,  Thurii,  and  Metapontuin.®" 


* The  dciicription  of  the  route  ^ v.  5*2) 
appears  to  mo  that  of  an  eyc-witneas. 
If  Herodotus  visited  Babylon,  which  I 
rej^iNl  as  certain,  he  would  naturally 
follow  it  as  far  na  the  cross-road  which 
led  from  j\gbatana  to  that  city,  issuing 
undoubtedly  from  Mount  Ziigros  by  tho 
paaw  of  Holwiin.  Tho  Greeks  of  his 
time  sometimes  readied  Babylon  by 
croH-ting  from  tho  Mediterranean  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  then  descending  the 
river  in  a boat  (i.  185),  but  Hero<lotuB 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  this  route. 

* V.  77.  ® iii.  55.  ^ i.  52. 

*i.  U.  10,  25,  50,  &c.  ®ii.  52. 

7 viii.  27.  * viii.  198-200,  218,  225,  &c. 
»ix.  15.  19,  25,51,  &c. 

vi.  102,  111,  112. 

" i.  60.  vi.  74,  127. 
iv.  30,  vii.  170.  vi.  77. 

24.  “via.  121.  i«vU.  120. 

i.  57.  '» iv.  87.  vii.  22. 

* This  appears  from  the  manner  of 
his  descriptions,  as  well  as  from  their 
general  fi<lelity.  It  has  been  perceived 
by  almost  all  the  commentators  (Bahr, 


iv.  p,  306;  Dahlmann,  p.  43 ; Mure,  iv. 
p.  246,  &c.  . 

a.  182,  in.  47,  54,  60,  142,  iv.  88, 
152,  vi.  14,  &c.  » 132,  iii.  47. 

^ V.  114.  24  ii^  170^  gg 

**  vi.  134.  2«  ii^  44  *7  ii^  51^ 

^ in.  59.  i.  103.  ” v.  83,  88. 

Lauding  of  course  from  time  to 
time,  as  at  Tyro  (ii.  44),  at  the  Nahr 
el  Kelb  Hi.  IU6),  and  perhaps  at  Gaza 
or  Caflytis  'iii.  5). 

*2  Heyse  is  tho  writer  who  has  exag- 
gerated most  grossly  tho  extent  of  our 
author’s  travels.  He  regards  him  as 
having  visited  not  only  Agbatana  (which 
is  a common  opinion),  but  Acamania 
and  jEtolia,  the  Illyrian  Apollonia,  tho 
Veneti,  Thera,  Siphnu.s,  Eubcea.  Sicyon, 
and  most  parts  of  Sicily  (see  his  inau- 
miml  dissertation  ‘Do  Herodoti  VitA  et 
Itineribus,’  Berlin,  1827 1.  The  grounds 
which  he  deems  sufficient  are  often  ab- 
surdly sUglit.  Rihr  adopts  Heyse’p 
views,  except  where  they  are  most  ex- 
travagant (vol.  iv.  pp.  391-7;.  Dahl- 
mann is  somewhat  more  moderate.  Col. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  determine  absolutely  the  questions,  which 
have  been  mooted,  concerning  the  time  when,  and  the  centre, 
or  centres,  from  which  these  travels  were  undertaken.  An 
opinion,  however,  has  been  already  exiiresseii  that  they  wore 
commenced  at  an  early  age.  The  vigour  and  freshness  of  youth 
is  the  time  when  travel  is  best  enjoyed  and  most  easily  accom- 
plished ; and  the  only  hints  derivable  from  Herodotus  himself 
concerning  the  date  of  any  of  his  journey.s,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  notion,  tliat  at  least  the  more  distant  and  important  of 
them  belong  to  his  earlii'r  rather  than  liis  later  years.  If  any- 
thing is  certain  with  resjKict  to  the  events  of  our  author’s  career, 
it  is  that  his  home  during  the  first  half  of  his  Life  was  in  Asia 
Minor,  during  the  last  in  Magna  Gnecia.  Now,  the  slightest 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  former  place,  and  not  the 
latter,  Halicarnassus  (or  jxissibly  .Samos),  and  not  Thurium,  is 
the  natural  centre  whence  his  various  lines  of  travel  radiate. 
One  of  the  most  curious  facts  patent  upon  the  face  of  his  history 
is  the  absence  of  any  personal  acquaintance,  or  indeed  of  any 
exact  knowledge,  of  upper  Italy,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  (’arthage — 
the  countries  most  acces.sible  to  a traveller  whose  starting-point 
was  Thurium.  It  seems  as  if,  on  taking  up  his  residence  at  that 
town  in  about  his  fortieth  ye-ar,  the  enteqirising  traveller  had 
subsided  into  the  quiet  student  and  recluse  writer.*  To  descimd 
to  particulars,  it  is  clear  that  his  visit  to  Eg)q>t,**  with  which 
some  of  Ins  other  journeys  are  necessarily  connected,’  took  place 
after  the  revolt  of  Iiiarus  (b.c.  -KiU)  ; for  he  states  that  he  saw 
the  skulb  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  great  battle  of  Papro- 
mis  by  which  Inarus  established  himself ; * and  yet  it  could  not 
have  been  long  after,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  been  received 
with  so  much  cordiality,  and  allowed  such  free  access  to  the 
Egyjitian  temples  and  records.  There  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  his  visit  fell  within  the  jieriod — six  years,  from  b.c. 


Mure*ft  summary  (vol.  iv.  pp.  246-8)  U 
judicious,  tliougb  scanty.  The  only 
pointa  luit  from  which  1 should  dissent, 
ore  thestatemcDUtbat  Herodotus  *'|>odo- 
tratod  to  Ecbatiuui,’*  and  “ posaibly  to 
parts  of  Bactria**  <p.  247). 

^ It  U not  meant  tliat  he  did  not  WTite 
before  this  time,  or  travel  after  it;  but 
that  after  he  came  to  Thurium  he 
travelled  very  little,  ]>robably  only  in 
Un^a  Gra>cia,  and  once  to  Athens, 
occu)>ylng  himself  almost  entirely  in 
liteiuturo. 


* Col.  Mure  supposes  (vol.  iv.  p.  247 

that  he  may  have  visited  Eg^’pt  re|>oat 
edly,  but  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
History.  Bather  the  perpetual  use  of 
the  norist  tense  — 4rpair6fiijyf  ii. 

3 ; ii.  12;  — ^yey6fit}Wt  H, 

19;  ii.  29  ; ot  passim)  gives  the 

contrary  impression. 

* Those  to  Tyre  and  Thasos,  which 
he  undertook  in  order  to  investigate  the 
age  of  Hercules  (ii.  44 

* iii.  12. 
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4<)0  to  B.c.  455,  iiu'lnsively — (luring  which  the  Athenian  armies 
Avere  in  possession  of  the  country,®  when  gratitude  to  tlieir  d(;li- 
verers  would  have  led  the  Egyptians  to  receive  any  Greek  who 
visited  them  with  open  arms,  and  to  treat  him  with  a friendli- 
ness and  familiarity  very  unlike  their  ordinary  jealousy  of 
foreigners.  His  Egyptian  travels  would  thus  fall  between  his 
twenty-fourth  and  his  twenty-ninth  year,  occupying  jierhajis 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  period  ; while  his  jounieys  to  Tyre  and 
Thasos  would  follow  shortly  after.  A single  touch  in  the 
Scythian  researches  indicates  a peri(xl  but  little  removed  from 
this  for  the  visit  of  our  author  to  S((ythia.  He  speaks  of  having 
gathered  certain  facts  from  the  mouth  of  Timnes,  “ the  steward 
of  Ariapeithes.”  ® This  exj)ression  indicates  that  Ariajxdthes 
wa.s‘  then  living.  But  if  Ariajieithes  immediately  succeeded 
Idanthyrsus,  as  is  probable,'  he  can  scarcely  have  outlived  b.c. 
450,  sixty  years  at  least  from  the  accession  of  his  predecessor. 
I’robably  therefore  Herodotus  was  in  Scythia  before  that  date. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  few  facts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  on  better  or  worse  authority,  with  regard  to  the 
vici.ssitudes  of  our  author’s  life.  Suidas  relates*  that  he  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Halicama.ssus  to  Samos  by  the  tyranny  of 
Lygdamis,  the  grandson  of  Artemisia,  who  had  put  his  uncle  (or 
cousin)  Panyasis  to  death  ; that  in  Samos  he  adopted  the  Ionic 
diidect,  and  wrote  his  history ; that  after  a time  he  returned 
and  took  the  lead  in  an  in.surrection  whereby  Halicarniissus 
obtained  her  freedom,  and  Lygdamis  was  driven  out;  that  then, 
finding  himself  disliked  by  the  other  citizens,  he  quitted  his 
country,  and  joined  in  the  Athenian  colonisation  of  Tlmrium,  at 
which  place  he  died  and  was  buried.  Of  these  statements  the 
only  ones  confirmed  by  other  writers  are  the  removal  of  our 
author  to  Thurium  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  or  soon 
afterwartbi,  and  liis  death  and  burial  at  the  same  place.  The 
former  is  a point  on  which  all  are  fully  agreed ; * but  the  latter 
is  much  controverted.' 

With  regard  to  the  political  episode,  which,  if  true,  would  lie 
the  most  notable  adventure  in  our  author’s  whole  career,  the 


^ Thucyd.  i.  109:  iKpdrovtf  rvs 
xrov  ’A9^vttto».  There  U one  pasnage, 
however  (iii.  91),  which  may  »eem  to 
imply  that  hia  viait  to  Kj^ypt  wua  after 
the  PerMian  authority  had  been  reaturod. 
* iv.  79. 

" Soe  note  to  Book  iv.  ch.  80. 


* Sub  voc.  'Hpi{8oToj. 

® See  Strab.  xiv.  p.  939 ; Plut.  de 
Exil.  ii.  p.  Go4  f.  ; StepU.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  6oi>piot  ; Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  4 ; 
Schol.  AnsUiph.  Kub.  331. 

^ Vide  iufm,  p.  27, 
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slender  authority  of  Suidas  cannot  be  held  to  establish  it  against 
the  absolute  silence  on  so  remarkable  a matter  of  all  former 
writers.  Undoubtedly  it  may  be  true,  but  tliLs  is  the  utmost 
that  can  bo  said  in  its  favour.  Probability  leans  decide<lly  the 
oth(>r  way.  If  Hercslatus  had  been  a tyn\imicide,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  no  orator  or  panegyrist  should  ever  have  noticed 
the  fact.  If  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  such  deadly  hostility  with 
the  royal  family  of  his  native  town,  it  is  scarcely  to  bo  imagined 
that  he  would  have  expresse<l  himself  quite  so  warmly  “ towards 
the  chief  glory  of  that  family,  Artemisia.  The  tale  seems  blun- 
deringly contrive<l  to  account  for  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  our  author  which  were  thought  to  require  explanation, 
namely,  why  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect ; why  he  treated  at 
such  disproportionate  length  of  tiie  aflairs  of  Samos ; ’ why  ho 
BjK)ke  so  strongly  on  the  advantages  of  constitutional  over 
des}x>tic  government ; ^ and  why  he  quitted  his  native  land  and 
retinxl  to  Thurium.  The  foundation  for  the  tale  was  found  in 
the  last  line  of  his  epitajdi,  and,  possibly,  in  the  facts  of  Hali- 
carnassian  history ; but  the  epitaph  was  misconstrued,  and  the 
history  garbled  by  the  intrusion  into  it  without  warrant  of  our 
author’s  name.  We  may  gather  from  the  epitajdi,  which  may 
well  be  received  as  genuine,^  that  no  jiolitical  motive  caused  his 
retirement  from  Halicarna-ssns,  but  that  he  fled  from  ridicule* — 
ridicule  drawn  down,  it  may  be  conjectured,  by  the  over- 
credulous  tone  of  his  history,  which  would  little  suit  the  rising 
generation  of  shrewd  and  practical  free-thinkers.  The  transfer 
of  residence  to  Samos  is  most  likely  a fiction.  It  is  not  requiral 
to  account  for  his  adojitiou  of  the  Ionic  dialect,  since  that  was 
the  form  of  language  already  conseiuatcd  to  prose  composition 
and  if  be  wrote  at  all  ho  could  not  fail  to  use  the  character  of 
sjH-ech  which  the  jiroso  writers  of  his  day  had  one  and  all  pre- 
ferred as  best  adajited  to  their  branch  of  literatiu’c.  Neither  is 


* See  especially  Book  vii.  ch.  99,  and 
Book  Tiii.  chs.  87  and  101. 

» Book  ui.  chs.  39-69,  120-128,  139- 
149. 

♦ V.  G6,  78. 

‘ By  “ genuine  **  I do  not  mean  con- 
tcmjMirary.  The  exprea^on, 
i P X * ^ ’I  ^ l(rroplijf  Tpvraviy^  would  not 
naturally  have  been  used  fur  some  time 
after  the  death  of  Herodotus.  But  I 
should  suppose  the  verMes  to  have  been 
actually  inscribetl  upon  bis  tomb  within 
one  or  two  generations  of  his  death, 


while  the  traditions  respecting  his  chango 
of  abode  were  still  fresh  in  men’s 
memories. 

* Mwjuos  ^ which  is  the  word  used  in 
the  epitaph)  is  not  mere  “ill-will,” 
“dislike,”  or  “envy,”  but  distinctly 
“ ridicxile.”  It  is  a rare  word  in  the 
early  writers,  and  would  not  have  been 
use<l  where  suitcKl  the  verse 

equally  well,  unless  intended  in  its 
peculuu-  signific^ition. 

^ See  Mures  Literature  of  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  p.  114. 
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it  implied  in  anything  which  he  himself  says  of  the  island ; for 
his  acquaintance  with  its  buildings  and  localities  is  not  greater 
than  might  have  been  acquired  by  one  or  two  leisurely  visits, 
and  the  length  at  which  he  treats  the  history  may  be  accounted 
for  on  moral  grounds.® 

Herodotus  probably  continued  to  reside  at  Halicarnassus, 
taking  long  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  historical  and  geogra- 
phical inquiry,  till  towards  the  year  B.c.  447,  when,  being  about 
tliirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  having  brought  his  work  to  a 
certain  degree  of  completeness,  though  one  far  short  of  that 
whieh  it  reached  finally,  he  removed  to  Greece  Proper,  and  took 
up  his  abode  at  Athens.  Halicarnassus,  it  would  appear,  had 
shortly  before  cast  off  her  tyrants  and  joined  the  Athenian 
confetleracy,®  so  that  the  young  author  would  be  welcomed  for 
his  countrj'’s  sake  no  less  than  for  his  own.  Athens  had  just 
begun  to  decline  from  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity.  After 
having  been  for  ten  years  sole  mistress  of  central  Greece  from 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  she  had,  not 
without  certain  preliminarj'  disasters,  received  at  Coronea  a 
blow,  which  at  once  reduced  her  to  her  former  limits,  and 
tlireatened  to  have  yet  more  serious  consequences.  The  year 
B.c.  446  was  one  of  gloom  and  sad  exjiectation.  Eovolt 
threatened  from  various  quarters,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  the 
five  years’  truce  would  expire,  and  a Peloponnesian  invasion 
might  be  exjiected.  It  was  in  this  year,  if  we  may  believe 
Eusebius,*  that  a decree  passed  the  Athenian  assembly,  whereby 
a reward  was  assigned  to  Herodotus  on  account  of  his  great  his- 
torical work,  which  ho  had  read  publicly  to  the  Athenians.^ 
The  Pseudo-Plutarch,®  though  himself  discrediting  the  story, 
adds  some  further  particulars,  which  ho  quotes  from  Dyillus,  an 
Athenian  historian  of  good  repute  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  This  writer  declared  that  the  decree  on  the  occa- 
sion was  moved  by  Anytus,  and  that  the  sum  voted  as  a gift 
was  ten  talents  (above  2400^.). 

According  to  the  common  report,  it  was  not  at  Athens  alone 


* Vide  infr^  ch.  iii.  p.  78. 

* See  Dahlmami'B  Life  of  Herodotus, 
ch.  i.  § 3.  We  are  not  obliged  to  reject 
either  the  fact  or  the  date  of  Lygdamis*s 
overthrow,  because  we  question  the  part 
assigned  to  Herodotus  in  the  transaction. 

* Chron.  Can.  Para  ii.  p.  339  : 01. 
83.  4. 


* The  reading  may  have  been,  as 
Scaliger  ^ad  Euseb.)  suggested,  a single 
sustained  recitation  at  the  great. Pana- 
thenaic  festival;  but  I should  rather 
suppose  a series  of  more  private  exhibi- 
tions. 

® He  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  862  a. 
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RECITATION  OF  HIS  WORK. 


Lifb  akd 


that  Herodotus  made  his  work  known  by  recitation.  He  is 
representetl  by  some  writers  as  a sort  of  prose  rhaj)sodist  travel- 
lini?  from  place  to  place,  and  offering:  to  each  state  at  a price  a 
'niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  The  Fseudo-Plutarch  brinf^s  him 
to  Thebe.s,*  and  Dio  Chry.sostom  to  Corinth, “ in  this  capacity ; 
but  the  latter  tale  is  apparently  unknown  to  the  preat  collector 
of  slanders.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  these  calum- 
nious fictions,  invented  by  those  whose  self-love  was  wounded  by 
our  author’s  candour,  deserve  no  manner  of  credit.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  impossible  that  Herodotus  may  have  recited  his  work 
at  other  j)laces  besides  Athens ; but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
did  so.  His  work  was  not  one  to  gain  him  reward  or  good-will 
generally;  and  Thebes,  a place  fixed  upon  by  the  Pseudo- 
I’lutarch,  was  one  of  the  last  where  ho  could  expect  to  bo 
received  with  favour. 

In  addition  to  these  tales  there  has  come  down  to  us  a cir- 
cumstantial account  of  another  and  more  important  recital, 
which  Herodotus  is  supposed  to  have  made  before  collected 
Greece  at  the  great  Olympian  festival.  This  story,  which  has 
attracted  more  attention  than  it  merits,  rests  upon  the  two  low 
authorities  of  Lucian  and  Suidas.®  It  is  full  of  inconsistencies 
and  improlttibilities,’'  was  unknown  to  the  enrher  writers,*  and  is 
even  contradicted  by  another  version  of  the  matter  which  ob- 
tained sufficient  currency  to  give  rise  to  a proverb.  According 
to  an  ancient  grammarian,  men  who  failed  to  accomplish  their 
designs  were  likened  in  ordinary  8{>eech  to  “ Herodotus  and  his 
shade;”  the  explanation  behig  that  Herodotus  had  wished  to 
recite  his  history  at  Olympia,  but  had  delayed  from  day  to  day 
in  hojies  of  a cloudy  sky,  till  the  assembly  dispersed  without  his 


* Do  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  R64  d. 

* Oral.  sxxtU.  p.  456.  Marcellinus 
(Vit.  Tliucyd.  p.  x.)  has  evidently  heard 
the  same  story. 

* Lucian,  who  lived  six  centuries  after 
Herodotus,  and  is  tli©  firvt  wxiter  that 
nientionH  the  Olympian  recitation,  wan  a 
freethinkiug  rhetorician  and  philosopher, 
very  ignorant  of  history,  and  quite  above 
feeling  any  scruple  about  perverting  or 
inventing  it.  His  tiisregard  of  truth  baa 
been  copiously  exhibited  by  Dabinmnn 
( Life  of  Herod,  ch.  ii.  § 4) . Hi«  piece  en- 
titled ‘Action or  Horodotua’  wa«  written 
fora  Mace<louian  audience,  not  likely  to 
be  very  critical,  on  whom  be  might  ex- 
pect to  palm  easily  a tale  bo  turned  as  to 
involve  a compliment  both  to  them  and 


to  their  city.  (See  ita  concluaion,  vol.  iv, 
p.  12H,  od.  HemHterhuis,) 

“ HenKlotue  is  represented  aa  coming 
straight  from  Caria  to  Olympia,  with  his 
Nine  Muses  all  complete,  aadetemiining 
not  to  rwite  at  Athens  or  anywhere  else 
but  at  the  Great  Games,  as  retuling  his 
entire  history  at  a stretch  to  the  wbolo 
assemblage,  and  aa  canying  off  unaui- 
mouB  applause  I 

* As  Pliny  and  the  Pseudo-Plutarch, 
who  both  make  statements  incompatible 
with  Lucian*s  story:  Pliny,  that  the  work 
was  first  composed  at  Tliurium;  tho 
Pseudo-Plutarch,  that  its  whole  object 
was  detraction,  and  that  it  was  wriTtcn 
not  to  gain  fame,  but  to  gratify  a malig- 
nant spirit. 
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having  effected  his  purpose.’  This  version  of  the  story  has  at 
once  more  internal  probability  and  more  external  support  than 
the  other,  for  the  proverb  mast  certainly  have  been  in  common 
use ; but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  can  ever 
have  seriously  contemplated  such  an  exhibition,  for  the  whole 
tone  of  the  work — its  candour,  its  calmness,  its  unsparing  expo- 
sure of  the  weakness,  pettiness,  and  want  of  patriotism  generally 
prevalent  through  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war — 
unfitted  it  for  recitation  before  a mixed  audience,  like  that  at 
Olympia,  composed  of  Greeks  gathered  from  all  quarters.  The 
reasons  which  render  improbable  a recitation  at  Thebes  or 
Corinth,  tell  with  tenfold  force  against  an  Olympian  reading, 
which  might  have  pleased  the  Athenians,  Eginetans,  and  Pla- 
tffians  present,  but  would  have  infinitely  disgusted  all  the  other 
hearers. 

With  the  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia  is  usually ' con- 
nected another  story,  which  need  not,  however,  be  discarded 
with  it,  since  it  has  an  independent  basis.  Olorus,  with  his 
young  8<m  Thucydides,  is  represented  as  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  moved  to  tears  by  the 
recital.  Herodotus,  remarking  it,  turned  to  Olorus,  who  was 
standing  near  his  son,  and  said : “ Olorus,  tliy  son’s  soul  yearns 
after  knowledgCf”  These  details,  it  is  j)lain.  suit  better  a private 
reading  to  an  audience  of  friends  at  Athens  than  a public  reci- 
tation to  the  vast  conc-ourse  at  Olympia,  where  the  emotion  of 
an  individual  would  scarcely  have  attracted  notice.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  Mareellinus,  who  seems  to  bo  the  original 
source  from  which  later  writers  drew,’  neither  fixes  the  scene  of 
the  event  at  Olympia,  nor  says  anything  of  the  age  of  Thucy- 
dides. The  anecdote  may,  therefore,  without  violence  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  time  when  Herodotus  was  making  liis  work  known 
at  Athens ; and  wo  may  accept  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to  believe 
that  Thucydides,  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,’  became 
acquainted  with  our  author  through  his  recitations  at  that  place, 
and  derived  from  that  circumstance  the  impulse  wliich  led  him 
to  turn  his  own  thoughts  to  historical  composition. 


^ In  Montfaucon’s  Bibliotboc.  Coial. 
Cod.  clxxvii.  p.  609,  bb  I leam  from  a 
note  of  Col.  Mure’a  (vol.  iv.  p.  261  j. 

* By  Suida3  (aub  voc.  BoufcudiSi;}), 
Fhutiua  (Bibliothec.  Cod.  lx.  ad  fin.  p. 
59),  and  Tzotzea  (Cbii.  i.  19). 

^ The  date  of  MarcolUnua  ia  uncertain, 


but  from  hia  style  and  from  the  authors 
be  quotes,  1 should  incline  to  regard  him 
as  anterior  to  I'hotius.  Saidas  copies 
Pbotius,  with  improvements;  Pbotiua, 
1 think,  drew  from  Mareellinus. 

’ If  we  accept  the  statement  of  Pam> 
phila  (Frag.  7). 
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It  is  probable  that  Herodotus  about  tlie  same  time  made  tbe 
acquaintance  of  the  jxiet  Sophocles.  Si.\  years  later  it  seems 
certain  that  the  great  tragedian  wrote  a poem  in  his  honour,  the 
opening  words  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  riutarch  and 
three  years  before  he  wrote  it  Herodotus  had  quitted  Athens  for 
Thurium.  The  acquaintance  is  thus  almost  necessarily  deter- 
mined to  the  space  between  n.c.  447,  when  Herodotus  seems  to 
have  transferred  his  abode  to  Athens,  and  n.c.  443,  when  he 
removed  to  Italy.  Sophocles  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation.  He  had  gained  his  first  tragic  prize  twenty-one 
years  earlier,  in  n.c.  468 ; and  for  ten  years,  since  the  death  of 
.(Eschvlus,  had  been  almost  without  a rival.  A little  later  than 
the  departure  of  Herodotus  for  Thurium  he  exhibited  his 
tragedy  of  the  Antigone,®  in  wliich  a thought  occurs  whiidi 
seems  borrowed  from  our  author;*  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  he  held  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  being  chosen 
8trategus  together  with  Pericles  in* the  year  of  the  Samian 
expedition  (b.C.  440). 

If,  then,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  at  this  date  between  the  poet 
and  the  historian,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  was  intro- 
duced during  his  stay  at  Athens  to  that  remarkable  galaxy  of 
intellectual  lights  which  was  then  assembled  in  that  city.  The 
stately  Pericles,  his  clever  rival  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Mele- 
sias,  the  fascinating  A.spasia,  the  haughty  and  eloquent  Antipho, 
the  scientific  musician  Damon,  the  divine  Phidias.  Protagoras 
the  subtle  disputant,  Zeno  the  inventor  of  logic,  the  jovial  yet 
bitter  Cratinus,  the  gay  Crates,  Euripides,  the  master  of  pathos, 
Sophocles,  the  most  classic  even  of  the  ancients,  with  a host  of 
minor  worthies,  formed  a combination  ’ which  even  at  Athens 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled.  The  rank  of  Herodotus  in  his 


* See  hifl  treatise,  **  An  seni  gerenda 
sit  respublica?  ” — Op.,  %*ol.  U.  p.  785,  d. 
The  words  quoted  are : 

Tvv^ev  ir*«»v  wr 

ini  ire»T>j«ovTa 

As  Sophocles  w'as  bom  in  the  year  B,c. 
495,  the  poem  must  have  been  written 
B.C.  440. 

* Probably  in  n.c.  441,  as  his  election 
to  the  office  of  Stratt^gus  in  the  following 
year  was  considered  to  have  been  the 
cuDBcquence  of  the  admiration  w’hich  the 
play  excited.  (Aristoph.  Byzant.  ad 
Soph.  Ant.  pnef.) 

* See  note  to  llerod.  iii.  1 19. 

7 Auaxagoraa  left  Athens  in  d.c.  450 


(Diog.  I.aert.  ii.  7),  before  I auppoae  the 
visit  of  Herodotus  to  have  commenced. 
He  retumefl  some  yean*  afterwaixls,  but 
it  is  uncertain  when.  Gorgias  vmy  have 
been  in  Athens  during  our  author’s  stay, 
at  least  if  he  real Iv  con vereed  with  Peri- 
cles. (Philostrat.  Vit. Sophist,  i.ix.  § 1.) 
Ion  of  Chios,  the  tiagediun  Achipus, 
Euphorion  the  son  of  .^S^hylus.  Steaim- 
brotus  the  biographer,  the  architect 
Hippodamus,  and  the  artists  Alcamoues, 
Agoracritus,  Callimachus,  Callicrates*, 
Ictinus,  Mnesicles,  would  be  among  the 
lesser  luminaries  of  the  time  and  scone. 
Socrates  was  grown  up,  but  i>erhapB 
scarcely  known. 
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o\vii  country  was  perhap.s  enou"h  to  pve  him  free  acce.ss  to  tlie 
liigliest  society  which  Athens  could  furni.di ; but  if  not,  ns  the 
friend  of  Sophocles  and  Olorus,*  men  of  the  most  exalted  posi- 
tion, he  would  be  readily  received  into  the  first  circles.  Here, 
then,  he  would  he  brought  into  contact  with  the  most  cultivated 
minds,  the  highest  intellects  of  his  age.  In  Asia  Minor  ho  had 
perha[is  known  I’anyasis,  the  epic  jioet  (his  relative,  according 
to  Suidas) ; Melissu.s  the  philosopher,  who  defended  Samos 
ngainst  Pericles;  Chmrilus,’  who  sang  of  the  Persian  war;  and 
jK)ssibly  Ilellanicus,  Charon,  Xanthus  Lydus,  and  Damnstes  ; but 
these  were  in  no  case  minds  of  the  tirst  order,  and  they  were 
scattered  among  the  Asiatic  cities  from  Halicarnassus  to  I.amp- 
sacus.  At  Athens  he  would  for  the  first  time  find  congregati'd 
an  intellectual  world,  and  see  genius  of  the  highe.st  kind  in  all 
its  shapes  and  asjiects.  'J'he  ell'ect  would  bo  like  that  which 
- the  young  American  author  exjieriences  when  he  comes  with 
good  introductions  to  London.  He  would  feel  that  here  was 
the  real  heart  of  the  Hellenic  laxly, — the  tnie  centre,  at  least, 
of  literary  Hellas, — the  world  whose  taste  he  must  consult, 
whose  approval  was  fame,  whoso  censure  was  condemnation, 
whose  contempt  was  oblivion.  He  would  find  his  spirit  roused, 
and  his  whole  nature  braced,  to  strain  every  nerve,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  place  in  the  literary  phalanx  which  had  admitted 
him  into  its  ranks.  He  would  sw  imjx?rfections  in  his  work 
unobserved  before,  and  would  resolve  to  make  it,  so  far  as  his 
powers  went,  perfect.  He  would  look  at  the  masterpitx-es  in 
every  kind  which  surrounded  him,  and  say,  “ My  work,  too, 
shall  be  in  its  kind  a masterpiece.”  To  this  perhaps  we  owe 
the  wonderful  elaboration,  carried  on  for  twenty  years  after  his 
visit  to  Athens,  which,  as  much  as  anything  else,  has  given  to 
the  Hi.stoiy  of  Herodotus  its  surjiassing  and  never-failing  charm. 

It  is  not  ditticult  to  imagine  the  rca.sons  which  may  have 
induced  our  author,  in  spite  of  the  fascinations  of  its  society,  to 
quit  Athens,  and  become  a settler  in  one  of  her  colonial  depend- 
encies. At  Athens  he  could  have  no  citizenship ; ' and  to  the 
Greek  not  bent  on  money-making,  or  absorbed  in  philosophy,  to 
bo  without  political  rights,  to  have  no  share  in  what  formed  the 

* Tlie  anecdote  concerning  Thucydides  but  to  freedmen.  (Andoc.  de  Rod.  c.  22, 

iniplicii  that  Olorua  wus  already  known  p.  80,  iJomosth.  c.  ArUtocr.  &c.) 
to  Hemdotus.  But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  wiu*  far 

• i^uidsis  a*l  voc.  Xoi/)/Aor,  greater  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  And  the 

' In  later  times  the  citizenship  was  trouble  an<l  expense  (Demosth.  c.  Neu:r. 

granted  lavishly,  not  only  to  foreigner  p.  lolO,  would  deter  many. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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daily  life  and  occupied  the  constant  thoughts  of  all  around  him. 
was  intolerable.  “ Man  is  not  a man  unless  he  is  a citizen,” 
said  Aristotle ; ’ and  the  feeling  thus  expressed  was  coniinon  to 
the  Greek  nation.  Besides,  Athens,  like  every  capital,  was  an 
expensive  place  to  live  in ; and  the  wealth  which  hud  made  a 
figure  at  Halicarnassus  would,  even  if  it  were  not  dissi[)ated,  have 
scarcely  given  a living  there.  The  acceptance  hy  Herodotus  of 
a sum  of  money  from  the  Athenian  people  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  his  means  were  now  low.  They  may  have  been  ex- 
hausted hy  the  cost  of  his  long  journeys,  or  have  suflered  from 
his  leaving  Halicaniassus.  At  any  rate  his  circumstances  may 
well  have  been  such  us  to  lead  him  gladly  to  embrace  the  invi- 
tation which  Athens  now  ofl'ered  to  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  whereby  he  would  acquire  at  her  hands  a parcel  of 
land  (xXiipov),  which  would  jilace  him  above  want,  and  a new 
right  of  citizenship.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  H.c.  44.8,  when 
he  had  just  passed  his  fortieth  year,  Herodotus,  according  to 
the  unanimous  te.stimony  of  ancient  writers,’  joined  the  colonists 
whom  Pericles  was  now  sending  out  to  Italy,  and  became  one  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Thnrium. 

The  settlement  was  made  under  circumstances  which  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  Sybaris,  one  of  the  Achman  colonies  in 
3Iagna  Gnecia,  after  attaining  to  an  nncxample<l  pitch  of  pros- 
perity,‘  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats  (b.c. 
blU).  The  inhabitants  who  escaped  fled  to  Laiis  and  ycidrus,* 
jdaces  previously  belonging  to  them,  and  made  no  effort  to 
recover  their  former  home.  But  fifty-eight  years  afterwards 
(b.c.  452)  their  children  and  grandchildren,  having  obtained 
some  foreign  assistance,  reoccupied  the  site  of  the  old  city, 
which  soon  rose  from  its  ruins.  Ujion  this  the  jealousy  of  Cro- 
tona  was  once  more  aroused,  and  again  she  took  arms  and 
expelled  the  Sybarites  from  their  town.  They  did  not  how- 
ever now  submit,  but  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  b<-g  for 
assistance  against  their  enemies.  Pericles  received  the  envoys 
with  warmth,  procured  a decree  of  the  people  in  their  favour, 
and  sent  out  the  colony  in  which  Heroilotus  participated.  It 


’ Pol.  i.  1. 

* tjw  Slntb.  xiv.  |>.  939.  PhitArch  de 
Kxil.  vol.  ii.  p.  C04,  F.  Plin.  )i.  N.  xii. 
4.  Stiidus  voc.  *Hp69orot,  &c. 

* Stralio  that  four  uf  the  Italian 
DAtioufl  were  Hubjeetto  Sybaris;  that  she 
ruled  over  twenty -tivo  cititfs,»ud  brought 


into  the  against  Crotona  300,000 

men  (vi.  p.  378).  Scymnua  Chius  gives 
the  numlK'rofhorfullcitizenMas  loo,0u0 
(ver.  'M4),  Diodorus  agrees  with  Strabo 
tiii.  9). 

* Herod.  Ti.  21. 
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was  composed  of  Greeks  from  all  quarters,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a certain  Lampon,  who  was  thought  to  possess 
prophetic  powers.'  The  new  colonists  were  to  unite  with  the 
old  Sybarites,  and  a single  city  was  to  be  built,  in  which  all 
were  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges.  The  colony  left 
Athens  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  443,^  and  established  itself  without 
any  opposition  from  the  Crotoniats.  A town  was  built  near, 
but  not  on,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  was  called 
Thurium,  from  a spring  in  the  neighbourhood ; it  seems  to  have 
been  planned  by  Ilippodainus,  the  architect  of  the  Pincus,  who 
laid  it  out  in  a number  of  straight  streets,  with  others  crossing 
tliem  at  right  angles,  a style  of  building  which  afterwards  went 
by  his  name.*  It  was  scarcely  finished  when  dissensions  broke 
out  between  tlie  new-comers  and  the  ancient  Sybarites,  the 
latter  of  whom  are  accused  of  advancing  absurd  claims  to  a pre- 
eminence over  the  foreign  colonists.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
arms,  with  a result  most  disastrous  to  those  whose  arrogance 
had  provoked  it.  The  Sybarites  were  worsted,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  Diodorus,  well  nigh  exterminated ; * and  the  victorious 
foreigners,  having  strengthened  themselves 'by  receiving  fresh 
immigrants,  proceeded  to  order  their  polity  on  a plan  copied 
aiiparently  from  the  arrangements  which  prevailed  at  Athens. 
They  divided  themselves  into  ten  tribes,  named  from  the  prin- 
ciptil  races  of  which  the  colony  was  composed,'  and  while  model- 
ling in  all  probability  their  ixjlitical  institutions  on  the  Athenian 
tyi)e,  adopted  for  the  standard  of  their  jurisprudence  the  legal 
code  of  Charoudas.*  Under  these  circumsbinces  they  became 


• Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  521;  Plut.vit. 
Pericl.  c.  6;  PoUt.  Prseced.  vol.  ii.p.  812, 
D.;  Suid.  ad  voc.  0oup4o>idi^cif.  Diodorus 
(sii.  10)  midcea  Lampou  and  Xenocritua 
Joint  leailers. 

^ Diodorus  places  its  establishment  in 
the  year  n.c.  44t>  (xii.  9;.  The  date  com- 
monly given  ia  n.c.  444;  but  Clinton  baa 
shown  satUlHctorily  that  the  colony  waa 
really  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  n.c.  443. 
(^F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  OI.  84.  2.) 

• Cf.  Ariat.  Pol.  vii.  10;  Heeych.  Lex. 

in  voc.  'Iwvoidfiov  and  Photiua, 

Af(.  SvFay.  p.  1 1 1.  For  the  application 
of  the  style  to  Thurium,  see  Diod.  Sic. 
xii.  10,  ad  fin. 

^ Diod.  Sic.  xii.  11.  Aristotle  in  his 
brief  notice  (Pol.  v.  2,  ^vfiap7reu — 
TA«OFCKTf7v  ii^iovifrts  i>s  <r<f>*T4pas  rrit 
agrees,  except  that  he 


speaks  of  expulsion  rather  than  extermi- 
nation. Uiotlorus  allows  that  a certain 
number  escaped  (xii.  22,  sub  fin.).  These 
are  |>erha|xs  the  Sybarites  of  whom  Hero-^ 
dotus  speak.s  (v.  44). 

* The  tribes  were  as  follows : three 
Pelo(K>nne8ian,  named  Areas,  Achais, 
Elea ; three  from  central  Greece,  Ba'otia, 
Amphictyonis,  Doris;  and  four  from 
Athens  and  her  depcudeucics,  las,  Atbe* 
nals,  Kubmis,  Nesiutis.  An  organisation 
of  this  kind,  proceeding  upon  ethnic  tlif- 
forence,  was  moi-e  common  in  Dorian 
than  in  Ionian  states,  (See  Herod,  iv. 
IGl,  and  v.  08.) 

* Diodonis  (1.  g.  c.)  imagines  that 
diarondas  actually  legislated  for  the 
Thuriaus,  being  one  of  the  citizens : 
rhv  ipKTToy  rby  H.  twm)  dy  wai8*(^ 
Bay^affSfuyoy  ll.  9avfia{ondyaty)  iroAi* 
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rapidly  a flourishiiip  jieople,  until  in  the  year  b.c.  412,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  they  revolteil  from  their 
mother  city,  and  exj^dled  all  tlie  Athenian  colonists.^ 

Among  the  settlers  who  accompanied  Herodotus  from  Athens 
are  some  names  to  which  a sj^cial  interest  attaches.  Hippo- 
damns,  the  jdiilosopher  and  the  architect  of  the  I’iro:us,*  Lysias 
the  orator,  then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  with  his  brother 
I’olemarchus,*  the  friend  of  Socrates,*  are  the  most  famous. 
Tlie  last  two  were  sous  of  Cejihalus,  a native  of  Syraciuse,  whom 
I'ericles  had  persuaded  to  settle  at  Athens,’  the  gentle  old  man 
in  whose  house  Plato  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  great  dialogue, 
the  Ivepublic.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Protagoras  may  have 
been,  if  not  among  the  first  settlers,  yet  among  the  early 
visitants ; for  some  accounts  made  the  Thuriaus  derive  their 
laws  from  him.*  Empeiha-les,  too,  the  philosopher  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  is  statetl  by  a contemporary  writer*  to  have  visited  'J'hu- 
rium  very  shortly  after  its  foundation ; and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  made  it  liis  aboile  until  his  death.  Thus  the  new  colony 
had  its  fair  share  of  the  intellect  of  Greece;  and  Herodotus 
would  not  be  without  some  kindred  spirits  to  admire  and  appre- 
ciate him. 

At  Thurium  Herodotus  would  seem  to  have  devoted  liimself 
almost  entirely  to  the  elaboration  of  his  work.  It  has  been 
asserted 'in  ancient'  and  strongly  argued  in  modem*  times,  tluit 


riify  XaptiySay.  So  the  ScholiaiRt  on 
Pluto  (p.  193,  Uuhnk.),  and  Valerius 
MuximuH  'vi.  5,  § 4).  But  he  was  ruiiily  a 
native  of  Catana,  aud  live<I  two  ceutuhes 
earlier.  (See  Hemiaim's  Pol.  Antiq.  of 
Greece,§b9.)  The  Thunans  only  adopted 
his  code,  as  did  so  many  of  the  Itidiot 
mid  Siceliot  towns  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  9; 
Hcraclid.  Pout,  xxv.),  and  even  the  re- 
mote city  of  M.azaca  iu  Cappadocia 
'^Strah.  xii.  p.  7HJ). 

® Diouys.  Hal.  Lya.  sub  init.  vol.  v. 
p.  4.hif  ed.  lieirike  ; PlunircU,  vit.  X. 
Urat.  ^ 8.  (Op.  ii.  p-  8 D.) 

^ See  Photius  and  IJesychius,  ad 
vocc.  'ImraSdjuou  and  'Iinro- 

Saufta  iyopd.  For  hL*<  philosophy,  sue 
Aristotle  (Pul.  ii.  5)  and  Stobai'us  (Flo- 
nlegium,  vol.  iii.  p.  338,  T.  103,  2i>). 
Photius  calls  Hippodamus  “ a inetereo- 
loeer.” 

* Plutarch,  vit.  X.  Orat.  (1.  s.  c.); 
Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  2G2,  p.  14G3.  Dionysius 
(1.  s.  c.)  makes  him  accompanied  by  two 
of  hie  brothel's. 


* Plat.  Itep.  book  i.  § 1.,  et  seqq. 

^ So  Lysias  himself  declares  (Orat.  C. 
Eratostb.  p.  P2M,  2f>). 

“ Heraclid.  Pont.  ap.  Diog.  I^aert. 
ix.  50. 

* Glaucus  of  Rhegium  (Frag^n.  6), 
reported  by  A|M>llodoru»  (Fr.  8").  The 
aiionymuus  life  of  Thucytlides,  usually 
prefixed  to  his  work,  speaks  of  that 
writer  as  having  been  at  Thurium — 
which  is  called  Sybiu-is— between  its 
foundutioii  and  U.c.  4'J2.  But  this  au- 
thority is  of  very  little  weight.  Other 
celebrities  among  the  early  Tlmrians  are 
TisiiW,  the  Syracusan,  the  inventor  of 
rhetoric  (Phot.  Hibl.  loc.  s.  cit.?  Cic.de 
Invent,  ii.  2,  tkc.),  and  Cle.aiulridas,  the 
father  of  Gylippus  (Thucyd.  vi.  104; 
Antioch.  Fr.  12). 

* Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  '*Urbts  nostrre 
treceutesimo  decimo  anno  ....  auctor 
ille  (Hermlotus)  histuriam  earn  comlidit 
Thuriis  in  liulm.'* 

* See  Dahlmanus  Life  of  Herodutu.s, 
ch.  iii.  § 2. 
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his  history  was  there  first  composed  and  jniblished.  But  tlie 
assertion,  as  it  stands,  is  absurd;^  and  the  arguments  adduced 
in  supjwrt  of  it  are  not  sucli  as  to  command  aasent.  It  is 
proved  that  there  are  ])ortions  of  the  work  which  seem  written 
in  southern  Italy,*  and  that  there  are  others  whicli  could  not 
have  been  composed  till  long  after  the  time  when  Herodotus  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  'J'hurium.*  But  those  who  urge  these 
places  as  conclusive  omit  to  remark  that  from  their  parenthetic 
character  they  are  exactly  such  passages  as  a writer  employed 
for  many  years  in  finishing  and  retouching  his  composition 
might  conveniently  have  added  to  the  original  text.  That 
this  is  in  every  case  the  aiipearance  they  present,  a glance 
at  the  passages  themselves  will  show.®  They  can  always 
be  omitted  not  only  without  detriment,  but  sometimes  with 
manifest  advantage,  to  the  sense  and  connexion  of  the  sen- 
tences." This  fact  is  a strong  indication  that  they  are  no  part 
of  the  original  work,  but  insertions  made  by  the  author  as  jHjints 
bearing  ujx>n  his  histt)ry  came  to  his  knowledge.  Dahlmann 
indeed  rejects  altogether  the  notion  of  two  editions  of  Herodotus, 
because  no  ancient  writer  is  found  expre.ssly  to  mention  them  ; * 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  view  which  best  explains  all  the  pheno- 


^ SiDce  it  makefl  Herodotus  write  his 
whole  history  m on(  year, 

* As  iv.  15,  and  5»9,  and  vi.  127. 
Dahlmann  lulds  iii.  136-9,  and  v.  44*5; 
but  these  jiassages  may  just  as  well  havo 
been  written  in  Asia.  It  is  admitted 
that  Herodotus  may  have  compre- 
hended Italy  in  the  plan  of  his  early  tra- 
vels,” BO  that  ** accurate  knowledge*'  of 
the  localities,  aupposiug  that  it  appeared 
/which  may  be  questioned,',  wotild  not 
prove  the  passages  to  have  been  written 
in  Italy. 

^ The  following  are  the  only  paasages 
of  which  this  can  bo  said  with  any  cer- 
tainty: iii.  160,  adhn.;  v.  77,  ad  fin.  j 
vii.  114,  a<l  fin. ; 133-7,  and  233,  od  fin.; 
:ind  ix.  73,  ad  fin.  Dahlmann  would  add 
iv.  80,  where  Sitalces  is  mentioned  as  a 
man  already  known;  v.  93,  where  Hip* 
jiias  is  made  to  sneak  of  the  calamities 
wiiich  the  Corinthians  would  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  Athens;  vi.  98,  where  he 
thinks  the  reign  of  Ariaxerxes  is  8{)okeu 
of  as  past ; vii.  151,  where  there  U a re- 
ference to  the  embassy  of  Callias;  iii.  15, 
where  AmyrUeus  is  spoken  of  os  dead; 
and  i.  130,  where  there  is  a mention  of  a 
31edlan  revolt,  which  he  supposes  to  be 


Ahat  from  Darius  Nothus.  With  regard 
to  tiie  last  two  passages  he  is  completely 
mistaken,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  notes 
ad  Uic,  The  others  are  doubtful.  Sital- 
ces,  who  gradually  built  up  agreat  power 
(Diod.  Sic.  xii.  50;,  may  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloptmnesian  war. 
Corinth  had  suffered  considerably  at  the 
hands  of  Athens  by  n.c.  457  {Bee  Thucyd. 
i.  105-Gy.  In  vi.  98,  it  is  not  necessarily 
implied  that  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  is 
post.  And  the  emb^sy  of  Calliaa  was 
not  in  B.C.  431,  but  in  B.c.  449.  (See 
note  ad  loc.) 

* In  iii.  160,  the  parenthetic  portion 

is  from  Z<vin^ov  8)  roOrov  to  the  end. 
In  V.  77,  from  Saovv  Si  koI  to 

the  end  of  the  inscription.  In  vii. 
114,  from  Xl*p^iHh¥  to  saTopi/o’O’oue’ow. 
In  vii.  133-7,  from  S r<  Si  roitri  *AByjifal<n<rt 
to  lirdptifii  Sr  rhy  irp4r«poy  k6yoy. 
In  vii.  233,  from  rot»  rhy  wa79a  to  the 
end.  And  iu  ix.  73,  from  oSr«  to 
aro(rx^<r0ai. 

^ This  is  most  striking  in  the  last- 
mentioned  passage,  where  the  nexus  is 
peculiarly  awkward. 

• Life  of  Herodotus,  page  34,  E.  T. 
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mona.®  In  the  book  itself,  besides  the  indiention  already  men- 
tioned, ■which  is  almost  tantamount  to  a proof,  there  are  various 
passages  which,  either  singly  or  in  connexion  with  those  clearly 
written  in  Italy,  imply  the  existr-nce  of  two  forms  of  the  work, 
an  earlier  and  a later  one,  and  from  two  of  these  passages  we 
may  even  gather  that  tlie  work  was  publkhed  in  its  earlier 
shape.  The  enumeration  of  the  Ionian  and  ^lolian  cities  in 
the  first  lxK)k  is  such  as  would  l>e  natural  to  a man  writing  at 
Halicarnassus,  but  not  to  an  inliubitant  of  Italy.*  The  same 
may  be  siiid  of  the  enumeration  of  tlie  Satrapies.®  Again,  the 
description  of  the  road  between  Olympia  and  Athens,®  as  that 
which  led  “ from  Athens  to  I’isa,”  and  not  “ from  Pisa  to 
Athens,"  is  indicative  of  one  who  dwells  east  and  not  west  of 
Greece.  Moreover,  the  declaration  in  the  fourth  book — “ addi- 
tions are  what  my  work  always  from  the  very  first  affected  ” * — 
is  only  intelligible  on  the  hypothesis  above  adopted.  And, 
finally,  we  have  in  two  passages  a plain  j)roof,  not  only  of  two 
jieriods  and  places  of  comjKisition,  but  likewise  of  a double  pub- 
lication, In  describing  the  first  expedition  of  ^lardonius  against 
Greece,  Ileroilotus  turns  aside  from  his  narrative  to  remark 
that  at  this  jx)iut  ho  “ has  a marvel  to  relate,  which  will  greatlv 
suq)rise  thosi;  Greeks  who  cannot  believe  that  Otanes  advised 
the  seven  conspirators  to  make  Persia  a commonwealth;”® 
whereby  he  shows  that,  on  the  first  i)ublication  of  his  work,  tlu' 
ac(siuut  given  in  the  third  book  of  a debate  among  the  con- 
spirators as  to  the  proper  form  of  government  to  establish  in 
Persia,  had  provoked  criticism,  and  that  many  had  rejected  it 
as  incredible.  He  therefore  seeks  to  remove  their  Scruples  b\- 
noticing  a fact,  which  in  his  first  edition  ho  had  probablv 
omitted,  as  not  very  imj^rtant,  and  quite  unconnected  with  his 
main  subject  in  the  place  (which  is  the  warlike  expedition  of 
Mardouius),  namely,  that  Mardouius  at  this  time  put  down  the 


® It  is  allowed  to  some  extent  by  Col. 
Mure.  ^ Lit.  of  Greece,  toI.  iv.  p. 

* Herodotus  not  only  trikes  the  Ionian 
cities  in  rejfular  oixler  from  south  to 
north  (i.  14.';,  but  proceeds  from  them 
to  the  southern  yKolians  (ch.  149>  and 
from  them  to  the  yKoHaus  of  the  Troas 
(ch.  151).  Jxmking  at  Asia  Minor  from 
the  west,  a Greek,  accusiometl  to  coast* 
ing  Toyiiges,  would  have  followed  the 
Tcverse  order. 

s Cf.  iii.  90.  Hero<lnhi8  begins  with 
the  satrapy  which  contained  louia  and 


Caria;  a European  Greek  would  have 
commenced  with  the  Ucllcspout. 

* ii.  7. 

* Ch.  30.  npoerfl^soj  has  been  generally 
trauslstetl  “digix>aiong,”  or  *‘episo<les.'’ 
But  its  most  profnsr  sense  is  a<1ditionM. 
8U]>plemeDta.'’  It  twty  even  have  thin 
meaning  in  Arist.  Ithet.  i.  1,  § 3;  a pas- 
sage wliicb  has  been  consideretl  to  justify 
the  other  rendering.  See  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Lexicon,  ad  voc. 

* Herod,  vi.  43. 
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Greek  despots.  He  also  in  the  third  book,  on  beginning  his 
narrative  of  the  debate,  makes  a reference  to  the  same  objectors, 
which  he  does  in  a few  words,  inserted  probably  in  lieu  of  what 
lie  had  at  first  written.*  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  book  itself; 
and  we  may  add  to  it  the  fact  that,  while  some  writers  sjxike 
confidently  of  the  work  as  comiiosed  in  Italy,’  others  as  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that  it  was  written  in  Asia;*  and,  further — a 
fact  to  bo  hcwcafter  noticed  * — that  there  were  from  very  early 
times  ‘ two  readings  of  a most  important  passage  in  the  book, 
namely,  its  opening  sentence,  which  is  best  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  both  proceeiled  ec|ually  from  the  pen  of  the  author. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  besides  retouching  his  narrative  from 
time  to  time,  and  interweaving  into  it  such  subsequent  events 
as  seemed  in  any  way  to  illustrate  its  course  or  tenor,  Hero- 
dotus may  have  composed  at  Thurium  some  considerable  i>or- 
tions  of  his  work  ; for  instance,  the  second  and  fourth  books,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them.’  lie  may  likewise  have  considerably 
enlarged  the  other  books,  by  the  addition  of  those  long  jiaren- 
theses  which  are  for  ever  occurring,  whereby  the  general  line  of 
the  relation  is  broken  in  upon,  not  always  in  a manner  that  is 
quite  agreeable.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  passages  of  this  kind 
which  every  reader’s  memory  will  without  dilliculty  supplv ; 
they  form  in  general  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  each  book, 
and  added  to  the  second  and  fourth  books  would  amount  to  not 
much  less  than  one-half  of  the  History. 

At  the  same  time  he  no  doubt  composed  that  separate  work 
the  existence  of  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to 
deny* — his  History  of  Assyria.  The  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  book  was  written  and  published  will  be  given  in  a note 
on  the  text,*  and  need  not  be  anticipated  here.  That  it  was  a 
treatise  of  some  considerable  size  and  pretension  is  probable 
from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  detached  from  his  main  history. 


• Herod,  iii.  80.  In  the  first  edition  I 

should  conjecture  that  the  wonls  niu: 
fcoi  TototSf.  *Ordirr}S 

k.t.K, 

’ I’liny,  1.  8.  c. 

• Suidas  ad  voc.  *Hp6ioTos.  Lucian. 
Herod,  vol.  iv.  p.  116. 

• Sec  note  to  book  i.  ch.  1. 

‘ At  least  as  early  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jiui.  See  riutarch.  do  Exil.  (y.  F.) : 

t6  3^  'Hpoh6rov  'AAiKop»'a<r<r/(i>f  l<rroplijs 
i.7r69fiiis  iroAAol  fi(raypd^ovmyt 

'Hpo^6TOV  Qouplov. 


* The  whole  of  the  second  book,  wntli 
the  exception  of  the  first  chapter,  may 
have  been  composed  at  thU  time,  the 
oponiog  of  the  third  book  being  remo- 
delled after  the  second  was  written.  In 
the  fourth  book,  the  account  of  the  ox- 
jMxlitionof  Darius  cha.  1«4;  83-144)  mav 
liave  been  original,  and  the  rest  addeil 
at  Thurium. 

3 See  Dahlmann*s  Life  of  Herodotus, 
pp.  E.  T-;  Biihr,  Not.  ad  Herod, 

i.  106;  Mure.Lit.  of  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  270. 

* See  note  to  book  i.  ch.  Xu6. 
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and  published  separately.*  It  must,  one  would  think,  at  least 
have  exceeded  in  bulk  the  account  of  Egv'pt,  which  occui)ies  the 
whole  of  the  second  book,  or  it  would  naturally  have  formed  an 
episode  to  the  main  narrative,  in  the  place  where  wo  instinct- 
ively look  for  it,®  and  where  its  omission  causes  a want  of 
harmony  in  the  general  plan  of  the  History.  And  it  may  have 
been  very  considerably  longer  than  the  Egyptian  section.  With 
these  literary  labours  in  hand,  it  is -no  wonder  if  Herodotus, 
having  reached  the  i>eriod  of  middle  life,  when  the  fatigues  of 
travel  l>egin  to  bo  more  sensibly  felt,  and  being  moreover 
entangled  in  somewhat  diflicult  domestjc  politics,  laid  aside  his 
wandering  habits,  and  was  contented  to  remain  at  Thurium 
without  even  exploring  to  any  great  extent  the  countries  to 
which  his  new  position  gave  him  an  easy  access.’  There  is  no 
trace  of  his  having  journeyed  further  during  these  years  than 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Metapontum  and  Crotona,  except  in  a 
single  instance.  He  must  have  jiaid  a visit  to  Athens  at  least 
as  late  as  b.c.  43(1,  and  probably  some  years  later;  for  he  saw 
the  magnificent  Propyhea,"  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  construc- 
tions of  Pericles,  which  was  not  commenced  till  n.c.  43ti,  nor 
finished  till  five  years  aftersvards.®  Perhaps  this  visit  was 
delayed  till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
anil  it  may  have  been  by  its  mcims  that  Herodotus  became  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  little  events  belonghig  to  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  war,'  of  which  it  is  unlikely  that  more 
than  vague  rumours  would  have  reached  him  at  Thurium. 


* It  has  been  queetioned  whether  the 
Aftsyriau  Hiatory  was  ever  iiitendetl  fer 
a separate  work,  and  su^gesteti  that  it 
nmy  have  l>t*on  meiuit  only  for  one  of 
the  larger  episodes  in  which  our  author 
was  wont  to  indulge.  ' See  Dahlmann, 
p.  Iti8;  Bahr,  1.  a.  c.;  Mure,  p.  271.) 
But  if  BO,  whei*o  was  it  to  have  come  in  I 
Bahr  (following  Jager,  Disp.  Herod,  p. 
229}  suggests  for  its  place  tiie  end  of  the 
third  book,  where  the  revolt  and  reduc* 
tion  of  Babylon  are  relatetl.  But  thi«  U 
cuntnvry  to  the  analogy  of  all  the  other 
lengthy  episodes,  and  to  the  perviuling 
idea  of  the  work.  The  right  by  wbicli 
such  episodes  come  in  at  all,  is  their  con- 
uexion  with  the  incrciusing  greatuejis  of 
the  Persian  empire;  ami  they  therefore 
occur  at  the  point  wlierc  the  Persian  em* 
pire  6rst  absorbs  or  attempts  to  absorb 
each  country.  (See  i.  95,  142,  171,  178; 
ii.  2;  iii.  20;  iv.  5;  v.  3.)  In  the  only 
two  places  where  the  Assyrian  History 


could  properly  have  come  into  the  extant 
Work  of  HertnlotUfl — the  absoqition  of 
Asayria  by  Media,  and  of  Babylonia  by 
IVrsrn — the  roiuler  is  refermi  to  the 
A.ssyriiUi  HUtorv  for  iufi»rmation.  To 
me  this  is  coiiciusivo  evidence  that  it 
was  always  intended  to  have  been  (as  in- 
det^l  1 believe  that  in  fact  it  was)  a sepa- 
rate work. 

* The  natural  place,  according  to  tho 
notions  of  Assyrian  history  entertaiuetl 
by  our  author,  would  have  been  IxKdk  i. 
ch.  1 84,  where  he  is  forced  to  speak  of 
certain  pei-sons  who  doubtless  figured  in 
it  conspicuously.  He  did  not  make  any 
distinction  between  Assyrian  and  Baby* 
Ionian  history, 

* Supra,  p.  10.  * Herod,  v.  77. 

® Har|>ocrat.  ad.  voc.  TlfxnrvXcua  TaOra, 
Philoch.  Fr.  98. 

* As,  1,  the  attack  upon  Tbehes  (vij. 
2^13  I,  where  he  km^ws  the  numlwrof  the 
assailants,  the  important  part  taken  by 
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n»e  state  of  Thurium,  while  it  was  the  abode  of  Henxlotus, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  perpetual  trouble  and  disejuiet. 
The  first  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  were  spent,  ns 
has  been  already  shown, in  a bloody  feud  Iwtween  the  new 
comers  and  the  ancient  inhabitants — the  Sybarites.  Soon 
afterwards  a war  broke  out  between  the  Thurians  and  the  ju-ople 
of  Tareutum,  which  was  carried  on  both  by  laud  and  sea,  witli 
varied  success,  and  which  probably  continue<l  during  a space  of 
several  years.’  A little  later,  as  the  I’eloponnesian  struggle 
approached,  an  internal  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen  among 
the  citizens  themselves  as  to  the  side  which  they  should  e.spouso 
in  the  approaching  contest.*  The  true  controversy  was  thinly 
veiled  under  the  show  of  a doubt  about  the  person  and  state 
entitled  to  be  n'garded  as  the  real  founders  of  the  city.  From 
the  first  the  Pelojtonnesian  element  in  the  population  had  been 
considerable,  and  now  this  section  of  the  inliabitants  put  forward 
pretensions  to  the  first  place  in  the  colony.  The  horrors  of 
civil  war  were  for  the  present  avoided  by  an  appeal  to  the 
common  oracle  of  both  races,  which  skilfully  eluded  the  diffi- 
culty, and  staved  off  the  threatened  crisis,  by  declaring  that 
Apollo  himself,  and  none  other,  was  to  be  accounted  the  founder. 
Hut  the  stniggle  of  parties,  in  however  subdued  a form,  must 
have  continued,  and  we  find  marked  traces  of  it  alwut  the 
period  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  Tliurium  first  wavers 
lietween  the  two  belligerents,’  then  joins  Athens,  banishing 
those  who  oppose  the  mea.sure,®  and  finally,  after  the  Athenian 
•lisasters,  expels  three*  hundred  of  its  citizens  for  the  crime  of 
AttieUm,  and  becomes  an  ally  of  the  opposite  side.’ 

It  Ls  uncertain  whether  Herodotus  lived  to  see  all  these 
vicissitudes.  The  plaee  and  time  of  his  death  are  matters  of 


EurymachuB,  and  bis  fate  (compare 
Thuevd.  ii.  '2,  and  5,  ad  fin.);  2.  the  be- 
trayal of  the  Peloponneaian  amt^Baadors 
to  the  Athenians  by  Sitalces  fvii.  137), 
where  he  has  the  names  of  three,  the 
place  where  they  were  seized,  and  the 
fact  of  their  beinf;  brought  to  Athens 
for  punishment:  with  an  alluBion  also 
to  tlie  cause  of  the  exanperation  of  the 
Athenians  against  Uiem  ffA« 

Touf  iK  Tlpvv$os;  comp.  Thucyd.  ii.  07, 
ad  fin.^;  and,  3,  the  «{»aring  of  Decelea, 
when  the  country  between  iirilcHMiia  and 
i^ames  was  ravaged  by  Archidanius  (ix. 
73;  the  fact  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  stateiucnts  of  Thucydides,  ii.  23, 


though  not  mentioned  by  him\  I should 
incline  also  to  RBsign  the  tlight  of  Zopy- 
rus  (iii.  160,  ad  fin.)  to  the  tiame  periotl 
(n.c.  431  or  43o;.  Jfo  litUe  events  are  re- 
lated of  a iater  date, 

* Page  19. 

* Diixl.  Sic.  xii.  23.  The  description, 
although  placed  under  one  year,  seems 
applicable  to  a longer  period.  (Siavo* 

— /ir3p6ou*' — xoAA4t 
Kol  ^LKpo^oKiffnovs.)  Compare  Antioch. 
Fr.  12. 

* Ibid.  xii.  3.5. 

“ Thucyd.  vi.  104.  * Ibid.  vii.  33. 

’ Dionys.  Hal.  Lys.  iv.  p.  453. 
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controversy.  Some  writers  of  great  eminence  have  thought  it 
j)lain  from  his  work  tliat  he  must  not  only  have  been  alive,  but 
have  been  still  engaged  in  its  comjmsition,  at  least  ns  late  as  his 
seventy-seventh  year."  One  tradition  even  prolongs  his  life  to 
the  year  B.c.  when  Ids  ago  would  have  In'en  ninety.  Of 
the  place  of  his  death  three  accounts  are  given ; according  to 
one  he  die<l  at  f’ella  in  Macedonia ; ' according  to  another,  at 
Athens;’  while  a third  placed  his  decease  at  Thurium.’  When 
the  evidence  is  so  conflicting,  it  is  impossible  that  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  it  can  bo  more  than  conjectural.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  Herodotus 
really  enjoyed  the  length  of  life  which  has  been  commonly 
assigned  to  him.  There  is  no  pn.s.sage  in  his  writings  of  which 
we  can  say  that  it  must  certainly  have  been  written  later  than 
B.C.  dSO.*  There  are  a few  which  may  have  been  comjoosed 
about  B.c.  425  or  424,‘  but  none  which,  rightly  understood,  give 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  later  date.®  The  work  of  Hero- 
dotu-s,  therefore,  contains  no  sign  that  he  outlived  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  pcrha{)s  it  may  be  said  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  his  having  died  at  Thurium  when  he  was  about 
sixty.’  His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  market-place  of  that  city ; 


• See  Dfthimami’s  Life  of  Herodotus, 
cli.  iii.  § 1,  Htl  fin.;  Miii-e’s  Literature  of 
Greece, vol.  iv.  App.G. ; and  Dr.  ^chmitz’a 
article  in  Smitli's  Biograpliical  Diction- 
aiy,  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

• Stiidas  fjwl  voc.  ’EXKdyiHos)  makes 
Herodotus  vUit  tlio  court  of  Amy  ntas  IL. 
king  of  Macedon,  who  only  mounted  the 
throne  in  d.c.  394.  (See  Clinton,  F.  11. 
vol.  ii.  App.  ch.  4.) 

• Suidaa  (ad  voc.  *HptJ8oToy'i  reporta 
this  ti-adition,  but  expresses  his  disbe- 
lief of  it. 

• Jlurcellin.  in  vit.  Tbuyed.  p.  ix. 

• This  was  the  view’  of  SuitluB,  who 
nays;  rb  ©oopior,  iiroiKiCiffiti'oy  irtrb 

c6«Aovttjj  KUtcf?  t«A«v- 

TTjJ  i^opai  Tt'Oairrai. 

^ It  cauuot  be  proved  that  any  event 
reconied  by  Herodotus  is  more  recent 
than  the  betrayal  of  the  BjxiHan  and 
Corinthian  nmlw-iwatloi's  into  the  hiuids 
of  the  Athenians  (Herod,  vii.  133-7), 
which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  it.c. 
430.  (Thucyd.  ii.  67.) 

‘ As  the  cruel  de^  committed  by 
Ame.stris  in  Arr  oW  (vii,  114  ,,  which, 
however,  cannot  1>«  determine<l  within 
a space  of  10  or  15  years  ; the  desertion 
of  Zopyrus  to  the  Atbcniaxis  (iii.  160, 


nd  6n.),  which  was  toirardg  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxorxes  (Ctes.  Kxc. 
§ 43);  and  the  app^irmt  mention  of  that 
rcign  as  past  (vi.  99),  which  wouhl  be 
decisive,  if  it  distinctly  asserted  what  it 
is  supposed  to  imply. 

* The  pAissages  allegetl  by  Dahlmann 
(i.  130;  iii.  15;  and  ix.  73)  are  explained 
in  the  notes  mi  ivc. 

' The  negative  evitlcnce  derived  from 
the  abseuco  fn*m  his  great  work  of 
touches  clearly  marking  a later  date,  is 
an  aigimient  of  great  imj>ort;uicc,  when 
it  is  observed  how’  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous such  touches  are  up  to  a parti- 
cular period.  The  complete  silence  w’itli 
reganl  to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which, 
if  it  hml  passed  before  his  eyes,  must 
have  appeared  to  him  the  must  important 
event  of  his  time,  feoetus  to  show  that  at 
least  he  did  not  outlive  n.c.  415.  Had 
he^  witnessed  the  struggle,  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  made  some  allu- 
sion to  it.  Had  ho  seen  its  close,  he 
could  not  have  made  the  assertion  in 
book  vii.  ch.  170,  that  a certain  slaughter 
of  Tareutines  and  Rhegines  was  the 
greatest  which  ever  befel  the  Greeks. 
Had  he  been  still  living  when  Thurium 
joined  the  Pelo]x.>uuesian  side  in  b.c. 
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and  there  probably  was  the  epitaph  quoted  by  ancient  Avriters. 
The  story  of  bis  having  been  buried  with  Thucydides  at  Athens 
is  absurd  upon  its  face.  It  might  suit  the  romance  writers  to 
give  the  two  great  historians  a single  tomb  ; but  nothing  can  be 
more  unlikely  than  such  a happy  conjunction.  Thucydides, 
moreover,  was  buried  in  the  family  burial-place  of  the  Cimonidac. 
where  “it  was  not  lawful  to  inter  a stranger.”*  How  then 
should  Herodotus  have  rested  within  its  precincts  ? unless  it  be 
said  that  he  too  was  of  the  Cimonian  family,  which  no  ancient 
writer  asserts.  The  legend  of  his  death  at  Pella  belongs  to  the 
very  improbable  tale  of  his  having  enjoyed,  in  company  with 
Hellauicus  and  Euripides,*  the  hospitality  of  Amyntas  II.,  king 
of  Macedon,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.c.  3!)4,  when  Herodotus 
would  have  been  ninety ! On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  historian  died  at  Thurium  (shortly  after  his  return  from 
a visit  paid  to  Athens  in  about  the  year  B.c.  4.30  or  420),  at  an 
age  little,  if  at  all,  e.vceeding  sixty.*  He  would  thus  have 
escaped  the  troubles  which  afflicted  his  adopted  country  during 
the  later  portion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  have  been  spared 
the  pain  of  seeing  the  state  of  which  he  was  a citizen  enrol 
herself  among  the  enemies  of  his  loved  and  admired  Athens. 

No  author  tells  us  anything  of  the  domestic  life  of  Herodotus. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a conjecture  from  this  silence,  it 
seems  fair  to  .suppose  that  he  was  unmarried.  His  estimate  of 
the  female  character  is  not  high ; * and  his  roving  propensities  in 
Ills  earlier  days  would  have  interposed  a bar  to  matrimony  at 
the  time  of  life  when  men  commonly  enter  on  it.  That  he 
died  cliildless  seems  to  bo  indicated  by  the  position  in  which  he 
is  made  to  stand  to  a certain  l’lesirrhoii.s,  who  is  said  to  have 
inherited  all  his  property,  and  to  have  brought  out  his  work 


412,  he  would  have  been  banUhed  with 
Lysias,  and  would  then  probably  never 
have  been  known  as  **  the  Thurian.” 

* Marcollinus  proves  the  family  con- 
nexion of  Thucydides  with  the  Ciinonidie 
by  the  fact  of  his  tomb  being  among  the 
fi^fiara  Kifitivia  { Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  ix.):— 
{«VoT  7^  he  says,  ^ir«r  0dirr«Teu* 

^ Suidas  ad  voc.  *E\Xcl»'iiro}. 

^ It  has  been  argued  that  the  general 
tone  and  character  of  our  author's  work 
prove  him  to  have  composed  it  in  old 
age  (Dahlmann,  p.  37,  E.  T.;  Jager, 
JJwp.  Herod,  p.  10;  Biilir,  de  Vit.  et 
Script.  Herod.  § 4);  but  Col.  Mure  judi- 


ciously remai'ks  that  the  peculiarities 
insist*^  on  may  *'with  better  reason  be 
regarded  as  reflecting  the  mind  of  the 
man  than  the  time  of  life  at  which  he 
wrote.  The  author  of  a namitive  treat- 
ing at  similar  length,  and  in  equally 
popular  vein,  the  more  interesting  vicis- 
situdes of  a national  history,  will  usually 
be  found,”  he  observes,  “where  the 
notices  of  his  life  arc  scanty  or  fabulou.H, 
taking  his  place  in  the  traditions  of  his 
country,  and  in  the  fancy  of  hi.s  readers, 
as  an  aged  man.'*  (Literature  of  Gi*eece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  .517.) 

^ Compare  i.  4 and  8;  ii.  Ill,  &o. 
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lifter  Ills  death.®  These  statements  rest,  it  must  be  admitted, 
on  autliority  of  the  least  trustworthy  kind;  but  it  seems  rash  to 
rejeet  them  a.s  worthless.  'I’hey  have  no  internal  improbability  ; 
and  it  is  in  their  favour  that  they  are  not  sueh  as  it  would  have 
been  worth  any  man’s  while  to  invent. 

'J’he  ;;reat  work  of  Herodotus,  to  whieh  he  hod  devoted  so 
many  years,  was  not  piThaps  regarded  by  him  os  altogi“thcr 
eomplete  at  his  deeease.  He  was  continually  adding  touches  to 
it,  as  events  came  to  his  knowledge  whiidi  seemwl  to  him  in  any 
way  to  illustrate  or  confirm  his  narrative.  In  one  place,  itself 
perhaps  among  the  latest  additions  to  the  history,*  he  promises 
to  relate  an  occurrence,  for  whieh  we  look  in  vain  through  the 
remaining  pages.  This  may  bo  a mere  inadvertence,  pirallel  to 
that  which  has  jwrmitted  the  repetition  of  a foolish  tale  about 
the  priestesses  of  I’edasa,  with  a variation  in  the  story  which 
reads  like  a contradiction.®  But  it  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  a trace  of  incomjdelene.ss,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the 
true  account,  the  author  having  designed  to  introduce  the 
sequel  of  the  narrative  at  a later  iwint  in  his  history,  but  having 
tiled  before  proceeding  so  far.  If  his  decease  occurred  when  he 
ivas  about  sixty,  this  would  bo  far  more  probable  than  if  we 
were  bound  to  accejit  the  common  notion  of  his  longevity. 
Dahlmann’s  supposition  ® that  Herodotus,  writing  at  the  age  of 
seventy-sevtm,  was  still  contemplating  not  only  small  improve- 
ments, but  a lengthy  digression  on  a mo.st  imjiortant  subject,  if 
not  ail  entirely  new  work,  is  os  unlikely  as  anything  that  can 
well  be  imagined  on  such  a subject.  If  the  History  of  Hero- 
dotus strikes  us  as  wanting  Huish,  both  in  some  points  of  detail 
and  in  the  awkwardne.ss  and  abrujitness  of  its  close,  wo  may 
fairly  ascribe  the  defect  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  writer. 


* Tlicse  ]mrtieular«  arc  rejvorted  by 
llepha’t^tiou  'ap.  Phot.  Bibliotbpc.  CckI. 
19h,  p.  478 1,  writer  of  arnall  aiiUio* 
rity,  who  moi’eover  thrown  discredit  on 
hie  own  auccdot^a  by  allowing  them  to 
contradict  one  another.  The  same  Pie* 
Hirrhoiu*,  who  in  two  of  bis  tales  is  mitde 
to  be  our  author’s  heir,  in  another  is 
said  to  have  committed  suicide  wdiile 
Herodotus  was  still  engaged  U|kiu  his 
work.  (Ibid.  p.  48:5.; 

* Book  vii.  ch.  213. 

^ See  i.  17.*),  and  viii.  104,  The 
minicle,  which  iu  the  first  passage  is 


said  to  have  occurred  three  times,  in  the 
last  is  mvntionetl  as  having  only  been 
witnessed  twice.  The  discrepancy  may 
pcrha]»8  be  explained  by  the  considera* 
tion,  that  the  three  closing  books  were 
written  before  the  others.  (^See  note  on 
Hook  vii.  l.j  The  tbinl  occurrence  may 
have  fallen  in  the  interval  between  the 
coinpositiou  of  Book  viii.  and  Book  i.^ 
and  the  pasieu^e  iu  Itook  viii.  may  have 
been  left  as  couijk)8<h1  by  inadvertence. 

® Life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  ix.  § 2.  Col. 
Mure  a<lopts  the  same  view.  (Lit.  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  27u-l.) 
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who  was  probably  not  older  than  sixty,  and  perhaps  not  more 
than  fifty-five  at  his  decease.  Had  his  life  been  lengthened  to 
the  term  ordinarily  allotted  to  man,  the  little  blemishes  which 
modern  criticism  discerns  might  have  bt'en  removed,  and  the 
work  have  shown  throughout  the  finished  grace  which  the 
master’s  hand  is  wont  to  impart  when  it  consciously  gives  the 
hist  touches. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  SOURCES  FROM  WHICH  HERODOTUS  COMPILED  HIS  HISTORY. 


Importance  of  the  question.  Historical  materials  already  existing  in  Greece. 
Works  of  three  kinds  : 1.  Mythological;  2.  Geographical;  3.  Strictly  historical. 
How  far  used  as  materials  by  Hero<lotu8.  Xanthus.  Charon.  Dionysius. 
The  geographers  : IlecaUcus,  Scylax,  Aristoas.  The  poets.  Chief  source  of 
the  History  of  Herodotus,  pei'sonal  observation  aind  inquiry.  How  far  authen* 
ticated  by  monumental  records:  1.  In  Greece;  2.  In  foreign  countries  — 
Egypt,  Uabylou,  Persia.  General  result. 

In  order  to  estimate  ariglit,  either  the  liistorical  value  of  the 
great  work  of  our  author,  or  tlie  credit  that  is  due  to  him  for  its 
composition,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the 
materials  which  he  jMssessed  and  the  sources  from  which  he 
tlrew  his  narrative.  “ The  value  of  every  history,  as  a work  of 
utility,  must  primarily  depend  on  the  copiousness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  materials  at  the  author’s  disposal.”*  And  the 
merit  of  the  author  ns  an  historian  must  he  judged  from  the 
sagacity  which  he  shows  in  the  eotnpnrative  estimate  of  the 
various  soiu-ees  of  his  information,  and  the  use  whitli  he  makes 
of  the  shxjk  of  materials,  bo  it  scanty  or  abundant,  to  which 
circumstances  give  him  access.  To  judge,  then,  either  of  the 
writer  or  his  work,  we  must  inquire  what  the  sources  of  infoiTna- 
tion  were  from  which  Herodotus  had  it  in  his  power  to  draw, 
and  to  what  extent  he  availed  himself  of  them. 

Now  it  seems  certain  that  a considerable  store  of  written 
historical  information  already  existed  in  the  native  language  of 
Herodotus  at  the  time  when  he  commenced  his  history.  His- 
torical composition  had  not,  indeed,  begun  at  a very  distant 
date ; hut  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  u.c.,  there  had 
been  a rapid  sm’cession  of  writers  in  this  dejinrtment,  more 
especially  among  the  fellow-<‘Ountrymen  of  our  author  in  Asiatic 
Greece.  Setting  aside  Cadmus  of  IMiletus  as  a jiersonuge  whose 
existence  is  at  least  doubtful,’  tliere  may  certainly  be  enume- 


* See  Mure’s  Literature  of  Greece,  'well  condensed  by  Muller  in  his  second 

vol.  iv.  pp.  294-5.  volume  of  the  Fragmeuta  Hist.  Gnec. 

* The  arguments  against  Cadmus  are  pp.  3,  4. 
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rate<l  as  labourers  in  the  historieal  field  durinp;  this  and  the  first 
half  of  the  ensuing  century,  Eugoeon  of  Samos,  Bion  and 
Delochus  of  Proconnosus,  Eudemus  of  Paros,  Amelesagoras  of 
Chalcetlon,  Democles  of  Phygcla,  Heeat-ncus  and  Dionysius  of 
31iletu.s,  Charon  of  Lampsticus,  Damastes  of  Sigeum,  Xanthus  of 
Sardis,  and  Plierecydes  of  Leros — all  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
the  islands  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  authors  of  books 
on  historical  subjects  before  or  al>out  the  time  when  Herodotus 
read  the  first  draft  of  his  work  at  Athens.  Besides  tliese  writers 
there  were  others  of  considerable  repuhition  in  more  distant 
parts  of  Ureece,  as  Aeusilaiis  of  Argos,  Theagenes  and  Hippys 
of  Rhegium,  Polyzelus  of  Messenia,^  A'c.,  whoso  productions 
ladong  to  the  same  period.  TIk!  works  of  these  historians,  so 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  notices  of  ancient  authors,*  and 
the  fragments  we  jk)s.scss  of  many  of  them,’  are  divisible  into 
three  classes,  of  very  diflerent  importance  and  authority.  Tlie 
earlier  writers,  who  are  fairly  represtmted  by  Aeusilaiis,  seem  to 
have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  tlie  ancient  Greek 
legends,  belonging  to  the  mythical  period  before  the  return  of 
tlie  Heraeleids.  They  wrote  works  which  they  called  generally 
“Genealogies”  or  “ Theogonies,”®  imitated  closely  from  tlie  old 
genealogical  jxiets,  such  as  Hesiod,  whose  poem  entitled  “ Theo- 
gonia”  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  followed  by  some  of 
them.’  X'o  complete  production  of  the  kind  by  a writer  of  this 
early  age  has  come  down  to  us ; but  the  Bibliotheca  of  the 
grammarian  Apollodorus  * is  jierha2>s  a tolerable  rejiresentation 
of  their  usual  character. 

The  next  subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  prose 
writers,  and  on  which  works  were  comjxised  by  some  of  the 
authors  above-mentioned,  was  geograjihy.  At  all  times  an 
important  element  in  historical  research,  this  study,  in  the 


* For  a detailed  scconnt  of  these 
writers  and  tlicir  productions,  see 
Muller’s  Fr.  H.  O.  vols.  i.  and  ii.  Comp. 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici*  vol.  ii.  Appen- 
dix, ch.  21,  and  Mure,  vol.  iv.  ch.  3. 
Matthiffi’s  Manual  of  the  History  of 
Greek  and  Homan  Literature,  thougli 
scanty,  is  useful. 

* Particuhirly  from  Suidaa. 

* Stuns  and  0reu7.er  were  the  first  to 
begin  the  collection  of  these  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  hna  at  last 
been  accomplished,  ho  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  desire,  dv  C.  Muller,  in  the  work 
already  so  o^n  quoted. 


• As  the  works  of  Aeusilaiis  and  Heca- 
tsus,  eiititlotl  Po'faA.trylcu  (Suid.  ad  voc. 
Aciisilavis,  Stepb.  Byz.,  &c.;,  and  that 
of  Pherveydes,  which  was  called  0fo- 
yoria  (Suid.). 

Clement  says  of  Aeusilaiis  and  Eti- 
melus  ' Eudemus  ?) — t4 
Xa^ay  fit  x6yo¥  (Strom,  vi,  p. 

752-6).  The  fragments  of  Acusilatw 
show  the  statement  to  be  true. 

* Printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
Muller's  Fmgm.  H.  Or.,  and  edited  in  a 
sejtarute  form  by  Tanaquil  Faber  (Sau» 
mur,  1611),  Heyne  (Gottingen,  1762  , 
aud  Clavier  Paris,  1805^. 
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earlier  period  of  Greek  literature,  was  scnreely  di.stiii<;uish(>d 
from  that  nobler  science  of  wliieli  it  is  properly  the  handmaid. 
Scylax  of  Caryanda,"  Hecatauis,'  ])ionysius,  accordin'!  to  one 
account,^  Charon,^  Damastes,^  and  perhaps  Deniocles,*'  wrote 
treatises  on  general  or  s])ecial  geography,  into  which  they  inter- 
wove CK'casional  notices  belonging  to  the  historv'  of  the  country 
who.s(;  feature's  they  were  engaged  in  describing.  'J'hese  labours 
led  the  way  to  history  ])roper.  Dionysius  of  iMiletus,  a con- 
temiR)rary  and  countrymiui  of  llecatieius,®  seems  to  have  set  the 
example  by  the  composition  of  a work  entitled  I’ersiea,  or 
1‘ersian  Uistory,  which  probably  traced  the  progress  of  that 
nation  ti-om  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  a periiHl  which  cannot  be  fixed 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.’  This  work  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  the  early  j>art  of  the  fifth  century  n.c."  The  examjde 
thus  set  was  soon  followed  by  others.  Charon  of  Lampsaeus, 
and  Xanthus  of  Sardi.s,  towards  the  middle  of  the  centurv, 
coinj'osed  treatises  jrartly  on  the  special  history  of  their 
own  <'ountries,  partly  on  more  ge-neral  subjects.  Charon,  in 
his  Hellenica  and  IVrsica,  went  over  most  of  the  ground 
which  is  traversed  by  Herodotus,®  while  in  his  I’rytanes,  or 


* The  work  which  has  come  down  to 
ua  under  tlie  name  of  thU  writer  U uu- 
/loubtttdiy  apurioita.  but  still  it  ia  a nign 
that  a geuuiue  work  had  once  exuitcd. 
There  is  turther  evidence  mthe  passages 
qmited  bv  Aristotle  ^^Polit.  vii.  13;  and 
others,  wLich  do  not  occur  iu  the  ficti* 
tious  Scylax. 

‘ The  great  work  of  Hocatfcus  was 
entitled  ‘The  Circuit  of  the  Earth* 
(yris  irtp(oiios}.  It  contained  a de«crij>- 
tion  of  tho  known  W'orld,  which  he 
divided  into  two  parts,  Kurop<^  <uid  Asia, 
including  iu  the  latter  Africa.  Tho 
coasts  of  the  Mediterraneau  were  de- 
ficnl>ed  iu  detail;  but  onlysciiuty  know- 
ledge woif  shown  of  the  more  iuhuid 
tracts.  Ftfr  a complete  account  see 
Klaui«en's  Fragments  of  llccaUcus,  imd 
Mure's  Litemture  of  Greece,  vol.  iv,  pp. 
144-1. '■>8. 

* Suidiis  (atl  voc.  Aioyvtrios  MiX^- 

asciibes  to  him  a W4>rk  entitled 
* olKovpL*v7}St  or  a iJtscrip- 

tion  of  the  Inhabited  World ; but  it 
is  doubted  whether  the  book  intended 
is  not  that  of  the  Augi^tan  geographer 
commonly  known  as  Dionysius  i'erie- 
gftes  (IJernhardy  *d  Piou.  Per,  p.  48'J; 
Miiller  ad  Fmgm.  H.  G.  vol.  ii.  p.  0;. 

* Charon  wrote  a Peri^dus  of  the  parts 


lying  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Horcule.'* 
•^Suidas  . 

* Damastes  is  <juote<l  by  Strabo  on  the 
gi'ography  of  the  Troas,  and  of  Cyprus 
(xiii.  p.  b42,  and  xiv.p.  973).  Agathemer 
Sfiys  (^i.  1 ) that  he  wrote  a Periplus.  His 
geogiaphy  was  followe<l  to  n considerable 
extent  by  Eratosthenes  S’rab.  i.  p.  t»8  , 

* Democles  treated  of  the  “Volcanic 
phenomena  in  Asia  Minor”  Strab,  i,  p. 
8*'»„  probably  iu  a geographical  work. 

^ Siiidas  (ul  voc.  ‘EKaraTos. 

’ Since  he  is  mud  to  have  wntten  a 
work  • t>n  events  sufiscqn<;nt  to  the  reign 
oT  JJarius*  Suidits), 

* Suidas  Sivys  that  Dionysius  flounslietl 
coDteiii|K>raneously  with  HecaUeus.  It 
is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  he  outlivtMl 
Darius  many  years,  liccatanis  seems  to 
have  die«l  mam  after  D.c.  48u  '^Suidita  ad 
voc.  ’EAAarjitof  i, 

s Charon  rela*od  the  dream  of  Asty- 
ogos  with  regard  to  his  daughter  Maii- 
d.uu5;  the  revolt  and  flight  of  Pactyas 
the  Lydian,  first  to  Mytilimib  and  then 
to  Chios,  with  his  tiual  capture  by  the 
Pemians  ; the  aid  lent  by  Athens  to  the 
revolteil  loiiiaiis,  the  sack  of  Sar<lis 
except  the  cita<lel,  au<l  the  i*etre:it  fol- 
lowing closely  upon  it;  also  the  disasters 
which  Murdouius  experienced  about 
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“ Chief  Killers  of  Sparta,”  he  laid  perhaps  the  first  foundation 
amon"  the  Greeks  of  a praclii'al  system  of  ehronoloj^’.*  lie 
was  likewise  the  author  of  a work  or  works  ^ on  the  annals  of 
his  native  city,  LampSacus,  of  which  several  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  Xanthiis  treated  at  length  of  the  history  of 
Lydia,  not  only  during  the  recent  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadie,^ 
hut  also  during  the  remoter  times  of  the  Heraclidie,  and  even 
of  tlie  -\tyada?.  He  indulged  in  ethnological,  linguistic,  and 
geological  dissertations;*  and  mii.st  have  written  a historj’,  in 
the  general  character  of  its  matter  not  very'  unlike  that  of  our 
author.  A book  ujion  the  Magian  priest  caste  is  also  assigned 
• to  him ; but  it  is  so  seldom  quoted  ‘ that  some  doubt  may  be 
considered  to  attach  to  it.  About  the  same  time  probably, 
Hippys  of  Khegiiim  comjxised  an  account  of  the  coloni.sation  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  also  a chronological  work,  the  exact  nature 
of  wliich  cannot  be  determined.*  It  is  likely  that  besides  these 
autliors  there  may  have  Ireen  many  others,  who,  under  the 
general  name  of  Logographers  or  legend-writers,  devoted  them- 
selves to  historical  subjects,  and  es|)ecially  to  that  wdiich  could 
Jiot  fail  to  exercise  a jjarticular  attraction,  the  history  of  the  war 
with  I’ersia.’ 

This  brief  review  is  perhajis  enough  to  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  materials  which  existed  in  the  historical  lite- 
rature of  his  country  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  may  be 
presumed  to  have  written.®  It  is,  however,  quite  a distinct 


Mount  Athoe.  He  likewit«e  noticed  the 
Bight  of  Tbemistoclea  to  Asia,  which  he 
laced  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  Thus 
is  narrative  would  seem  to  have  come 
down  to  a later  date  than  the  main 
narrative  of  Herodotus.' 

^ Suidas,  who  alone  mentions  this 
Work,  notices  that  it  was  chntnological. 

* Suidiis  meutirms  two  books  of  Cha- 
ron's on  this  subject,  and  the  extracts 
from  his  writings  concerning  Lampsacus, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  furnish 
three  distinct  titles,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  w'hether  all  the  references  are 
not  really  to  a single  treatise.  fSee 
Miiller's  Fi*ag,  H.  Or,  vol.  i.  pp.  xix.- 

XX.) 

* Col.'  Mure  doubts  whether  Xanthus 
treated  of  this  perio<).  because  “not  one 
of  the  successors  of  Gyges  is  noticed  in 
his  Fragments”  (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  17'!},  but  it  has  with  much  I'eason 
been  conjectured  <Muller,  vol.  i.  p*  40) 
that  the  work  of  Xanthus  furnished 

VOL.  I. 


Nicholas  of  Damascus  with  his  materials 
fur  the  history  of  the  kings  in  question. 

^ See  his  Fragments,  Frs.  1,  3,  4, 
and  8. 

* Twiceonly.viz.  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(Proem.  § ‘i),  and  by  Clemens  Alexmi- 
drinus  (Strom.  Hi.  p.  .M5).  The  former 
passage  has  been  doubted  (Miiller,  p. 
44),  but  without  su6ficient  reason. 

• Suidas  merely  calls  this  work 
XpoiuKd.  The  few  fragments  which  re- 
main of  it  seem  to  show  that  its  compass 
was  great  ami  its  aflectation  of  accuracy 
remarkable  (^eo  Fragments  1,  2,  3,  ami 
5’u  The  conjecture  that  the  other  works 
ascribed  to  Hippys  were  portions  of  hts 
Xpoviiri  (which  Col.  Mure  approves,  p. 
178;,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  citations. 
(See  MiilleFs  Fr.  H.  G.  vol.  ii.  pp.  13- 
15.) 

^ Tliat  several  of  the  early  wTitci-s  had 
treated  this  subject  is  plain  from  Thucy- 
dides (i.  97,. 

“ Hellauicus  of  Lesbos,  Stesimbrotua 
D 
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question  bow  far  they  may  bo  regarded  as  materials  really  at 
our  author’s  disposal.  Moderns,  accustomed  to  the  ready 
multiplication  of  books  wliich  the  art  of  printing  has  intro- 
duced, and  living  in  times  when  every  writer  who  makes  any 
pretence  to  learning  is  the  owner  of  a librar\%  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  facilities  of  reference  common  in  their  own 
day,  were  enjoyed  equally  by  the  ancients;  but  such  a view 
is  altogether  mistaken.  Books,  till  long  after  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  were  multiplied  with  difficulty,  and  were  published 
more  by  being  read  to  audiences  than  by  the  tedious  and  costly 
process  of  copying.  Herodotus,  it  is  probable,  ]X)ssessed  but 
few  of  those  cumbrous  collections  of  papyrus-rolls  which  were  ^ 
required  in  liis  day  to  contain  a work  of  even  moderate  dimen- 
sions.* The  only  prose  writer  from  whom  he  quotes  is  Hecateus ; 
and  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  he  had  it  in  liis  power  to 
consult  the  works  of  any  other  Greek  historian.  No  public 
libraries  are  known  to  have  existed  at  the  time;'  and  had  he 
possessed  a familiar  knowledge  of  other  authors,  it  is  difficult  to 
KupjK)8e  that  his  book  would  not  have  borne  evident  traces  of  it. 

It  is  not  his  practice  purposely  to  withhold  names,  or  to  avoid 
reference  to  his  authorities ; on  the  contrary  he  continually  lets 
us  see  in  the  most  artless  manner  whence  his  relations  are 
derived ; and  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  he  drew  them  in 
the  main,  not  from  the  books  of  WTiters,  but  from  the  lips  of 
those  whom  he  thought  to  have  Uie  best  information.  It  is 


of  Tbasos,  and  Antiochus  of  SyracuM, 
who  are  enumerated  by  Col.  Mure 
among  the  authors  **  whose  works  were, 
or  may  have  been,  published  before  that  of 
Herodotus,”  havebeen  purposely  omitted 
from  the  forgoing  review  as  writers  of 
too  late  a date  to  come  properly  within  it. 
HellaiiicuB  wraa  indeed,  if  wo  may  trust 
Pampbila,  some  years  older  than  our 
author,  but  he  must  be  regarded  as  a 
later  vriter ; since.  1 . in  his  groat  work 
(the  AtthU)  he  alluded  to  the  battle  of 
Arginuase,  w’hich  was  fought  in  n.c. 
4o0,  nearly  20  yeara  after  the  time 
W’hen  Her^otus  seems  to  have  died  ; 
and,  2.  it  is  related  of  him  that  ho 
read  (Scbol.  ad.  Soph.  Phil.  201)  and 
copied  Herodotus  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb. 
IV.  Ev.  X.  p.  4G6  StesimbrotuB 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  contemporary 
with  our  author,  but  bis  only  historical 
work,  the  ‘Memoirs  of  Themistocles, 
ThueytUdes,  aud  Pericles,*  could  not 
have  been  written  before  B.C,  430  (cf. 


Frag.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  Fr.  11), 
and  probably  appeared  several  years 
later.  Antiochus  was  also  a contem- 
porary,  but  as  he  continued  his  Italian 
history  down  to  the  year  n.C.  423, 
Herodotus  can  scarcely  have  profited 
by  him. 

* Books  consisted  of  a number  of 
sheets  of  papyrus  (a  coarse  material) 
pasted  together,  with  writing  on  one 
side  only,  rolled  round  a thickish  staflf. 
So  small  a work  as  the  Metamorphoses 
of  Ovid  required  fifteen  such  cumbrous 
rolls  (Ov.  Trist.  i.  117). 

^ Polycrates  had  formed  a public 
library  at  Samos  (Athontcus,  i.  i.  p. 
9,  Sell  w.),  aud  Pislstratiis  at  Athens 
(ibid.)  ; but  the  latter  had  certainly 
been  carried  to  Susa  by  Xerxes  (Aul. 
Gell.  vi.  17);  aud  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  former  had  escaped  the  gene- 
ral ruin  consequent  upon  the  treachery 
of  Micaudrius  ;^Heix»d.  iii.  146-9). 
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possible  tliat  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  compositions 
of  those  previous  authors,  who  had  treated  of  subjects  of  real 
history  coming  within  the  scope  of  his  work.  The  fame  of  such 
persons  was  often  local ; and  the  very  knowledge  of  their  writings 
may  in  early  times  have  been  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
It  was  the  doing  of  a later  age — an  age  of  book-collpctors  and 
antiquaries — to  draw  forth  these  authors  from  their  obscurity, 
and  invest  them  with  an  importance  to  which  they  had  little 
claim,  except  as  unread  and  ancient. 

The  authors  from  whom,  if  from  any,  Herodotus  might  have 
been  expected  to  draw,  are  three  of  those  most  recently  men- 
tioned— Dionysius  of  Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Xanthus  Lydus.  All  were,  so  to  speak.  Ids  neighbours;  and 
wlule  the  former  two  wrote  at  length  upon  Persian  affairs,  the 
last-mentioned  composed  an  elaborate  treatise  on  tlie  history  of 
his  native  country — one  of  the  subjects  which  Herodotus  re- 
garded as  coming  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  his  great  work. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  would  have  neglected  these  books, 
especially  the  last,  had  they  been  knowTi  to  him.  Yet,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  fragments,  which  are  tolerably  extensive, 
both  of  Charon  and  of  Xanthus,  with  the  work  of  our  author,  it 
becomes  apparent  that,  whether  he  knew  the  histories  of  these 
writers  or  no,  at  any  rate  he  made  no  use  of  them.  His  Lydian 
history  shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  acquaintance  with 
the  labours  of  Xanthus,  whom  ho  not  merely  ignores,’  but  from 
whom  he  differs  in  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  his 
narrative,  as  the  colonisation  of  Etruria,’  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Mermnad®  became  possessed  of  the  throne.^ 
Ills  custom  of  mentioning  different  versions  of  a story  when  ho 
is  aware  of  them,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  he  did  not  know 
the  tale  which  in  the  Lydian  author  took  the  place  of  his  own 
story  of  Tyrsenus,  or  the  long  narrative,  probably  from  the  same 
source,’  which  traced  the  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Heraclide  and 
Mermnade  families.  Again,  his  remark  that  the  land  of  Lydia 


’ Dahlmann  hu  remarked  (Life  of 
Herod,  p.  91)  that  the  mere  omiftaion 
of  all  mention  on  the  part  of  Herodotua 
of  the  Lydian  kings  Alcimus,  Ascalus, 
Gambles,  Ac.,  whom  Xanthus  celebrated, 
is  not  conclusive ; since  one  sees  from 
his  occasional  observations  that  he  knew 
more  than  his  connected  narrative  im« 
plies.**  Still  it  is,  at  least,  a suspicious 
circumstance. 

* See  Xanthus,  Fr.  1, 


* The  certainty  of  this  depends  on  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  regarded  as 
ascertained  that  Xanthus  furnished  Ni- 
cholas of  Damascus  with  the  materials 
of  bis  Lydian  history.  1 agree  with  C. 
Muller,  that  little  doubt  can  reasonably 
be  entertained  on  the  subject.  (Frag. 
Hist.  Or.  vol.  i.  p.  40,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  370; 
note  to  Fr.  22.) 

• Nic.  Damasc.  Fr.  49. 
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has  few  natural  phenomena  deserving  notice,* **  is  indicative  of 
an  ignorance  of  those  interesting  accounts — so  entirely  accordant 
witli  truth  and  fact' — wliich  tlie  native  writer  had  given  of 
certain  most  peculiar  physical  appearances  in  the  interior  of 
Lydia.*  Herodotus,  whom  geological  phenomena  always  in- 
terest,* woidd  certainly  not  have  omitted,  had  his  knowledge 
extended  so  far,  a description  of  that  extraordinary  region,  the 
CatakecaumeiiL-,  which  even  to  the  modern  traveller,  with  his 
far  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  surface,  a[ipears  so 
remarkable.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  beyond  a doubt  that 
Ephorus  was  mistaken  when  ho  talked  of  Xanthus  as  “ having 
served  as  a starting-point  to  Herodotus.” He  was  an  older 
man,  having  been  born  B.C.  4!)!),"  and  probably  an  earlier  writer 
(though,  as  ho  mentioned  an  event  in  the  reign  of  .Vrtaxerxes,'* 
he  could  not  have  been  greatly  earlier) ; but  Herodotus  had  not 
seen,  perhaps  had  not  heanl  of,  his  compositions.  Ajiparently, 
they  were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  by 
Ephorus,  a native  of  the  neighbouring  Cyme,  who  flourishe<l 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Jlacedon.  It  is  not  even  certain 
that  they  were  written  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  first  com- 
jx)se<l  his  history'.'* 

!Moilern  critics  have  rarely'*  failed  to  see  our  author's  entire 
independence  of  the  works  of  Xanthus ; but  it  has  sometimes 
been  argued  that  there  are  unmistakeable  traces  of  his  having 
known  and  used  the  writings  of  Charon.'*  Undoubbslly  ho 
mentions  a variety  of  matteis,  some  of  them  matters-  that  may 
be  called  trivial,  which  were  likewise  rejKirted  by  Charon ; but 
as  the  two  writers  went  over  exactly  the  same  ground,  they 
could  not  but  have  many  points  of  contar't,  and  tluTefore,  pro- 
bably, of  coincidence.  The  question  is,  whether  the  j'oints  are 


• B^ok  i.  ch.  93. 

^ ^Ir.  HaniiltoD’fl  Travt?!*  in  A«U 
Minor  (vol.  i.  pp.  13H-144  , where  the 
striking  features  of  this  curiouB  volcanic 
tract  lire  fully  and  graphically  {>or- 
traycfl. 

• Fniginente  3 and  4. 

• ii.  10-12;  iv.  23  and  191;  vii. 
129. 

Fragment  102.  'Hpoi6rtf>  rks  i^op- 
pit  SeSbociiTot. 

Suidos  ad  voc.  adydos. 

**  Fragment  3.  Artiixerxea  did  not 
iu*eend  the  throne  till  nc.  4'»4,  when 
Herodoitia  waa  twenty  yearn  of  age. 

“ if  lierodotua  wrote  the  fii-at  draft  of 


his  work  in  Asia  Minor,  about  b.c.  450, 
he  would  havu  couipoHe<l  it  at  the  time 
when  Xantiiua  wa-<4  only  fifty-one,  ao 
tliat  it  is  quite  poaaible  the  Lydian  hie- 
tory  of  that  author  may  have  been  pub- 
lished afterwanlfi,  Dionysiua  Rpoke  of 
Xanthus  as  only  a little  earlier  than 
Thnryilkhs.  f Jud.  de  Time.  p.  818.) 

**  Creurer  is,  I believe,  the  only 
modern  critic  who  Iirh  maintaine<l  that 
Herodotus  imule  use  of  Xanthus.  fCreux, 
ail  Xanth.  Frugm.)  His  arguments  are 
well  refuted  by  Dahlmanu  (Life  of 
Herod,  p.  91.  E.  T.  t. 

See  Col.  Mure’s  Literature  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  30j-7. 
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really  so  trivial  and  the  coincidences  at  once  so  numerous  and 
so  exact  and  minute,  as  to  indicate  the  use  by  one  witer  of  the 
other,  or  to  imjily  naturally  anything  more  than  mere  common 
truthfulness.  Now,  the  points  of  coincidence  do  not  really 
exceed  four.  Charon  and  Herodotus  alike  related  : — 1.  A cer- 
tain dream  of  Astyages,  concerning  his  daughter  Mandane ; 
2.  The  revolt  of  I’actyas,  and  his  capture ; 3.  The  taking  of 
Sardis  by  the  louians : and  4.  The  destruction  of  the  fleet  of 
Mardonius  off  Mount  Athos.  Of  these  foiu’  events,  one  only — 
the  dream  of  Astyages — is  really  trivial ; the  others  are  such  as 
every  writer  who  gave  an  account  of  the  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia  would  have  felt  himself  called  upon  to  men- 
tion, and  of  which,  therefore,  Ixith  Charon  and  Herodotus  must 
necessarily  have  given  a description.  With  regard  to  the  dream, 
we  do  not  know  in  what  words  Charon  related  it,  or  whether  his 
relation  really  coincided  closely  with  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus.  Tertulliau,  who  alone  reports  the  agreement,  speaks 
of  it  in  general  terms ; ' and  if  it  should  be . admitted  that  he 
means  a close  agreement,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ter- 
tullian,  as  an  historical  authority,  is  weak  and  of  little  credit. 
With  regard  to  the  other  cases  of  agreement,  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  not  either  minute  or  exact.  The  Pseudo-Plutarch, 
indeed,  overstates  the  difference  between  the  writers  when  he 
represents  Charon  ns  in  two  of  the  passages  contradicting 
Herodotus.^  There  is  in  neither  case  any  real  contradict ion,“ 
though  the  two  writers  certainly  leave  a different  impres-sion ; 
but  what  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked  is,  that  Herodotus 
on  each  occasion  furnishes  a number  of  additional  details ; so 
that,  although  the  narrative  of  Cliaron  might  (conceivably)  have 
been  drawn  from  his,  it  is  impossible  that  his  narrative  should 
have  been  taken  from  that  of  Charon.  With  regard  to  the 
remaining  passage,  there  is  still  further  indication  of  disagree- 
ment Cliaron  must  have  maile  pigeons  occupy  a prominent 
place  in  his  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  arma- 
ment ; for  his  account  of  it  led  him  to  remark  that  “ tlien  first 
did  white  pigeons  a[ipear  in  Greece,  which  had  been  quite  un- 
known previously.”*  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  in  the 


* Tortulliao,  after  relating  the  dream 
from  Herodotus,  merely  says,  **  Hoc 
ctiam  Charon  i.4imp«acenu8,  Herodoto 
l>rior,  tradit.’*  (De  Anim.  c.  46.) 

> Cf.  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  859 
A,  and  p.  861  c.d. 


3 See  the  notes  on  the  passages  iu 
question,  i.  160,  and  v.  102. 

* Fr.  3 — prwerved  by  Atlien?cus 
(Deipn.  ix.  p.  394  e).  Col.  Mure 
strangely  views  this  passage  as  one  of 
those  wMch  most  distinctly  prove  Hero* 
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narrative  of  Herodotus  there  is  nothing  upon  which  such  a 
remark  could  hang.  The  circumstance,  whatever  it  was,  which 
led  Charon  to  introduce  such  a notice,  would  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  to  our  author,  whose  love  of  marvels,  whether  natural 
or  supernatural,  would  have  prompted  him  to  seize  eagerly  on 
an  occasion  of  mentioning  so  curious  a fact  of  natural  history. 
Further,  it  must  be  observed,  as  tending  at  least  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  supposed  use  of  the  great  work  of  Charon  by  our  author, 
that  he  was  certainly  unacquainted  with  Charon’s  ‘Annals  of 
Lampsacus;’  for,  had  he  been  aware  that  Pityusa  (Fir-town) 
was  the  ancient  name  of  that  city — a fact  put  forward  promi- 
nently by  the  Lampsacene  writer  * — he  could  not  have  failed  to 
lee  the  real  point  of  the  famous  throat  against  the  Lampsacenes 
made  by  Croesus,  “ that  he  would  destroy  their  city  like  a fir."  * 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  concluded  on  very  insufficient 
grounds  that  Herodotus  was  indebted  for  a portion  of  his  mate- 
rials to  Charon : he  was  certainly  ignorant  of  some  of  that 
author’s  labours,  and  most  probably  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
of  them.'  It  is  even  possible  that  Charon,  no  less  than  Xanthus, 
may  have  published  his  works  subsequently  to  the  time  when 
Herodotus,  with  the  first  draft  of  his  history  completed,  left 
Asia  for  Attica.* 


dotus  to  have  been  indebted  to  Charon, 
comparing  it  with  Herod,  i.  and 
regarding  both  writere  aa  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  **  superstitious  aversion  of 
the  Persians  to  white  pigeons,"  Hut 
liow  doesCharoQ*8  stutoment  that  ‘'white 
pigeons  first  nppeoreii  in  (Ji'eece  at  the 
time  of  Mardonms’  failure,"  imply  that 
the  Persians  looked  on  them  with 
“superstitious  aversion  '*! 

* See  the  fragment,  preserved  by  Plu- 
tarch (De  Virt.  Mulier.  p.  25.'>  a),  which 
is  placed  sixth  in  the  arrangement  of 
Muller  fFr.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  i.  p.  8d), 

• “ nlrvot  rpirtfov**  Her^.  vi.  37. 

^ Col.  Mure  thinks  that  the  work  of 
Herodotus  contains  an  allusion  (vi.  55) 
to  Charon’s  ‘Spartan  Magistrates*  (Lit. 
of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  .30»>  i.  Charon  is, 
he  observes,  “ the  only  author  who  is 
recorded  to  have  treated  of  the  subjects" 
wiiich  Hero<lotus  there  passes  over  ns 
already  considered  by  others.  But  even 
granting — what  is  not  at  all  certain — 
that  Charon’s  work  contained  an  account 
of  the  aute-Dorian  period,  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  not  the  only  writer  who  had 
irt^atod  of  the  subject,  since  Herodotus 
in  the  t>aasage  itself  refers  to  several. 


Col.  Mure  mistranslates  Herodotus  when 
be  represents  him  as  saying  “ he  abstains 
fnim  tracing  in  detail  the  origin  or 
lineage  of  the  Lacedsemouiau  kings,  as 
that  had  been  fully  done  by  others." 
What  Herodotus  abstains  from  tracing 
U not  “ the  origin  and  lineage  of  the 
Lacechemonian  kings,"  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Dnnaiis  in 
the  Pelo{K.mnese.  This  was  a favourite 
subject  with  the  mythologers,  whether 
TM>eta  or  prose  wiiters.  See  note  to 
Book  vi.  cb.  55. 

* The  age  of  Charon  is  very  uncertain. 
The  passage  in  Suidas  which  should  fix 
his  birth  is  corrupt;  and  we  are  thus  left 
without  any  exact  data  for  his  |>eriod  of 
writing.  He  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  earlier  than  Herodotus  (Dionys. 
Hal.  de  Thuc.  Jud.  p.  769  ; Plut.  de 
Malign.  Her.  p.  859  a;  Tertull.  de  An. 
c.  46.;  and  Suidas  makes  his  ueme  syn- 
chronise with  the  Persian  war.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  ho  composed  his- 
tory later  than  b.c.  465,  since  he  spoke 
of  the  flight  of  Tbemistocles  to  the 
(Hiurt  of  Artaxerxes  in  that  year.  (Plut. 
Vit.  Themistocl.  c.  27.  ) IMonysiua  (1. 
B.  c.)  couples  him  with  Hellauicus,  who 
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With  regard  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  tlie  remaining  author, 
whose  works  may  be  supposed  to  have  l»een  used  largely  by 
Herodotus,  it  is  imjK)ssible  to  come  to  a conclusion  by  the;  aid 
of  any  such  analysis  as  that  which  has  served  to  negative  the 
claims  of  Charon  and  Xanthus,  since  of  Dioii}  sius  we  do  not 
possess  any  fragments.’  His  age  is  certainly  such  as  to  make  it 
likely  that  Herotlotus  would  have  known  of  his  writings ; ‘ but 
the  absolute  silence  observed  by  our  author  with  regard  to  him, 
and  the  probable  bareness  and  scantiness  of  his  narrative,  con- 
travene the  notion  that  his  historical  works,  however  great  an 
advance  upon  those  of  his  predecessors,  were  found  by  Herodotus 
to  be  very  valuable,  either  as  materials  for  history  or  as  models 
of  style.  As  the  earliest  of  the  prose  writers  who  turned  his 
attention  to  the  relation  of  actual  facts,  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
fully  shared  in  that  dryness  and  jujuneness  of  composition,  that 
Laconic  curtness  of  narration,  and  that  preference  of  the  trivial 
over  the  important,  which  characterise  the  productions  of  the 
period.’  Still  Herodotus  may  have  us<‘d  this  writer  for  the 
events  wherewith  he  was  eontemporary,  especially  for  those  of 
which  Ionia  was  the  scene,  and  of  which  Dionysius  must  have 
been  an  eye-witneas ; and  there  is  at  any  rate  more  likolihooti 
of  his  having  been  under  important  obligations  to  this  author 
than  to  any  of  those  other  historical  wxiters  from  whom  he  has 
been  thought  to  have  borrowed. 

The  only  prose  works  with  which  Herodotus  distinctly  shows 
himself  familiar  are  the  “ (Jenealogies  ” and  “ Geography  ” of 
Hecatmus,  and  the  treatises  of  the  mythologers.  From  these 
sources  he  may  undoubtedly  have  drawn  to  some  considerable 
extent;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  refers  to  Hecatacus  chiefly 
in  disparagement,’  and  to  the  mythological  witers  as  relieving 
him  from  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  a subject  which  had 
been  discussed  by  them.*  It  must,  therefore,  on  the  whole  be 


outlived  the  bftttle  of  Arginusse,  d.c. 
406,  aod  according  to  one  account  re* 
sided  at  the  court  of  AmynUs  IL,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  394.  As 
Hellanicus  was  certainly  a later  writer 
than  Herodotus,  so  Charon  may  have 
been. 

• Only  two  references  to  matters  con- 
tained ill  the  works  of  Dionysius  have 
been  discovered : one  mentions  him 
among  the  writers  who  considered 
Danaiis  to  have  brought  the  alphabet 
to  Greece,  ratlier  than  Cadmus;  and  the 


other  notices  that  he  made  the  name  of 
Mount  Hemus  neuter.  (See  Muller’s 
Fragm.  Hist.  Ur.  vul.  ii.  p.  5.)  Nothing 
is  to  be  gathered  from  such  scanty  and 
insignificant  data. 

* He  was  contemporary  with  Heca- 
toms  (Suidas  od  voc.  'Esararor;,  with 
whom  be  is  usually  coupled. 

^ See  the  specimens  given  below,  ch.  iii. 
ad  fin. 

* See  ii.  21.  23,  143,  iv.  36. 

* Herod,  vi. 
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pronounretl  tliat  lie  i)robal)ly  owed  but  little  to  the  bistoriciil 
literature  of  his  country,  which  was  indeed  in  its  infancy,  and 
cun  scarcely  have  contained  much  inforinutiou  of  an  authentic 
character  which  was  not  accessible  to  him  in  another  manner. 
With  the  single  exception ■ of  Dionysius,  the  Greek  writers  of 
history  proper  were  so  little  removed  from  his  own  date,  that 
the  sources  from  which  they  drew  were  as  accessible  to  him  as 
to  them.  To  the  geographers  he  may  have  been  more  largely 
indebted.  A writer  of  weak  authority  * accust's  him  of  having 
copied  word  for  word  from  Hecatmus  his  long  descriptions  of 
the  phoenix,  the  hipjxipotamus,  and  the  mode  of  taking  the 
crocwlile.  It  seems,  however,  improbable  tliat  he  should  have 
had  recourse  to  another  author  for  descriptions  of  objects  and 
occurrences  with  which  ho  was  likely  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted himself;  and,  with  regard  to  the  pheenix,  his  own 
words  declare  that  his  description  is  taken  from  a picture.' 
Still,  the  “Geography”  of  llecatmus  may  probably  have  been 
of  use  to  him  in  his  accounts  of  places  which  he  had  not  himself 
visited,  as  in  his  enumeration  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Xorthem 
Africa,  which  may  have  been  drawn  to  some  extent  from  that 
writer.’  He  also,  it  is  evident,  knew  intimately  the  works  of 
certain  other  geographers,  for  whom,  however,  he  does  not 
express  much  resjK^ct.®  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  genuine 
work  of  Scylax  was,  almost  beyond  a doubt,  among  the  number 
if  so,  Herodotus  certainly  evinced  his  judgment  in  contemptu- 
ously discarding  the  wonderful  tides  told  by  that  writer  con- 
cerning various  strange  races  of  men  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  which  retluce  his  credibility  below  that  of  almost  any 


• Porphyry,  quoted  by  Eusebius 
(PrtDp.  Ev.  X.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  459). 

• Herod,  ii.  73. 

’ Hecaticuft  mentioned  the  Psylli,  the 
Maxyea  or  Maxyea,  the  Ziiueces,  and  the 
Zygautes  as  mvtiona  inhabiting  tboeo 
(Mirts  (see  Fragments  303,  304,  >00,  and 
307  1,  all  of  whom  appear  in  Herodotus 
(iv.  173,  191,  193,  and  194). 

• Seoii.  15,  17,  iv.  36,  42,  45. 

• See  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  309.  Col.  Mure  says,  that 
*‘as  eeveral  notices  of  Southern  Africa 
and  Asia,  transmitted  by  later  geogra> 
|)herK  on  the  authority  of  Scylax,  are 
identical  in  substance  with  the  accounts 
given  by  Herociotus  of  the  same  region, 
there  is  the  leas  reason  to  doubt  his 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  original 


work  of  that  enterprising  mariner.”  I 
do  not  understand  to  what  notices  be 
alludes.  The  only  pasaagee,  so  far  as  1 
am  aware,  which  can  be  referred  with 
any  degree  of  probability  to  the  genuine 
Scylax,  are  Arist.  Pol.vii.  14;  Harpocrat. 
ad  voo.  yrjy  olnovyrts  ; Philostrat. 
Vit.  Apoll.  Tyau.  iii.  47 ; and  Tzetzes, 
Chil.  vii.  144.  To  one  only  of  these,  that 
in  Harpocration  f which  speaks  of  Tn>glo- 
dytes;,  can  Herotlotus  by  any  possibility 
allude.  And  even  here  1 should  under- 
stand in  Scylax,  the  Troglodytes  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  (cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1103, 
1107),  in  Herodotus  (iv.  183)  those  of 
the  interior  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  1173).  From 
the  ago  of  ^ylax,  and  the  near  vici> 
nity  of  his  birthjdace  to  Halicaruossua, 
it  seems  likely  that  Herodotus  would 
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other  traveller.*  There  is  more  direct  evidence  that  Herodotus 
made  use  of  Aristens,  an  author  who  had  written,  under  the 
name  of  “ Arimaspea,”  a poem  containing  a good  deal  of  geo- 
graphical information  concerning  the  countries  towards  the 
north  of  Europe,  partly  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion. Undoubtedly  he  also  pi-ofited  from  the  maps  w'hoso  con- 
struction he  ridiculed ; ^ but  which,  rude  and  incorrect  in  detail 
as  they  may  have  been,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  of  immense 
service  to  liim  in  clearing  his  views,  and  giving  him  the  true 
notion  of  geographical  description. 

In  enumerating  the  sources  from  which  Herodotus  drew  the 
materials  of  his  work,  it  would  be  wrong  to  confine  ourselves  to 
a consideration  of  the  early  prose  writers.  It  has  been  just 
noticed  that  one  of  the  geographers  to  whom  he  was  certainly 
beholden — iVristeas,  the  author  of  the  Arimaspea — was  a poet ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  considerable  portions  of  his 
lu'storical  narrative  may  have  likewise  had  a poetical  origin. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  poetic  cast  of  so  much  that  ho  has  written, 
which  might  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  his  own 
mind  and  to  the  fact  that  he  moilellcd  his  style  mainly  on  that 
of  the  poets,  there  are  distinct  grounds  for  believing  that  certain 
portions  of  his  history,  which  are  strongly  marked  by  this  cha- 
racter, had  been  previously  made  the  subjects  of  their  pcxdry  by 
WTiters  with  whose  comjM)sitions  he  was  acquainted ; and  in  such 
cases  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  drew,  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  from  them.  The  mention  of  Archilochus  in  con- 
nexion with  the  |)oetic  legend  of  Oyges  and  Candaules  cannot 
but  raise  a suspicion  that  the  whole  storj',  as  given  in  Henxlotus, 
may  have  come  from  him ; ‘ while  the  notices  of  Solon,*  Pindar,® 


)iave  known  his  works,  if  he  wrote  any. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  been  quite  satis- 
factorily  cstablishod  that  the  real  Scylax 
loft  behind  him  any  writings. 

^ Scylax,  or  the  writer  upon  India  who 
assumoil  his  name,  assert^  that  there 
dwelt  in  that  country  men  with  feet  of 
so  largo  a size  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  them  as  parasols  (Phlloetr.  1.  s. 
c.),  and  spoke  of  others  whose  eiira  were 
like  winnowiug'fans  (Tzetzes,  1.  s.  c.). 
To  the  same  writer  are  to  be  traced  the 
fables,  repeated  afterwards  by  Dai'machus 
and  Megasthcncs  (Strab.  i.  p.  105),  con- 
cerning men  in  India  who  had  only  one 
eye,  and  others  whose  ears  were  so  big 
that  they  slept  in  thorn  (Tzetz.  1.  8.  c.). 

* Herod,  iv.  13. 

* Ibid.  iy.  36.  The  first  map  known 
to  the  Greeks  is  said  to  have  ^en  con- 


structed by  Anaximander  (Agathera.  i. 
1),  who  lived  about  D.c.  6<X»-530,  He- 
catreus  greatly  improved  on  it.  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  maps  as  common  in  his 
day  (1.  B.  c.). 

* Bahr  supposes  Herodotus  to  refer 
only  to  the  single  iambic  line  of  Archi- 
lochus— oH  fiot  tA  r^€o»  toD  woKvxpvo'ov 

— which  has  come  down  to  us 
through  Aristotle  and  Plutarch.  (See 
his  note  on  Book  i.  ch.  12.)  And  Drs. 
Liddell  and  Scott  assign  the  same  mean- 
ing to  the  word  tofi&os  in  the  passage 
(I^xic.  p.  63i0.  But  it  appears  to  mo 
that  Scbweighoiuser,  Larcher,  and  the 
translators  generally  are  right  in  giving 
the  word  here  the  sense^certainly  borne 
by  it  in  later  times^of  an  iambic  poem, 

* Herod,  v.  113. 

* Ibid.  iii.  38. 
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Alwrus,’  and  Simonides,*  who  all  celebrated  contemporary  per- 
sons and  events,  seem  to  show  that  he  made  some  use  of  their 
writings  in  compiling  liis  narrative.  Further,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  Persian  authors  to  whom  he  refers  in  several 
places  as  authorities  on  the  subject  of  their  early  national  his- 
tory,’ were  poets,  the  composers  of  those  national  songs  of  which 
Xenophon,*®  Strabo,"  and  other  writers  *’  speak,  wherein  were 
celebrated  the  deeds  of  the  ancient  kings  and  heroes,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  hero-founder  of  the  Empire,  Cyrus. 

Ui)on  the  whole,  however,  it  must  he  pronounced  that  the 
real  source  of  almost  all  that  IIero<lotu8  has  delivered  down  to 
us,  whether  in  the  shape  of  historical  narrative  or  geographical 
description,  was  jiersonal  oljservation  and  inquiry.  His  accounts 
of  countries  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  drawn  from  his 
own  experience,  and  are  full  or  scanty,  according  to  the  time 
which  he  l)ad  sj)ent  in  the  countries,  in  making  acquaintance 
wth  their  general  character  and  special  phenomena.  Where  ho 
has  not  travelled  himself,  he  trusts  to  the  reports  of  others,  but 
only,  to  all  appearance,  of  eye-witnesses}  If  in  any  case  he  gives 
mere  rumours  which  have  come  to  him  at  second-hand,  he  is 
careful  to  distinguish  them  from  liis  ordinary  statements  and 
descriptions.’  He  seems  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  laying 
under  contribution  all  those  with  whom  Ids  active  and  varied 
life  brought  him  in  contact,’  and  deriving  from  them  informa- 
tion concerning  any  regions  unvisited  by  himself,  with  which 
they  professed  themselves  acquainted.  And  as  it  was  by  these 
means  that  he  gathered  the  materials  for  the  geographical  por- 
tion of  his  work,  so  by  a very  similar  method  he  obtained  the 
fivcts  which  he  has  worked  up  into  Ids  histor}’.  Henxlotus,  it 
must  be  remembered,  lived  and  wrote  witldn  a century  of  the 
time  when  his  direct  narrative  may  be  said  to  commence,  viz., 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  The  tnie  subject  of  his  history — the 
Persian  War  of  Invasion — was  yet  more  recent,  its  commence- 


? Herod.  V.  95.  • Ibid.  v.  102,  yu.  228. 

• Ibid.  i.  1-5,  95,  214  ad  fin. 

Cyrop.  I.  U.  § 1.  Book  XV.  p.  1041. 
As  AtbenoMiB,  who  quotes  Dino  to 

the  same  effect.  (Deipnosoph.  xiv. 
p.  633  D.) 

* This  is  not  always  expressed,  but 
it  appears  from  his  refusal  to  accept  of 
any  statements  or  descriptions  as  certain, 
unless  received  fitim  nn  eye-witness. 
Hence  his  roluctance  to  allow  of  a sea  to 
tlie  north  of  Kuro]>e  (iii.  115,  ovS^Yor 
av  T T * w 7CKOjueVoi/  oii  ZvvofAM  dxoD- 


treu ; compare  iv.  45),  and  his  refusal  to 
describe  the  countries  above  Scythia  (iv. 
16,  ou94vos  ai/  T 6 w T € clScVcu  ^afityov 
Tv$4<T0ai),  or  those  above  the 
Argippicaus  (iv.  25),  and  Issedouians 
(ibid.).  Certain  knowledge  (t6  irpcKo) 
seems  to  mean  knowledge  thus  derived. 
(See  iii.  98,  116;  iv.  16,  25;  v.  9.) 
s See  ii.  32,  33;  iv.  16,  24,  26-27,  32. 
* Marked  indications  of  this  practice 
of  inquiry  will  be  found  in  the  following 
passages:  ii.  19,  28,  29,  34, 104;  iii.  115; 
iv.  16. 
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inent  fallin"  less  tlian  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  his  writing. 
He  would  thus  staud  in  regard  to  his  main  subject  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  a writer  at  the  present  day  who  should  determine 
to  compose  an  original  history  of  the  last  war  with  Nni>oleon, 
wliile,  in  respect  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  direct  narrative,  he 
would  resemble  one  who  should  make  his  starting-ix)int  tlie 
accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne.  Abundant  living  testi- 
mony would  thus,  it  is  plain,  be  accessible  to  him  for  the  later 
and  more  important  portion  of  his  history,  while  for  the  middle 
jK)rtiou  he  would  be  able  to  get  a certain  amount  of  such  evi- 
dence, which  would  fail  him  entirely  for  the  early  perio<l.  Even 
then,  however,  he  might  obtain  from  living  persons  the  accounts 
which  they  had  received  from  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
tlie  transactions.  This,  accordingly,  is  what  Herodotus  seems 
to  have  done.  Travelling  over  Eurojie  and  Asia,  he  everywhere 
made  inquiries  from  the  various  parties  concerned  in  the  matters 
about  which  he  was  writing ; and  from  the  accounts  which  he 
thus  received,  compared  and  balanced  against  each  other,  ho 
comjxwed  his  narrative.  Where  contemporary  evidence  failed 
him,  or  even  where  it  was  scanty,  he  extended  his  inquiries, 
endeavouring  in  each  case  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  sifting  and 
comparing  the  different  reports,*  and  often  deriving  his  inform- 
ation from  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  those  who  had  been  |icr- 
sonally  engaged  in  the  transactions.  The  stories  of  Thersander  * 
and  of  Archias*  are  re.sj)ectively  specimens  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  more  recent  and  the 
earlier  facts  which  enter  into  his  narrative.  Of  course  the  more 
remote  tlie  events  the  more  dependent  he  became  iqxm  mere 
general  tradition  and  belief,  which,  unless  in  the  bare  outline  of 
matters  of  great  public  concern,  or  in  cases  where  the  popular 
belief  is  checked  and  8upi>orted  by  documentary  evidence  of 
some  kind  or  other,  is  an  authority  of  the  least  trustworthy 
description.  Before  dismissing  this  subject  it  will,  therefore,  be 
desirable  to  consider  what  amount  of  such  evidence  existed 
among  the  various  nations  into  whose  earlier  history  Herodotus 
pushed  his  inquiries,  and  how  far  it  was  accessible  to  himself  or 
to  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  information. 

In  Greece  itself  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  monumental 


* Seeu  1-5,  20,  70,  75,  95,  2U;  ii.  3,  ut.  74. 

147;  Ui.  1-3,9,  32,  47, .W,  120-121 ; iv.  5-  * Book  ix.  cha.  15,  16. 

13,  150-154;  V.  44,  57,  85,  80;  vi.  53;  • Book  iii.  ch.  55. 

vu.  150,  213,  214;  viii.  94,  117-120  ; 
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records  of  two  different  kinds,  containinf;  undoubtedly  but  few 
details,  yet  still  of  great  importance,  as  furnishing  fixed  points 
abont  which  the  national  traditions  might  cluster,  and  as  checks 
upon  the  inventiveness  of  fabulists.  The  earliest  were  the  lists 
of  kings,  priests,  and  victors  at  the  games,  preserved  in  some  of 
the  princijial  cities  and  sanctuaries,’  which  formed  in  after  times 
a basis  for  the  labours  of  chronologers,*  and  carried  up  a skeleton 
of  authentic  history  to  the  return  of  the  Hcraclidm.  Besides 
tliese,  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  various  temples,  agora>,  and 
other  public  places  throughout  Greece,  particularly  in  the  great 
national  sanctuaries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  a vast  number  of 
inscribed  offerings — many  of  them  of  great  antiqnity — con- 
taining in  their  dedicatory  inscriptions  curious  and  in  some  in- 
stances detailed  notices  of  historical  events,  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  historian.  Of  the  latter  class  of  monuments  Herodotus 
shows  himsidf  to  have  been  a diligent  observer ; and  considerable 
portions  of  his  history  are  authenticated  in  this  satisfactory 
manner.  To  instance  from  a single  book — the  independence  of 
Phrygia  under  a royal  line  effecting  the  names  of  Midas  and 
Gordins,  the  wealth  and  order  of  succession  of  the  last  or  Merm- 
nade  dynasty  of  Ijydian  kings,  the  enormous  riches  of  Croesus, 
the  friendly  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  Sparta,  and  his  great 
devotion  to  the  Greek  shrines ; the  escape  of  Arion  from  ship- 
wreck, the  filial  devotion  of  Cleobis  and  Bito,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  Spartans  by  the  Tegeans  on  their  first  attempt  to  conquer 
Aruulia,  are  all  supported  by  this  kind  of  testimony  within  the 
space  of  seventy  chapters  after  the  history  opens.*  More  im- 
jKulant  than  any  of  these  instances  is  that  of  the  two  pillars  of 


^ An  the  public  registers  (kvaypa^al) 
at  Sparta  (Flut.  Vit.  Ages.  c.  19),  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  the  kings,  and 
(probably)  the  number  of  years  they 
reigned — the  ancient  chronicles 
7pd^>iara)  at  Elia  (Fausan.  V.  iv.  § 4; — 
the  registers  at  Sicyon  and  Argos  (Plut. 
de  Mufl.  p.  1134  A.  B.) — the  list  of  the 
Olympian  victors  from  the  time  of  Co- 
rstbua,  preaor\'ed  in  the  sancttiary  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia  (Pausan.  V.  viii,  § 3; 
Eusfb.  Chron.  Can.  Pars  I.  c.  xxxii.) — 
that  of  the  Camcan  victors  at  Sparta 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  635  E.) — and  that  of  the 
archuns  at  Athena  (Polyb.  xii.  xii.  § 1). 

• Charon’s  work  on  the  ' Chief  Kulors 
of  Spiirta’  was  probably  taken  from  the 
ancient  registers  of  the  LacedoMnouians 
(see  O.  Muller’s  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  150, 


E.  T. ; and  C.  Muller’s  Fr.  Hist.  Or.,  vol.  i. 
p.  xviii.).  Hellanicus  in  his  * Priestesses 
of  Juno,'  and  his  ‘ Carnean  Victors,*  fol- 
lowed no  doubt  the  authentic  catalogues 
at  Sparta  and  Argos.  Timirua  compared 
the  lists  of  archoiis  at  Athens,  kings  and 
ephors  at  Sj^ai’ta,  and  priestesses  at  Argos, 
with  the  catalogue  of  the  Olympic  victors 
(Polyb.  1. 8.  c.).  Eratosthenes  and  Apol- 
lodorus  seem  to  have  founded  their  early 
Greek  chronology,  first  on  the  list  of 
Spartan  kings,  and  then  on  the  Olympic 
catalogue.  (Muller’s  Dorians,  1.  s.  c.) 

» See  i.  14,  24,  25,  31,  50-2,  G(5,  69. 
Further  instances  of  the  careful  obser- 
vance by  Herodotus  of  such  memorials 
will  be  found  i.  92;  ii.  181,  182 ; iii.  47 ; 
iv.  15,  152;  V.  59-61,  77 ; vi.  14;  vii.  228; 
and  in  the  passages  noted  below. 
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Darius,  whicli  contained  an  account,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Per- 
sian, of  the  forces  wherewith  that  monarch  crossed  the  'Bos- 
piiorus,  and  which  were  seen  by  Herodotus,  in  detached  pieces, 
at  Byzantium.^  Of  equal  consequence  was  the  famous  tripod, 
jnvrt  gold  and  part  bronze,  which  the  confederate  Greeks  dedi- 
eated  after  the  victory  of  Platsea  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  whereon 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  various  states  that  took  part 
against  the  Persians  in  the  great  struggle,  from  which  Herodotus 
was  able  to  authenticate  his  lists  of  the  combatants.''*  Other 
monuments  of  the  same  kind  are  known  to  have  existed,^  and 
in  addition  to  them,  historical  paintings,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  votive  tablets,  as  that  dedicated  by  Mandroclcs  the  Samian 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,'*  or  of  mere  ornaments,  as  those 
wherewith  Pericles  adorned  the  Poecild,®  would  serve  as  striking 
memorials  of  particularly  important  occurrences.  From  these 
and  similar  sources  of  information  Herodotus  would  be  able  to 
check  the  accounts  orally  delivered  to  him,  and  in  some  cases 
to  fill  them  up  with  accuracy.  It  has  been  said  that  he  “ was 
by  no  means  so  zealous  an  investigator  of  this  cla.ss  of  monu- 
ments as  might  have  been  desired ® and  undoubtedly  it  woidd 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  ourselves  had  his  work  con- 
tained fuller  and  more  exact  descriptions  of  them.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  his  history  would  not  have  been  injured 
as  a composition  by  a larger  infusion  of  the  element  of  antiqua- 
rianism.  We  are  not  to  conclude  that  his  inquiries  were  limited 
to  the  monuments  of  the  contents  of  which  he  makes  distinct 
mention,  since  he  does  not  go  on  the  general  plan  of  parading 
the  authorities  for  his  statements ; and,  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  monumental  recorils  which  he  cutes, 
it  is  only  casually  and  ns  it  were  by  accident  that  he  lets  us  see 
he  was  acquainted  with  them.’  His  practice  of  observing  is 
sufficiently  apparent;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  he 
carried  it  to  a far  greater  extent  than  can  be  exactly  proved 


’ Cf.  iv.  87. 

* This  inscription  has  been  recently  re- 
covered. See  notes  ou  viii.  82»  and  ix.  84. 

* Ah  the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia,  on  the  base  of  which  were  also 
engraved  the  names  of  the  Greeks  who 
combated  tlie  Persians.  See  Pausan.  V. 
xxiii.  § and  compare  note  to  book  ix. 
ch.  28. 

^ Herod,  iv.  88.  * Pausan.  I.  xv. 

® Mure  s Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  312. 


’ If  Herodotus  had  not  happened,  in 
speaking  of  the  desertion  to  tiio  Greek 
Bide  of  a Tenian  vessel  before  the  battle 
of  SalamiH  (viii.  82),  to  notice  the  in- 
scription of  the  Teiiians  upon  the  Delphic 
tripod  on  that  account,  it  might  have 
been  doubtful  whether  he  had  seen,  or 
noticed,  that  most  important  monument. 
In  bis  dii'ect  account  of  the  dedication  of 
the  tripod  (ix.  81)  he  says  nothing  of  its 
having  borne  any  inscri]}tiua. 
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from  his  writings.  It  is  certain  that  ho  visited  all  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Greek  shrines ; " and,  when  there,  his  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind  would  naturally  lead  him  to  make  a general 
examination  of  the  offerings.  If  we  view  his  references  to  these 
objects,  not  as  intended  for  an  ('numeration  of  all  that  he  had 
seen,  but  as  a set  of  specimens,  indicating  the  range  and  general 
character  of  his  inquiries,  we  shall  probably  form  a far  truer 
estimate  of  his  labours  in  this  respect  than  if  we  regarded  his 
investigations  as  only  extending  just  so  far  as  we  can  distinctly 
trace  tliem.  So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  other  class  of  monu- 
ments— the  public  registers,  containing  the  lists  of  kings,  priests, 
archons,  &c. — it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  he  had  not 
seen  them  because  he  nowhere  quotes  them  as  authoritiea  It 
is  inqxissible  that  they  should  have  been  unknown  to  him,  or 
when  known  have  failed  to  attract  his  attention ; and  we  might 
therefore  conclude,  even  without  any  evidence  direct  or  indirect, 
that  he  must  have  made  use  of  them  to  some  extent.  As  the 
case  stands,  we  may  go  a step  further,  and  regard  it  as  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  in  tracing  the  pediggee  of  the 
Spartan  kings  to  Hercules,’  Herodotus  follow('d  the  authority  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  anagraph* ; and  if  so,  we  may  perhaps  refer 
to  the  same  source  his  general  notions  of  Greek  chronology.* 

The  foreign  countries  whose  history  Herodotus  embraced  in 
his  general  scheme,  present  in  regard  to  their  monumental 
records  all  possible  varieties,  from  entire  defect  to  the  most 
copious  abundance.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  the  most 
important  of  them,  possessed  in  their  inscriptions  upon  rocks, 
temples,  palaces,  papyrus-rolls,  bricks,  and  cylinders,  a series  of 
contemjiorary  documents,  extending,  in  the  case  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  to  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  the  other 
two  going  back  to  a far  higher  actual  date,  though  not  to  a 


• All  Delphi  fi.  H,  19,  25,  Ac.),  Do- 
dona  (ii.  52>,  Abie  (viii.  27),  Ticnarum 
(i.  24),  Apollo  Ismenius  at  Thebes  (i.  52 ; 
▼.  59),  Jnno  at  Samos  (ii.  182;  Hi.  6o), 
Diana  at  Kpbeaus  (i.  92),  Venus  at  Cyren6 
(ii.  Krechtheus  at  Athens  (viii.  55 ; 
comp.  V.  77),  Apollo  at  Thornaz  (i.  69), 
Ac. 

• Herod,  vii.  204  ; viii.  131. 

• It  is  evident  that  Herodotus  did  not 
obtain  his  dates  for  the  times  of  Hercules 
and  of  the  Trojan  war  from  a mere  com- 
putation by  generations;  for  the  21  ge- 
nerations from  Leonidas  to  Hercules  (vii. 


204),  reckoned  accortling  to  his  own  esti- 
mate of  three  generations  to  the  century 
(ii.  142),  would  give  for  the  time  of  the 
hero  little  more  than  700  years  before 
Herodotus,  instead  of  900,  which  is  bis 
calculation  (ii.  14.'>).  He  must  therefore 
have  poasossed  some  more  definite  chro- 
fiblogical  basis,  which  may  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Spartan  registers,  if 
(as  O.  Muller  conjectures,  Dor.  vol.  i. 
p.  1.50)  they  contained  not  merely  the 
names  of  the  kings,  but  the  length  of 
their  reigns. 
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period  so  early  in  the  lives  of  the  nations.  The  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Mesopotamia,  which  have  so  completely  authen- 
ticated the  historical  scheme  of  Berosus  both  in  its  outline  and 
its  details,’  prove  that  to  the  Babylonians  the  history  of  their 
country  ns  written  upon  its  monuments  was  open,  and  could  be 
trac«l  back  with  accuracy  for  2000  years  before  it  merged  into 
mere  myth  and  fable.  In  Egj^t  a still  earlier  date  is  said  to 
liave  been  reached,  and — whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  more  ancient  kings — at  least  from  the 
time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  is  anterior  to  the  Exodus 
of  the  Jews,  the  monuments  contained  contem{X)rary  records  of 
the  several  monarchs,  and  abundant  materials  for  an  exact  and 
copious  history.’  In  Persia,  which,  on  starting  into  life,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  inheritance  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  civilisa-  ' 
tion,  writing  seems  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  first ; and  the 
sculptured  memorials,  which  still  exist,  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and 
Xerxes  are  evidences  of  the  fact  witnessed  by  Herodotus  in 
several  places,*  that  monumental  records  were  in  common  use 
under  tlie  early  Acha;meuTan  kings.  These  seem  to  have  con- 
sisted not  only  of  grand  public  inscriptions  upon  pillars,  rocks, 
tombs,  and  palaces,'  but  also  of  more  private  and  more  copious 
documents,  preserved  in  the  treasuries  of  the  empire,  at  Babylon, 
Susa,  Ecbatana,  &c.,'  aud  written  upon  skins  or  parchment,’ 
which  contained  a variety  of  details  concerning  the  court  and 
empire,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  historian.'  In  Scythia, 


* See  the  Easaya  on  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  History,  appended  to  book  i. 
Essays  vi.  and  vii. 

* See  the  Historical  Notice  of  Egypt 
'in  the  Ap|>eDdix  to  book  ii. 

* Book  iii.  136;  book  iv.  chs.  87  and 
91 ; book  vii.  ch.  100;  book  viii.  ch.  90. 

^ Kock  inscriptions  of  Darius  remain 
at  Behistun  and  at  Klwand,  near  Hama* 
dan  ; similar  memorials  of  Xerxes  are 
found  at  Klwand,  and  at  Van  in  Armenia. 
The  tomb  of  Darius  at  Nakbab-i-Hustam 
has  one  perfect  and  one  imperfect  inscrip* 
tion — neither  however,  apparently,  tlmt 
reconled  by  Strabo  (xv.  j>.  1036).  The 
tomb  of  Cyrus  had  on  inscription,  as  we 
leai  n both  from  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  and  Ar> 
riau  (vi.  ‘29  ; see  note  on  book  i.ch.  214>, 
and  tlie  area  which  enclosed  it  is  still 
uiai'ke<l  by  pillars  on  which  we  read  the 
words,  * ‘ 1 am  Cyrus  the  king — the  Acha** 
meniiiii.'*  The  great  palace  at  PersepoliH 
contains  no  fewer  than  four  inscriptions 
of  Darius  and  four  of  Xerxes,  os  well  as 


others  belonging  to  later  kings.  Pillar 
inscriptions  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  87  and  91);  but  their  more  perish- 
able nature  has  caused  them  generally 
to  disappear. 

• See  Ezra,  v.  17 ; vi.  1-2.  These  re- 
cords or  chronicles  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Jewish  hiatonaus.  See, 
besides  the  above  passages,  Ezra  iv.  15, 
19;  Esther  ii.  23;  vi.  1;  Apoc.  Eadr. 
vi.  23. 

^ Ai^tfcpol  $curi\tKa\  is  the  name  under 
which  Ctraias  spoke  of  them  (ap.  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  32).  He  says  they  contained  a 
regular  digeat  of  the  ancient  Persian 
history  (riy  ■’aA.o4as  xpd^ut  <rvrr*Toy- 
/4^ray),  and  that  the  kt^piug  of  them 
was  enforced  by  law. 

" Among  the  contents  of  the  Royal 
Chronicles  may  be  confidently  enume- 
rated all  decrees  made  by  any  king  { Kzr. 
V.  17  ; vi.  2-3),  all  signal  services  of  any 
subject  (Hath.  vi.  1-2;  comp.  Herotl.  viii, 
85  and  90),  catalogues  of  the  troops 
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on  the  other  hand,  and  among  tlie  nido  tribes  who  inliabited 
Northern  Africa,  writing  of  any  kind  was  probably  unknown ; 
and  the  traditions  of  the  natives  were  altogether  destitute  of 
confirmation  from  monumental  sources.  Other  nations  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  these  extremes  of  abundance 
and  want.  Media  from  the  time  of  Cyaxares,"  Lydia,'  Phrygia,^ 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Western  Asia  generally,^  were  nndoubtetlly 
acquainted  with  letters ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  in  posst‘.ssiou  of  any  very  ancient  or  very  imiwrtant 
wTitten  records.  Monumental  remains  of  an  early  date  in  these 
countries  are  either  entirely  defiedent,  or  at  best  extremely 
scanty,  and  such  of  them  ns  jxissessed  a native  literature  be- 
trayed, by  the  absurdity  and  mythic  character  of  their  annals,  a 
lamentable  want  of  authentic  materials  for  their  early  history.* 
Our  chief  inquiry  in  the  present  place  w ill  therefore  be  how  far 
Hero<lotus,  or  those  from  whom  ho  derived  his  information,  may 
bo  jtresumed  to  have  had  access  to  the  monumental  stores  which 


brought  into  the  field  on  great  occasions 
(Herod,  vii.  1 OOj , statements  of  the  aniount 
of  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  each  of  the 
provinces  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  9i>-94),  Ac. 
Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  8(i)  supposes,  that 

all  the  king’s  words  and  actions  ” were 
placed  upon  record,  and  calls  the  Chro- 
nicles **  Diaries,”  but  this  view  is  not 
supported  by  his  authoiities.  The  royal 
Bcriltos  (ypofifiaTiOTal)  seem  certainly  to 
have  been  in  constant  attendance  u|>on 
the  king  (see,  besides  Herod,  vii.  100, 
and  viii.  90,  hlsther  iii.  I'2,  and  viii.  9), 
and  were  reatly  to  recoi*d  any  remarkable 
iK^currence;  but  it  is  nut  probable  that 
they  w’cre  bound  to  enter  the  events  of 
each  day. 

• No  strictly  Median  records  have 
come  down  to  us,  nor  have  we  positive 
proof  of  any  acquaintance  on  the  }>art  of 
the  Medea  with  letters.  The  ancient 
{Hirtions  of  the  Zendavesto,  which  be- 
longed to  them  in  common  with  other 
nations  of  the  Arion  stock,  were  certainly 
handed  <luwn  by  memory.  Ilut  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  after  tiie  con* 
quest  of  Assyria  by  Cyaxares,  the  Me<les 
would  reimviu  without  an  alphabet.  Pro- 
bably the  Persian  alphabet  is  that  framed 
by  the  Ariau  Medes  on  coining  in  contact 
with  the  Assyrians.  The  Persians  would 
naturally  adopt  it  from  them  on  their 
conquest  of  Media. 

' No  Lydian  inscriptions  have  been 
as  yet  diacovered,  though  the  tomb  of 
Alyattes,  w hich  bad  inscriptions  in  the 


time  of  Herodotus  (i.  93\  has  l>een  care- 
fully explored  (see  note®  to  book  i.  ch. 
93).  The  Lydians,  however,  ai-e  likely 
to  have  used  letters  at  least  as  early  os 
the  Asiatic  Greeks. 

* Several  Phiygian  inscriptions,  chiefly 

epitaphs,  have  been  discovered  in  this 
country.  They  are  all  probably  more 
ancient  than  the  Pei-sian  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  only  one  of  much  impor- 
tance is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
king  Midas  at  (See  note  * on 

book  i.  ch.  14,  and  compai'c  Appendix 
to  Book  i..  Essay  xi.) 

^ As  Lycia,  Cilicia,  and  /Vmienia.  The 
I.ycian  writing  appears  on  coins  and  in- 
si'riptioDs,  wliich  are  abundiuit,  but 
which  seem  to  be  none  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Cnrsus  (F’ellows's  Lycian  Coins; 
('hronolog.  Table).  Cilician  writing  is 
found  on  coins  only.  Armenia  has  some 
impoi-tant  ruck  inscriptions,  'i'hey  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Van,  and 
belong  to  a dynasty  of  native  kings,  who 
appear  to  have  reigned  during  the  se- 
venth and  eighth  centuries  li.  c.  (,See 
Col.  l^awlinsou's  Commentary  on  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  liabylonia  and 
As.Hyria,  p.  7^.) 

* The  fragments  of  Xanthus  Lydus 
prove  the  Lydian  annals  to  iiave  run  up 
mtt>  myth  at  a time  not  much  preceding 
Uyges.  The  Armenian  histories  of  Moses 
of  Chorene  and  others,  are  yet  more  com- 
pletely fabulous. 
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existed  in  such  abundance  in  Egj’pt,  Babylon,  and  in  various 
])arts  of  tlie  Persian  empire,  and  from  which,  in  two  cases  out  of 
tlie  three,  authentic  histories  were  actually  composed  more  than 
a century  later  by  natives  of  the  countries  in  question.'' 

With  regard  to  Eg)’pt,  Herodotus  has  distinctly  stated  that 
his  informants  were  the  priests.'  The  sacerdotal  hotly  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  temple  of  Phtha  at  Slemphis  furnished  him 
with  the  bulk  of  his  early  Egyptian  history ; and  he  was  further 
at  the  pains  to  test  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  this 
quarter  by  seeking  information  on  the  same  points  from  the 
priests  of  Amun  at  Thebes,  and  of  Ra  at  Heliopolis.  It  may 
perhaps  be  questioned  whether  he  obtained  access  to  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  lu'ghest  rank  and  greatest  learning  in  Eg)'pt,  or 
only  to  certain  subordinates  and  undorhngs ; but  even  in  the 
latter  case  he  would  draw  his  narrative  from  pereons  to  whom 
the  monumental  history  of  their  country  was  open  ; for  this  his- 
tory was  recorded  without  concealment  upon  the  temples  and 
other  public  edifices.  What  prevented  his  Egyptian  history 
from  having  a greater  character  of  authenticity  was,  not  the 
Ignorance,  but  the  dishonesty  of  his  informants,  who  purposely 
exaggerated  the  glories  of  their  nation,  and  concealed  its  dis- 
graces and  defeats.  It  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  likely  that 
ho  had  his  historical  information  from  the  highest  than  from 
any  inferior  quarter.  His  own  rank  and  station,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  visited  Egypt,’  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  his  information,'  and  the  harmony  which  he  found  in  the 
accounts  given  him  in  remote  places,®  all  seem  to  favour  the 
supposition  that  he  obtained  access  to  the  chief  persons  in  the 
Egyptian  hierarchy,  who  however  took  advantage  of  his  sim- 
plicity and  ignorance  of  the  language,  whether  spoken  or 
written,'  to  impose  upon  him  such  a history  of  their  coimtry  as 


* By  Manetho  the  Sebennyto,  and  Be- 
roaiis  the  Babylonian,  both  coiiteuipo- 
rariea  of  Aleximder. 

‘ Herod,  ii.  3,  99,  118,  136,  142,  &c. 

’ Supr&t  p.  1 !. 

* Herodotus  calls  his  informants 
throughout  “ the  priests  not  **  certain 
pnests.’*  It  belongs  to  his  simplicity 
to  use  no  exaggeration  in  such  a matter. 
Again,  he  goes  to  Heliopolis  because  the 
priests  there  were  kiyv^rltav  Ao- 
7i<6Taro(,  and  receives  information 
from  those  whom  he  so  characterises 
(ii.  3). 

* See  U.  4.  48c  8 ^ o A o • 

VOL.  I. 


y4o¥Tti  As  this  harmony 

was  not  the  natural  agreement  of  truth, 
it  could  only  be  the  artiBcial  ^reement 
of  concerted  falsehood.  The  priests  of 
Memphis  must  have  prepared  their  bre- 
thren of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis  for  the 
inquiries  of  the  curious  Greek,  and  have 
instructed  them  as  to  the  answers  which 
they  should  give.  Such  conmuinica- 
tions  would  most  naturally  take  place 
between  the  leading  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  colleges. 

* That  Herodotus  did  not  understand 
the  written  character,  is  evident  from 
his  mentioning  that  the  inscription  on 

E 
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they  wished  to  pa.sa  current  among  the  Greeks.  Accordingly 
they  magnified  their  antiquity  beyond  oven  their  own  notions  of 
it,’  reading  him  long  lists  of  monarchs  whom  they  represented 
as  consecutive,  vhereas  they  knew  them  to  have  been  often 
contemporary.  They  concealed  from  him  altogether  the  dark 
period  in  their  history — the  time  of  their  opjiression  under  the 
Hyksos,  or  shepherd-kings — of  which  he  obtained  but  a single 
dim  and  indistinct  glimpse,’  not  furnished  him  apparently  by 
the  priests,  biA  by  the  memory  of  the  people.  They  knowingly 
falsified  their  monuments  by  assigning  a late  date  to  the 
pyramid-kings,*  whom  they  disliked,  by  which  they  flattered 
themselves  that  they  degraded  them.  They  distorted  the  true 
narrative  of  Sennacherib’s  miraculous  discomfiture,  and  made  it 
tend  to  the  glorification  of  one  of  their  own  hotly.’  They  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  all  other  invasions  of  their  territory  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  even  when  subsequent  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  their  country.*  Again,  they  were 
willing,  in  order  to  flatter  their  Greek  allies,  to  bend  their  his- 
toiy  into  accordance  with  the  mythology  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
and  submitted  even  to  manufacture  a monarch  for  the  express 
purpose  of  accommodating  their  inquisitive  friends.’  Thus  in 
spite  of  the  abundance  of  monumental  records  from  which  the 
Egyptian  informants  of  our  author  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw, 


the  pymmid  of  Cheops  was  translated  to 
him  by  bis  interpreter  (ii.  125).  His  ig- 
norance of  the  spoken  language  appears 
from  bis  mistranslations  of  {>articular 
words,  as  of  Piromis,  which  he  renders 
**  gentleman’*  {Ko\hs  ttiyadSs).  whereas  it 
meant  simply  *‘nmn’*or  " human  being.” 

* See  Herod,  ii.  100  and  142,  140.  By 
representing  their  priests  as  equally  nu- 
merous with  their  kings,  and  declaring 
the  priesthood  to  have  descended  in  the 
direct  line  from  father  to  son,  the  Mem- 
phite informants  of  Herodottis  gave  him 
the  notion  that  a settled  monarchy  h:id 
endured  in  Kgj’pt  for  above  11,000  years. 
Their  own  rec<*rds,  even  making  no  al- 
lowance for  contemjK'nury  kings  or  dy- 
nastio-^,  ^vo  a total  of  little  more  than 
5000  years ; and  (according  to  Syncellus) 
Manetbo,  making  some  allowance  on  both 
scores,  re<iuced  the  time  between  .Mencs 
and  Herodotus  to  le«s  than  3500  years. 

* In  the  tradition,  noticed  in  book  ii. 
ch.  128,  that  the  pyramids  were  the  work 
of  the  iiitfiiteni  Philition  '*  (see  note  acl 
loc.).  This  tradition,  which  cootiicted 


with  the  account  received  from  the 
priests,  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  “ the 
Egyptians.’* 

^ Herod,  u.  124-9.  The  priests  seem 
to  have  placed  the  pyramid-kings— who 
really  intervened  between  Menes  and 
Nitocris— as  late  as  they  could  venture 
to  do  without  incurring  a great  risk  of 
detection.  As  a remarkable  ini»cription 
of  Asychifl  (Herod,  ii.  136)  matle  express 
mention  of  the  stone  pyramids,  it  would 
have  bceu  rash  to  state  tliat  their  builders 
lived  later  than  that  monarch. 

* SotixM  (Hero<i.  ii.  141). 

• As  that  of  Nebucha<lnezzar  in  the 
reign  of  Aprios  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  10; 
Beros.  Fr.  14;  comp»u*e  Jerora.  xlvi.  25- 
6;  Plzek.  xxix.  19;  xxx.  24-5).  Several 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  liesides  Sen- 
nach43rib,  attacked  or  received  tribute 
from  Egypt,  os  Sordanapalus  I.,  Sargon, 
Ksar-Hnddon,  and  his  sou. 

’ Proteus,  a name  which  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  any  of  those  in  Maoctho’s 
lists. 
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his  Efryptian  history  is  full  of  error,  heoaiLse  they  intentionally 
parbletl  and  falsified  their  own  annals,  while  he,  from  his 
i;j^orance  of  their  language,  was  unable  to  detect  the  imposture.* 
Still,  where  national  vanity  or  other  special  caases  did  not  inter- 
fere, the  history  wilt  be  found  to  be  fairly  authentic.  The  kings 
themselves  appear,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,*  in  the  lists 
of  JIanetho,  and  upon  the  monuments ; the  chronological  order 
of  their  reigns  is  preserved  with  a single  dislocation ; * the 
periods  of  prosperity  and  oppression  are  truly  marked ; * the 
great  works  are  assigned  for  the  most  part  to  their  real  authors ; 
even  the  extravagance  of  the  chronology  is  not  without  an  his- 
toric basis,  marking  as  it  does  the  fact,  confirmed  by  Manetho, 
that  the  Egyptians  could  produce  a catalogue  of  several  Imndred 
persons  who  had  borne  the  title  of  king  in  their  country  between 
Menes  and  the  Itamesside  monarchs.*  Hence,  when  the  monu- 
ments are  silent,  and  the  statements  of  Herodotus  are  not 
incompatible  with  those  of  Manetho,  they  po.ssess  considerable 
weight,  and  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  having  at  least  a basis  of 
truth.  They  come  from  persons  who  had  means  of  knowing 
the  real  history  of  their  country,  and  who  did  not  falsify  it 
wantonly  or  unless  to  servo  a purpose  : they  may  therefore  bo 
taken  to  be  correct  in  their  general  outline  except  where  they 
subserve  national  vanity  or  have  otherwise  a suspicious  appear- 
ance. On  these  grounds  the  reign  of  Sethos  in  some  part  of 
Egv’pt,  and  the  dodecarchy,  for  which  Herodotus  is  the  sole 
authority,  may  perhaps  bo  entitled  to  rank  as  historic  facts, 
though  unconfirmed  by  other  writers.* 


* It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
ioter]>n}ter«  could  read  the  hieroglyphics. 
Moat  probably  they  only  understood  the 
demotic  character. 

* Proteus,  Anyaia,  and  SetUoa  are  the 
only  mouarcha  whoM  names  cannot  bo 
rocogniaed  among  Manotbo'a  kinga.  One 
of  these  (Anyaia)  can  be  otherwUe  iden> 
tified.  lie  U certainly  Bocchoria. 

* That  of  the  Pyramid^Kinga.  See 
note  * on  the  last  page. 

^ The  glory  of  the  UameaHide  dynasties 
(19th  and  Juth  of  Manetho)  is  distinctly 
indicatetl  by  the  expeditions  of  Sesoatria 
and  the  wealth  of  Rhamp^initua.  The 
aufierings  at  the  time  of  the  Kxodiis  seem 
to  be  mythically  expressed  by  the  blind* 
ness  of  Phero.  The  oppression  endured 
under  the  pyramid  buildera  is  undoubt- 
edly a fact.  The  decline  of  the  empire 
under  the  Tanite  kinga  is  marked  by 


the  general  {>overty  in  the  reign  of 
Aaychis. 

^ Manetho  has  between  four  and  five 
hundred  kings  during  this  interval.  With 
a deduction  on  account  of  two  {>eculiarly 
auspicious  cases  (Dyu.  7.  7U  kings,  in  70 
days;  and  Dyn.  17.  43  kings,  shepherds, 
and  43  kinga,  Thebans),  the  number  re- 
maining is  3.V(,  a near  ap])roach  to  the 
of  Herodotus. 

* Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published,  a discovery  has  been 
mode,  confirming  very  remarkably  one 
of  these  Herodutoau  statemeuts.  The 
annals  of  tlsar-Hiuldon's  son  and  suc- 
cessor show  that  Egypt  wss  ac'tually 
split  up  in  bis  time  into  as  many  as 
kingdoms.  Herodotus  is  tlius 
shown  to  be  quite  right  as  to  his  general 
fact,  and  only  incorrect  as  to  the  exact 
number. 
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In  Babylon  Herodotus  appears  to  have  obtained  some  of  hi.s 
information  from  the  Chaldceans  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Bclus,®  who  were  persons  to  whom  the  real  history  of  their 
native  land  must  undoubtedly  have  been  familiar.  It  is-  how- 
ever very  doubtful  whether  he  derived  much  of  his  information 
from  this  quarter.®  His  Babylonian  history  may  be  said  to  be 
correct  in  outline,’  and  tolerably  exact  in  certain  important  par- 
ticulars.® Still  it  contains  some  most  remarkable  mistakes,® 
which  seem  to  show  either  that  the  persons  from  whom  he 
derived  his  materials  were  not  well  versed  in  their  eountr)'’s 
annals,  or  that  he  misunderstood  their  communications.  Tlie 
mistakes  in  question,  it  is  worthy  of  sjx'cial  remark,  unlike  those 
which  disfigure  his  Egj'ptian  history,  occur  in  the  most  recent 
portion  of  the  narrative,  where  conscious  falsification  would 
have  been  most  easy  of  detection,  and  therefore  least  likely  to 
have  been  adventured  on.  It  seems  probable  that  Herodotus 
paid  but  a single  hasty  visit  to  the  Mesopotamian  capital,  and 
when  there  he  may  have  found  a dilliculty  in  obtaining  a 
qualified  interpreter.'®  He  would  also,  as  a Greek,  be  destitute 
of  any  particular  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  Babylonian 


• See  Herod,  i.  Ifll,  nth  Jin.  and  183. 

® The  only  information  expressly  m- 
crilnnl  to  the  Chaldxantt  coiutUts  of  de> 
tails  respecting  the  temple  of  Belua. 
Herodotus  does  nut  aay  whence  he  de- 
rived hU  hiMtorical  materials. 

t Carrying  back  Babylonian  history 
for  some  seven  hundred  years,  he  noticed, 
in  the  first  place,  two  peritKls  ; one — 
the  first— during  which  it  wa«  under 
Assyria,  yet  had  sovereigns  of  ita  own, 
like  Semirarnis  (i.  Ifti);  the  other,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  indej>endent  (i.  108, 
178,.  The  period  of  independence  he 
knew  to  be  little  more  than  two  genera- 
tions (compare  i.  74  and  188); — that  of 
subjection  he  whs  aware  excecdcil  six 
centuries.  This  latter  ho  also  divhled 
(bs  Benwus  does)  into  two  portions,  a 
longer,  aud  a shorter  one ; while  Assyria 
was  a gi'eat  empire,  and  while  she  wim 
only  a powerful  kingdom.  This  divi- 
sion appears  to  correspond  to  the  Upj>er 
and  Ijower  Assyrian  dynasties  of  Ik^rosus. 

* As  in  the  duration  of  tlie  first  As- 
syrian dynasty — where  his  .’rJO  years 
9;i ) manifest  ly  represent  the  (more  exact) 
526  years  of  Beiawus  (ap.  Kuseh.  Ohivm. 
Can.  [wrs  I.  cap.  iv.)  ; in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  independence  on  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  \,i.  178^;  in  the 


name  of  the  last  king  (Labynctus= 
Nahunahit),  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
capture  of  Babylon  fi.  191);  in  the  time 
of  Semiramis  (i.  184),  &c. 

® Particularly  the  following : — 1.  That 
labynetus  [yabunnhit)  was  the  son  of  a 
former  king,  and  of  a queen  (Nitocris); 
2.  That  he  immediately  succeeded  the 
latter;  3.  Tliat  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
contemporary  with  Cyaxares,  was  also 
named  Labynetus;  4.  That  he  was  the 
father  of  the  last  king;  and  .5.  That 
queens  ever  ruled  at  Babylon  in  their 
own  name. 

“ The  Greek  refugees  in  Persia  would 
study  Persi.’ui,  tho  official  language, 
rather  than  any  other.  The  Chalda^ans 
on  the  other  hand  would  speak  the 
Semitic  dialect  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
underst.'ujd  the  ancient  Scythic  language 
of  their  country,  but  would  have  little 
knowledge  of  Persian.  The  communica- 
tiuus  between  Herodotus  and  the  Chal- 
dieon  priests  would  be  much  like  those 
which  take  place  now-a  days  between 
inquisitive  European  travellers  and 
grave  Pekin  Mandarins,  through  the 
intervention  of  some  foreign  settler  at 
Canton,  who  has  picked  up  a slight 
smattering  of  the  local  colloquial  dialect. 
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mvam,  and  he  would  therefore  naturally  he  left  to  piek  up  the 
bulk  of  his  information  from  those  who  made  a living  by  show- 
ing the  town  and  its  remarkable  buildings  to  strangers.  The 
quality  of  the  historieal  information  posses.sed  by  such  inform- 
ants may  be  judged  by  the  reader’s  experience  of  this  class  of 
jiersons  at  the  present  day.  Herodotus  no  doubt  endeavoured 
lO  penetrate  into  a more  learned  circle,  but  the  Babylonians  of 
the  time  would  have  been  destitute  of  any  of  those  motives, 
whether  of  gratitude  or  of  self-interest,  which  induced  the 
£g)"ptian  priests  to  lay  aside  their  reserve,  and  consent  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  tlieir  Greek  auxiliaries.  It  jnust  be  con- 
fessed at  any  rate,  that  in  the  Babylonian  historj'  of  our  author 
we  find  but  few  traces  of  that  exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
their  past  condition  which  the  Clialdman  priest-caste  certainly 
possessed,  and  which  enabled  Berosus,  more  than  a century 
later,  to  produce  a narrative,  extending  over  a sj>ace  of  above 
fifteen  hundred  years,  which  has  been  lately  confirmed  in 
numerous  instances  by  contemporary  documents,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  most  completely  autheuti(!. 

The  Persian  informants  of  Herodotus  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  the  soldiers  and  officials  of  various  ranks,  with  whom  he 
necessarily  came  in  contact  at  Sardis  and  other  places,  where 
strong  bodies  of  the  dominant  people  were  maintaiued  con- 
stantly. Ho  was  born  and  bred  up  a Persian  subject;  and 
though  in  his  own  city  Persians  might  be  rare  visitants,  everj’- 
where  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  states  they  formed  the 
official  class,  and  in  the  great  towns  they  were  even  a consider- 
able section  of  the  jKjpulation.^  This  would  bo  the  case  not 
only  in  Asia  Minor,  but  still  more  in  Babylon  and  Susa,  where 
the  court  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  year — both  which 
cities  Herodotus  seems  to  have  visited.^  There  is  no  reason  to 


* See  Herod,  v.  lOO-l ; vi,  4 and  20. 

^ The  visit  of  Herodotus  to  Babylon, 
althutigh  doubted  by  aoine,  is  (I  think) 
certain,  not  meroly  from  the  minuteness 
of  his  descriptions  (i.  ITb-ISdj,  but  from 
several  little  touclies ; e.  f/.  1 . The  ex- 
pression in  ch.  18^b  Chalda^aus 

mul"  (ktyov  ol  XaXSeuot),  which 
can  only  mean  they  Wld  me  vAm 
/ teas  t/HTe.’’  2,  The  remark  in  the  same 
clupter  with  regard  to  the  colossul  statue 
t»f  Bel,  mtule  of  solid  gold  (comp.  Dan. 
lii.  1 I,  which  once  itoo<l  in  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus — 


**  / did  not  see  fuv  oVk 

which  hiui  no  forco  nor  htness  except 
in  contrast  to  the  other  things  previously 
described,  which  he  must  mean  to  say 
that  he  did  see;  and  3,  The  statement 
in  ch.  193,  that  he  refrained  from  men- 
tioning the  size  of  the  millet  and  sesame 
plants,  because  be  knew  that  those  trho 
)md  not  visited  the  country  would  not  be- 
lieve wbat  he  had  previously  related  of 
the  produce.  The  visit  to  Su^a  rests 
mainly  on  vi.  119;  it  receives,  however, 
somecouhnuatimi  fn>m  the  liccount  of  the 
royal  road  os  far  os  that  capital  in  v.  52. 
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believe  that  he  ever  set  foot  in  Persia  Proper,  or  was  in  a 
country  where  tlie  Arian  element  preponderated.  Hence  his 
mistakes  with  regard  to  the  Persian  religion,^  which  he  con- 
founded with  the  Scythic  worship  of  Susiana,  Armenia,  and 
Cappadocia.  Still  he  would  enjoy  abundant  opjiortunities  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  views  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  their  previous  history  by  the  Persians  themselves — 
from  his  ready  access  to  them  in  his  earlier  years,  from  the 
number  of  Greeks  who  understood  their  language,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  existence  of  native  historians  to  whose  works  he 
liad  access.*  The  I’ersians,  from  the  date  of  their  conquest  of 
the  31  odes,  possessed  (as  has  been  already  shown  “j  a variety  of 
authentic  documents,  increasing  in  number  and  copiousness  with 
the  descent  to  more  recent  times,  and  capable  of  serving  as  a 
solid  basis  for  history.  Jloreovcr,  their  entire  annals  at  the 
time  when  Herodotus  wrote  were  comprised  within  a space  of 
little  more  than  a century — alxiut  the  sumo  distance  which 
separates  the  Engli.shman  of  the  present  day  from  the  rebellion 
of  1745 — a periotl  for  which  even  oral  tradition  is  a tolerably 
safe  guide.  We  might  have  expected  under  these  circumstances 
a more  purely  historic  narrative  of  the  events  in  question,  and  a 
greater  correctness,  if  not  a greater  amplitude  of  detail,®  than 
the  work  of  Herodotus  is  found  in  fact  to  supply.  The  deficiency 
is  traceable  to  two  causes.  Among  the  I’ersians,  then  as  now, 
the  critical  judgment  was  far  less  developed  than  the  imagina- 
tion ; and  their  historians,  or  rather  chroniclers  (Xcr/toi),  delighted 
to  diversify  with  all  manner  of  romantic  circumstiuices  the  his- 
tory of  their  earlier  kings.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
Cyrus,  the  hero-founder  of  the  empire,  whose  adventures  were 
narrated  with  vast  exaggeration  and  immense  variety.’  Hero- 


• See  the  Essay  **  On  the  Keligion  of 
the  Ancient  Persians/* 

* See  especially  book  I.  ch.  1 ; and 
compare  i.  95,  and  214  «u5  Jin.  Sm  also 
p.  42  of  this  chapter. 

* Suprh,  p.  47. 

• The  early  history  of  Cyrus  in  Hero- 
dotus ia  purely  romance — his  treatment 
of  Croesus,  and  the  manner  of  his  own 
death,  seem  to  bo  fabulous  ; — in  tlie 
history  of  Cambyses  and  of  the  Pseudo* 
Smerdis  are  several  important  errors; — 
tlie  debate  among  the  conspirators  aa  to 
the  best  form  of  government,  and  the 
story  of  CEbaree,  are  most  certainly  fic- 


tions; so  probably  are  tbo  stories  of 
SylosonaodZopyrus; — thecircumstanccs 
of  the  expedition  of  Durius  ugninst 
Scythia  are  probably  exagperattnl.  It  is 
not  till  the  time  of  the  Ionian  I'evolt 
that  the  Persian  history  becomes  fully 
trustworthy.  Among  the  omissions 
which  most  surprise  us  are  those  of 
the  Sacan  and  Bactrian  wars  of  Cyrus, 
the  reduction  of  Phccnicia,  Cyprus,  and 
Cilicia  by  Cambyses;  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes  from  Darius;  and  his  conquest  of 
a part  of  India. 

^ As  Herotlotus  himself  indicates.  See 
i.  95  and  214. 
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(lotus  too  was  by  natural  temperament  inclined  to  look  with 
favour  on  the  poetical  and  the  marvellous,  and  where  ho  Imd  to 
choose  between  a number  of  conflicting  stories  would  be  dis- 
posed to  reject  the  prosaic  and  commonplace  for  the  romantic 
and  extraordinary.  Thus  he  may  often  have  acccpteKl  an  account 
which  to  moderns  seems  palpably  untrue  when  the  authentic 
version  of  the  story  came  actually  under  his  eognisance.  In 
other  <^es  he  may  have  pieced  together  the  sober  relations  of 
writers  who  drew  from  the  monuments,  and  the  lively  inven- 
tions of  romancers,  not  perceiving  the  superiority  of  the  former.* 
Thus  his  narrative,  where  it  can  be  compared  with  the  I’ersian 
monumental  records,  pre.sents  the  curious  contrast  of  minute 
and  exact  agreement  in  some  parts  with  broad  and  striking 
diversity  in  otliers— >-tho  diversity  being  chiefly  in  those  points 
where  there  is  the  most  of  graphic  colouring  and  highly-wrought 
description — the  agreement  being  in  names,  dates,  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  results  attained  as  distinguished  from  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  accomplished.’  Unfortunately  a 


* Hence  arise  oontradictioiu,  m that  in 
the  Scythian  war  of  Dariua,  where  the 
time  during  which  the  Pereiana  are 
actually  m the  country,  and  the  time 
which  euch  a march  aa  that  aa^igneit 
them  muat  have  occupied,  are  wndely  at 
varbuice.  See  note  to  book  iv.  ch.  133, 

• The  period  of  Persian  history  for 
which  alone  tliia  comparUon  is  at  pre> 
sent  poMiible,  is  that  intervening  between 
the  death  of  Smerdia  and  the  (second) 
recovery  of  B<ibyloo  by  Darius,  where 
the  Behistun  inscription  funiishes  a 
running  comment  upon  the  third  book 
of  Her^otua.  Here  the  name  of  Smerdis, 
his  secret  execution  by  hia  brother,  tlio 
expedition  into  Kgypt,  the  bursting  out 
of  the  Magian  revolution  while  he  was 
there,  the  death  of  Cambysee  on  hearing 
of  the  revolt,  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  crown  for  a while  by  the  Pseudo> 
SiJierdis,  bis  peraonation  of  the  sun  of 
Cyrus,  the  sudden  arrieal  of  Darius,  bis 
bLc  companions,  their  names  with  one 
exception,  the  violent  death  of  the  pre* 
tender,  the  period  of  trouble  which  fol* 
lowed,  the  revolt  and  reduction  of  Baby> 
Ion  within  a few  years,  are  all  correctly 
stated  by  our  author,  whose  pnnci|>al 
misshitemenU  are  the  following: — 1. 
Tile  execution  of  Smerdis(BardiuK^  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  which  he  connects  with  the 
story  of  his  drawing  the  Ethiopian  bow 


(Herod,  iii.  30)j  2.  The  attack  of  the 
conspirators  upon  the  Magi  in  the  paUtce 
at  and  the  struggle  there  (chs. 

76-0);  3.  The  debate  ou  the  form  of 
government,  and  the  question  who 
should  be  king  (chs.  8u-7);  4.  The 
JMian  character  of  the  revolution;  and 
5.  The  w hole  story  of  the  mode  in  which 
Babylon  was  recovered.  He  also  mis- 
takes the  real  name  of  the  Magus,  which 
he  auppo«us  to  have  been  Smerdis.  The 
full  value  and  extent  of  our  author's 
correctnessare  best  estimated  by  contrast 
with  the  wiiter  who,  having  bad  every 
opjiortunity  of  gaining  exact  informa- 
tion, professed  to  correct  the  errors  of 
one  w'hom  he  did  not  scruple  to  call  **  a 
lying  chronicler*’  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod. 
Lxxii.  ad  init.).  Ctesias  names  the 
brother  of  Cambytes,  Tonyoxarces ; does 
not  allow  that  Combyses  went  into 
Kgypt;  makes  him  die  at  Babylon  of  an 
accidental  hurt  which  he  bad  given 
himself;  places  the  Magian  revolution 
after  h\»  death;  corrupts  the  names  of 
two  out  of  the  six  conspirators,  and 
entirely  changes  the  names  of  the  other 
four;  follows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Magus  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  Darius  became  king ; 
gives  Uie  name  of  the  Magus  as  Spheu- 
dadates;  and  regardathe  whole  struggle 
as  one  purely  personal.  On  one  point 
only  does  Ct^ias  improve  upon  his  pre. 
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direct  comparisoft  of  this  kind  can  but  rarely  be  made,  owing  to 
the  scantiness  of  the  Persian  records  at  present  discovered  ; but 
wo  are  justified  in  assuming  from  the  coincidences  actually 
observable,  that  at  least  some  of  his  authorities  drew  their  his- 
tories from  the  monuments ; and  it  even  seems  as  if  Herodotus 
had  hims*‘lf  had  a«;cess  to  certain  of  the  most  important  of  those 
documents  which  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  empire. 
It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  have  been 
brouglit  aljout,  but  perhajis  it  is  pos.sible  that  either  at  Babylon 
or  at  Susa  ho  may  have  obtained  Greek  transcripts  of  the 
records  in  question,  or  copies  may  have  existetl  in  the  satrapial 
treasury  of  Sardis,  in  which  case  his  acquaintance  with  them 
would  cease  to  be  surprising.  The  instances  to  which  reference 
is  especially  intended  are  the  account  of  the  satrapies  of  Darius 
and  the  revenue  drawn  from  them  in  the  tliird  book,  and  the 
catalogue  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  the  seventh.  These  are 
exactly  such  documents  as  the  royal  arcliives  would  contain ; 
and  they  have  a character  of  minuteness  and  completeness 
which  makes  it  evident  that  they  are  not  the  mere  result  of 
such  desultory  inquiries  as  Herodotus  might  have  been  able  to 
make  in  the  diflerent  countries  where  he  travelled.  If  then 
these  are  actual  I’ersian  documents,'  we  may  conclude  that  the 
I’ersian  history  of  Herodotus,  at  least  from  the  accession  of 
Darius,  is  based  in  the  main  upon  authentic  national  records ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  as  well  by  the  general  pro- 
bability of  the  narrative  as  by  its  agreement  in  certain  minute 
jxiints  with  monumental  and  other  evidence." 

It  results  from  this  entire  review  that  in  aU  the  countries  with 
which  the  history  of  Herodotus  was  at  all  vitally  concerned 
there  existed  monumental  records,  accessible  to  himself  or  his 


decc«8or — in  denying  that  the  Zopynis 
story  l»elongi»  to  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  BariuB.  Even  here,  however,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  in  referring  it  to  the 
rapture  by  Xcrxe«,  lie  does  not  replace 
one  fable  by  another. 

* See  Heereu’s  As.  Nat  voL  i.  pp.  97 
and  441.  E.  T. 

* The  length  of  the  reign  of  Cambysos 
is  confirmed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
—the  fact  that  Darius  became  king  in 
his  father’s  lifetime  (iii.  72  ,,  by  the  Be- 
hUtuu  inscription — the  revolt  of  the 
Medes  from  Darius  (i.  130),  by  the  same 
document — the  conquest  of  India  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  by  a com|^ison  of  the 


list  of  provinces  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Dehistun  and  Persepolis — the  Scythian 
ex]>edition  by  the  tomb-inscription  at 
N^heh-i-Hustam — the  length  of  Da- 
rius’s reign  by  the  Canon,  and  by 
Manetho.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Ctesias  misstates  the  length  both  of  this 
and  the  pi'ecediug  reigii,  assigning  to 
Cainbyses  18  years,  and  to  Darius  31 
(Persic.  Exc.  §§  12  and  19  j.  The 
of  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius is  confirmed  by  a comparison  of  the 
three  inscriptions  above  mentioned,  of 
which  the  Behistuii  is  clearly  the  earliest, 
and  the  tomb-inscription  the  latest. 
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informants,  of  an  autlientic  and  trustworthy  character.’  These 
were  of  course  less  plentiful  for  the  earlier  times,  and  in  Greece 
especially  such  records  were  but  scanty ; enough  however  existed 
everywhere  to  serve  as  a considerable  check  upon  the  wander- 
ings of  mere  oral  tradition,  and  prevent  it  for  the  most  part 
froni  straying  very  far  from  the  truth.  These  documents  were 
in  the  case  of  foreign  countries  sealed  books  to  Herodotus,  who 
had  no  {x)wer  of  reading  any  language  but  his  own ; * his  in- 
formants, however,  were  acquainted  w ith  them,  and  thus  a great 
portion  of  their  contents  found  its  way  into  his  pages.  Occa- 
sionally he  was  able  to  obtain  an  entire  state-paper,  and  to 
transijpr  it  bodily  into  his  work ; but  more  commonly  he  drew 
his  information  from  men,  thus  deriving  his  knowledge  of  the 
more  ancient  times  at  second-hand.  Conscious  Of  his  absolute 
dependance  in  such  cases  on  the  truthfulness  of  his  authorities, 
he  endeavoured  everywhere  to  derive  his  information  from  those 
best  skilled  in  the  history  of  their  native  land ; ’ but  here  he  was 
met  by  many  difficulties — some  received  his  advances  coldly, 
others  wilfully  misled  him — a few  made  him  welcome  to'  their 
stores,  but  in  tho.se  stores  the  historical  and  the  romantic  were 
so  blended  together,  that  it  was  beyond  his  jjower  to  disentangle 
them.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  portion  of  his  history 
which  has  reference  to  foreign  countries  and  to  more  ancient 
times,  the  most  valuable  truths  and  the  merest  fables  he  often 
side  by  side.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  informants,  and  is 
compelled  to  repeat  their  statements,  even  where  he  does  not 
believe  them.  In  Greece  itself,  and  in  other  countries  as  he 
comes  nearer  to  his  own  time,  his  information  is  better  and  more 
abundant ; he  is  able  to  sift  and  compare  statements,  to  balance 
the  weight  of  evidence,  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are 
probably  in  the  main  correct.  The  events  relatetl  in  his  last 
live  books  were  but  httle  removed  from  his  own  day,  and  with 


^ If  any  axceptiops  need  to  be  made, 
they  would  be  thoae  of  Lydia  and  Media. 
The  Modes  liad  no  history — probably 
no  letters — prior  to  Cyaxaree,  who  led 
them  into  Media  Magna  from  beyond 
the  Caspian.  The  Lydian  traditions  ran 
np  into  myth  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Oyges. 

^ There  ia  an  appearance  of  linguistic 
knowledge  in  Herodotus,  which  may 
seem  to  militivte  against  this  view. 
He  frequently  introduces  and  explains 
foreign  words  (L  110,  192;  u.  2,  30,  40, 


09,  77,  81,  94,  U3;  iv.  27,  59,  UO,  155, 
192;  vi.  98,  119;  viii.  85,  98;  ix.  IlO;, 
and  readily  pronounces  on  similarity  or 
identity  of  language  (i.  57,  172;  ii.  105; 
iv.  117,  &c.).  But  iu  the  latter  case  he 
seems  to  have  trusted  to  his  ear,  and  in 
the  former  his  explanations  are  often  so 
bad  as  to  show  his  complete  ignorance 
rather  thmi  his  knowledge  of  the  tongues 
in  question.  (See  notes  on  Piroinis,  ii. 
140;  and  on  the  names  of  the  Persian 
kings,  vi.  99.) 

* Cf.  i.  1,  95,  18M;  ii.  3,  &c. 
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regard  to  these  he  has  almost  the  authority  of  a contemporary 
historian;  for  his  informants  must  have  been  chiefly  persons 
engaged  in  the  transactions.  His  own  father  would  most  likely 
have  witnessed  and  may  have  taken  part  in  the  Ionian  insur- 
rection, which  preceded  the  birth  of  Herodotus  by  less  than 
fifteen  years.  The  subsequent  events  must  have  been  familiar 
to  all  the  elder  men  of  his  acquaintance,  Marathon  being  no 
further  removed  from  him  than  Waterloo  from  ourselves,  and 
Salamis  being  as  near  as  Navarino.  He  would  find  then  in  the 
memory  of  living  men  abundant  materials  for  an  authentic 
account  of  those  matters  on  which  it  was  his  special  object  to 
wTite ; and  if  a want  of  trustworthy  sources  from  which  t*  draw 
is  to  be  brought  forward  ns  detracting  from  the  value  of  his 
work,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  conceded  that  the  objection  lies, 
not  against  the  main  narrative,  but  against  the  introductory 
portion,  and  even  there  rather  against  the  episodes  wdiereiu  he 
venturis  to  trace  the  ancient  history  of  some  of  the  chief  coun- 
tries brought  into  contact  with  Persia,  than  against  the  thread 
of  narration  by  which  these  ambitious  efforts  are  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  treatise.  The  episodes  themselves  must  be 
judged  separately,  each  on  its  own  merits.  The  tnwlitions  of 
the  Scyths,  of  the  Modes  before  Cyaxares,  of  Lydia  before 
Gyges,  and  of  all  countries  w'ithout  a literature,  must  be  received 
with  the  greatest  caution,  and  regarded  as  having  the  least 
possible  weight.  But  the  accounts  of  Egj’pt,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Persia,  and  the  various  states  of  Greece,  having  bwn  derived  in 
part  from  monuments  and  otherwise  from  those  who  possessed 
access  to  monuments,  deserve  tlu-oughout  attentive  considera- 
tion. They  may  from  various  causes  often  be  incorrect  in  par- 
ticulars ; but  they  may  be  expected  to  be  true  in  outline ; and  in 
their  details  they  may  not  unfrequently  embody  the  contents  of 
authentic  documents  existing  at  the  time  when  Herodotus 
Avrote,  but  now  irrecoverably  lost  to  us.  Critical  judgment 
must  separate  in  them  the  probable  from  the  improbable ; but 
whatever  comes  imder  the  former  head,  and  is  not  contradicted 
by  better  authority,  may  well  be  received  as  historical,  at  least 
until  fresh  discoveries  shall  at  once  disprove  their  truth,  and 
supjily  us  with  more  authentic  details  to  substitute  in  their 
place. 
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CIIArTER  III. 

OK  THE  MERITS  AND  DEFECTS  OF  HERODOTUS  AS  AK  HISTORIAN. 

Merits  of  Herodotus  as  an  historinm  1,  Diligence.  2.  Honesty  — Failure  of  all 
attacks  on  his  veracity.  3.  Impartiality  — Charges  of  prejudice  — Remarkable 
instances  of  candour.  4.  Political  dispassionateness.  5.  Freedom  from 
national  vanity.— Defects  os  an  historian:  1,  Credulity  — Belief  in  omens, 
oracles,  dreams,  &c.  — Theory  of  Divine  Nemesis  — Marvels  in  Nature.  2, 
Spirit  of  exaggeration  — Anecdotes.  3.  Want  of  accuracy  — Discrejmneies  — 
Repetitions  — Loose  chronology,  &c.  4.  Want  of  historical  insight — Confu- 
sion of  occasions  with  causes — Defective  geography  — Absurd  meteorology  — 

Mythology  — Philology, Merits  as  a trri^ ; 1.  Unity  — Scope  of  the  work. 

2.  Clever  management  of  the  episodes  — Question  of  their  relevancy.  8.  Skill 
in  character-drawing  — The  Persians  — The  Spartans  — the  Athenians  — 
Persian  and  Spartan  kings:  Tbemistocles — Aristides  — Greek  Tyrants: 

Creesus  — Amasis  — Nitocris  — Tomyris,  &c,  4.  Dramatic  power.  5.  Pathos. 
6.  Humour.  7.  Variety.  3.  Pictorial  description.  9.  Simplicity,  10.  Beauty 
of  style.  Conclusion. 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  an  historical  writer  two  things  have 
to  be  considered — the  value  of  his  work  as  an  authentic  exposi- 
tion of  the  facts  with  .which  he  deals,  and  its  character  as  a 
composition.  On  the  former  head  some  remarks  have  been 
already  made  while  we  have  "been  treating  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  history  of  Herodotus- seems  to  liave  been  derived ; but 
a more  prolonged  and  detailed  consideration  of  it  will  bo  now 
entered  on,  with  special  reference  to  tho  qualifications  of  the 
writer,  which  have  been  very  variously  estimated  by  different 
critics.  It  is  plain  that  however  excellent  the  sources  from 
which  Herodotus  had  it  in  his  power  to  draw,  the  character  of 
his  history  for  authenticity,  and  so  its  real  value,  will  depend 
mainly  on  his  possession  or  non-possession  of  certain  attributes 
which  alone  entitle  an  historian  to  be  listened  to  as  an  authority. 

The  primary  requisites  for  an  historian — given  the  possession 
of  ordinary  capacity — are  honesty  and  diligence.  The  latter  of 
these  two  qualities  no  one  has  ever  denied  to  our  author. 
Perhaps,  however,  scarcely  sufficient  credit  has  been  allowed 
him  for  that  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  that  unwearied  spirit  of 
research,  which  led  him  in  disturbed  and  perilous  times  to 
undertake  at  his  own  cost  a series  of  journeys  over  almost  all 
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parts  of  the  known  world' — the  ap<rre<^te  of  wlilch  cannot  have 
uinonntod  to  less  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  miles — for 
the  sole  purpose  of  deriring,  as  far  as  jxissihle,  from  the  foun- 
taiu-hend,  that  information  concerning  men  and  places  which 
he  wits  limit  on  putting  before  his  renders.  Travelling  in  the 
age  of  Herodotus  had  not  ceased  to  be  that  laborious  task,  which 
had  exalted  in  primitive  times  the  “ much-travelled  man  ” into 
a hero."  The  famous  boast  of  Democritus  “ has  a moral  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  bearing,  and  is  a claim  ujion  the  respect  no 
less  than  ujion  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  no  one  journeyed  for  pleasure  ; and  it 
require<l  either  lust  of  gain  or  the  strongest  thirst  for  knowletlge 
to  induce  persons  to  exjiose  themselves  to  the  toils,  hardships, 
and  dangers  which  were  then  attendant  upon  locomotion,  par- 
ticularly in  strange  countries.  We  may  regret  that  the  journeys 
of  Herodotus  were  sometimes  undertaken  for  objects  which  do 
not  seem  to  us  commensurate  with  the  time  and  laliour  which 
they  must  have  cost,*  and  that  in  other  instances,  where  the 
object  was  a worthy  one,  they  were  baulked  of  the  fruit  which 
he  might  fairly  have  expected  them  to  bear;*  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  withhold  from  him  the  meed  of  our  approval  for  the 
activity  and  zeal  which  could  take  him  from  Egypt  to  Tyre, 
anti  from  Tyre  to  Thasos,  to  clear  up  a point  of  antiqnarianism 
of  no  imjKirtance  to  bis  general  history  and  whichj  again,  could 
carry  him  from  ‘Memphis  to  Heliopolis,  and  then  up  the  Nile, 
nine  days’  journey,  to  Thebes,  for  the  mere  purjiose  of  testing 
the  veracity  of  his  Memphitic  ■ informants.  We  must  also 
admire  that  indefatigable  inquisitiveness  — not  perhaps  very 
agreeable  to  tho.se  who  were  its  objects — which  was  constantly 
drawing  from  all  jKjrsons  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  what- 
ever information  they  jiossessed  conceniing  the  history  or  jxicu- 
liarities  of  their  native  land  or  the  countries  where  they  had 
travelled.®  The  jiainstaking  laboriousness  with  which  his 


* Vide  Bupnl,  pp.  7-9. 

* See  the  opeuing  of  the  Odyssey; 

and  compare  Horat,  Kp.  I.  u.  A. 

P.  141.  See  also  Vir^.  i.  7. 

® Ap.  Clem.  AlexoDdr.  (Strom.  I.  p. 
3^7.)  3c  TtiV  Kar*  dfiavrhif  ay0fMt>~ 

vwv  irKflari^v  iwtwkuyritTdnijy,  icro- 

piity  rd  ^^icKTra  * fcal  ^epas  koI  ytas 
vXfiaras 

< See  book  u.  ch.  44. 

Mbid.  ch.  3. 


* Herodotus  onumeratea  among  his 
infonnauta,  besides  Persians,  KgyptianSy 
iiuti  Chalda*ims,  the  8cytbiHn<(  (iv.  5, 
24),  the  Pontine  (Jreeka  ^iv.  8,  18,  24, 
Ac.),  the  Tauri  liv.  U)3),  the  ColchUns 
(ii.  104),  tlic  Bithynians  (vii.  7&),  the 
Thracians  (v.  10),  the  Lydians  (iv.  45), 
the  C'ariaus  (i.  171),  the  Oauniaus  (i. 
172),  the  Cypriaua  (i.  105;  vii.  9o,  Ac.), 
the  Phcenicians  (i.  5j,the  Tyritm  priests 
44;,  the  Medea  (vii.  62),  the  Anibians 
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materials  were  collecte<l  is  marked  by  that  term  whereby  ho 
<lesi<rnated  its  results,  viz.  '\<rropit) — whicli  is  not  really  equiva- 
lent to  our  “ history,”  hut  signifies  “ investigation  ” or  “ re- 
seareh,"  and  so  properly  characterises  a narrative  of  which 
diligent  inquiry  has  formed  the  basis. 

The  honesty  of  Herodotus  has  not  passed  unchallenged. 
Several  ancient  writers,’  among  them  two  of  considerable 
repiite,  Ctesias  the  court-jihysician  to  Artaxerxes  Jlnemon,  and 
Plutarch,  or  rather  an  author  who  has  made  free  with  his  name, 
have  impeached  the  truthfulness  of  the  historian,  and  main- 
tained that  his  narrative  is  entitled  to  little  credit.  Ctesias 
seems  to  have  introduced  his  own  work  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  his  countrymen  by  a formal  attack  on  the  veracity  of  his 
{jreat  predecessor,*  upon  the  ruins  of  whose  reputation  he  hoped 
to  establish  his  own.  He  designed  his  history  to  supersede  that 
of  Herodotus;  and  feeling  it  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  cope  with 
him  in  the  charms  of  composition,  he  set  himself  to  invalidate 
his  authority,  presuming  upon  his  own  claims  to  attention  as  a 
resident  for  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of  the  great  king.* 
Professing  to  draw  his  relation  of  Oriental  afi'airs  from  a 
laborious  examination  of  the  Persian  archives,’  ho  proceeded  to 
contradict,  wherever  he  could  do  so  without  fear  of  detection, 
the  assertions  of  his  rival ; * and  he  thus  acquired  to  himself  a 


(iu.  108),  the  AmmoniAiis  (ill.  26),  the 
CyrenvanR  (tv,  154),  the  CarthAfpniauB 
(iv.  43),  the  Syracuflans  (rii.  167),  and 
other  SicilioU  (vii.  165),  the  CrotoniuU 
(v.  44),  the  Sybarites  (ibid.),  the 

priestesses  at  Dodona  (ii.  53),  the  Coriu- 
thiaiis  (i.  23),  the  Laceda.‘mouiaDB  (i. 
70,  &c.),  the  Argives  (v.  87  j,  the  Egine- 
tans  (v.  86),  the  Athenians  (v.  63,  &c.), 
the  Oophyrseans  (v.  57),  the  Thessalians 
(vii.  1'-1<),  the  Macedonians  (viii.  138,i, 
the  Hellespontine  Greeks  (iv.  95),  the 
lesbians  (i.  23;,  the  Samians  (i.  70), 
the  Delians  (vt.  98),  the  lonians  (ii.  15), 
the  Cretans  (i.  171),  the  Therteans  (iv. 
15*);.  &c.  Ac. 

^ Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian, 
is  said  to  have  written  a book  against 
Herodotus  (Etym.  Magn.  s.  v.  Acokto* 
xd/Aor).  Another  was  composed  by 
Harpocration,  * On  the  False  Stateraento 
made  by  Herodotus  in  liis  History’  {Tltpi 
TOO  itaTf^tvaStu  'Hpo83rov  l<rroplay. 
See  Suidas  ad  voc.  ’ApwoMparl^y.)  Jose- 
phus (contr.  Ap.  i.  3)  assei-ts  that  n// 
Greek  writers  admitted  Herodotus  to  be 
generally  untruthful  roif  TAsleroir 


Laertius  notes  certain 
teles  which  were  taxed  with  falsity 
(Proem.  § 9).  Thcopompus  (Fr.  29), 
Strabo  (xi.  740,  771,  &c.),  Lucian  (Ver. 
Hist.  ii.  42),  Cicero  (De  Leg.  i.  I ; Do 
Div.  ii.  56),  and  others  spe^  dispamg- 
ingly  of  his  veracity.  Their  remarks 
apply  chiefly  to  his  marvellous  stories. 

* The  words  of  Pbotius  concerning 
Ctesias  (Bibliothec.  Cod.  LXXii.)  are: 

Siiraffiv  hyriKtifitva  *Hpoi6r<p 
itrropwy,  icol  avr5r  &iro« 

KoXwr  voXAois. 

* Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32.  For  the  fact  of  the 
residence  of  Ctesias  in  Persia,  see  Xen. 
An.  X.  viti.  § 26^7;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  938; 
Tzetx.  Chil.  i.  i.  85. 

* Diod.  Sic.  1.  8.  c.  oJhos  oZy  ^riaiy 

4 k rwr  fia<r  t \ t K V y 4y 

off  ol  n«p<ra4  iroAoi^r  -rpd^tis  Kara 
Tiro  yZftoy  <rvyr0r ay fi4yas,  iro\v- 

wpayfioyrjffai  ra  «ro6*  CKocTa  Kal 
<Tvyra(dfityoy  r^y  tffropiay  sir  Towy  "'ZWif- 
yat  4^9ytyK9ty. 

^ The  most  important  points  on  which 
the  two  writers  differed  were,  1 . The  dale 
of  the  first  establishment  of  u great 
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Life  and 


degrco  of  fame  and  of  consideration  to  which  his  literary  merits 
would  certainly  never  have  entitled  him,  and  which  the  course 
of  detraction  he  pursued  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  pain. 
By  the  most  unblushing  effrontery  he  succeeded  in  palming  off 
his  narrative  ujsm  the  ancient  world  as  the  true  and  genuine 
account  of  the  transactions,  and  his  authority  was  commonly 
followed  in  preference  to  that  of  Herodotus,  at  least  upon  all 
points  of  purely  Oriental  history.^  There  were  not  wanting 
iudewl  in  ancient  times  some  more  critical  spirits,  e.g.  Aristotle  ‘ 
and  the  tnie  Plutarcli,'*  who  refused  to  accept  as  indisputable 
the  statements  of  the  Cnidian  physician,  and  retorti'd  ujwn  him 
the  charge  of  untruthfuluess  which  he  had  preferred  against  our 
author.  It  was  dillicult,  however,  to  convict  him  of  systematic 
falst:hood  until  Oriental  materials  of  an  authentic  character 


AMyrian  empire  at  Nineveh,  which 
Ctesiaa  placed  almoet  a thoii.tand  years 
K'fore  llerodotua;  2.  the  duration  of 
the  empire — ivccordiiiK  to  Ctesias,  1306 
years,  accordinf;  to  Herodotus,  520;  3. 
the  date  of  the  Median  conquest  of 
Assyria,  which  Ctesias  made  about  n.c. 
876,  Herodotus  about  D.C.  6iN);  and, 
4.  the  duration  of  the  Metlian  kingdom 
— alM)ve  3tK)  years  in  the  former,  150  in 
the  latter  writer.  Minor  points  of  dif- 
ference are.  the  names  and  number  of 
the  MeiUaii  kings,  the  relationship  of 
Cyrus  to  Astynges,  the  mode  in  which 
Sardis  was  Udeen,  the  enemy  against 
whom  Cyrus  made  his  last  expedition, 
the  names  of  the  brother  of  Cambyses 
and  of  the  Magus,  the  circumstances  of 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  the  manner  of  the 
death  of  Cambyscs  and  the  length  of  bis 
reign,  the  tmmes  of  the  six  conspirators, 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the 
time  when  Babylon  was  recovered  by 
tlie  stratagem  ascribod  to  2opyrus,  the 
number  of  the  onny  and  Beet  of  Xerxes, 
the  fuxler  of  the  great  events  in  the 
Pereian  War,  the  time  and  place  of  the 
death  of  Mii^onius,  tlie  numbers  of  the 
(ireek  Beet  at  Salatms,  &C. 

* The  historical  work  of  ('tesias  seems 
to  have  l)eeo  at  once  ruceiveil  by  his 
countrymen  as  authoritative  concerning 
the  Even  ArisU>tIe,  who  rejecUnl 

the  fables  of  the  Indies,  apjiears  to  have 
given  a certain  amount  of  credit  to  the 
Assyrian  history.  <Polit.  v.  8;  Kth. 
Nic.  i.  His  disciple,  Clearchua, 

followed  III  the  s>une  track  (Fr.  5;,  as 
did  Duris  of  Samos,  a contemporary  < Fr. 
14;.  Polybius  (u.c.  160;appears  to  have 


a<lopted  from  Ctesias  the  whole  outline 
of  his  Oriental  narrative  I'Fr.  0 ; com- 
pare VIII.  xii.  § 3,  and  xxxvii.  ii.  § 6^, 
ns  did  ,<EmiliuH  Sura,  Tn^gus  Pompeius, 
and  the  Augustan  writers  generally. 
(See  Diodorus  Siculus,  book  ii. ; Nic. 
Datnasc.  Fra.  7-10;  Strabo,  xvi.  pp. 
1046-7.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6)  fol- 
lowed Sura,  and  Justm  (L  1-3)  Trogus 
Pompeius;  while  Castor  (ap.  Euseb.), 
Cephalion  (Pr.  1),  and  Clemens  of  .\lex- 
andria  fvol,  i.  p.  379  ',  drew  direct  from 
Ctesias  himself.  Eusebius  unfortunately 
adopted  the  view's  of  Ctesias  from  Dio- 
dorus, Castor,  and  Cephalion,  whence 
they  passed  to  the  whole  series  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  as  Augustine,  Sulpiciue 
Severus,  Agutbins,  Eustathius,  Syneel- 
lua.  See.  They  are  also  found  in  Moses 
of  Chor^n^,  who  took  them  frr>m  Copha- 
lion  (i.  17);  in  Abydeuus  to  a certain 
ext-ent  (Fr,  II;;  in  Atheuccus,  TzeUes, 
ami  i>thers. 

* The  monstrous  fables  of  the  Indies 

were  what  chiefly  move<i  the  indigmw 
tion  of  Aristotle.  (See  Gen,  Anim.  ii, 
2;  Hist.  Anim.  ii.  iii.  § 10;  iii.  sub 
fin.;  vm.  xxvii.  § 3.)  But  having 
learnt  from  them  the  untrustworthy 
character  of  the  writer,  he  does  not 
accept  as  authoritative  his  historical 
luimitions.  See  Pol.  v.  8,  where,  s(>eak- 
ing  of  the  account  which  Cteeias  gave  of 
the  efleminnto  Sardanapalus,  Aristotle 
adds,  u ravra  oi  pkv6  o Ko- 

y 0 if  yr  9 s \tyowTiy. 

* See  Plutai-ch  (Vit.  Artaxerx.  c.  13, 
et  alibi,].  And  compare  Lucian,  De 
CtmscribendA  Historic  (ii,  42;  vol.  iv. 
p.  202;,  and  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  v.  4 . 
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Writings.  CHARGES  OF  THE  PSEUDO-FLUTARCH.  C3 

were  obtained  by  which  to  test  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
two  writers.  A comparison  with  the  Jewish  scriptures,  and  with 
the  native  history  of  Berosus,  first  raised  a general  suspicion  of 
the  bad  faith  of  Ctesias,®  whose  credit  few  modems  have  been 
bold  enough  to  maintain  agaiu.st  the  continually  increasing 
evidence  of  his  dishonesty.'  At  last  the  cmp  de  grace  has  been 
given  to  his  small  remaining  reputation  by  the  recent  Cuneiform 
discoveries,  which  convict  him  of  having  striven  to  rise  into 
notice  by  a sj-stem  of  “ enormous  lying  ” whereto  the  history  of 
literature  scarcely  presents  a parallel.® 

The  reputation  of  Herodotus  has  on  the  whole  sufiered  but 
little  from  the  attacks  of  the  I’seudo-Plutarch.  The  unfairness 
and  prejudice  of  that  writer  is  so  manifest  that  perhaps  he  has 
rather  done  our  author  a service  than  an  injury,  by  showing 
how’  few  real  errors  could  be  detected  in  his  narrative  even  by 
the  most  lynx-eyed  criticism.  His  charge  of  “ malignity  ” has 
rebounded  on  himself ; and  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  generally 
as  a mere  retailer  of  absurd  calumnies  which  the  plain  dealing 
of  Herodotus  had  caused  to  be  circulated  against  him.®  In  no 


* It  U surprising  that  the  ancient 
Christian  chrouologera  did  not  at  once 
perceive  how  incompatible  the  scheme 
of  Cteaios  is  with  Scripture.  To  a man 
they  adopt  it^  and  then  expend  a vast 
amount  of  ingenuity  in  the  vain  endea> 
vour  to  reconcile  what  is  irrecoucileable. 
(See  CUuton'B  F.  H.  val.  ii.  p.  373.) 
Scaliger  wsis  the  hrat  to  attack  his  credi- 
bility. De  Kmend.  Temp.  Not.  ad 
Fragin.  subj.  pp.  39-43.) 

^ Froret  is  alm<wt  the  only  modem  of 
real  learning  who  has  ventured  to  uphold 
the  {paramount  authority  of  Ctosias 
(Mdmoires  de  I’Acad^mie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, vol.  V.  pp.  351-U).  Biihr  (Pro- 
legomen.  ad  Ctes.  § 8,  pp.  24-60)  at- 
tem])ts  but  a {lartial  defence,  abating 
greatly  from  the  pretensions  absurdly 
preferred  by  H.  Stephanus.  (See  the 
* Disqmsitio  Historica  de  Ctesia*  in  this 
writer’s  eilition  of  Henxlotus.) 

* The  great  Assyrian  empire  of  Ctesias, 
lasting  for  1306  years,  is  a pure  fiction  ; 
his  list  of  mnnarchs  from  Xinus  to  bar- 
danajialns  a forgery  of  the  clumsiest 
kind,  made  up  of  names  in  part  Arian, 
in  part  geographic,  in  part  Greek,  pre- 
senting but  a single  analogy  to  any  name 
found  on  the  monuments,  and  in  all 
probability  the  mere  product  of  his  own 
fancy.  His  Median  history  is  equally 
baaelesa.  (See  the  Critical  E^ys, 


Essay  ili.)  In  his  Persian  history,  be 
transfers  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  cor- 
ruptions prevalent  in  his  own  day,  forges 
names  and  numbers  at  pleasure,  and 
distorts  with  wonderful  audacity  the 
historical  facts  best  known  to  the  Greeks. 
The  monuments  convict  him  of  direct 
falsehood  in  numerous  instances,  as  in 
the  name  of  the  brother  of  Camhyses, 
the  circumstAOces  of  the  Magian  revolu- 
tion, the  names  of  the  six  conspirators, 
the  place  and  manner  of  Cambyses* 
death,  the  early  supremacy  of  Assyria, 
the  time  at  which  Media  rose  into  im- 
portance, Jtc.  &o.  Authentic  documents, 
like  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  the  dy- 
nastic tables  of  Manotho,  contradict  his 
chronological  data ; as,  e.  //.,  the  number 
of  years  which  ho  assigns  to  Cambysos 
and  Darius  Hystuspes,  where  Herodotus 
and  the  aforesaid  documents  aro  agreed. 
The  credibility  of  his  history,  where  it 
touches  the  Gi^eeks,  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated by  comparing  bis  account  of  the 
revolt  of  Inaru8(Pers.  Ex.  § 32,  et  seq.) 
with  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  (i.  104, 
109,  110). 

* See  Bahr  8 Commentatio  de  Yit. 
et  Script.  Herod.  § 16;  Dahlmann's 
Life,  ch.  viii.;  Mure’s  Literature  of 
Greece,  vol,  iv.  p.  265.  The  last-named 
writer  observes:  “The  tract  of  Plu- 
tarch, * On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,* 
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instance  can  he  be  said  to  have  proved  liis  case,  or  convncted 
onr  autlior  of  a misstatement ; in  one  only  has  he  succeeded  in 
throwiiifT  any  considerable  doubt  on  the  view  taken  by  Hero- 
dotus of  an  im[)ortant  matter.* 

The  writers  who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  two 
assailants  of  Herodotus  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
any  better  in  their  attacks  on  his  veracity.  The  deliberate 
judgment  of  modem  criticism  on  the  subject  is  decidedly  against 
the  assailants,  and  cannot  be  bettor  summed  up  than  in  the 
words  of  a recent  axithor : — “ There  can  be  no  doubt,”  says  Col. 
Mure,  “ that  Herodotus  was,  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
age  and  countrv',  a sensible  and  intcdligent  man,  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  power  and  genius,  and  that  he  posses.sed  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  character.  Still  less  can  it  reason- 
ably be  questioned  that  he  teas  an  essentially  honest  and  veracious 
historian.  Such  he  has  been  admitted  to  be  by  the  more  im- 
])artial  judges  both  of  his  own  and  subsequent  periods  of  ancient 
literature,  and  by  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  of  the  modem 
public.  Iligid,  in  fact,  as  has  been  the  semtiny  to  which  his 
text  has  been  subjected,  no  distinct  case  of  wilful  misstatement 
or  perversion  of  fact  has  been  substantiated  against  him.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  severity  of  the  ordeal  has  often  been  the 
means  of  eliciting  evidence  of  his  tmth  in  cases  where,  with  the 
greatest  temptation  to  falsehood,  there  was  the  least  apparent 
risk  of  detection.  Every  portion  indeed  of  his  work  is  j)orvaded 
by  an  air  of  candour  and  honest  intention,  which  the  discerning 
critic  must  recognise  as  reflecting  corres[)onding  qualities  in  the 
author.”^  It  is  unneceasary  to  add  anything  to  this  testimony, 
which  coming  from  one  who.se  critical  knowledge  is  so  great, 
and  who  is  certainly  not  a blind  admirer  of  Herodotus,  must  be 
regarded  as  almost  closing  the  controversy. 

To  the  two  cxcellencues  of  diligence  in  collecting  materials 
and  honesty  in  making  use  of  them  Herodotus  adds  a third,  less 
common  than  either  of  the  others,  that  of  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality. Here  again,  however,  his  merit  has  not  been  uncon- 
testeiL  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  accuses  him  of  nourishing  a 


is  a condensation  of  these  calumnies;  connexion  with  the  bhttle  of  Thermo, 
for  a$  s^tch  they  have  been  recognised  by  pyl©.  See  Pint,  do  Malign.  Herod,  pp. 
the  vnteliigetU  public  of  every  age  removed  and  compare  Grote’s  Greece,  vol. 

fi-oiu  the  prejudices  in  which  they  ori-  v.  pp.  122-3.  See  also  the  foot-notes  to 
ginate.”  book  vii,  chs.  205  and  222. 

^ The  matter  to  which  allusion  is  hero  ^Mute’s  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  ir.  p. 
made,  is  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  in  351, 
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special  prejudice  against  the  Thebans  because  they  had  refused 
to  gratify  his  cupidity ; “ and  another  writer  brings  a similar 
cliarge  against  him  with  respect  to  the  Corinthians.*  He  has 
also  been  taxed  more  generally,  and  in  mo<lem  no  less  than 
ancient  times,*  with  showing  nndue  favour  towards  the 
Athenians.  But  the  charges  of  prejudice  evajwrate  with  the 
calumnies  of  which  they  are  the  complement,  and  a reference 
to  his  work  shows  that  he  had  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
either  nation.  The  valour  displayed  by  the  entire  Boeotian 
cavalry  at  Platma  is  honourably  noticed,®  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Thebans  on  the  occasion  receives  special  commemoration  ; ' 
the  cironnstances,  moreover,  of  the  siege  of  Thebes*  are  de- 
cidedly creditable  to  that  people.  The  Corinthians  receive  still 
more  striking  marks  of  his  good-will.  The  jwrtraiture  of  their 
conduct  from  the  time  that  they  became  a free  nation,  is  almost 
without  exception  favourable.  They  brave  the  displeasure  of 
the  Spartans  by  withdrawing  their  contingent  from  a joint  army 
of  Peloiwnnesians  at  a most  critical  moment,  purely  from  a 
sense  of  justice  and  a determination  not  to  share  in  doing  a 
wrong.*  Subsequently  at  a council  summoned  by  Sparta  they 
alone  have  the  boldness  to  oppose  the  plan  of  the  Lacedm- 
monians  for  enslaving  Athens,  and  to  expose  openly  before  all 
the  allies  the  turj>itude  of  their  proposals.'"  On  another  occa- 
sion they  play  the  part  of  peiicc-makers  between  Athens  and 
Thebes."  Somewhat  later,  they  evade  an  express  law  of  their 
state,  which  forbade  them  to  give  away  ships  of  war,  and  libe- 
rally make  the  Athenians  a present  of  twenty  triremes  — cer- 
tainly a meritorious  act  in  the  eyes  of  Herodotus.  In  the 
Persian  war  they  act  on  the  whole  a strenuous  part,  only 
inferior  to  that  played  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Eginetans. 
At  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis  their  contingent  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  state  except  Athens.'*  In  the  light  at  the 
latter  place  their  behaviour,  according  to  the  version  which 
Herodotus  manifestly  prefers,  is  such  as  to  place  them  in  the 
first  rank  for  bravery.'*  Their  contingent  at  I’latrea  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  state  except  Athens  and  Sparta;'*  and  though, 
together  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  confederates,  they  were 


’ Quoting  Aristophanes  of  Bceotia  as 
hU  authority,  p.  8t>4  D. 

* Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  zxxyii.  p.  456. 

^ See  Plut.  da  Malign.  Herod,  p.  862, 
A.,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  the  charge 
as  one  commonly  made. 

VOL.  I. 


• Herod,  ix.  68.  ^ Ibid.  ch«.  67  and  69. 

• Ibid.  chs.  86-8.  • Ibid,  v,  75. 

Ibid.  V.  92.  “ Ibid.  vi.  lo8. 

Ibid.  ch.  89.  “ Ibid.  viii.  1 and  43. 
’Ey  •wpwTotffi  rrjt  viii.  94. 

Ibid.  ix.  28. 

F 
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absent  from  the  battle,  they  are  mentiouetl  among  tliow;  who 
made  all  hasto  to  redeem  their  fault  so  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  engagement.'®  Finally,  at  Mycale  they  behave  with  great 
gallantry,  and  appear  next  to  the  Athenians  in  the  hst  of  those 
who  most  distinguished  themselves.”  The  only  (hscredit  which 
attaches  to  the  Corinthians  in  conne.xion  with  the  war  regards 
the  conduct  of  their  naval  contingent,  and  es[>ecially  of  Adei- 
mantus,  its  commander,  in  the  interval  between  the  muster  at 
Artemisium  aud  the  victory  at  Salamis.'*  But  here  i.s  no  evi- 
dencesjf  any  peculiar  prejudice ; for  they  are  nierely  rei)resented 
as  sharing  in  the  feeling  common  to  all  the  I’elojKmnesians,  and 
their  prominency  is  the  result  of  their  eminent  position  among 
the  JSpartau  naval  allies.  These  charges  of  j)rejudico  and  ill- 
wiU  therefore  full  to  the  ground  when  testetl  by  a general 
examination  of  the  whole  work  of  Herodotus,  and  it  does  not 
apjiear  that  he  is  fairly  taxable  with  “ malignity,”  or  even 
hamluiess  in  his  treatment  of  any  Greek  state. 

The  accusation  of  an  undue  leaning  towards  Athens  is  one 
which  has  primu  facie  a certain  show  of  justice,  and  wliich  at 
any  rate  de.s»^rves  more  attention  than  these  unworthy  imputa- 
tions of  spite  and  malice.  The  op(m  and  undisguised  admira- 
tion of  the  Athenians  which  Herodotus  dis|duys  througliout  his 
work,'  the,  fact  that  to  Athens  he  was  indebtoil  for  a home  and 
a new  citizenship  when  ex|Kdled  from  his  native  country,"  the 
very  probable  fact  of  his  having  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  a sum  of  money  on  account  of  his  History,"  make  it 
not  unlikely  that  ho  may  have  allowed  his  judgment  to  be 
warped  in  some  degree  by  his  favourable  feelings  towards  those 
to  whom  ho  was  united  by  the  double  bond  of  gratitude  and 
mutual  esteem.  Again,  in  one  instance,  he  has  certainly  made 
an  indefensible  statement,  the  efleet  of  which  is  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  the  Athenians  at  the  exiKmse  of  other  Greeks.*  Still  a 
careful  review  of  his  entire  narrative  will  show  that,  however 


Hcroil.  ch.  fiO.  Ibid,  ch,  lOj. 

^ Ibid.  :.y.  fil. 

* See  V.  79  ; vi.  112;  vii.  139;  viii.  10, 
109,  143, 144  ; ix.  22,  27-8.  70,  &c. 

* .Suprii,  p.  18.  * Ibid,  p,  lit. 

* Herml.  vi.  112.  It  is  certainly  un» 
true  to  say  of  the  Atheniaii.H  at  Marathon 
that  they  **  wei-e  the  6rut  of  the  Greeks 
who  dami  to  h>ok  upon  the  Median  garb, 
aud  to  fnco  men  claii  in  that  fashion.” 
The  Ionian  Greeks  fought  bravely  against 
Har|iaguji  (i.  Ib9j;  the  Tcriuthiaiis  re^ 


slHted  Mt^gabassus  (v.  2);  the  loniatis 
(^;ain.  nsitiHted  by  a few  Athenians  ami 
Eretrians,  met  the  PerKians  in  open  fight 
»t  Ephesus  (v.  192;! ; the  Cyprian  Greeks 
fouglit  a Persian  army  near  Salamis  (v. 
llo.  113);  theMilesians  were  engaged  a- 
gainst  another  in  Caria  (v.  120);  and  a 
hanl  battle  was  fought  between  a strong 
boily  of  Persians  and  an  aruiy  of  Ionian 
and  AEoliau  Greeks  near  Atomous  (vi. 
28,  29;. 
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favoumljly  disposwl  towards  the  Athenians,  ho  was  no  blind  or 
undiscriininating  admirer,  but  openly  criticised  their  conduct 
where  it  seemed  to  him  faulty,  noticing  with  the  same  un* 
sparing  freedom  which  he  has  used  towanls  others,  tho  errors, 
crimes,  and  follies  of  the  Athenian  people  and  their  greatest 
men.  Where  he  first  introduces  the  Athenians,  he  speaks  of 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  as  “ loving  tyranny  better  than  trce<lom,”‘ 
and  about  the  same  time  he  notices  that  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  im])osed  upon  by  “ one  of  the  silliest  devices  to  be 
found  in  all  history.”  ® After  the  establishment  of  the  demo- 
cracy, he  ventures  to  call  in  question  the  wsdom  of  great 
Demus  himself,  taxing  him  with  “ deceivableness,”  and  declaring 
that  he  was  more  eu.sily  deluiled  by  fair  words  than  an  indi- 
vidual.’ He  des<Tibes  the  general  spirit  of  the  Athenian  ]ieople 
immetliately  before  Jlarathon  as  timid  and  wavering,”  condemns 
openly  their  treatment  of  tho  heralds  of  Xerxe.s,  which  ho 
regards  ns  bringing  them  justly  under  the  divine  di.spleasure,’ 
and  pa.sses  a still  more  severe  though  indirect  censure  upon 
their  conduct  towards  the  Kginetans  in  the  case  of  their 
hostages. He  fmther  ex]>oscs  their  spirit  of  detrimtion  towards 
their  rivals  by  relating  tho  account  which  they  gave  of  tho 
behaviour  of  the  Corinthians  at  8alamis,  and  at  the  same  time 
clearly  intimating  his  own  dislxdief  of  it."  In  the  character  of 
their  great  men,  with  the  solibiry  exception  of  Aristides,  he 
notes  Haws,  detracting  very  considerably  from  the  admiration  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled.  Besides  the 
imputation  of  mercenary  motives  to  'i'hemistocles,'’  which  has 
l>een  generally  remarked,  Clisthenes  is  denied  the  merit  of  dis- 
interestedness in  the  policy  which  fonned  his  spt^cial  glory,'^ 
andAliltiades  is  exhibited  as  engaging  in  the  expedition  which 
brought  disgrace  alike  on  himself  and  on  his  country',  to  gratify 
a private  pique.'”  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  saiTl  with  any  truth 
that  Herodotus  suffered  his  admiration  of  the  Athenians  to  de- 
generate into  pnrtizjuiship ; or  did  more  than  assign  them  the 
meed  of  praise  which  he  felt  to  be,  and  which  roivlly  was,  their 
due.  A single  hyj)crlK>licul  expression,  which  his  own  work 
affords  the  means  of  correcting,  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh  iii 
tho  balance  against  the  general  evidence  of  candour  and  fairness 
furnished  by  his  narrative. 

“ Hero,],  i.  62.  • Ibid.  ch.  60.  * Ibid.  vii.  133.  >"  Ibid.  vi.  86. 

’Ibiil.  V.  97.  “ Ibid.  viii.  94.  “ yj,i_  4_  i j i |ij 

• Ibid.  vL  lo9;  comp.  124.  Ibid.  v.  66  and  69.  “ Ibid.  vi.  133. 
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Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  it  seems  right  to  notice 
two  special  instances,  where  the  candour  of  Herodotus  is  very 
remarkably  displayed  under  circumstances  of  pecidiar  tempta- 
tion. Born  and  bred  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  himself  a citizen  of  a Greek  state 
whicli  only  siicceetled  in  throwing  off  the  Persian  yoke  after  he 
was  grown  to  manhood,  and  led  by  his  own  opinions  to  sympa- 
thise most  warmly  with  the  patriotic  side,  he  might  have  been 
pardoned  had  he  felt  a little  bitterly  towards  that  grasping 
iwople,  which,  not  content  with  ruling  all  Asia  from  India  and 
Bactria  on  the  one  hand,  to  Pluenicia  and  Lydia  on  the  other, 
envied  the  independence  and  sought  to  extinguish  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  In  lieu,  however,  of  such  a feeling,  we  find  the  very 
o])posite  tone  and  spirit  in  all  that  he  tells  us  of  the  Persians. 
Their  valour,‘  their  simplicity  and  hardiness,’  their  love  of 
truth,’  their  devoted  loyalty  to  their  princes,*  their  wise  customs 
and  laws,’  are  sjx)keii  of  with  a strength  and  sincerity  of  admi- 
ration which  strongly  marks  his  superiority  to  the  narrow  spirit 
of  national  j)rejudiee  and  partiality  too  common  in  every  age. 
It  is  evidently  his  earnest  wish  and  aim  to  do  justice  to  tho 
enemy  no  less  than  to  his  own  countrymen.  Hence  every  occa- 
sion is  seized  to  introduce  traits  of  nobility,  generosity,  justice, 
or  self-devotion  on  the  jiail  of  either  prince  or  people.®  Tho 
jM'rsoual  proweas  of  tho  Persians  is  declared  to  be  not  a whit 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,’  and  constant  ajwlogies  are  made 
for  their  defeats,  which  are  ascribed  to  deficiencies  in  their 
arms,  equipment,  or  disi-ipline,®  not  to  any  want  of  courage  or 
military  spirit.  Of  course  the  defects  of  the  nation  and  its 
chiefs  are  also  recorded ; but  there  is  every  apj>earanee  of  an 
honest  intention  to  give  them  full  credit  for  every  merit  which 
they  jxjssessed,  and  the  portraiture  is  altogether  about  the  most 


* Herod,  vi.  113;  viii.  100,  113;  ii.  62, 
102,  See. 

* Ibid.  i.  71  ; ix.  122. 

3 Ibid.  i.  136,  138. 

* Ibid.  viii.  99 ; comp.  iii.  128, 154, 155 ; 
vii.  1(»7,  and  viii.  118,  where  the  self- 
devotion,  though  not  regartled  an  true, 
apneam  to  be  conaidured  natural. 

* Ibid.  i.  137,  138;  iii.  154. 

* Ibid.  i.  115;  iii.  2,  74,75,  128,  140, 
154-15K,  160;  V.  25;  vi.  30,  119;  vii. 
27-29,  105,  107,  136,  181,  194.  237,  &c. 

^ Ibid.  ix.  62.  X'finari  kvv  koI 
ovK  4<r<rovts  ^<rur  oi  Tl^ptrai. 

^ A6f>o(Ti  /3pa;(UT^poi<n 


ot*'EAAf}i'(r,  Kal  oOk  irA^^ci 

<raa$«u  (vii.  211).  6 Sip(€w  (TTparbs  vwh 
fi*yd0t6s  T«  Kol  irA^^cor  ai/rbs  iaurou 
liriTTC,  rapatrffoftty^tty  rt  rwr  wfirv  irol 
9tpiiriirrovff4tay  wtp\  dXK^iKat  (viii.  16). 
rwy  fi^y  'EAA^i^i'  <rvy  ho<t^  yavpLax*^y’ 
rmy  Kara  rcl((K,  rwr  Sh  ob  nrayfidywy  frt 
(viii.  86,.  ol  TI«p<reu  AyowXoi  46yr€t  teed 
rpbs  kyevur-Hifiores  ^<ray  (ix.  62.)  Coni' 
iwe  V.  49,  where  the  de®»cription  of  the 
Persian  equipment  preparee  ua  for  the 
coming  defeata.  if  fidxv  aerwv  Sari 
TOi^Sf*  aixM^  dya(vpiSat 

34  fx°*^**  (pxoyreu  it  rdt  fidxett  icol 
tevp0a<rlas  itri  rperi  ac^oA^tn. 
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favourable  that  wo  pos-sess  of  any  Oriental  nation  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.’ 

The  other  remarkalile  instance  of  our  author’s  candour  is 
contained  in  his  notices  of  Artemi.sia.’  ^Vit^lo^t  a.ssigning  any 
particular  weight  to  the  statements  of  .Suidas  as  to  the  im- 
jxirtant  part  which  Herodotus  played  jiersonally  in  the  drama 
of  Halicamassian  jKjlitics,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  revolution  bv 
which  the  tyranny  was  put  down  and  the  family  of  Artemisia 
expelled  took  place  in  his  time,  his  views  and  sympathies  must 
have  been  altogether  on  the  popular  side.  He  must  undoubtedlv 
have  felt,  even  if  he  did  not  net,  with  those  who  drove  out  the 
tyrant,  and  brought  Halicarnassus  into  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy. The  warm  praise,  therefore,  and  open  admiration 
which  he  bestows  on  Artemisia,  is  indicative  of  a fair  mind, 
which  would  not  allow  political  partizanship  to  blind  him  to 
individual  merit.  Of  course,  if  the  narrative  of  Suidas,  despite 
its  weak  authority,  should  be  true — which  has  been  admitted  to 
be  possible  ’ — the  credit  accorded  to  the  Halicamassian  queen 
would  bo  a still  more  notable  proof  of  candour. 

In  connexion  with  this  trait  it  may  be  further  observ'ed  that 
the  whole  work  of  Herodotus  exhibits  very  strikingly  his  ]X)li- 
tical  moderation  and  freedom  from  party  bins.  Though  de- 
cidedly prefeiTing  demo<'ratic  institutions  to  any  other,’  ho  is 
fully  aware  that  they  are  not  without  their  own  peculiar  evils,* ** 
while  every  form  of  government  ho  recogni.ses  to  have  certain 
advantages.’  A consequence  of  this  nuKleration  of  feeling  is 
that  fair  distribution  of  praise  and  blame  among  persons  of  dif- 
ferent pilitical  sentimeiiLs,  which  might  have  been  imitated 
with  advantage  by  the  modern  writers  who  have  treated  of  this 
l>eriod  of  history.  Herodotus  can  see  and  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  faults  in  popular  leaders,*  and  of  virtues  in  oligarchs. 


* Colonel  Mure  justly  obson'es: — 

**  Perhaps  the  best  vimlicatiou  of  the  hU- 
torian*s  fairness,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
Persians,  is  the  fact,  that  while  the  most 
detaileil  account  of  that  pe<^ple  which 
we  possess,  and  on  which  we  are  chiefly 
accustomed  to  fonu  our  Judgment  of 
their  character,  U that  transmitted  by 
Herodotus,  there  is  no  nation  among 
those  who  in  ancient  or  modem  times 
have  figured  on  the  wide  field  of  Oriental 
politics,  which  for  patriotism,  valour, 
tident,  and  generosity,  occupies  or  de- 
serves to  occupy  so  high  a place  in  our 
estimation.” — Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  435. 


* Herod,  vii.  99;  via.  08,  87,  88,  10*J, 

103.  2 Supra,  p.  12. 

3 See  V.  78 ; vi.  5,  &c. 

^ Tiles©  arc  very  strongly  put  in  the 
speech  of  Megahyzus  (iii.  81),  and  are 
glanced  at  in  the  following  passages;  iii. 
142.  14:1;  V.  97;  vi.  109. 

* See  book  iii.  cha.  80-82,  and  compare 
the  praise  given  to  the  tvyo^ila  of  Ly- 
curgus  (i.  65,  66),  to  the  Milesian  aristo- 
cracy f V.  28,  29 1,  and  to  the  firat  tyranny 
of  PisUtratus  (i.  59,  otl  fin.;. 

* As  in  Clisthenea  (v.  66,  69),  in  Tlie- 
mistocles  (viii.4, 109,  110,  111,1 12^,  and 
in  Telesarchus,  the  Samian  democrat  (iii. 
142). 
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or  even  despots.’  He  does  not  regard  it  as  his  dnty  to  white- 
wash tlie  characters  of  the  one,"  or  to  blacken  the  memories  of 
the  other.  And  the  sumo  dispa.ssionatenoss  ap])ears  in  his 
account  of  the  conduct  of  states.  The  democrat ical  Argos  is 
shown  to  have  j)ursued  a more  selfish  policy  throughout  the 
Persian  war  than  almost  any  other  Greek  power.®  The  aristo- 
cratic Egiua  is  given  the  fullest  credit  for  gallant  behaviour.'® 
There  is  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  faults  or  failings  because  tho.se 
to  whom  they  attach  agree  with  the  author  in  political  opinions, 
or  to  exaggerate  or  imagine  defects  in  those  of  opjxisite  views." 

Herodotus  also  is,/f>r  a Greek,  peculiarly  free  from  the  defect 
of  national  vanity.  He  does  not  consider  his  own  nation  cither 
the  olde.st,'^  or  the  wisest,'®  or  the  greatest,'®  or  even  the  mast 
civilised  of  all.  He  loves  his  country  dearly,  a<linires  its  cli- 
mate,'® delights  in  its  free  institutions,  appreciates  its  spirit  and 
intelligence ; hut  he  is  quite  open  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
the  special  advantages,  whether  consisting  in  superior  antiquity, 
in  products,  discoveries,  wise  laws,  or  grand  and  striking  monu- 
ments, of  other  kingdoms  and  regions.  Egypt  and  Phrygia  are 
the  most  ancient,  India  and  Thrace  the  most  |x>werful  coun- 
tries; Babylonia  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  fertile  in 
grain  Hcythia  the  most  secure  against  invasion Egypt, 
Babylon,  and  Lydia  possess  the  most  wonderful  works;'*  Ethi- 
opia the  handsomest  and  longest-lived  men  ;'*  iMedia  the  finest 
horses Arabia,  and  the  other  “ extremities  of  the  earth,”  the 
strangest  and  most  excellent  commodities.®'  Wise  laws  are 
noted  as  obtaining  in  Persia,®*  Babylonia,®®  Egypt,®*  Venetia ;“ 


’ Sosicles,  the  Corinthian  noble  (v.  92), 
Pisistratiw  (i.  59’;,  Mtoandrius  (iii.  142}, 
CriuB  the  (viii.  92,  c<»mp.  vi. 

73),  and  Danufl  hiiiiBeH',  are  specimena. 

• It  may  be  thought  that  the  chapters 
in  book  vi.  which  defend  the  Alcmeco- 
nidfc  from  the  charge  of  having  been  in 
Ici^te  with  the  Persians  at  t!ie  time  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon  (clia.  123-4)  form 
an  attempt  of  tliis  kind.  But  to  take 
this  view  we  must  presume  their  guilt, 
which  the  argiiments  of  Herodotus  show 
to  be  most  improbable. 

• Hert>d.  vii.  150 — 162;  ix.  12. 

Ibid.  vii.  I8l ; viii.  91 — 93. 

1*  If  there  is  any  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral practice  here  noted,  it  is  in  the  pic- 
tures given  of  Greek  tyiwnts,  which  have 
the  a{)peamnce  of  being  somewhat  over- 
drawn. S6o  i«M*licularly  the  characters 


of  Periander  (iii.  48-53;  v.  92,  § 6,  7), 
Polycratea  (iii.  39,  44,  123j,  Histifcus 
(iv.  137  ; V.  106  ; vi.  3,  26,  29),  Cypselus 
(v.  92,  § 5),  Aristagoras  (v.  37,  124), 
Arcesilaus  III.  (iv.  164),  and  Plieretima 
(iv.  202;.  But  the  fact  that  tyrants  are 
sometimes  praised  [i.  59 ; iii.  142;  vii.  99, 
&c.)  seems  to  show'  that  at  least  Hero- 
dotus has  no  xntaxtUpn  of  dealing  unfairly 
by  this  class  of  men. 

Ilorod.  ii.  2.  ^ Ibid.  iii.  38. 

Ibid.  V.  3. 

1*  Ibid.  iii.  106,  Compare  i.  142, 

Ibid.i.  193.  Com]>are  iv.  198. 

Ibid.  iv.  46.  w Ibid,  i.  93. 

Ibid.  iii.  20  and  22.  Compare  114. 

^ Ibid.  iii.  106,  and  vii.  40. 

Ibid.  iii.  106-114. 

« Ibid,  i.  136-7.  » Ibid.i,  196-7. 

« Ibid.  ii.  177,  » Ibid.i.  196. 
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inventions  of  imjxirtanoe  are  attributed  to  tlio  Lydians,'  the 
Carians,"  tlie  Babylonians,"  the  Efxyptians,^  and  the  wild  mces 
of  northern  Africa  the  adoption  of  customs,  laws,  and  inven- 
tions from  other  countries  by  tlie  Greeks  is  freely  admitted 
the  inferiority  of  their  great  work.s  and  buildings  to  those  of 
Egypt  receives  pointeil  comment their  skill  as  workmen,  as 
sailors,  and  as  builders  of  sliips,  is  placed  in  unfavounible  com- 
])arison  with  that  of  the  PlKcnieians.  especially  tliose  of  Sidon." 
It  is  seldom  indetHl  that  an  author  is  found  so  thoroughly 
national,  and  yet  at  the  siune  time  so  entirely  devoid  of  all 
arrogant  assumption  of  superiority  On  behalf  of  his  nation.  His 
liberality  iu  this  respect  offers  a strong  contrast  to  the  general 
practice  of  his  countrymen,  whose  contempt  of  “barbarians” 
was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese. 

The  merits  of  Herodotus  ns  a writer  have  never  Ijccn  denied 
or  contesttsl.  Before  attempting  any  analysis  of  the  qualities 
in  which  tliis  escellence  eonsi.sts,  it  is  important  to  consider 
brielly  those  faults  or  blemishes — the  “ anomalies  of  his  genius,” 
as  they  have  be*m  called " — which  detract  from  the  value  of  his 
work  as  a record  of  facts,  and  form  in  strictneas  of  sjx'ech  his 
defects  as  an  hktorian.  .These,  according  to  the  verdii-t  of  modem 
criticism,'"  are  three  in  number — 1.  Credulity,  or  an  undue  love 
of  the  marvellous,  whetlier  in  religion,  in  nature,  or  iu  the 
habits  of  men ; 2.  An  over-striving  after  effect,  lending  to  exag- 
gerations, contradictions,  and  an  excessive  infusion  of  the  anec- 
dotical  element  into  his  work ; and,  3.  A want  of  critical  judg- 
ment and  method,  shown  in  a number  of  oversights,  inaccu- 
racies, and  platitudes,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  either 
of  the  other  habits  of  mind,  but  seem  the  mere  result  of  the 
absence  of  the  critical  faculty.  These  defects — the  existence  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny — require  to  be  separately  ex- 
amined and  weighed,  the  main  question  for  determination  being 
to  what  extent  they  coimteract  the  natural  working  of  his  many 
excellencies,  and  so  injure  the  character  of  his  History. 

It  is  perhaps  not  of  much  imjiortance  to  inquire  how  far  the 
admitted  credulity  of  Herodotus  was  the  consequence  of  the  age 
in  wliich  he  lived,  and  so  necessary  and  excusable.  He  will  not 

' Herod,  i.  94.  ’ » Ibid.  i.  171.  ’ Ibid.  ii.  148. 

* Ibid.  ii.  109.  * Ibid.  vii.  2;^,  44,  and  09. 

* Ibid.  ii.  4,  8‘2,  109,  Ac.;  iv.  180.  • Mure'a  Literature  of  Greece,  toI.  It. 

* Ibid.  iv.  189.  p.  354. 

‘ Ibid.  i.  171 ; ii.  4,  50,  58,  109,  &c. ; Ibid.  pp.  352  and  409, 410. 

iv.  180,  189;  and  v.  58. 
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bo  the  better  historiau  or  tlie  safer  guide  for  tlie  fact  that  his 
eoutemporaries  either  generally,  or  even  universally,  shared  his 
errors.  Some  injustice  seems  to  have  been  done  him  by  a late 
critic,  who  judges  him  by  the  standard  of  an  age  considerably 
later,  and  of  a country  far  more  advanced  than  Ids  own.'  But 
this  question  does  not  affect  the  historical  value  of  his  work, 
which  must  he  decided  on  alsolute,  not  on  relative  grounds. 
The  true  point  for  consideration  is,  how  far  his  work  is  injured 
by  the  defect  in  question — to  what  extent  it  has  disqualified  him 
for  the  historian’s  office. 

Now  the  credidity  of  Herodotus  in  matters  of  religion  amounts 
to  thi.s.  He  believes  in  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  the  oracles, 
in  the  fact  that  warnings  are  given  to  men  through  prodigies 
and  dreams,  and  in  the  occasional  apjiearauce  of  the  gods  on 
earth  in  a human  form.  He  likewise  holds  strongly  the  doctrine 
of  a divine  Nemesis,  including  therein  not  only  retribution,  or 
the  visible  punishment  of  presumption  and  other  sins,  but  also 
jealousy,  or  the  ])rovocatiou  of  divine  auger  by  mere  greatness 
aud  prosperous  fortune.  How  do  these  two  lines  of  belief  aflfect 
his  general  narrative,  and  how  far  do  they  detract  from  its 
authenticity  ? 

^^’ith  regard  to  the  former  class  of  supernatural  phacnomena. 
it  must  be  observed,  in  tbe  first  place,  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  mere  excrescences,  the  omission  of  which  leaves  the 
historic  narrative  intact,  aud  which  may  therefore,  if  we  like,  be 
simply  put  aside  when  we  are  employed  in  tracing  the  course 
of  events  recorded  by  our  author.  The  prodigies  of  Herodotus 
no  more  interfere  with  the  other  facts  of  his  History  than  those- 
which  Livy  so  copiously  relate.^,  even  in  his  later  books,"  inter- 
fere with  his.  They  may  ofifend  the  taste  of  the  modem  reader 


' (’ol.  Mure  representi*  Herodotua  as 
"in  all  ejweutial  respectii”  a coutemiK)- 
rary  of  Thucydides  (p.  3GI>,  and  even  of 
Aristophanes  (p.  353).  This  is  unfair. 
Thucydides  probably  outlived  Herodotus 
Home  25  or  3u  years,  anti  wrote  his  His- 
tory towartls  the  close  of  his  life — after 
B.C.  4f>4,  (See  Thucyd.  i.  21*3;  ii.  65; 
sub  fin. ; v.  26.)  Aristophanes  was  bom 
lifter  Herodotua  had  recited  at  Athens, 
iu  B.c.  444  probably  (Schol.  Ar.  Ran. 
5u2,  Arg.  Hkj.),  and  only  began  to  exhibit 
about  the  time  of  our  author’s  death  (in 
11.C.  427,  Herodotus  dying  probably  iu 
B.c.  425).  These  writers  belong  therefore 
to  the  generation  sacaeiirng  Herodotus, 


Pericle.sand  Anaxagoras  are  undoubted- 
ly his  "older  contemporaries,”  but  their 
minds  wei'e  foraied  at  Atliens,  not  at  Ha- 
licamiissus.  In  the  rapid  development 
of  Greek  mental  life  after  the  repulse  of 
Xerxes,  Athena  took  the  lead,  aud  soon 
shot  far  ahead  of  every  other  state ; while 
Halicarnassus,  one  of  the  outlying  jwr- 
tions  of  the  Grecian  world,  would  be 
among  the  last  to  receive  the  inmulse 
propagated  from  a far-off  centre.  Hero- 
dotus, however,  was  certainly  behind, 
while  Pericles  ami  Anaxagoras  were  be- 
fore the  age. 

* Liv.  xU.  13;  xUi.  2,  20;  xliii.  13 
xlv.  15^ 
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by  their  quaintness  and  “ friTolity,”  ® but  they  are  in  no  way 
interwoven  with  the  narrative,  so  that  it  should  stand  or  fall  with 
them.  Omit  the  swarming  of  the  snakes  in  the  suburbs  of 
Sardis,  and  the  floeking  of  the  horses  from  their  pastures  to  eat 
them  before  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  the  capture  itself — 
nay,  even  the  circumstances  of  the  capture — are  untouched  by 
the  omission.  And  this  remark  extends  beyond  the  prodigies 
proper  to  omens,  dreams,  and  even  divine  appearances.  Sub- 
tract the  story  of  Epizelus  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  or  that  of  Pan  and  Pheidippides  from  tlie  circum- 
stances preceding  it,  and  nothing  else  need  be  struck  out  in 
consequence.  This  cannot  indeed  be  said  of  the  oracles,  or  of 
the  dreams  in  some  instances ; on  them  the  narrative  occa- 
sionally hinges,  and  we  are  reduced  to  tlie  alternative  of  re- 
jecting large  portions  of  the  story  as  told  by  our  author,  or 
accepting  his  facts  and  explaining  them  on  our  own  j)rinciples. 
Even  if  we  are  sceptical  altogether  as  to  the  prophetic  power  of 
the  oracles,*  or  as  to  any  divine  warning  being  given  to  the 
heathen  in  dreams,*  we  may  still  believe  that  events  hapjx'ned 
as  he  .states  them,  explaining,  for  instance,  the  visions  of  Xerxes 
and  Artabauus  by  a plot  in  the  palace,  and  the  oracles  con- 
cerning Salamis  by  the  foresight  of  Themistocles.  Cases,  how- 
ever, of  this  kind,  where  the  supjwsed  supernatural  circumstance 
forms  a leading  feature  in  the  chain  of  events,  are  rare,  amount- 
ing to  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  entire  work.®  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  tlie  supernatural  circumstances  are  more 


3 Mure,  p.  302. 

* Col.  Mure  speaks  somewhat  con- 
temptuously of  those  **  pious  persons 
who  incline  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
a demoniac  inspiration  having  been  for 
some  wiae  purpose  conceded  by  the  true 
God  to  the  Delphic  Apollo**  (1.  s.  c.); 
but  he  brings  no  argument  against  thorn 
except  that  certain  oracles — or  rather  a 
single  oracle,  for  his  reference  to  Herod, 
ix.  43  is  mistaken — which  were  not  ful- 
filled  in  our  author’s  time,  remain  unful- 
filled to  the  present  day.  But  no  one  ever 
supposed  that  <i//  the  oracles  delivered 
at  Delphi  or  other  places  were  inspired. 
Those  who  deny  any  demoniac  influence 
to  the  oracular  shrines  have  to  explain — 
1.  The  passage  of  the  Acts  referred  to 
below  (note  * on  Book  L ch.  48);  2.  The 
fact  of  the  defect  of  oracles  soon  after 
the  publication  of  Christianity  (Plut.  de 
Defect.  Or.  vol.  ii.  pp.  431-2 ; and  3.  The 
genera]  conviction  of  the  early  Christian 


Fathers,  that  the  oracles  were  inspired. 
(See  Euseb.  Pra.’j>.  Ev.  books  v.  and  vi. ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  728;  Theodoret. 
Therap.  Serin,  x.  p.  fl‘23,  &o. ; Augustin, 
de  Divin.  Daimou.  Op.  vi.  p.  370,  et 
seqq.  Ac.) 

^ Thecli'eams  of  Pharaoh,  Abimelech, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Pilate's  wife,  and  Cor 
nolius,  arc  indications  that  the  belief  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  occasional  inspiration 
of  dreams,  which  was  at  least  as  old  a.s 
Homer — koI  ydp  r ivap  4k  Ai6s  4<rrtv. 
11.  i.  — had  a foundation  in  fact. 

* The  dream  of  Astyages  concerning  his 
daughter  Mandane — the  satisfaction  by 
the  Delphic  oracle  of  the  test  offered  by 
Creesus — the  nsious  of  Xerxes  anil  Artu- 
banus — and  the  famous  omcle  concern- 
ing the  wooden  wall  and  Salomis,  are  al- 
most the  only  points  in  the  supernatural 
machinery  on  which  any  extent  of  nar- 
rative C.TU  be  said  to  turn. 
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numermis,  more  jiromineiit,  and  more  inexplicable  on  rational 
j^round-s  in  the  portibn  of  the  work  which  treatis  of  remoter 
times  and  less  well  known  countries.  Without  disappearing 
altogether,  they  become  more  scanty  as  we  approach  nearer  to 
lleroilotus’s  own  age,  and  to  the  events  which  form  the  spcidal 
subject  of  his  History.  Thus  their  interference  is  mainly  with 
those  parts  of  the  History  of  which  the  authority  is  even  other- 
wise the  weakest,  and  becomes  trifling  when  we  descend  to  those 
times  coneeraing  which  our  author  had  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  information. 

The  moile,  however,  in  which  our  author’s  belief  in  this 
sort  of  supeniatiiral  agency  is  supposed  to  have  most  seriously 
detnicted  from  his  historical  value  is  by  the  influence  it  is 
thought  to  have  exercLsed  upon  tlie  choice  which  he  often  hml 
to  make  ampng  various  versions  of  a story  coming  to  him  u}Hin 
tolerably  equal  authority.’  It  is  argued  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  prefer  the  version  which  dealt  most  largely  in  the  super- 
natural element,  thus  revc'rsing  the  canon  of  criticism  on  which 
a modern  would  be  aj)t  to  proceed.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
this  may  sometimes  liave  been  the  case.  The  supematuml, 
especially  if  removed  a little  from  his  own  time,  did  not  shock 
him,  or  seem  to  him  in  the  least  improliable.  Ho  would  there- 
fore readily  accept  it,  and  he  would  even,  it  must  be  allowed,  be 
drawn  to  it  as  a means  of  enlivening  his  narrative.  It  is  how- 
ever unfair  to  represent  him  as  “a  man  morbidly  intent  on 
bringing  all  the  afl'airs  of  life  into  connexion  with  some  special 
display  of  divine  interposition.”  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
rejects  a supeniatural  story  or  explanation,  preferring  to  it  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  account.  He  suggests  that  when  after  three 
days  of  violent  storm,  during  which  the  Magi  strove  to  appease 
the  wind  by  incantations  and  sacrifices,  the  tempest  at  last 
ceased,  it  was  not  so  much  their  sacred  rites  which  had  the 
desired  effect  as  that  the  fury  of  the  gale  was  spent.*  He 
declines  to  accept  the  Athenian  account  of  the  flight  of  Adej- 
inautus  from  Balamis,  though  it  includes  the  prodigy  of  a 
phantom  ship.*  He  refuses  credit  to  the  story  that  Cyrus  was 
suckled  by  a bitch.'  His  appetite  for  the  supernatural  is  there- 
fore not  indisi'riminate  ; and  perhaps  if  we  possessed  the  complete 
works  of  his  contem|)orarie8  we  should  find  him  far  oftener 


Mure,  p.  360.  * Herod,  vii.  101.  whut  might  be  called  a rationalising  ten- 

**  Ibid.  viii.  94.  Comp,  v,  86.  dency  are  ii.  57  and  vii.  120  ad  6u. 

* Ibid.  i.  122.  Further  instances  of 
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than  lias  been  suspected  preferring  a less  to  a more  marvellous 
story.’ 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  credulity  of 
Herodotus  with  re.spect  to  oracles,  prodigies,  &e.,  requires  to  he 
considered  before  we  ahsfilutely  pronounce  it  a very  serious 
defect  in  him  as  an  historian.  Granting  that  it  detracts  some- 
what from  his  value  as  an  authentic  narrator  of  facts,  has  it  not 
a comjicusatory  advantage  in  placing  him  more  on  a level  with 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  in  enabling  him  to  understand  and 
jMjrtray  them  bt'tter,  and  inducing  him  to  put  more  fully  upon 
record  a whole  class  of  motives  and  feelings  which  did  in  point 
of  fact  largely  influence  their  conduct  ? Would  the  cold  scep- 
ticism of  Thucydides  have  given  us  a truer  picture  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Persian  attacks  were  met, — the  hopes  tliat  stimu- 
lated, and  the  belief  that  sustained  a resistance  almo.st  without 
a parallel,  which  may  have  been  mere  patriotism  in  the  leaders, 
but  in  the  mass  was  certainly  to  a great  extent  the  fruit  of 
religious  enthusiasm?  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
ago  immediately  preceding  Herodotus  were  greatly  influenced 
by  oracles,  omens,  prodigies?,  and  the  like,  and  are  we  not 
enabled  to  understand  them  better  from  the  sympathising  pages 
of  a writer  who  participsited  in  the  general  sentiment,  than  from 
the  disdainful  remarks  of  one  who  from  the  height  of  his  philo- 
sopliical  rationalism  looks  down  with  a calm  contempt  upon  the 
weakness  and  credulity  of  the  multitude?  At  any  sate,  is  it 
not  a happy  chance  which  has  given  us,  in  the  persons  of  the 
two  earliest  and  most  eminent  of  Greek  historians,  the  two 
o2>posite  pha-ses  of  the  Greek  mind,  religiousness  bordering  upon 
superstition,  and  shrewd  practical  sense  verging  tow'ards  scepti- 
cism ? Without  the  corrective  to  be  derived  from  the  wmrk  of 
Herodotus  ordinary  stuilents  would  have  formed  a very  imjMjrfect 
notion  of  the  real  state  of  opinion  among  the  Greeks  on  reli- 
gious matters,  and  many  passages  of  their  history  would  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible.’  It  seems  therefore  not  too  much 

* It  IB  not  quite  deer  what  sort  of  wonderful  and  supernatural  played  a 
*' exaggerations*' those  were  which  caused  more  important  pail  than  he  assigns  to 
Herodotus  to  reject  three  accounts  which  them.  Instances  are,  the  story  of  iiyges, 
he  had  heard  of  the  early  history  of  as  told  by  Plato  (Rep.  ii.  pp.  359,  360), 
Cyrus  (i.  .95).  Probably,  however,  they  the  narrative  of  the  Persian  retreat  con- 
included  anumber  of  marvellous  details,  tained  in  /Eschylus  (Pen.  497-509),  and, 
like  the  suckling  by  a bitch,  which  he  probably,  the  history  of  the  first  Persian 
expressly  discredits.  It  is  certain  that  expedition  under  Mordonius,  as  Charon 
there  were  often  accounts  current  among  gave  it.  (Fr.  3;  cf.  supi^  p.  37.) 
the  Qf^ks  of  transactions  included  with-  * As  the  ferment  consequent  upon  the 
in  the  sphere  of  his  History,  wherein  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries,  which  led 
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to  say  that  we  of  later  times  gain  more  than  we  lose  by  tin’s 
characteristic  of  our  author,  which  qualified  him  in  an  especial 
way  to  be  the  historian  of  a {leriod  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the 
sceptical  spirit,  when  a tone  of  mind  congenial  to  his  owm  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  and  a belief  iii  the 
supernatural  was  among  the  causes  wliich  had  the  greatest 
weight  in  shaping  events  and  determining  their  general  course. 

The  Ixdief  of  Herodotus  in  the  pervading  influence  of  the 
divine  Nemesis — a belief  which,  in  the  form  and  degree  in 
which  it  is  maintained  through  his  History,  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  not  shared  in  by  his  compatriots  ■* — is 
regarded  as  having  worked  “ even  more  prejudicially  to  the 
authenticity  of  his  narrative  than  his  vein  of  jwpular  super- 
stition.” ‘ Here  again  the  mo<lc  in  which  his  belief  aflected  his 
historic  accuracy  is  thought  to  have  been  by  influencing  his 
choice  among  different  versions  of  tlie  same  story.  It  is  admitted 
that  he  was  tix>  honest  to  falsify  his  data  ;*  but  it  is  said  ’’  that 
in  “ almost  every  case*  ” there  would  be  several  versions  of  a 
story  open  to  his  adoption,  and  he  would  naturally  prefer  that 
one  which  would  best  illustrate  his  theory  of  Nemesis.  Un- 
doubtedly where  the  different  accounts  came  to  him  upm  equal 
or  nearly  equal  authority  such  a leaning  might  determine  his 
choice ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  where  the 
authority  was  unequal,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  impropTly 
biassed  by  his  devotion  to  the  Nemc'siac  hyjxithesis.  The 
attempts  made  to  prove  such  an  undue  bias  mostly  fail ;®  and  it 


to  the  recall  oml  thereby  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  Alcibiades — only  to  be  explained 
by  the  deep  rcligioua  feeling  of  the  maas 
of  the  Athenians.  (See  (Jrote's  Greece, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  2-9-‘-32,  where  this  ptutsage 
of  history  is  very  properly  treated.) 

* A theory  of  Divine  retribution  was 
common  in  Greece,  but  it  was  limited  to 
the  ]>unishinent  in  this  life  of  signal  acts 
of  impiety  or  other  wnckeduess,  in  the 
person  of  the  offender  or  of  his  descend- 
ants. fCf.  Herod.  iL  120,  ad  fin.,  and 

vi.  75,  ltd  fin.  ) This  line  of  thought  is 
very  strongly  marke<l  in  .dSsohylus.  The 
peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  Uerodotean 
notion  consists  in  this — that  be  regards 
mere  greatness  and  good  fortune,  apart 
from  any  impiety  or  arrogance,  as  pro- 
voking the  wrath  of  God.  (See  note  * 
on  book  i.  ch.  32,  and  compare  iii.  40, 

vii.  10,  § 5,  6,  and  46,  ad  fin.)  Ho 
also  seems  to  consider  that  every  striking 


calamity  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a visi- 
tation (vi.  75;  vii.  133,  &c.  i,  and  further, 
he  carries  the  notion  of  retributive  suf> 
fering  into  comparatively  insignificant 
Ciu*es  (vi.  72,  135;. 

» Mure.  p.  369. 

« Ibid.  p.  376.  ’ Ibid.  p.  369. 

* Col.  Mure  has  brought  f-irward  four 
examples  of  the  distortion  of  history  by 
Herodotus  in  furtherance  of  the  Neme- 
siac  theory— viz. : the  cases  of  Creesus, 
Cambyses,  Cleomenes,  and  the  Spartan 
heralds,  Nicolas  and  AnOristus.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  he  dwells  principally 
U{K>n  the  supposed  anachronism  involved 
in  bringing  Solon  to  the  court  of  Croesus, 
which  is  shown  below  (i.  29,  note*)  to 
be  quite  a possible  event.  In  the  case 
of  Cumbyses,  he  looks  on  Herodotus  as 
having  preferred  the  Egyptian  to  the 
Persian  account  of  bis  death  (which  lat- 
ter he  thinks  to  be  the  true  one,  and  to 
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is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a producible  instance  of  it*  More- 
over it  is  beyond  the  trutli  to  say  that  in  “ almost  every  case  ” 
there  would  be  several  versions  ; and  when  there  were,  it  should 
he  Ixrrne  in  mind  that  it  was  his  general  practice  to  give  them.* 
Further,  the  theory  of  Herodotus  certainly  is  not  that  “every 
act  of  signal  folly  or  injustice  ” must  have  a special  Nemesis;  or 
at  least  it  is  not  his  theory  that  every  such  act  must  have  a 
visible  Nemesis  which  can  he  distinctly  attached  to  it  by  the 
historian ; for  he  professes  himself  at  a loss  to  know  what 
punishment  the  Athenians  received  for  their  conduct  toward 
the  heralds  of  Darius ; * and  many  instances  even  of  flagrant  im- 
piety are  recorded  by  him  without  any  notice  of  their  having 
drawn  down  a sjx«ial  visitation.^  Herodotus  is  not,  therefore, 
under  any  very  strong  temptation  to  warp  or  bend  liistory  in 


l>e  preserved  to  u«  in  Ctosias),  because 
its  features,  tbougli  highly  improbable, 
were  retribvitive  (pp,  370,371).  But,  as 
he  confcHAes  iu  a note,  tlie  tale  in  Ctesiaa  U 
not  the  i’eraiao,  nor  the  true  account,  but 
one  of  that  writer's  iuventioiis;  aiul  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  is  provetl  by  the 
Hehintun  inscription  to  be  correct,  except 
in  representing  the  wound  which  Cani- 
byses  gave  hiinsolf  as  Accidental,  a ]>uint 
which  does  not  help  the  Nemesis.  With 
respect  to  Cleomeiies,  he  thinks  that  his 
suicide  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to 
his  habits  of  drinking;  but  as  it  is  Tlero- 
dotus  himself  who  records  these  habits, 
and  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Spar* 
tans  that  the  madness  of  Cleoiueues  a> 
rose  from  them,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  perverted,  or  even  concealed, 
history,  iu  order  to  give  more  likeli- 
hood to  his  own  Nemesiac  views.  In 
the  fourth  case,  that  of  the  envoys, 
Col,  31ure,  comparing  Thucyd.  ii.  67, 
with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  sup- 
poses that  there  were  **two  accounts 
of  the  affair,  one  describing  Nicolas  and 
An^ristus  as  two  ou^  of  sir,  or  but  one- 
third  of  the  mission,  the  other  as  two 
out  of  three**  and  that  Herodotus  was 
tempted  to  prefer  the  latter  number  by 
*Hhe  broader  shadow  of  plausibility 
which  it  gave  to  his  own  case  of  retri- 
butive vengeance’*  (p.  375;.  But  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  two  stories.  Herodotus  nowhere 
states  the  number  of  the  ambassadors. 
He  probably  knew  the  details  of  the 
affair  just  as  well  as  Thucydides,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  minuteness  of  his  accoimt 
(^suprh,  p.  25,  note  His  nnrrative, 


however,  was  only  concerne<l  with  the 
fate  of  two  out  of  the  six — namely,  Ni- 
colas and  Anoristus — and  he  need  have 
mentioned  no  others;  it  is  quite  casually, 
and  merely  on  account  of  his  individual 
eminence,  that  he  names  Aristeiis.  In 
such  a case  tiie  mentio  unitu  caunot  be 
taken  as  implying  the  exviusio  pluHitm, 
Again,  Col.  Mure  seems  to  think  that  He- 
roflotus  purp«»8t*lj'  conceaIe<l  the  *'  human 
Nemesis,”  which  was  really  involved  iu 
the  transaction.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  cose,  Herodotus  a<lds  a ]uirticulai* 
connected  with  the  human  Nemesis, 
which  is  not  given  by  Thucydides  —viz. ; 
that  An6rUtus  had  himself  been  engaged 
in  the  cruelties  which  produced  the  exe- 
cution of  the  ambassadors  by  way  of  re- 
prisals. In  fact  Herodotus  would  not 
feel  that  a human  interfered  with  a di- 
vine Nemesis. 

* Of  the  cases  brought  forwaivl  by 
Col.  Mure,  that  of  Crtesus  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  where  history  has  really 
been  distorted  to  make  the  Nemesis 
more  complete  (see  Kssay  i.  sub  hn.). 
As  gross  an  instance  is  the  story  of 
Polycrates,  where  the  renunciation  of 
alliance  by  Amasis,  and  the  loss  and 
recovery  of  the  ring,  seem  to  bo  pure 
fictions.  But  in  neither  case  is  it  quite 
clear  that  Herodotus  bad  a choice  be- 
tween different  accounts. 

* See  i.  1-5,  19,  20,  27,  70,  75,  &c.; 
ii.  161;  Hi.  1-3,  9,  30,  ic.;  iv.  5-11, 
150-4;  v.  85-6;  vi.  54,  75-84,  121-4; 
vii.  213-4,  230;  viii.  94,  117-120;  ix.  74. 

* Herod,  vii.  133. 

* Ibid.  i.  60,  159,  ICO ; ii.  124-8;  v.  63, 
67;  vi.  86,  91. 
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nccordunce  with  tho  exigences  of  his  Nemesiac  theory  ; for  that 
theory  does  not  oblige  him  to  show  that  all  crimes  are  punishetl ; 
and  if  it  requires  him,  in  tho  case  of  signal  calamities,  to  assign 
a cause  provocative  of  them,  yet  as  he  may  find  the  cause  in 
the  conduct  of  ancestors,^  in  mere  anterior  ]>rosperity,'’  in  fate,* 
or  in  an  unwitting  contravention  of  fate,’  no  less  than  in  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  individual,  he  cannot  experience  any  great 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  calamities  without  travelling 
beyond  the  domain  of  fact  into  the  region  of  fable  and  invention. 
It  is  indeed  far  more  in  his  choice  of  facts  to  record  than  in  liis 
choice  among  different  versions  of  the  same  facts  that  our 
author’s  favourite  theory  of  human  life  has  left  its  trace  upon 
his  History.  The  great  moral  which  he  ha<l  himself  drawn  from 
his  wide  survey  of  mundane  events  was  that  which  the  word 
“ Nemesis,”  taken  in  its  widcjst  sense,  expresses.  And  this,  his 
own  predominant  conviction,  he  sought  to  in\prcss  ujMn  the 
world  by  means  of  his  writings.  Perhaps  the  chief  attraction  to 
liim  of  his  grand  theme — the  reason  that  induced  him  to  prefer 
it  to  any  other  which  the  records  of  his  own  or  of  neighbouring 
comitries  might  have  offered — was  the  pointed  illustration  which 
it  furnished  of  greatness  laid  low— of  a gradual  progression  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory  and  prosperous  fortune,  followed 
by  a most  calamitous  reverse.*  And  the  principle  which  may 
Ije  supposed  to  have  determined  him  in  the  selection  of  his 
main  subject  had  the  amplest  field  for  exercise  when  the  ques- 
tion was  concerning  the  minor  and  more  ornamental  ]x>rtions — 
the  episodes,  as  tliey  are  generally  called — which  constitute  so 
considerable  a part  and  form  so  remarkable  a feature  of  tlu^ 
History.  In  the  choice  of  the  episf>dcs,  and  stilt  more  in  the 
length  to  which  they  should  be  pureued,  and  tho  elaboration 
which  should  be  be.stowed  ou  them,  Herodotus  app«'ars  to  have 
lx!en  guided  to  a ver)'  great  extent,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, by  their  fitness  to  inculcate  the  moral  lesson  which  he 
was  especially  anxious  to  impress  on  men.  Hence  the  length 
and  finish  of  the  legend  of  Crmsus,  and  of  the  histories  of  Cam- 
byses,  Polycrates,  Clcomcnes,  Orodes,’  &c. ; hence  tho  intro- 


^ A.1  in  the  case  of  the  herald?!,  iindiu  A««yrian  Monarchy,  would  «iinilarly 
that  of  Crccaufl  to  some  extent  see  i.  have  comprised  the  rifle  of  lui  enormous 
Id,  91).  power,  and  a atill  mure  complete  over- 

• Herod,  i.  32 ; iU.  40.  125  ; vii.  10,  § 5.  throw. 

• Ibid.  i.  8.  ’ Ibid.  ii.  133.  “ Herod,  iii.  120-128. 

• IIU  other  work,  the  hiatoi-y  of  the 
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(luction  of  such  tales  as  tliose  of  Helen,*  Glaucus,’  Pytliius,^ 
Artayctes  every  occasion  is  seized  to  deepen  by  repetition  the 
impres-sion  which  the  main  narrative  is  calculated  to  produce ; 
and  thus  a space  quite  disproportionate  to  their  historical 
interest  is  assigned  to  certain  matters  which  properly  Ijelong  to 
the  narrative,  while  others  which  scarcely  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  narrative  at  all,  find  a place  in  it  owing  to  their 
moral  aspect. 

The  credulity  of  Herodotus  in  respect  of  marvels  in  nature 
and  extraordinary  customs  among  tlie  remoter  tribes  of  men 
has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  introducing  into  his  work  a 
number  of  statements  which  the  progress  of  our  knowledge 
shows  us  to  bo  untrue,  and  which  detract  from  the  value  though 
they  add  to  the  entertainingucss  of  his  pages.  But  these  fictions 
are  not  nearly  so  many  as  they  have  recently  been  made  to 
appear  j'*  and  their  occurrence  is  the  neces.sary  consequence  of 
our  autlior’s  adoption  of  a principle  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  justified,  and  to  which  the  modern  reader  is  greatly 
beholden.  In  dealing  with  this  cla.ss  of  subjects  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  down  for  himself  some  rule  concerning  the  rejjorts  which 
he  received  from  othei'S ; and  if  he  did  not  resolve  to  suppress 
them  entirely — a course  of  proceeding  that  all  probably  would 
agree  in  regretting — he  could  only  choose  between  reporting 
all  alike,  whether  they  seemed  to  liim  credible  or  incredible, 


> Herod,  ii.  113-120.  * Ibid.  vi.  86. 

“ Ibid.  vu.  27--->9,  38,  39. 

* IVjid.  ix.  I U3-120. 

* Col.  Mure  has  incliuled  among  tlie 
''incredible  or  iiuposnible  marvels  re- 
ported by  Herodotus  ” a considerable 
number  of  stateineiita  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  question: — as  the 
exi.stence  of  men  without  narues  in  West- 
ern Africa  (iv.  1S4),  the  tw'o  singular 
breeds  of  sheep  in  Arabia,  with  the  con- 
trivance for  preserving  the  long  biils  of 
the  one  kind  from  injury  (Ui.  Md;,  the 
fact  of  a nice  dwelling  upon  scaffoldings 
in  the  middle  of  lake  Prashu,  and  living 
upon  fish  ' V.  Id),  the  existence  of  a bald 
nice  beyond  Scythia  (iv.  2d),  the  j»ecu- 
liur  form  of  canuibaliBiu  ascribed  to  the 

{).  and  otliers  iii.  Of); 
iv.  2<i),  and  the  eccentric  customs  with 
reg.iril  to  women  of  the  Nasamouians 
(iv.  Ii2y,  Indians  (iii.  lul),  CaucuBtans 
(i.  20d),  &c.  Many  <»f  the.-o  find  clotjo 
7>aralleU  in  the  obsen'ations  of  other 
travellei*8  (sec  notes  on  iv.  184;  iii.  113; 
and  V.  15);  others  are  perhaps  exagge- 


rations, htxi  involve  interesting  notices 
of  real  facts  (see  note  on  iv.  2d,.  Occa- 
sionally Col.  Mure  hel{>s  his  argument 
by  a mistniiislation,  as  when  he  says  that 
Herodotus  describes  among  other  curio- 
sities found  at  Platica,  “a  head,  the 
skull,  jaws,  tjums,  and  teeth  of  which 
were  of  a single  piece  of  bone”  (p.  379,; 
Hero<lotus  having  in  fact  mentioned  a 
skull  without  sutures,  i.r.,oue  in  which 
the  sutures  did  not  app>ear ; and  also,  as 
a separate  maiwel,  two  jaws,  an  upper 
and  an  umler,  wherein  the  teeth,  irici- 
Bora,  and  griudei-s  yofjkfftloi,  *'  grinders,” 
not  were  joined  together  and 

funned  but  a single  l>one,  which  is  n 
possible  result  of  Gasification.  This  is 
{>erhaps  the  grossest  instance  of  the  kind; 
but  the  same  spirit  of  undue  leaning  is 
shown  in  representing  it  as  unquestion- 
able that  Herodotus  meant  to  give  his 
bald  men  (iv.  23)  "unusually  long  .and 
bushy  6eur(/j,”  when  this  is  only  a pos- 
sible, and  not  perhaps  the  most  pi-oba- 
ble  rendering  of  the  passage.  (See  note 
ad  loc.) 
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and  making  his  own  notion  of  their  credibility  the  test  of  their 
adiuLssiou  or  rejection.  Had  he  belongwl  to  an  age  of  large 
experience,  and  to  one  when  travels  as  extensive  as  his  own 
were  common,  it  might  have  been  best  to  pursue  the  latter 
course,  trusting  to  future  travellers  to  complete  from  their  wider 
observation  the  blanks  which  he  would  thus  have  left  volun- 
tarily in  his  desfcriptions.  But  Herodotus  lived  when  knowledge 
of  distant  countries-  was  small,  and  travels  such  as  his  very 
uncommon ; he  had  Ision  the  first  Greek  visitant  in  many  a 
strange  land,  and  knew  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  others 
|)onetrating  further,  or  even  so  far  as  himself.  He  was  also 
conscious  that  he  had  Ixdield  in  the  course  of  his  travels  a 
number  of  marvels  which  he  would  have  thought  quite  incredible 
lieforchand  ;*  and  hence  he  felt  that,  however  extraordinary  the 
reports  which  reached  him  of  men  or  countries,  they  might 
nevertheless  bo  true.  He  therefore  thought  it  best  to  give 
them  a place  in  his  work,  but  with  the  general  protest  that  he 
did  not,  by  recording  a thing,  intend  to  declare  his  own  belief 
in  it.’  Sometimes  ho  takes  the  liberty  of  expressing,  or  by  a 
.sly  innuendo  implying,  hLs  distinct  disbelief sometimes  by 
relating  the  marvel  as  a fact,  and  not  merely  as  what  is  said,  he 
lets  us  8i?e  that  he  gives  it  credence  ;•  but  generally  he  is 
content  to  reserve  his  own  opinion,  or  perhaps  to  keep  liis  judg- 
ment in  suspense,  and  simply  to  rejwrt  what  he  had  heard  from 
those  who  profe.ssed  to  have  correct  information.'  And  to  this 
judicious  resolution  on  his  part  the  modern  reader  is  greatly 
indebted.  Had  ho  decided  on  recording  nothing  but  what  he 


• Ab  the  productivenes.9  of  Babylonia, 
and  the  aize  to  which  phuitB  grew  thei*a 
*,i.  I9:i  . 

’ See  book  vii.  ch.  1.V2. 

• As  in  ii.  28,  r»fi,  57, 131 ; Hi.  115,  116; 
iv.  25,  31,  32,  36.  42,  10.5;  v.  10;  and 
by  an  innuendo,  in  iv.  lul. 

• Ab  ill  his  account  of  the  Phninix 
fii.  73\  of  the  bald  men  (ir.  23*r>),  of 
the  collection  of  ladanum  from  the  beiutls 
of  goats  ^in.  112),  of  iho  sweet  scent 
that  is  waftetl  from  Arabia  (Hi.  113),  of 
the  Neuri  leaving  their  country  on  ac- 
count of  serpents  (iv.  105),  of  the  wild 
aBses  which  did  not  drink  (iv.  192), 
and  of  the  extraordinary  skull  and  jaws 
found  on  the  field  of  Plat«ea  (ix.  83). 

1 .Sec  i.  140,  202;  ii.  32.33,75;  Hi.  20, 
23,  104..5,  108-9,  111  ; iv.  96,  llo.  173, 
184  ad  fin.,  195,  196;  v.  9.  He  often 
reminds  us  in  the  middle  of  an  account 
that  he  is  neither  affirming  nor  denying, 


but  only  reporting  what  is  said — aa  in 
iv.  96 — w€pl  rovTov  o6r§  divurrew 

o(tr4  &y  wttrr^Ctt  ri  \lify.  iv.  173.  A/yar 
ruDra  tA  Atyovat  Al^ver.  iv.  195. 
raOra  ti  fi4y  4<rrt  kArt$4o0t  ovk  oTSa.  ra 
Atytreu  ypdp*».  We  are  not  therefoi*e 
entitleil  to  asAume,  w*hcn  Herodotus 
makes  a statement  without  any  special 
intimation  of  a doubt  of  its  accuracy, 
that  “he  believed  it  himself  and  iu- 
tetuled  it  to  be  believet!  by  others  ’* 
(Mure,  p.  380\  but  only  that  he  did 
not  actually  disbelieve  it,  and  that  ho 
thought  it  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
hit  readers.  Herodotus  does  in  fact 
mark  by  very  nice  shades  the  degree  of 
credence  which  he  claims  fur  his  dif- 
ferent statements.  Where  he  believes, 
he  states  the  thing  aa  a fact ; where  he 
doubts,  he  tells  us  it  was  said;  where  ho 
disbelieves,  he  calls  the  statement  in 
question. 
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positively  l^elieved,  we  should  have  lost  altogether  a number  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  History.^  Had  ho  even 
allowed  positive  disbelief  to  act  as  a bar  to  admission  into  his 
jMiges,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
jK)rtant  notices  which  his  work  contains.  The  circumstance 
which  is  to  us  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  fact — intrinsically 
so  hard  to  credit — that  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by  the 
rha'iiicians  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  the 
marvel  namely  reported  by  the  voyagers,  that  as  they  sailed 
they  “ hud  the  sun  on  their  right,”  ^ was  one  which  Herodotus 
distinctly  rejected  as  surpassing  belief.  He  also  saw  no  grounds 
for  admitting  the  existence  of  any  islands  called  the  Cosisiterides, 
or  Tin  Islands,  whence  that  commodity  was  brought  to  Greece,'* 
nor  any  sufficient  evidence  of  a sea  washing  Europe  upon  the 
north,  from  which  amber  was  obtained so  that  had  he  adopted 
the  canon  of  exclusion  which  his  critics  prefer,  we  should  have 
been  without  the  earliest  mention  which  has  come  down  to  us  of 
our  own  country — we  should  have  lost  the  proof  furnished  in  the 
same  pla<;e  of  the  antiquity  of  our  tin  trade — and  w^e  should  have 
been  unaware  that  any  information  had  reached  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  of  the  existence  of  tlie  Haltic.  It  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  retrenchment  of  a certain  number 
of  traveller’s  hile.s,  palmed  upon  the  unsuspectingness  of  our 
author  by  uiitriitliful  persons  or  humourists,®  would  have  eom- 
pen.sated  for  the  lo.ss  of  these  important  scraps  of  knowledge 


’ for  instADce  the  entire  account 
in  the  second  book  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  containing  notices  ]>erhape  of  the 
Kiger  and  of  Timbuctoo  (cha.  32-3),  and 
greut  parte  of  the  deecnption  of  the  north 
African  nationa  in  book  iv.  (ch».  103-196.) 

* Herod,  iv.  42.  fktyoy  4fio\  fx4v  o6 

Turri,  iWtf  wtpivXiioyr^s 

Aifi67jy  rhy  liXtor  ftrxer  8«(i<i. 

* Herod,  iii.  1 15. 

* Ibid.  Hi.  115,  and  compare  iv.  45. 

* Even  these  have  perhaps  been  un- 
duly multiplied.  At  least  to  me  the 
following  comparison  appears  to  l>e  over- 
strained— ‘‘The  translation  supplied  to 
Herodotus  of  the  inscription  on  one  of 
the  larger  pyramids  represented  it  as 
‘ reconiing  the  quantity  of  onions,  leeks, 
and  radishes  cousuiiieil  by  the  labourers 
employed  in  the  erection  of  the  inonu- 
uient.'  Were  a foreigner,  ignorant  of 
the  English  tongue,  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  the  inscription  on  the  London  Monu- 
ment. of  some  humourist  of  Fish-stivet 

VOL.  1. 


Hill,  the  answer  might  probably  be,  that 
it  recorded  the  number  of  quarts  of  por- 
ter and  pipes  of  tobacco  consumed  by 
the  builders  of  the  column:  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  put  faith  in  the 
statement.  Herodotus  however  seems, 
in  the  paraiM  tvistf,  to  have  believed  his 
informants  implicitly,”  This  is  to 
argue  that  wliat  would  be  unlikely  to 
take  place  in  I^ndou  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury A.t).  would  have  been  equally  un- 
likely to  happen  in  Egj'pt  in  the  2oth  or 
25th  century  b.c.  Probabilities  will  of 
couiS*e  l>e  differently  meosure<l  by  dif- 
ferent minds;  but  to  me,  I confess,  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  out  of  keeping  with 
what  we  know  of  primitive  times,  that 
the  greatness  of  a work  should  be  esti- 
mated by  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 
by  those  engaged  on  it,  or  that  this  es- 
timate Bhouj<l  be  recorded  on  the  wi-rk 
itself.  Herodotus,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  d<»cs  not  say  that  this  was  the 
only  inscription. 

O 
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which  we  only  obtain  through  his  habit  of  reporting  even  what 
ho  disbelieved. 

There  is  another  respect  also  wherein  advantage  seems  to 
arise  to  the  work  of  our  author  from  his  spirit  of  credulity, 
which  may  mitigate  the  severity  of  our  censures  on  this  defect 
of  his  mental  constitution.  Credulity  is  a necessary  element  in 
a certain  cast  of  mind,  the  other  constituents  of  which  render 
their  possessor  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  historian’s  office. 
The  simplicity  (ein^Oeia)  which  Plato  requires  in  the  philo- 
soiiher  ’ is  no  less  admirable  in  the  writer  of  history,  and  it  is 
this  spirit — frank,  childlike,  guileless^  playful,  quaint — which 
lends  to  the  work  of  Herodotms  a great  |x)rtion  of  its  attraction, 
giving  it  that  air  of  freshness,  truth,  and  nalvetd  which  is  felt  by 
all  readers  to  be  its  especial  merit  We  cannot  obtain  these 
advantages  without  their  accomjianying  drawback.  Writers  of 
the  tone  of  Herodotus,  such  as  Froissart,  Philip  do  Comines,  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  and  others  of  oiu-  old  English  travellers,  are 
among  the  most  charming  within  the  whole  range  of  literature ; 
but  their  writings  are  unifonnly  tinged  with  the  same  credulous 
vein  which  is  regarded  as  offensive  in  our  author. 

The  charge  made  against  Herodotus  of  au  undue  love  of 
effect  finds  its  most  solid  ground  in  that  tone  of  exaggeration 
and  hy[>erbole  which  often  characterises  lus  narrative,  esjiecinlly 
in  its  more  highly  wrought  and  excited  portions.  His  state- 
ments that  the  Athenians  at  5Iarathon  were  “ the  first  Greeks 
who  dared  to  look  upon  the  Median  garb,*and  to  face  men  clad 
in  that  fashion,”*  and  that  the  island  of  Samos  ap[)eared  to  the 
commanders  of  the  combined  fleet  after  Salamis  “ as  distant  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,”  ’ are  rhetorical  exaggerations  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  have  been  deservedly  reprehended.*  Other  instances 
of  the  tendency  complained  of  are,  the  declaration  in  the  first 
book  that  Cyrus,  by  the  overthrow  of  Croesus,  became  “ master 
of  tJie  whole  of  Asia,”  * and  that  in  the  sixth,  that  if  the  lonians 
had  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Laile,  Darius 
could  have  brought  against  them  “ another  five  times  as  grextt.”  * 
To  the  same  quality  perhaps  may  be  ascribed  the  readiness 
with  which  Herodotus  accepts  from  his  informants  extravagant 
computations  of  numbeis,  size,  duration,  (Sic.,*  as  well  as  impro- 


’ Ttepu^»l.  iii.  § IG.  * Chap.  13. 

* VI.  11^2.  * Ibid.  viii.  132.  * As  the  size  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 

* Mure'rt  Lit.  of  Greece,  iv.  pp.  4U3*6.  fvii.  184-7  ; see  note  ad  loc. ,,  the  uum- 

* Chap.  130  ad  hn. ; cf.  ix.  1’22.  ber  of  cities  iu  Egypt  iu  the  reign  of 
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bable  statements  with  rejrard  to  regularity  * and  completeness, 
the  latter  sometimes  contradicted  in  his  owui  pages.®  His  con- 
sbiiit  desire  is  to  set  matters  in  the  most  striking  light — to  be 
lively,  novel,  forcible — and  to  this  desire  not  only  accuracy,  but 
even  at  times  consistency,  is  sacrificed.  It  belongs  to  his 
romantic  and  poetic  turn  of  mind  to  care  more  for  the  graphic 
effect  of  each  successive  picture  than  for  the  accord  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole.  His  colours  are  throughout  more  vivid 
tlian  the  sober  truth  of  history  can  be  thought  to  warrant ; and 
the  modern  critical  reader  has  constantly  to  supply  modifications 
and  qualifications  in  order  to  bring  the  general  tone  of  the 
narrative  down  to  the  level  of  actual  fact. 

•Whether  the  anecdotical  vein  in  which  Herodotus  so  freely 
indulges  is  fairly  referred  to  tliis  head  may  perhaps  admit  of  a 
doubt.  A judicious  selection  of  anecdotes  forms  a portion  of 
the  task  of  the  historian,  who  best  portrays  both  individual 
character  and  the  general  manners  of  an  age  by  the  help  of  this 
light  and  graceful  embellishment.  That  the  bulk  of  our  author’s 
anecdotes  serve  their  proper  purpose  in  his  History — that  they 
are  characteristic  and  full  of  instruction,  as  well  as  pointed  and 
well  told — is  what  no  candid  and  sensible  reader  can  hesitate  to 


AmaAiH  177),  the  height  of  the  walls 
of  Babylon  (i.  178;  see  notepad  loc.) 
and  of  the  pyramids  fli.  124,  127),  the 
duration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  fii. 
142;  compare  lUO),  &c. 

* Instances  of  improbable  regularity 

are,  the  unbroken  descent  of  the  Lydian 
Heraclide  kings  in  the  line  of  direct  suc- 
cession during  twenty-two  generations 
(i.  8i,  the  exact  correspondence  in  the 
number  of  Egyptian  kings  and  high- 
priests  of  Vulcan  during  a supposed  pe- 
riod of  1I,.‘W0  years  (ii.  142.,  and  the 
unbroken  hereditary  descent  of  the  lat- 
ter Oi.  14:t),  the  occurrence  of  salt-hills 
and  springs  of  water  at  intervals  of  exact- 
ly 10  flays*  journey  along  the  whole  sandy 
belt  extending  from  Eg^^itiaii  Theb«3S 
to  the  west  ccsist  of  Africa  ‘iv.  181), 
the  wonderful  productiveness  of  all  the 
world'.s  rx/mmik?#  10l>-llG),  ic. 

* The  entire  freeilom  of  the  Gi*eeks  be- 

fore Cra^sus  (i.  G),  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  Samians  by  Otanes  ^iii.  149  , 
the  totol  contrast  between  Greek  and 
Egyptian  manners  Gi.  35-6),  the  demo- 
lition  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  by  l>arius 
(iii.  159),  the  submission  of  the 

insular  Greeks  to  Cyrus  (i.  1G9),  tho 
db'Hjlate  invincibility  of  the  Scythians 


Gv.  4G),  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  Persians  before  they  conquered  the 
Lydians  ' i.  71  , are  specimens.  The  his- 
toiy  of  the  four  predecessors  of  Croesus 
upfin  the  throne  shows  that  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Lydians  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  Greeks  began  with  Gyges,  and 
continued  without  intermission  till  the 
complete  rciluction  of  the  loniaus,  ,.Eo- 
liaiis,  and  Dorians  by  Creesus  (L  14-10  r. 
The  prominent  part  played  by  the  Sa- 
mians in  the  Ionian  revolt  (vi,  8-15)  is 
incompatible  their  extermination 

by  Otanes.  The  non-existence  of  priest- 
esses in  Egj’pt— one  of  the  points  of  con- 
trast between  that  country  and  Greece — 
is  contradicted  expressly  (i.  182  and  ii. 
.'j4„  It  appears  from  tlie  description  of 
Babylon  'i.  178.18'>)  that  the  great  wall, 
though  gaps  may  have  Ix'cn  broken  in 
it,  was  still  standing  when  Ileroflotus 
wnite.  That  oil  the  islandci's  did  not 
submit  to  Cyrus  is  apparent  from  the 
history  of  Pulycrates  (iii.  44).  The  re- 
duction of  the  Scythians  by  Sesostris  is 
expressly  asserted  in  book  ii.  k*ba.  103 
and  110>.  That  the  Persians  began  to 
lay  asi<le  their  simple  habits  os  soon  hs 
they  conquered  the  Medea  is  implied  in 
book  i.  ch.  12G. 
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allow.  Perhaps  the  anecdotical  element  may  be  justly  K-friirded 
as  over  lar<>;ely  develo|x.Hl  in  the  work,  esjiecially  if  we  conijiare 
it  witli  other  histories;  but  wo  must  remember  that  in  the  time 
of  IlertKlotus  the  field  of  literature  had  not  been  partitioned  out 
acconling  to  our  modem  notions.  History  in  our  sense,  bio- 
grnjdiy,  travels,  memoirs,  &c.,  had  not  then  been  ri'oognised  as 
distinet  from  one  another,  and  the  term  'unopla,  or  “ research,” 
equally  comprchende<l  them  all.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where 
the  knife  could  have  been  applied,  and  the  narrative  pmued 
dowii  and  stripp'd  of  anecdotical  details,  without  the  suppression 
of  something  that  we  could  ill  have  s|>ared — stimethiiig  really 
valuable  towards  completing  the  picture  of  ancient  times  which 
Herodotus  presents  to  ns.  Certainly  the  portions  of  his  work  to 
which  the  chief  objection  has  been  made,  as  consisting  of  “ mere 
local  traditions  and  gos.sipiug  stories,”'  the  “Corinthian  eourt 
scandal”  of  the  third  and  fifth  books,"  the  accounts  of  Cyrene 
and  Harcu  in  the  fourth,®  thi>  jiersonal  history  of  Solou,‘  and  the 
wars  between  Sparta  and  Tegea  in  the  first,®  are  not  wanting  in 
interest ; and  though  undoubtedly  we  might  imagme  their  loss 
compensated  by  the  introiluction  of  other  matters  about  wliich  • 
we  should  have  more  cared  to  hear,  yet  their  mere  retrench- 
ment without  such  compensation,  which  is  all  that  criticism  can 
have  any  right  to  demand,®  would  have  diminished  and  not 
increased  the  value  of  the  work  us  a record  of  facts,®  and  would 
scarcely  have  improved  it  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  double  narrative  in  the  third  binik  is  skilfully  devised  to 


’ Mure,  p.  391. 

• Herod,  iii.  49*53 ; t.  92.  Comp, 
i.  23-4. 

» Ibid.  iv.  14.V205. 

» Ibid.  i.  30-33.  3 Ibid.  i.  66-<i8. 

* The  Bubstance  of  Col.  Mure's  com- 

plaintH  the  episodical  ])urtion  nf 

UarodotuB  ia,  that  he  hua  not  given  ua 
aumethmg  more  valuable  in  the  place  of 
what  he  haa  actually  given — aa,  for  in- 
Btaucti.  the  real  hiatoiy  of  Corinth  under 
tlie  Cypaelidio  iuateiui  of  the  anecdotea 
ctmceriiiug  l*criundor  (pp.  29J-3),  the 
legiahitiou  of  8olon  in  lieu  of  hU  dia- 
cour«e  with  CrutnuB  (pp.  394-5  , the 
>Ie»weiiiau  w,\r8  in  the  place  of  the  strug- 
gle with  Tegea  fp.  397,  note  , &c.  He 
thiuks  we  ha<l  a nght  to  expect  ” that 
Herodotus  iu  hU  epi-todieal  notice*  of 
the  Greek  states,  should  have  emboilied 
all  the  *'more  important  facta  of  their 
history”  fp.  391).  But  this  is  to  forget 


that  Herodotus  wns  not  writing  the  his- 
tory of  Greece,  but  the  histoiy  of  a 
particular  war.  Wo  had  no  “right  to 
expect  *’  anything  from  him  bvit  what 
poHaesried  a direct  bearing  upon  the 
struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia.  As 
Niebuhr  ubHerves,  “the  work  of  Hero- 
dotus is  not  au  ancient  Greek  history^ 
but  has  au  epic  cliaiactcr ; it  has  a unity 
amid  its  episodes,  which  are  irtardiiig 
motives/*  — delaying  yet  he)i>iiig  the 
main  story,  (See  Niebulir’s  lA'cturee 
on  .\ncieut  Histoiy,  vol.  i.  p.  ItJH.  K.  T.) 

^ The  Mtories  of  Periander  and  Poly- 
crates  give  us  the  |K»rtrait  of  the  GreeJt 
tyrant  iu  his  worst,  and  iu  his  iuteruie- 
diate,  hb  that  of  Pisistratus  does  in  hia 
beat  character.  Without  them  the  ab- 
horrence expressed  by  Herodedua  for 
rulers  of  this  class  would  strike  the  rea- 
der as  strange  and  exaggerated. 
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keep  up  that  amount  of  attention  to  Greek  affairs  which  the 
author  desires  to  maintain,  in  sulxirdination  to  tlio  main  sui>ject 
of  tlie  earlier  or  introductory  portion  of  his  work — the  rise  and 
prof»ress  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  resembles  the  underplot  in 
a play  or  a novel,  which  agreeably  relieves  the  chief  story.  Tt 
also,  as  has  been  already  observed, reflects  and  repeats,  in  the 
histories  of  Periander  and  of  I’olyemtes,  the  main  ethical  teach- 
ing of  the  work,  thereby  at  once  deepening  the  moral  impression, 
and  helping  to  diffuse  a miiform  tone  throughout  the  volumes. 
The  historv  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Africa  is  not  onlv  interesting 
in  itself,  and  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  principles  of  Hel- 
lenic colonisation,®  but  it  serves  to  introduce  that  sketch  of  the 
neighliouring  nations  which  has  always  been  recognised  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  author’s  episixles.  The  fragment  of 
the  life  of  Solon  is  no  doubt  in  some  degree  legendary',  but  he 
must  be  a stern  critic  who  would  have  the  heart  to  desire  its  re- 
trenchment, seeing  that  with  it  must  have  disappeared  almost  the 
whole  story  of  Crtesus,  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  in  the 
entire  History.  The  wars  of  Sfsirta  with  Tegea  had  an  intrinsic 
importaniwt  quite  sufficient  to  jtistify  their  introduction,  and  the 
synchnjuism  of  the  last  with  the  time  of  the  embassy  sent  by 
(jitesas,  which  forms  the  sole  occasion  of  the  reference  in  the  first 
book  to  Spartan  history',  fully  exirlains  its  occurnaice  in  the  place 
assigned  to  it.  Adverse  critici.sm  therefore  seems  to  fail  in 
|>ointing  out  any  mere  surjilusage  even  in  the  anecdotical  por- 
tion of  the  work,  and  the  truth  apjrears  to  be  that  the  episodical 
matter  in  Henxlotus  is,  on  the  whole,  singularly  well  chosen 
and  effective,  being  lively,  varied,  and  replete  with  interest 
To  say  that  Herorlotus  has  no  claim  to  nink  as  a I'ritieal  his- 
torian is  simply  to  note  that,  having  been  born  before  the  rise 
of  a certain  form  of  the  historical  science,  he  did  not  hap|)en  to 
invent  it.  That  in  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  practical  good 
sense  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  predecessors  and  even  of 
lus  cimtemporaries,  is  what  no  one  who  carefully  reads  the  frag- 
ments left  us  of  the  early  Greek  historians  will  hesitate  to 
allow.  But  a great  gulf  separates  him  from  Thucydides,  the 
real  founder  of  the  Critical  Stdiool.  From  the  judgment  of 
Thucydides  on  obscure  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  modem  critic,  if  he  ventures  to  dissent  at  all. 


* See  above,  pftge  79.  the  course  of  CAlonisaiioD)  and  forcing 

• Enpocially  upoo  the  leading  part  the  growth  of  colouius. 
token  by  the  Delphic  oracle  in  directing 
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dissents  with  the  utmost  diffidence.  The  opinions  of  Horotiotus 
have  no  such  weight.  They  are  views  whicli  an  intelligent  man 
living  in  the  filth  century  b.  c.  might  entertain,  and  a.s  sucJi 
they  are  entitled  to  attentive  consideration,  but  they  have  no 
binding  authority,  Herodotus  belongs  distinctly  to  the  Romantic 
School : with  him  the  imagination  is  in  the  ascendant  and  not 
the  reason ; his  mind  is  poetic,  and  he  is  ospociallv  disqualified 
to  form  sound  judgments  concerning  events  remote  from  his  own 
day  on  account  of  his  full  belief  in  tlie  pqjular  mythologv%  which 
placed  gods  and  heroes  upon  the  earth  at  no  very  distant  period. 
He  does  not  apjdy  the  same  canons  of  credibility  to  the  past 
and  present,  or,  like  Thucydides,  view  human  nature  and  the 
general  course  of  mundane  events  as  always  tht?  same.’  Thus 
his  histor)'  of  early  times  is  little  more  than  mytli  and  fable, 
embodying  often  imjwrtaut  traditions,  but  delivered  as  he 
received  it,  without  any  exercise  upon  it  of  critical  discrimina- 
tion. In  hw  history  of  times  near  his  own  the  case  is  different ; 
he  there  brings  Ins  judgment  into  play,  compares  and  sifts  dif- 
ferent accounts,  exhibits  sense  and  intelligence,  and  draws  con- 
clusions for  the  most  jjart  just  and  rational.^  Still  even  in  this 
portion  of  the  history  we  miss  qualities  which  go  to  form  our 
ideal  of  the  perfect  historian,  and  with  which  we  are  familiarised 
tlirough  Thucydides  and  his  school ; we  miss  those  habits  of 
accuracy  which  we  have  learnt  to  regard  as  among  the  primary 
qualifications  of  the  historical  writer;  we  come  upon  diser^ 
pancies,  contnuh'etions,  suspicious  repetitions,  and  the  like  ; we 
find  an  utter  carelessness  of  chronologj- ; above  all,  we  miss ’that 
philosophic  insight  into  the  real  causes  of  political  transiictions, 
the  moving  influences  whence  great  events  proceed,  which  com- 
municates, according  to  mod(!m  notions,  its  soul  to  historj-, 
making  it  a living  and  speaking  monitor  instead  of  a mere 
pictured  image  of  bygone  times  and  circumstances. 

The  principal  discrepancies,  contradictions,  &c.  in  the  Hero- 
dotean  narrative  have  either  been  already  glanced  at  or  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  the  text  One  of  the  most  common 
is  a want  of  harmony  in  the  different  portions  of  any  estimate 
that  is  given  of  numbers.  If  both  the  items  aud  the  total  of  a 
sum  are  mentioued,  they  are  rather  more  likely  to  disagree  than 
to  agree.  Making  the  most  liberal  aUowauce  for  corruptions  of 


’ Thiicyd.  i.  22. 

• For  acknowledgments  on  this  head 
on.  the  part  of  an  adverse  critic,  see 


Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  nn.  354 
and  410. 
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the  text  (to  wliich  numbers  are  specially  liable),  it  •would  still 
seem  that  those  frequent  disagreements  must  have  arisen  from 
some  defect  in  the  author : either  he  was  not  an  adejit  in  arith- 
metic, or  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  tlirough  the  calcula- 
tions and  see  that  his  statements  tallied.  Numerical  discrej)an- 
cies  of  the  kind  described  occur  in  his  accounts  of  the  duration 
of  the  Median  empire, “ of  tlie  tribute  which  the  Persian  king 
drew  from  the  satrapies,'”  of  the  distance  from  Sardis  to  Susa," 
and  of  the  sea  from  Egyptian  Thebes,'”  of  the  number  of  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Salamis,"*  &c. ; wliile  other  errors  disfigure  his 
computation  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  full  term  of  human 
life,"  and  of  the  duration  of  the  monarchy  iu  Egj-pt.'”  The  only 
calculations  of  any  extent  which  do  not  contain  an  arithmetical 
error  are  the  numbers  of  the  Greek  fleets  at  Miletus'”  and  Arte- 
misium,"  of  the  fleet and  army  of  Xerxes,'”  and  of  the  Greek 
anny  at  Platii'a.”''  Contradictions  connected  with  his  habit  of 
exaggeration  have  been  already  noticed.”'  Others,  arising  appa- 


• Herod,  i.  130.  Se«  the  Critical  E«- 
saye  uppeiidod  to  Hook  i.,  l*>May  ill.  ad  hu. 

Ibid.  iii.  9u-9o.  note  >ul  loc. 

**  Ibid.  V.  52-54. 

**  Ibid.  ii.  7-9.  From  the  aea  to  He- 
liopolU  M said  to  be  15«U>  8ta<lea,  frtuu 
Heliopolis  to  Thebes  48*10  BtatleH,  but 
from  the  sea  to  Thebes  only  6120,  iu- 
stentl  of  6360,  statles. 

“ Ibid.  viii.  43-48.  See  note  ad  loc. 

Ibid.  i.  32.  The  double  error — clear- 
ly arising  from  mere  carelessness  — where- 
by the  solar  vear  is  luiule  to  average  375 
(lays,  is  explained  in  the  note  on  the 
passtige. 

^ Ibid.ii.  142.  The  error  here  is  but 
slight,  yet  it  is  curious.  Having  to  esti- 
mate  the  number  of  years  coubiined  in 
i/41  generations  of  men,  Herodotus  first 
lays  it  down  that  three  generations  go 
to  the  century.  He  then  says,  correctly, 
that  3(.»0  geueraiimis  will  make  10,000 
years;  but  iu  estimating  the  mid  41  ge- 
nerations, he  has  a curious  error.  Forty- 
one  generations,  he  says,  wdl  make  1340 
years;  whereas  they  will  really  make 
1366i|  years.  If  a round  number  were 
intended,  it  should  have  been  1360  or 
1370. 

**  Herod,  vi.  8.  Ibid.  viii.  1,  2. 

^ Ibid.  vii.  89-95.  Ibid.  via.  184-6. 

» Ibid.  ix.  28,  29. 

® Supra,  p.  8.3.  Col.  Mure  wlda  to 
these  a numoer  of  discrepancies  which 
are  more  imaginary  than  real.  See  Ap- 


pendix J.  to  his  4th  volume.)  He  con- 
siders the  statement  that  Creesus  was 
“ the  person  who  tirst  within  the  know- 
ledge of  Herodotus  commenced  aggrea- 
sioiis  on  the  Greeks”  {i.  5),  as  couHict- 
iug  not  only  with  the  uairative  in  cIis. 
14-16,  but  also  with  the  account  of  the 
Ionian  colonisation  of  Asia  Minor  in 
ch.  146.  But  HeriKlotus  does  not  say 
that  the  Greeks  colonised  at  the  expense 
of  the  Lydians,  who  probably  dwelt 
some  way  inland  at  that  time.  Again, 
Col.  Mure  objects  to  the  panegyric  \ipon 
the  Alcmieouida;  for  their  consistent 
hatred  of  tyrants  ^vi.  121),  because 
Megacles  had  on  one  occasion  helped 
PisistratuB  to  return  ' i.  61) ; but  this  is 
at  the  utiruvst  a slight  rhetorical  exagge- 
ration. The  Alcmamnida.',  from  the  time 
when  Megacles  broke  writb  Pisistratns, 
ha<l  been  most  consistent  iu  tiieir  op|>o- 
sition.  t^See  i.  64 ; v.  62,  *>3,  66,  &c.  > He 
also  sees  a contnuUction  l>etween  book  v. 
ch.  40,  where  Auaxaudrides  is  said,  iu 
maintaining  two  wives  and  two  house- 
holds at  the  same  time,  to  have  *‘done 
an  act  very  contrary  to  Spartan  feeling,” 
and  book  vi.  ch.  61,  et  seq.,  where  King 
Aristou  is  said  to  have  had  two  wives, 
and  to  have  even  married  a third,  with- 
out any  censure  or  remark  at  all.  Here 
the  flaw  is  altogether  in  the  critic’s  spec- 
tacles: the  Btnmge  and  unusual  thing 
being,  according  to  Herodotus,  not  di- 
vorce and  remarriage,  as  in  Ariston's 
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rently  from  mere  carelessness,  are  tlie  discrepancies  between  bis 
description  of  the  size  of  Soythia,  and  his  account  of  the  exjie- 
ditionof  Darius;’*''  between  his  date  forPsammetichus’*’*  and  his 
estimate  of  7U0  years  from  Anysis  to  Amyrtiens;’*^  between  his 
two  accounts  of  the  Telmes.sian  prodigy  of  the  female  beard 
his  two  estimates  of  the  length  of  the  day’s  journey  ;'■**  and  his 
two  statements  of  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  first 
and  second  exjicditious  directed  against  Greece  by  Darius.^* 
Itepetition.s  having  an  awkward  and  suspicious  appearance  are — 
the  warnings  given  to  Crtesus  by  Sandanis,'  and  to  Darius  and 
Xerxes  by  Artabanus;’  the  similar  prayers  of  ffiobazus  and  of 
Pythius,  with  their  similar  result;”  the  parallel  rejiroaches 
addressed  to  A.styages  by  Harjiagus,  and  to  Demaratus  by  Leo- 
tyehides;^  and  the  anecdote,  told  of  Cyrus,  of  Artajdiemes,  and 
of  Darius,  that  on  hearing  of  one  of  the  leading  Greek  nations, 
they  asked  “who  they  were?”” 

The  want  of  a standard  chronological  era  cannot  bo  charged 
against  Herodotus  as  a fault,®  since  it  was  a defect  of  the  age  in 


caw  (vi.  63'',  hut  the  having  two  wives 
and  two  houwhoUU  at  one  aud  the 
same  time.  Aristou  never  had  two  wives 
at  once. 

® Hero<l.  iv.  101*133.  See  note  on 
bo(»k  iv.  ch.  1 33, 

® Thw  date  cannot  bo  fixed  exnril]/^ 
as  Hero<lotus  does  not  tell  us  in  which 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cainbyses  he  believes 
him  to  have  invaded  Kgyj>t.  Assumitig 
however  the  year  B.c.  riJo  for  this  event, 
and  taking  the  years  of  the  last  six  kings 
from  Hentdotua,  we  obtain  D.c.  671  or 
li.c.  672  for  the  year  of  the  accession  of 
l‘s;immetichiis — a date  accordant  with 
tlie  synchronism  which  made  him  con- 
temporary with  Cyaxares  (i,  l05),  and 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  views  of  Ma- 
uetlio. 

^ Herod,  ii.  140.  Accor<Ung  to  this 
statement  nearly  3CH)  yeiuT*  interv'ene 
between  .inysiHand  I^aammetichus.  Yet 
Aiiysia  is  contemporary  wdth  Sabaco, 
who  puts  to  de^ith  Neco,  the  father  of 
iVaminetichus,  and  drives  Psammeti- 
chus  himself  into  exile!  (See  HcihkI. 
ii.  132.) 

^ Herod,  i.  173,  and  viii.  104.  Com- 
piu^  note  l»ogo  -6. 

* Ibid.  iv.  lul,  and  v.  53.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  exphuned  on  the  supjMfsi- 
tion  that  in  v.  33  Herodotus  is  s{»e(Lking 
of  the  day’s  march  of  an  army.  (See 
uoto  ad  loc.^ 


In  ch.  46  of  >Mx>k  vi.  Herodotus 
makes  the  destruction  of  their  walls  by 
the  TUasians  at  the  bidding  of  Darius 
follow  **  in  the  year  after”  (8fur«py 
lrc()  the  los.4  of  the  fleet  of  Manlonuia 
at  AthoH.  In  oh.  48  he  nays  that  after 
the  submission  of  the  Tluusians  (^<ra 
toDto)  Darius  sent  c»rdcrs  for  the  col- 
lection of  trons]torts;  and  in  ch.  93 
these  unlers  are  said  to  have  been  given 
“the  vtMir  before”  (r<p  »poTfpy 
the  exiH'dition  of  Datis.  Put  towards 
the  enrl  of  the  same  chapter  the  disaster 
at  Athos  is  referred  to  the  year  i/ma*- 
dialih  preceding  that  expe<Utiou. 

* Hei-od.  i.  71. 

* Ibid.  iv.  83,  and  vii.  10, 

* Ibiil.  iv.  84,  an<l  vii.  38,  39. 

* Ibid.  i.  129,  and  vi.  67. 

* Ibi<l.  i,  153;  and  v.  73  and  105. 

® Col.  Mure  taxes  Herodutus  with 
being  even  here  ‘M>ehiud  the  spirit  of 
the  age”  ^p.  417  , and  refers  to  the 
chronological  works  of  Uellauicus  and 
Charon  as  having  intro<Uiced  a “fraiue- 
Wiirk  on  wdiich  the  course  of  the  national 
history  was  adjusted.”  Hut  there  is  no 
evidence  to  pnjve  that  either  Charon  or 
Hellauicus  made  use  of  their  chronolo- 
gical schemes  in  their  historieH ; and  the 
latter  is  expressly  taxed  by  ThucytUdea 
witli  iuexACtneiw  in  bis  assigmuont  of 
dates  1 i.  97 ..  Besides,  it  has  Ixx'ii  already 
fthowu(supih,  p.  34,  aote%  that  Uclhuu- 
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which  he  lived,  and  one  with  which  even  Thucydides  is  equally 
taxable.  It  was  not  until  Timajus  introduced  tlio  reckouiiig  by 
Olympiads  some  generations  after  Herodotus,  that  Greek 
chronologj^  came  to  bo  put  on  a satisfactory  footing.  IIeri> 
dotus,  however,  is  unnecessarily  loose  and  inaccurate  in  liis 
chronological  statemouts,  and  evidently  regards  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  unimpt)rtaut.  His  reckoning  events  from  “his  o\vu 
time  ” ’ is  vague  and  indeterminate,  since  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  means  from  his  birth,  from  his  acme,  or  from  the 
time  of  his  last  recension,  a doubt  involving  a difference  of  more 
than  half  a century.  Even  when  he  seems  to  jwofess  exactness, 
there  is  always  some  omiasion,  some  unestimated  period,  which 
precludes  us  from  constructing  a complete  chronological  scheme 
by  means  of  the  data  which  he  furnishes."  His  syuchronisius  are 
on  the  whole  loss  incorrect  than  might  have  been  exjiected ;®  but 
occasional  mistakes  occur  which  a very  little  care  might  have 
obviated.*  AVe  may  conclude  from  these  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  tabulating  his  dates  or  determining  synchronisms  hi 
any  other  way  than  by  means  of  popular  rumour. 

But  the  great  defect  of  Heroilotus  ns  an  historian  is  his  want 
of  insight  into  the  causc.s,  bearing,  and  interconnexion  of  the 
events  which  he  records.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  deticient 
in  political  discernment,  and  so  relates  with  the  utmost  bald^ 
ness,  and  with  striking  omissions  and  misstatements,  the  con- 


cua  wrote  later  than  Herodotus,  anil  that 
the  worki*  of  (‘hnron  were  probably  un- 
known to  him  (pp.  37,  38). 

7 See  HltocI.  ii.  and  145.  A nearer 
approach  to  eicactnesw  w made  when  th<j 
time  of  his  visit  to  a country  is  aasiimed 
aa  the  epoch  from  which  to  calculate 
ii.  13,  and  44);  but  still  even  in 
these  cases  tliere  ia  Rome  uncertainty. 

• The  hydian  chronology  is  incom- 
plete from  his  omitting  to  smte  in  which 
ye.ar  of  Cyrus  Sardis  was  taken.  The 
Assyrian  fails  from  the  term  of  the 
anarchy  not  being  specified.  The  later 
Kgj  ptum  has  the.j4ame  defect  as  the  Ly- 
dian : we  are  not  told  in  which  year  of 
tlic  reign  of  Cambyses  he  led  his  expe- 
dition into  Egypt.  For  the  early  Egyp- 
tian and  the  llabylouitm  wo  have  only  an 
estimate  by  generations.  The  Scythian 
is  indefinite,  since,  from  the  vague  way 
iu  which  the  interval  between  the  Thra- 
cian oimpaign  of  Megabazus  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt  is 
spoken  of(ov  iroXkhv 


<Tis  KOK&v  Jiv),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
year  of  Darius’  attiujk,  on  which  the  com- 
moDcemeut  of  the  Scythhm  monarchy  is 
made  to  depend  f iv.  7 j.  The  only  chro- 
nology which  is  exact  and  continuous  is 
the  Medo-Persian.  We  may  count  hack 
from  the  siege  of  Sestos  to  the  first  yeai’ 
of  (Jynis,  and  theuce  to  the  accession 
of  Deioctw,  whicli  Herodotus  placed 
years  l>efore  tluit  event,  or  n.r.  708. 

* As  those  of  Cyaxares  with  Alyattes 
(i.  7-3- and  of  both  with  Psaminctlchus 
(i.  105’j,  of  Senniicherib  witli  Sethos  the 
successor  of  SaVioco  (ii.  141},  of  .\masis 
and  Labvnetus(Nabunidiit)  withCrensus 
(i.  77),  &c. 

* As  the  placing  the  emljosay  of  Crojaus 
to  Sparta  after  the  fiinU  settlement  of 
PUistratus  on  the  throne  of  Athens  (i. 
65),  the  apiKirontly  making  Periander 
and  Alcaeus  coutemi>oraries  with  PUis- 
tratus  and  his  son  HegesistratuR  (v.  94-5;, 
the  assignment  of  the  legislation  of  Ly- 
curgus  to  the  reign  of  Labotas  in  Sparta 
(i.  G5y,  iko. 
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stitutional  clianpes  whose  occurrence  he  is  led  to  notice  but 
even  with  regard  to  tlie  important  historical  vicissitudes  which 
form  the  special  subject  of  his  narrative,  he  exhibits  the  same 
inability  to  penetrate  Itelow  the  surface,  and  to  appreciate  or 
even  to  conceive  aright  their  true  origin  and  character.  Little 
jicrsonal  tales  and  anecdotes  take  the  place  of  those  investiga- 
tions into  the  condition  of  nations  or  into  the  grounds  of  hostility 
between  races  on  which  critical  writers  of  history  are  wont  to 
lay  the  chief  stress  in  their  accounts  of  wars,  reLdlions,  con- 
quests, and  the  like.  The  personal  ambition  of  Cyrus  is  made 
the  sole  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  Persinns  from  the  Medes ; ^ 
to  the  resimtment  of  Uarjiagus  is  attributed  its  success  C the 
attack  on  Egypt  is  traced  to  advice  given  to  Canibyses  by  an 
eve-doctor the  Magian  revolt  is  the  mere  doing  of  Patizei- 
thes;*  Darius  is  led  to  form  a design  against  Greece  by  a 
suggestion  of  Democeiles ; ’’  the  lonians  rebel  because  Arista- 
goras  has  liecome  involved  in  difficulties.®  Through  the  whole 
History  there  runs  a similar  vein : if  war  breaks  out  between 
Media  and  Lydia,  it  is  because  a band  of  .Scytlis  have  caused 
King  Cyaxares  to  banquet  on  human  flesh  and  have  then  fled 
to  Alyattes ; ® if  King  Darius  sends  an  expedition  against  Samos, 
it  is  to  reward  a man  who  jiresented  to  him  a scarlet  cloak ; *“ 
if  the  Lydians  after  tlu'ir  conquest  by  the  I’ersians  lose  their 
military  spirit  and  grow  effeminate,  it  is  owing  to  Croesus  having 
advised  Cyrus  to  give  them  the  breeding  of  women ; “ every- 
where little  reasons  are  alleged,  which,  even  if  they  existed, 
would  not  be  the  causes  of  the  events  traced  to  them,  but  only 
the  occasions  upon  which  the  real  causes  came  into  jilay.'®  The 
tales,  however,  which  take  the  place  of  more  philosophical 
inquiries  are  for  the  mo.st  part  (it  would  seem)  ajwcryphal, 
having  been  invented  to  account  for  the  occurrences  by  those 
who  failed  to  trace  them  to  any  deeper  source.  From  the 
same  defect  of  insight  extreme  improbabilities  are  accepted  by 
Herodotus  without  the  slightest  objection,  and  difficulties,  from 
being  unperceived,  are  left  unexplained.  To  give  a single 
instance  of  each: — Herotlotus  rejwrts,  apparently  without  any 


- Sco  the  notes  on  book  i.  ch.  r>5,  **  Ibid.  i.  155. 

book  iv.  ch.  146,  l>ook  v,  cbs.  G7-9,  and  The  statement  of  Aristotle  concern* 
book  vL  cbs.  43  and  83.  ing  internal  troubles  applies  with  equal 

* Herod,  i.  126‘7.  * Ibid.  chs.  127-8.  or  gi*eater  force  to  wan*  between  nations: 

* Ibid.  iii.  1.  * Ibid.  iii.  61.  4k  ^(Kp«i'dAA*  ov  irtp\  fiiKp^y — ylyyorrcu 

7 Ibid.  iii.  134-5.  • Ibid.  v.  35-6.  (Pol.  v.  3,  §1.  Compare  Polyb.  iii.  6,  7), 

* Ibid.  i.  73-4,  Ibid.  iii.  139. 
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hesitation,  the  Persian  tale  concerning  the  motive  which  induced 
Camhyses  to  invade  Egypt — tliat,  having  applied  to  Amasis  for 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  Amasis  pretended  to  comply,  but  sent 
him  the  daughter  of  Apries,  a “ young  girl  ” of  great  personal 
charms,  whom  Camhyses  received  among  his  wives,  and  re- 
garded with  much  favour,  till  one  day  he  learnt  from  her  lips 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  liim,  whereupon  he  declared  war 
against  the  deceiver.  Now  as  Amasis  had  reigned,  aceordiug 
to  Herodotus,  forty-four  years  from  the  death  of  Apries,  and  the 
discover)'  of  the  trick  was  followed  closely  by  the  invasion, 
which  Amasis  did  not  live  to  see,  it  is  plain  that  this  “ beautiful 
young  girl,”  who  had  been  palmed  o^'  upon  Cambyses  as  the 
reigning  king’s  daughter,  must  have  been  a woman  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.*  Again — Herodotus  tells  us,  and 
probability  fully  bears  him  out,  that  the  Persian  army  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes  landed  at  Marathon  because  it  was  the 
most  favourable  position  in  all  Attica  for  the  manoeuvres  of 
cavalry,’*  in  which  arm  the  Persian  strength  chiefly  lay ; yet 
when  he  comes  to  describe  the  battle  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  any  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Persian  horee,  nor  any 
account  given  of  their  absence  or  inaction.”  A similar  inability 
to  appreciate  difficulties  appears  in  his  account  of  the  numbers 
at  Themiopyla},  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  list  of  the  forces,  the  Spartan 
inscription,  and  the  actual  number  of  the  slain,*  nor  any  ex- 


* See  Herod,  lit  1,  andcomparoii,  172, 
and  iii.  1u.  Col.  Mure  e criticism  (Lit.  of 
Greece,  iv.  p.  419)  in  thU  inniaiice  ia 
perfectly  juat.  Almost  aa  gross  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  fault  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mycerinus.  Myceriuus  succeeds 
his  uncle,  Chephren,  who  has  reigned 
56  years  (ii.  127-8).  Ho  reigns  happily 
for  a certain  indefinite  time,  during 
which  he  builds  a pyramid  of  no  small 
size;  when,  lo!  an  oracle  announces  to 
him  that  be  has  but  six  more  years  to 
live.  Myceriuus  is  indiguiuit  that  he 
should  cut  off  in  the  dower  of  his 
age — reproaches  the  oracle — and  deter- 
mines to  falsify  it  by  living  twelve  years 
in  six.  So  he  gives  himself  up  to  jollity, 
drinks  and  feasts,  night  as  well  ns  day, 
during  the  time  left  him,  and  dies  as 
the  oracle  foretold.  Herodotus  seems 
quite  to  have  forgotten  that  Mycerinus 
must  have  been  sixty  at  the  letist,  when 
he  received  the  warning,  and  would  pro- 


bably have  been  considera)>Iy  more,  as 
his  father  Cheops  reigned  oo  years,  and 
so  would  not  l>e  likely  to  leave  behind 
him  a very  young  son. 

* Herod,  vi.  Iu2. 

* We  are  left  to  derive  from  another 
writer  (Suidas  ad  voc.  Xwpls  »inr«7s)  the 
information  that  Miltiades  took  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  Persian  ca- 
valry, who  had  been  forced  to  go  to 
a distance  for  forage,  to  bring  on  the 
engagement. 

* According  to  Herodotus,  the  entire 

number  of  the  troops,  exclusive  of  the 
Helots,  was  between  4000  and  Of 

these  there  came  from  the  Peloponuese 
3100  (vii.  202,  20il  ).  Yet  the  inscription 
on  the  spot,  which  would  certainly  not 
exaggerate  the  number  on  the  Greek 
side,  said  4o0o  Peloponnesians  (vii. 
228).  Again,  the  number  slain  in  the 
last  struggle  is  estimated  at  4000  (viii. 
25);  but  only  300  Spartans  and  700 
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planntion  offered  of  those  circumstajices  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Thebans  in  the  battle  which  have  provoked  hostile 
criticism  lx)lh  in  ancient  and  modern  times.® 

There  are  certain  other  respects  in  which  Herodotus  has 
been  regarded  as  exhibiting  a want  of  critical  acumen,  viz.,  in 
his  geographical  and  meteorological  disquisitions,  in  his  lin- 
guistic efforts,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  mythology.* 
Theses  may  be  touched  with  the  utmost  brevity,  since  his  value 
as  an  historian  is  but  very  slightly  affected  by  the  opinion  which 
may  be  formed  of  his  success  or  failim*  in  such  matters.  As  a 
general  geographer  it  must  bo  allowed  that  his  views  were  in- 
distinct ; though  they  can  scarcely  be  said  with  truth  to  have 
been  “crudely  digested.”’  Looking  upon  geography  as  an 
experimental  science,  he  did  not  profess  more  knowledge  with 
regard  to  it  than  had  been  collected  by  observation  up  to  his 
time.  He  seems  to  have  formed  no  distinct  opinion  on  the 
8hai>e  of  the  earth,  or  the  configumtion  of  land  and  water,  since 
he  could  not  find  that  the  land  had  bt«n  e.xj)lored  to  its  limits, 
either  towards  the  north  or  towards  the  east.*  He  knew,  how- 
ever, enough  of  the  projection  of  Arabia  and  of  .\frica  into  the 
southern  sea  hj  be  aware  that  the  circular  jdane  of  Hccatffius 
was  a pure  fiction,  and  as  such  he  ridiculed  it.*  ^^'ithiu  the 
limits  of  his  knowledge  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  clear  and 
precise.  He  divides  the  knowui  world  into  three  parts,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.'®  Of  these,  Asia  and  Africa  lie  to  the  south, 
Eurojie  is  to  the  north,  and  extends  along  the  other  two."  The 
boundary  line  between  Europe  and  ^Ysia  runs  due  east,  consist- 
ing of  the  I’hasis,  the  south  coiust  of  the  Caspian,  the  river 
Amxe-s  and  a lino  produced  thence  iis  far  as  the  land  con- 
tinut's.'*  The  boundary  between  Asia  and  Africa  is  the  west 
frontier  of  Egypt,'*  not  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  or  the  Nile,  which 
last  was  commonly  made  the  boundary.'*  The  general  contour 


The«pianft  were  preTiously  j*poken  of  as 
reiiHiining  (vii.  Theso  anomalies 

may  perhaps  wliuit  of  explanation;  what 
is  especially  remarkable  about  them  is, 
that  Herothitus  seems  utterly  uncou- 
Bcious  of  any  difficulty. 

* See  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  ii. 
pp.  865,  M66;  Orote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v, 
pp.  Mure’s  Lit.  of  Greece,  iv. 

Appendix  K.,  pp.  54‘2-5-l4. 

® See  Colouel  Mure’a  remarks,  pp. 
424-4:H). 


’ Mure,  p.  424. 

® Herod,  iii.  1 15,  sub  fin. ; iv.  40,  45 ; 
V.  9. 

* Ibid.  iv.  36. 

Ibid.  ii.  16;  iv.  45.  The  \rord  used 
by  Herodotus  ia,  of  course,  not  Africti, 
but  Libya. 

**  Ibid.  iv.  42. 

Ibid,  iv  40  and  45. 

“ Ibid.  ii.  17;  iv.  39,  ad  fin. 

Ibid.  ii.  17,  aud  iv.  45,  ; 
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of  the  Jlediteiranean,  the  Propontis,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  is  well  understood  by  him,'  as  is  the  shape  of 
Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Jlinor,  Syria,  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 
He  knows  that  the  Mediterranean  communicates  with  the  ocean, 
and  that  the  ocean  extends  round  Africa  to  the  Arabian  Gulf 
and  Erythrman  Sea.*  He  is  also  aware  that  the  Casj>ian  is  a 
sea  by  itself.*  Ho  has  tolerably  correct  views  on  the  courses  of 
the  Nile,*  Danube,*  Halys,*  Tigris,’  Euphrates,"  Indus,®  Dniej)er,'“ 
Dniester,"  and  other  Scythian  rivers.'*  He  is  confused,  how- 
ever, in  his  account  of  the  Araxcs,'*  incorrect  (apparently)  in 
Ills  description  of  the  Scythian  rivers  east  of  the  Dnieper,'*  and 
ignorant  of  many  facts  which  we  should  have  expected  him  to 
know,  as  the  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindustan,  and  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  size  of  the  Palus 
MjEotis,**  &c.  In  his  descriptions  of  countries  that  he  knows 
he  is  graphic  and  striking,"*  not  confining  himself  to  the  strictly 
geographical  features,  but  noting  also  geological  peculiarities, 
as  the  increiise  of  land,  the  quality  of  soil,  and  the  Uke."  On 
the  whole,  he  will  certainly  I>ear  comparison  as  a descriptive 
geographer  with  any  author  anterior  to  Strabo ; and,  on  some 
important  points,  as  the  true  character  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  he 
is  better  informed  than  even  that  writer.'" 

With  regard  to  meteorology  his  notions  are  certainly  such  as 
seem  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  extraordinary. 
He  regards  heat  and  cold  as  inherent  in  the  winds  themselves, 
not  as  connected  with  any  solar  influence.'*  The  winds  control 
the  sun,  whom  they  drive  southwards  in  winter,  only  allowing 
him  to  resume  his  natural  course  at  the  approach  of  spring.*" 
The  phenomena,  however,  of  evaporation,*'  and  even  of  radia- 
tion,** seem  to  be  tolerably  well  understood  by  Herodotus ; and 
if  on  the  whole  his  meteorological  conceptions  must  be  pro- 
nounced crude  and  false,  we  should  remember  that  real  physical 
science  did  not  see  the  light  till  the  time  of  .(Vristotle  ; and  it 
may  be  questioned  w'hether  there  is  not  something  more  healthy 


' Herod,  iv.  85, 

* Ibid.  i.  202,  ad  fin. ; iv.  42-44. 

3 Ibid.  i.  203. 

* Ibid.  ii.  17,  29-31. 

* Ibid.  ii.  33;  iv,  47-49. 

« Ibid.  i.  6,  72. 

’ Ibid.  i.  189,  193;  v.  20. 

» Ibid.  i.  180.  ® Ibid.  iv.  44. 

w Ibid.  iv.  53.  “ Ibid.  iv.  51-2. 

“ Aa  the  Pruth  (iv.  48;,  the  Bug 


(iv.  Ti2),  and  the  Don  or  Tanaia  (iv.  57). 
“ See  note  on  book  i.  ch.  2t»2. 

Herod,  iv.  54-50.  Ibid.  iv.  86. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  description 
of  Thessaly  in  book  vii.  ^ch.  120;,  or  that 
of  Kgyj»t  in  book  ii.  ^che.  6-12). 

'7  Ilerod.  ii.  7,  lit,  12;  iv.  47,  191,  198. 
Comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  160. 

Herod,  ii.  24-5.  * Ibid.  l.a.  c. 

^ Loc.  cit.  a Ch.  27. 
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in  the  physical  sjicculations  of  our  author,  which  evince  an  in- 
quiring: mind  and  one  that  went  to  nature  itself  for  arffunients 
and  analoffies,’  than  in  tlie  physico-iiietaphysical  theories  of  the 
Ionic  School,  which  fonned  the  furthest  reach  whereto  Science- 
(falsely  so  called)  had  attained  in  his  day.  llis  geological 
speculations  in  particular  are  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  iwt  un- 
frcquently  anticipate  lines  of  thought  which  are  geneniUy  re- 
gpirdcd  as  the  discoveries  of  jiersons  living  at  the  present 
time.’ 

On  the  subject  of  mydbology  IlertKlotus  seems  to  have  held 
the  common  views  of  his  countrymen  : he  accepted  the  myths 
in  simple  faith,  and,  where  naturally  led  to  do  so,  rejxirted  them 
as  he  had  heard  them.  He  drew,  however,  a very  marked  line 
between  the  mythological  age  and  the  historical,’  and  confined 
his  narrative  almost  entirely  to  the  latter,  thereby  offering  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  writers  who  had  pnx-ixled  him,  since  in 
their  works  mythology  either  took  the  place  of  history,^  or  at 
least  was  largely  intermixed  with  it.’  « 

The  philological  deficiencies  of  Herodotus  have  hi-cn  already 
admitted.®  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  ho  was  a master 
of  any  language  besides  his  own.  He  ajipears,  however,  to  have 
regarded  the  languages  of  other  nations  with  less  contempt 
than  was  felt  towards  them  by  the  Greeks  generally ; and  the 
explanations  which  he  gives  of  foreign  words,  though  not  always 
to  he  depended  on,’  are  at  once  indicative  of  his  unwearied 
activity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowdedge  of  all  kiud.s,  and  possess  an 
absolute  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  comparative  philologer.®  On 


about  the  fortimtion  of  Und  at  the 
niouthH  nf  ^^reat  rivcm,  aa  at  tho  mouth  of 
tho  Scamander,  of  the  Mo-under,  and  of 
tlie  Acheloui*  i'll.  10;  see  note  od  loc.',. 
Hia  notice  of  th«  pn'jecUon  of  the  Delta 
from  the  general  line  of  the  African 
coast,  as  a proof  of  its  recent  origin 
(ii.  11;,  is  also  sound  in  principle. 

* See  eapecially  iii.  122;  but  compare 
also  i.  5,  ii.  120,  &c. ; and  note  the  omis- 
sion of  the  mythological  periotl,  of  which 
he  was  well  aware  (ii.  40,  14-1-5,  and 
150).  from  the  history  of  Egypt. 

* Vide  supriL  p.  31. 

* See  Thxicyd.  i.  21. 

* Suprii,  p.  57. 

As  in  the  caae  of  the  word  PirOmla 
(ii.  143 ),  and  of  the  names  of  tho  Peraian 
iiionarchs  'A-i.  98;. 

“ See  the  use  miule  by  Grimm  of  He- 
rodotus's IScythian  words  in  bis  ilistury 


* See  ii.  20,  22,  23. 

* Herodotus  perceives  the  operation 
of  the  two  agencies  of  fire  and  water  in 
bringing  the  earth  into  its  actual  condi- 
tion (ii.  5,  10;  vii.  129,  ad  fin.).  He 
regards  the  changes  as  having  occtipied 
enormous  periods  of  time— tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years  fii.  11,  ad  fin.).  His 
whole  reasoning  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Kile,  although 
perhaps  errone<mR  in  fact,  is  in  |torfect 
acc«*nlanc6  with  tho  principles  laid  down 
by  Sir  C.  Lyell ; and  in  hw  anticiiHvtions 
of  what  would  happen  if  the  Kile  were 
made  to  empty  itself  into  the  head  of 
the  Hed  Sea  that  geologist  would,  it  is 
probable,  entirely  concur.  The  allvivial 
character  of  the  gi'eat  Thcssjilian  basin, 
and  the  disniplion  of  the  gorge  at  1'emi>d, 
would  similarly'  be  admitte<l.  Hermlo- 
ius  again  is  quite  correct  in  his  remarks 
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the  etymology  of  Greek  words  he  very  rarely  touches  ; in  such 
cases  his  criticism  seems  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of 
otlier  Greek  writers,  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.’ 

The  merits  of  Herodotus  as  a writer  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Those  who  make  the  lowest  estimuto  of  his  qualifica- 
tions as  an  historian,  are  profuse  in  their  acknowledgments  of  his 
beauties  of  composition  and  style,  by  which  they  consider  that 
other  commentators  upon  his  work  have  been  xmduly  biassed  in 
his  favour,  and  led  to  overrate  his  historical  accuracy.'  Scarcely 
a dissentient  voice  is  to  bo  found  on  this  point  among  critical 
authorities,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  who  all  agree  in  up- 
holding our  author  as  a model  of  Ids  own  peculiar  order  of  com- 
position.’ In  the  concluding  portion  of  this  notice  an  en- 
deavour will  be  made  to  point  out  the  special  excellencies  which 
justify  this  universal  judgment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  atten- 
tion will  be  drawn  to  certain  qualifying  statements  whereby  the 
most  recent  of  our  author’s  critics  has  lessened  the  effect  of 
those  general  eulogiums  which  he  has  passed  ujxtu  the  literary 
merits  of  the  History. 

The  most  important  essential  of  every  literary  composition, 
be  it  poem,  treatise,  history,  tale,  or  aught  else,  is  unity.  Upon 
this  depends  our  power  of  viewing  the  composition  as  a whole, 
and  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  grasp  that  we  thereby  obtain 
of  it,  as  well  as  from  our  jjerception  of  the  harmony  and  mutual 
adaptation  of  the  parts,  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  interconnexion  of  the  various  portions  with  one 


of  the  German  Language,  vol.  i.  pp. 

218-237. 

* Herodotus  derirea  Btbr  from 
fii.  52),  which  is  at  least  as  good  as 
Plato’s  derivation  from  0tw  (Cratyl.  p. 
397,  C.)y  and  is  plaiuibie.  though  proba- 
bly wrong.  <^See  note  ad  loc.)  Hia  de- 
rivation of  alyis  from  aJ(  (iv.  189),  on 
the  other  hand,  is  correct  enough.  What 
he  means  by  deriving  the  fuj//tes  of  the 
Greek  gods  from  Egypt  (ii.  50)  is  not 
clear.  Except  in  the  cases  of  Themis 
(the  Egyptian  and  of  Atbend 

and  Hephscstus,  which  may  have  been 
fortne<l  from  Neith  and  Phtha,  there 
seems  to  be  no  real  connexion. 

1 Speaking  of  the  bulk  of  mo<lem 
commentators  on  Herodotus,  Col.  Mure 
says:  ^'Dazzled  by  the  rich  profusion 
of  bis  historical  facts,  by  the  grandeur 
of  hia  historical  combinationa,  by  the 


charm  of  hia  s^yle,  by  the  truthfulness 
of  intention  and  amiability  of  temper 
which  beam  in  every  page,  and  by  the 
entertainment  derived  even  from  the  de- 
fective }>ortiona  of  his  narrative,  they 
are  led  to  place  hia  work  and  himself, 
in  regard  to  the  higher  qualifications  of 
the  historian,  on  the  same  level  wnth 
that  occupied  by  Thucydides,”  (Lit.  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  355.) 

* Cf.  Arist.  Uliet.  iii.  9;  Dionys.  Hal. 
Ep.  ad  Cn.  Pomp.  3;  Jud.  de  Thuc.  23 ; 
Quiuctilian.  Inst.  Orat.  IX.  iv.  19,  and 
X.  i.  73;  Lucian.  Herod.  1,  vol.  iv. 
p.  116;  Athen.  Deipn.  iii.  15,  p.  309; 
Schlcgel’a  Lectures  on  the  Histoi*}'  of 
Literature,  vol.  1.  p.  44,  E.  T. ; Matthiai, 
Manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature, 
p.  57,  E.  T. ; Mure’s  Literature  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  451-518. 
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another.  In  few  subjects  is  it  so  difficult  to  secure  this  funda- 
mental groundwork  of  literary  excellence  as  in  history.  The 
unity  furnished  by  mere  identity  of  country  or  of  race  falls 
short  of  what  is  required ; and  hence  most  general  histories  are 
wearisome  and  deficient  in  interest.  Herodotus,  by  selecting 
for  the  subject  of  his  work  a special  portion  of  the  histoiy^  of 
Greece  and  confining  himself  to  the  narration  of  events  having 
a bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  his  main  topic,  has  obtained  a 
unity  of  action  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  stringent  demands 
of  art,  equal,  indeed,  to  that  which  characterises  the  master- 
pieces of  the  imagination.  Instead  of  underbiking  the  complex 
and  difficult  task  of  WTiting  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  race 
during  a given  period,  he  sits  down  with  the  one  (primary)  ob- 
ject of  faithfully  recording  the  events  of  a particular  war.  It  is 
not,  as  has  been  generally  said,^  the  conflict  of  races,  the  anta- 
gonism bi’tween  Europe  and  Asia,  nor  even  that  antagonism  in 
its  culminating  form — the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia — 
that  he  puts  before  him  as  his  proper  subject  Had  his  views 
embraced  this  whole  conflict,  the  Argonautic  ex[)edition,  the 
Trojan  war,  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Teucrians  and 
Mysians,*  the  frequent  incursions  into  Asia  of  the  Cimmerians 
and  the  Treres,  perhaps  even  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks 
upon  the  Asiatic  shores,  would  have  claimed  their  place  as  in- 
tegral jxirtions  of  his  narnitive.  His  absolute  renunciation  of 
some  of  these  subjects,’  and  his  cursory  notice*  or  entire 
omission  of  others,’  indicate  that  ho  proposed  to  himself  a far 
narrower  task  tliun  the  relation  of  the  long  course  of  rivalry 
between  the  Asiatic  and  European  races.  Nor  did  he  even  in- 
tend to  give  us  an  account  of  the  entire  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  His  work,  though  not  finished  throughout, 
is  concluded ; “ and  its  termination  with  the  return  of  the  Greek 


* Sc€  Niebuhr’s  Lectures  on  Ancient 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  1G7,  E.  T. ; Dahl- 
luanu’s  life  of  Herodutus,  cb.  tU.  § I 
(p.  102,  E.  T.j;  Mure’a  Literature  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  4'4,  455. 

* Herod,  vii.  20,  ad  fin. 

* As  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  voyage 
of  the  Argonauts  Ci.  5). 

® As  of  the  Teucrian  and  Mysian  ex- 
iMxlition  vii.  20),  and  of  the  Ionian  co- 
lonisation 14t»;  vii.  94  ,. 

^ Aa  of  the  incursions  of  the  Treres, 
and  the  Cimmerian  ravages  preceding 
tlieir  grand  attack.  (See  the  Criticu 
Eosuya  a]>pended  to  this  Book,  Essay  i.) 


* It  is  astonishing  to  find  an  author 
of  Dahlmann’s  discernment  maintaining 
that  the  extant  work  of  Herodotus  is  an 
uncompleted  performance;”  that  he 
intende<l  to  relate  the  expedition  of 
Cimon,  the  great  Egyptian  war  of  the 
Athenians,  and  possibly  the  interference 
of  the  Persians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
ho«l  his  life  been  extemle<l”  (Life,  l.s.c. 
Ho  admits  that  the  uncompleted  per- 
formance” has  *‘all  the  value  of  a work 
of  art.  rounde<l  off  in  all  its  parts,  and  con- 
cluded with  thoughtful  deliberation;” 
but  attempts  no  account  of  the  happy 
chance  which  has  given  this  perfection 
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fleet  from  SestoB,  distinctly  shows  that  it  was  not  his  object  to 
trace  the  entire  history  of  the  Grajco-Persian  struprgle,  since  that 
struggle  continued  for  thirty  years  afterwards  witli  scarcely  any 
intermission,  until  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Peace  of 
Callias.  The  real  intention  of  Herodotus  was  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pei-sian  War  of  Invasion — the  contest  which  com- 
menced with  the  first  ex|x^lition  of  Mardonias,  and  terminated 
with  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  vast  fleet  and  army  collected 
and  led  against  Greece  hy  Xeraes.  The  ]>ortic)n  of  his  narra- 
tive which  is  anterior  to  the  expedition  of  itfardonius  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  intro<luction,  and  in  this  a double  design  mav  be 
traced,  the  main  object  of  the  writer  being  to  give  an  account 
of  the  rise,  gi-owth,  and  progress  of  the  great  Empire  which  had 
been  the  antagonist  of  Greece  in  the  struggle,  and  his  swondarv 
aim  to  note  the  previous  occasions  whereon  the  two  rac(“s  had 
been  brought  into  hostile  contret.  Both  these  iwints  are  con- 
nected intimately  with  the  principal  object  of  the  history,  the 
one  being  necessary  in  order  to  a correct  appreciation  of  tho 
greatness  of  the  contest  and  the  glory  gained  by  those  witli 
whom  the  victory  rested,  and  the  other  giving  the  causes  from 
which  the  quarrel  sprang,  and  throwing  important  light  on  tho 
course  of  the  invasion  and  tlie  conduct  of  tho  invaders. 

Had  Herodotus  confined  himself  rigidly  to  the.se  three  inter- 
connected heads  of  narration,  the  growtli  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
the  previous  hostilities  Ixdween  Greece  and  Persia,  and  tho 
actual  conduct  of  the  great  war,  his  history  would  have  been 
meagre  and  deficient  in  variety.  To  avoid  this  consequence,  ho 
takes  every  oj)portunity  which  presents  itself  of  diverging  from 
his  main  narrative  and  interweaving  with  it  tho  vast  stores  of 
his  varied  knowkslge,  whethtT  historical,  geographical,  or  anti- 
quariiui.  He  thus  contrived  to  set  before  his  countrymen  a 
general  picture  of  the  world,  of  its  various  races,  and  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  those  nations  wliich  possessed  one  ;®  thereby 


to  a mere  fragment.  Col.  Mure,  on  the 
other  hand,  )ias  aoine  ju»t  remarks  fp. 
4t>8)  on  the  htne&s  of  the  fK>int  selected 
by  Herodotus  for  tho  conclusion  of  hia 
Dnrrative,  and  the  approprinteneaa  of  his 
winding  up  the  whole  by  the  tinal  return 
homo  of  the  victorioua  Athenian  fleet 
from  the  Helleapfont, 

• There  are  two  remarkable  exceptions 
which  require  notice.  Herodotua  gives 
US  no  history  either  of  Phucnicia  or  of 

VOL.  I. 


Carthage.  In  the  latter  caae  there  ia 
Buf&cient  reason  for  hia  ailence,  but  hia 
omiaaion  of  any  aketch  of  Phccnician 
history  U very  auri)riHiDg.  He  certainly 
ought  to  have  given  an  account  of  the 
conqueat  or  aubnitaaion  of  the  groat  na- 
val power,  in  which  cnae  a aketch  of  iU 
provioua  hiatory  would  have  been  almost 
necessary.  Ia  it  possible  that  ignonuice 
kept  him  silent? 

H 


\ 
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giving  a grandeur  and  breadth  to  his  work,  which  places  it  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  historical  compositions.*  At  the  same 
time  he  took  care  to  diversify  his  pxges  by  interspersing  amid 
his  more  serious  matter  tales,  anecdotes,  and  descriptions  of  a 
lighter  character,  which  are  very  graceful  appendages  to  the 
main  narrative,  and  happily  relieve  the  gravity  of  its  general 
tone.  The  variety  and  richness  of  the  episodical  matter  in 
Herodotus  forms  thus  one  of  his  most  striking  and  obvious 
characteristics,  and  is  noticed  by  all  critics but  in  this  very 
profusion  there  is  a fresh  peril,  or  rather  a multitude  of  perils, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  has  altogether  escaped 
them.  Episodes  are  dangerous  to  unity.  They  may  overlay 
the  main  narrative  and  oppress  it  by  their  mere  weight  and 
number  : they  may  be  awkward  and  ill-timed,  interrupting  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  at  improper  places : or  they  may  be  in- 
congruous in  matter,  and  so  break  in  upon  the  harmony  which 
ought  to  characterise  a work  of  art.  In  Herodotus  the  amount 
of  the  episodical  matter  is  so  great  that  these  dangers  are  in- 
creased proportionally.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  work  is  of  this 
secondary  and  subsidiary  character.®  It  is,  however,  palpable 
to  every  reader  who  possesses  the  mere  average  amoimt  of  taste 
and  critical  discernment,  that  at  least  the  great  danger  has 
been  escaped,  and  that  the  episodes  of  Herodotus,  notwith- 
standing their  extraordinary  length  and  number,  do  not  injure 
tlie  unity  of  his  work,  or  unduly  overcharge  his  narrative.  This 
result,  which  “ surprises  ” the  modern  critic,*  has  been  ascribed 
with  reason  to  “two  principal  causes — the  propriety  of  the 
occasion  and  mode  in  which  the  episodical  matter  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  distinctness  of  form  and  substance  which  the 
author  has  imparted  to  his  principal  masses.”  ” By  the  exercise 
of  great  care  and  judgment,  as  well  as  of  a good  deal  of  self- 
restraint*  in  these  two  respects,  Herodotus  has  succeeded  in 
completely  subordinating  Ids  episodes  to  his  main  subject,  and 


1 The  only  pArallela  to  Herodotus 
in  this  respect  which  modem  literature 
furnishes,  are  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  l^me  and  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Grote. 

^ See,  among  others,  Dablmann  (Life 
of  Her<^.  p.  104),  Niebuhr  (Lectures 
on  Ancient  History,  vu).  i.  p.  168,,  and 
Col.  Mure  ( Lit.  of  Greece,  vol  iv.  pp. 

^ Vide  Buprk,  p.  23. 


* Mure,  p.  459.  * Ibid.  loc.  cit. 

• This  self-restraint  is  shown  both  in 
hia  abstaining  from  the  introduction  of 
important  he^s  of  history,  if  they  were 
not  connected  naturally  with  hie  narra- 
ti  ve,  and  also  in  his  treatment  of  the  histo- 
ries of  countries  upon  which  his  subject 
led  him  to  enter.  On  the  latter  point,  see 
Col.  Mure  8 remarks,  vol.  iv.  pp.  460,461. 
To  the  former  head  may  bo  referred  the 
omission  of  any  history  of  Carthago. 
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has  prevented  them  from  entangling,  encumbering,  or  even  un- 
pleasantly interrupting  the  general  narrative. 

While,  however,  the  mode  in  which  Herodotus  has  dealt  with 
his  episodical  matter,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  main  admirable, 
and  to  constitute  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  genius,  objection  is 
made  to  a certain  number  of  his  episodes  as  inappropriate, 
while  others  are  regarded  as  misplaced.  The  history  of  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Northern  Africa,  contained  in  the  fourth 
book,’  and  the  sketch  of  the  native  Libyan  races,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  same  digression,"  are  thought  to  be  superfluous,  the 
connexion  between  the  affairs  of  the  countries  described  and 
the  main  narrative  being  too  slight  to  justify  the  introduction, 
at  any  rate,  of  such  lengthy  notices."  The  story  of  Ehampsinitus, 
in  the  second  book,'®  is  objected  to,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
history,"  and  the  legend  of  Athamas  in  the  seventh,'"  ns  at  once 
frivolous  and  irrelevant'"  Among  the  digressions  considered  to 
be  out  of  place'''  are  the  “Summary  of  Universal  Geography,” 
included  in  the  chapter  on  Scythia,'®  the  account  of  the  river 
Aces  in  Book  III.,'*  the  story  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes,'"  and  the 
tale  of  Artayctes  and  the  fried  fish  in  Book  IX.,'®  the  letter  of 
Demaratus  at  the  close  of  Book  VII.,'®  and  the  anecdote  of 
Cynis,  with  which  the  work  is  made  to  terminate."®  Much  of 
this  criticism  is  too  minute  to  need  examination,  at  any  rate  in 
tliis  place.  The  irrelevancy  or  inconvenient  position  of  occa- 
sional single  chapters  or  parts  of  chapters,  constitutes  so  slight 
a blemish,  that  the  literary  merit  of  the  work  is  scarcely 
affected  thereby,  even  if  every  alleged  case  be  allowed  to  be 
without  excuse."*  In  only  four  or  five  instances  is  the  charge 
made  at  all  serious,  since  in  no  greater  number  is  the  “ inap- 
propriate ” or  “ misplaced  ” episotle  one  of  any  length.  The 
longest  of  all  is  the  digression  on  Gyrene  and  Barca,  where  the 
connexion  with  the  main  narrative  is  thought  to  be  “ slight,” 


’ Ch8.  145-1«7  and  200-205. 

» Cha.  168-198.  • Mure,  p.  462. 

'»  Cli.  121.  ” Mure,  p.  464. 

“ Ch.  197.  “ Mure,  p.  465. 

Mure,  pp.  463,  464  and  note ; also 
pp.  468,  469. 

“ Herod,  iv.  37  et  seq. 

“ Ibid.  ch.  117. 

w Ibid.  ix.  108-113.  » Ibid.  ch.  120. 
» Ibid.  ch.  239.  Ibid.  ix.  122. 

^ Five  cases  aro  of  this  extreme  bre- 
vity, tIx.,  the  le^eud  of  Athamas,  the 


account  of  the  nver  Aces,  the  tale  of 
Artayctes,  the  letter  of  Demaratus,  and 
the  anecdote  of  Cyrus.  Something  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  almost  all  these  short 
episodes;  but  even  were  it  otherwise,  the 
difficulty  (admitted  by  Col.  Mure,  p.  464, 
note  under  which  ancient  authors  lay, 
from  the  non-existence  in  their  time  of 
such  inventions  as  foot-notes  and  appen- 
dices, would  bo  sufficient  to  excuse  a far 
more  numerous  list  of  apparently  frivo- 
lous or  ill-placed  digressions. 
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and  tlie  sidycct  itself  to  possess  “ little  historical  interest” ' 
But,  if  we  reganl  it  as  one  of  tlic  esjx'cial  objects  of  Herodotus, 
in  the  iutrmluetory  portion  of  his  work,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
hostilities  hetwcon  Persia  and  Greece,  we  shall  see  that  an 
accoiuit  of  the  expedition  of  Aryaiides  was  absolutely  necessary  ; 
and  as  that  expedition  was  not  a mere  wanton  aggression,  but 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  inteniid  polities  of  Cyren^ 
some  sketch  of  the  previous  history  of  that  State  was  indis- 
pensable. With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  episode, 
opinions  may  vary.*  To  the  Greeks,  however,  of  his  own  age, 
for  whom  Herodotus  wrote,  the  history'  of  an  outlying  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  rarely  visited  and  little  known  by  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  especially  of  one  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  as 
Cyreue,  alone  amid  barbarous  tribes  and  the  sole  independent 
representative  of  the  Greek  name  in  Africa,*  may  have  been  far 
more  interesting  than  it  is  to  us,  more  interesting  than  any  of 
those  omitted  histories  which,  it  is  thought,  Herodotus  should 
have  put  in  its  place.  It  has  been  observed  that  wo  cannot 
always  perceive  the  object  of  Herodotus  in  introducing  his 
episodes ; * sometimes,  no  doubt,  he  may  have  intended  “ to 
supplant  incorrect  accounts,”*  but  perhaps  his  design  as 
often  was  to  communicate  information  on  obscure  points ; and 
this  object  may  have  led  him  to  treat  at  so  much  length  the 
history  of  the  African  settlements. 

With  regard  to  the  digression  upon  the  Libyan  nations,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  introduced  in  a somewhat 
forced  and  artificial  manner.  Had  Arvandes,  satrap  of  Egypt, 
really  designed  the  reduction  of  these  tribes  under  his  master’s 
sway,  and  undertaken  an  expedition  commensurate  with  that 
grand  and  magnificent  object,  Ilenxlotus  would  have  been  as 
fully  entitled  to  give  an  account  of  them  ns  ho  is  to  descrilw  the 
Scythians  ami  their  neighbours.  But  there  are  grounds  for 
disbelieving  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  Aryandes’ 


* Mure,  p.  40*2. 

* To  mo  the  narrative  appears  to  pre- 
sent aeveral  j>oinU  of  very  p*eat  interest. 
1 have  eUowhore  noticed  the  important 
light  that  it  throws  upon  the  intiuence 
which  the  Deipbic  oracle  exercised  on 
the  course  of  Greek  coluniaation.  Other 
intercBting  feidurea  are  the  original 
friendUnetw,  an«l  subsequent  hostility 
of  the  Datives  (cbs.  and  169;;  the 
calling  in  of  a foreign  legislator,  and  him 


a Peht9(iinn  (ch.  161);  the  constitution 
which  that  legislator  devised  (ibid.'i; 
and  the  transplantation  of  the  captured 
Barorana  to  the  remote  Bactria  (ch.  204V 

* The  colony  of  Kaucratis  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt, 
and  besides  w.aa  a mere  factory. 

* Niebuhr’s  Lectures  on  Ancient  His- 
tory, vol.  i.  p.  168,  note. 

* Ibid.  loc.  cit- 
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designs.  As  Dalilmann  long  ago  observed,  “ no  such  plan  ap- 
pears in  the  actual  enterprise.”  ° Herodotus  seems  to  have 
ascribed  to  the  Persian  governor  an  intention  which  he  never 
entertained,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  an  ample  pretext 
for  bringing  in  a description  possessing  the  features  which  he 
especially  afl’ected — novelty,  strangeness,  and  liveliness.  He 
need  not,  however,  have  had  recourse  to  this  artifice.  Apart 
from  any  such  project  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  chief,  Hero- 
dotus was  entitled  to  describe  the  nations  through  whoso  country 
the  troops  passed,  and  the  various  tribes  bordering  upon  the 
Cyrenaica ; after  which  he  might  fairly  have  brought  in  the 
rest  of  his  information.  This  information  was  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  geographic  sketch  of  the  known  world  which  ho  wished 
to  set  before  his  readers ; and  the  right  place  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly that  where  the  tribes  in  question  were,  at  least  partially, 
brought  into  hostile  collision  with  Persia,  and  where  an  account 
was  given  of  Cyrend  and  Barca,  colonies  situated  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  established  in  order  to  open  a trade  between  them 
and  the  Greeks. 

The  episode  on  universal  geography  is  thought  to  be  at  once 
superfluous  and  out  of  place.’  In  addition  to  the  detailed 
notices  of  particular  countries  which  Herodotus  so  constantly 
supplies,  no  general  description  of  the  earth  was,  it  is  said, 
“either  necessary  or  desirable.”  This  criticism  ignores  what 
its  author  elsewhere  acknowledges — the  intimate  connexion  of 
geography  with  history  when  Herodotus  wrote — the  fact  that 
the  “accurate  division  of  literary  labour  which  is  consequent  on 
a general  advance  of  scientific  pursuit,”  * was  not  made  till  long 
subsequently.  As  geography  and  history  in  this  early  time 
“went  hand  in  hand,”*  it  would  seem  that  in  a history  which, 
despite  the  restricted  aim  of  its  main  narrative,  tended  to  be- 
come so  nearly  universal  by  means  of  digressions  and  episotles, 
the  geographic  element  required,  and  naturally  obtained,  a 
parallel  expansion.  With  respect  to  the  place  whore  the  “de- 
scription of  the  earth,”  if  admitted  at  all,  should  have  been  in- 
serted, which,  it  is  suggested,  was  “ the  earlier  portion  of  the 
text,”  that  portion  “ wliich  treats  of  the  great  central  nations  of 
the  world,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians,”  * it  is  at  least 
open  to  question  whether  a better  opportunity  could  have  been 


• Life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  viL  § 6,  ^ Mure,  p.  403.  • Ibid.  p.  456. 

p.  123,  * Mure,  p.  68.  * Ibid.  p.  463. 
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found  for  introducing  tlie  description  without  violence  in  any  of 
the  earlier  books  than  is  furnislicd  by  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  existence  of  Hyperboreans,  to  which  the  account  of  Scythia 
leads  naturally,  or  whether  any  position  would  have  been  more 
suitable  for  it  than  a niche  in  that  compartment  of  the  work 
which  is  specially  and  pre-eminently  geograpliic.  As  the 
general  ac  count  of  the  earth  is  a question  concerning  boundaries 
and  extremities,  its  occurrence  “ in  connexion  with  a remote 
and  barbarous  extremity,”’  is  not  inappropriate,  but  the  con- 
trary. 

The  story  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes  interrupts,  it  must  bo 
allowed,  somewhat  disagreeably,  the  course  of  the  principal 
narrative,  then  rapidly  verging  to  a conclusion,  and  is  objection- 
able in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
exactly  one  of  those  cases  in  which  “ the  historian  of  real 
transactions  lies  under  a disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
author  in  the  more  imaginative  branches  of  composition.’’’ 
To  have  omitted  the  relation  altogether  would  have  been  to 
leave  incomplete  the  portraiture  of  the  character  of  Xerxes,  as 
well  as  to  fail  in  showing  the  gross  corruption,  so  characteristic 
of  an  Oriental  dynasty,  into  which  the  Persian  court  had  sunk, 
within  two  generations,  from  the  simplicity  of  Cyrus.  And  if 
the  story  was  to  be  inserted,  where  could  it  most  naturally 
come  in  ? It  belonged  in  time  to  the  last  months  of  the  war,* 
and  personally  attached  to  a certain  IMasistes,  whom  nothing 
brought  upon  the  scene  till  after  Mycale.’  Historic  propriety, 
therefore,  required  its  introduction  in  a place  where  it  would 
detract  from  artistic  beauty ; and  Herotlotus,  wisely  preferring 
matter  to  manner,  submitted  to  an  artistic  blemish  for  the  sake 
of  an  historic  gain. 

The  legend  of  Khampsinitus,  which  is  correctly  said  to 
“ belong  to  that  primeval  common  fund  of  low  romance  ” ' of 
which  traces  exist  in  the  nursery  stories  and  other  tales  of 
nations  the  most  remote  and  diverse,  would  certainly  offend  a 
cultivated  taste  if  it  occurred  in  a history  of  the  Critical  School ; 
but  in  one  which  belongs  so  decidedly  to  the  Romantic  School 
it  may  well  be  borne,  since  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
general  tone  of  that  style  of  witing.  Standing  where  it  does, 
it  serves  to  relieve  the  heaviness  of  a mere  catalogue  of  royal 


* Mure,  loc.  cit.  2<£p8€<n  &pa  Ijpa  rrjs 

* Ibid.  p.  452.  <rrcctf  yvyaiK6s. 

* Herotl.  ix.  108,  T6t9  W rfr  rijtri  * Ibid.  ch.  107.  • Mure,  p.  464. 
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names  and  deeds,  the  dullest  form  in  which  history  ever  presents 
itself. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the 
judgment  of  Dahlmann,  who  expresses  his  “astonishment”  at 
hearing  Herodotus  censured  for  hk  episodes,  and  maintains  tliat 
they  are  “ almost  universally  connected  with  his  main  object, 
and  inserted  in  their  places  with  a beauty  which  highly  dis- 
tinguishes them.”’ 

Next  in  order  to  the  two  merits  of  epic  unity  in  plan,  and 
rich  yet  well-arranged  and  appropriate  episode,  both  of  which 
the  work  of  Herodotus  seems  to  possess  in  a liigh  degree,  may 
be  mentioned  the  excellency  of  his  character-drawing,  which, 
whether  nations  or  individuals  are  its  object,  is  remarkably 
successful  and  effective.  His  portraiture  of  the  principal 
nations  with  which  his  narrative  is  concerned — the  Persians,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Spartans — is  most  graphic  and  striking. 
Brave,  lively,  spirited,  capable  of  sharp  sayings  and  repartees,® 
but  vain,  weak,  impulsive,  and  hopelessly  servile  towards  their 
lords,®  the  ancient  Persians  stand  out  in  his  pages  as  completely 
depicted  by  a few  masterly  strokes  as  their  modem  descendants 
have  been  by  the  many  touches  of  a Chardin  or  a Morier. 
Clearly  marked  out  from  other  barbarian  races  by  a lightness 
and  sprightliness  of  character,  which  brought  them  near  to  the 
Hellenic  type,  yet  vividly  contrasted  with  the  Greeks  by  their 
passionate  abandon^  and  slavish  submission  to  the  caprices  of 
despotic  power,  they  possess  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  an  indi- 
viduality which  is  a guarantee  of  tmth,  and  which  serves  very 
remarkably  to  connect  them  with  that  peculiar  Oriental  people 
— the  “Frenchmen  of  the  East,”  as  they  have  been  called — at 
present  inliabiting  their  country.  Active,  vivacious,  intelligent, 
sparkling,  even  graceful,  but  without  pride  or  dignity,  supple, 
sycophantic,  always  either  tyrant  or  slave,  the  modern  Persian 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  other  races  of  the  East,  who  are 
either  rude,  bold,  proud,  and  freedom-loving,  like  the  Kurds  and 
Affghans,  or  listless  and  apathetic,  like  the  Hindoos.  This 
curious  continuity  of  character,  which  however  is  not  without  a 
parallel,®  very  strongly  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  our  author. 


^ Life  of  Herodotus,  ch<  ix«  p.  164.  an  accumulation  of  the  most  grievous 
£.  T.  injuries  to  goad  a Persian  into  revolt 

* Herod,  i.  127,  141  ; vi.  88,  (see  ix.  113). 

• See  particularly  the  story  of  F^x-  ^ Herod,  viii.  99;  ix.  24. 
aBpee(lii.  35).  Note  also  their  submission  * A similar  tenacity  of  character  U 
to  the  whip  (vii.  5b,  223).  It  requires  observable  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks 
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who  is  tlms  shown,  even  in  what  might  soom  to  bo  the  mere 
ornamental  portion  of  liis  work,  to  have  confined  himself  to  a 
representation  of  actual  realities. 

To  the  Persian  character  that  of  the  Greeks  ofl'ers,  in  many 
points,  a strong  coufra.st — a contrast  which  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  that  form  of  the  Greek  character  which  distingiiishetl  the 
races  of  the  Doric  stock,  and  attained  its  fullest  development 
among  the  Spartans.  Here  again  the  picture  drawn  by  Hero- 
dotus exhibits  great  power  and  skill.  By  a small  number  of 
carefully-managed  touches,  by  a few  well-chosen  anecdotes,  and 
by  occasional  terse  remarks,  he  contrives  to  set  the  Spartans 
before  us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a nation,  more  graphically 
than  {lerhaps  any  other  writer.  Their  pride  and  indejiendent 
spirit,  their  entire  and  willing  submission  to  their  law^s,  their 
firmness  and  solidity  ns  troops,  their  stem  sententiousness,  re- 
lieved by  a touch  of  humour,^  are  vividly  displayed  in  his 
narrative.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  shrink  from  showing 
tlie  dark  side  of  their  character.  The  sellisliness,  backwardness, 
and  over-caution  of  their  public  pilicy,*  their  cunning  and 
duplicity  upon  occasion,®  their  inability  to  resist  corrupting 
influences  and  readiness  to  take  bribes.®  their  cnielty  and  entire 
want  of  compassion,  whether  towards  friend  or  foe,'  arc  all  dis- 
tinctly noted,  and  complete  a portrait  not  more  striking  in  its 
features  than  consonant  with  all  that  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  the  leading  people  of  Greece. 

Similar  fidelity  and  descriptive  piwer  are  shown  in  the 
picture  which  ho  gives  us  of  the  Athenians.  Like  the  Spartans, 
they  are  indepuident  and  freedom-loving,  brave  and  skilful  in 
war,  patriotic,  and,  from  the  time  that  they  obtain  a form  of 
government  suited  to  their  wants,  fondly  attached  to  it.  Like 
them,  too,  they  are  cruel  and  unsparing  towards  their  adver- 
saries.® Unlike  them,  they  are  open  in  their  public  policy, 
active  and  enterprising  almost  to  rashness,  impulsive  and  so 
changeable  in  their  conduct,’  vain  rather  than  proud,’  as  troops 
possessing  more  dash  than  firmness,’  in  manners  refined  and 


thcm«c1vo8,  aa  also  in  the  Germans 
(comp.  Tacit.  German.;,  and  the  Spa- 
niiirdA. 

* Herod,  iii.  4G;  vii.  2‘2G;  U.  91. 

* Ibid.  L 152;  vi.  lOG;  viii.  4,  63; 
ix.  6-8,  46-7, 

» Ibid.  vi.  79,  108;  ix.  10. 

® Ibid.  iii.  148;  v.  51;  vi.  72;  ix.  82, 


’ Ibid.  vi.  79-80;  vii.  133,  231  (cf. 
ix.  71,  and  i.  82  ad  fin.) 

* Herod,  v.  71 ; vii.  133,  137,  ad  fin. 

* Comp.  V.  97,  103,  with  vi.  21 ; and 
vi.  132  with  136. 

1 Ibid.  i.  143.  • 

® The  Atlieniana  arc  rarely  aucceafiful 
when  they  act  merely  on-  the  defeuaivo— 
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elegant;®  witty,''  hospitable,*  magnificent,®  fond  of  display,’ 
capable  upon  occasion  of  greater  moderation  and  self-denial 
than  most  Greeks,®  and  even  possessing  to  a certain  extent  a 
generous  spirit  of  Pan-Hellenism.®  Herodotus,  in  bis  admira- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Athenians  to  the  common 
cause  during  the  great  war,  has  perliaps  over-estimated  their 
pretensions  to  this  last  quality ; at  least  it  will  bo  found  that 
enlightened  self-interest  suflicieutly  explains  their  conduct 
during  that  struggle ; and  circumstances  occurring  both  before 
and  after  it  clearly  show,  that  they  hud  no  scruples  alx)ut  calling 
in  the  Persians  against  their  own  countrymen  when  they  ex- 
pected to  gain  by  it.’“  It  ought  not  to  bo  forgotten  in  any 
estimate  of  the  Athenian  character,  that  they  set  the  example  of 
seeking  aid  from  Persia  against  their  Hellenic  enemies.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  no  doubt  were  trying,  and  the  resolve 
not  to  acce[)t  aid  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence  was 
worthy  of  their  high  spirit  os  a nation ; but  still  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  common  enemy  first  learnt  through  the  invitation  of 
Athens  how  much  she  had  to  hope  from  the  internal  quarrels 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Greek  states. 

In  de[)icting  other  nations  besides  these  .three — who  play  the 
princij)al  parts  in  his  story — Herodotus  has  succeeded  best  with 
the  varieties  of  barbarism  existing  ujxin  the  outskirts  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  least  well  with  those  nations  among  whom 
refinement  and  cultivation  were  at  the  highest.  He  seems  to 
have  ex{)crienced  a ditiiculty  in  ai)preciating  any  other  j)hase  of 
civilisation  than  that  which  had  been  developed  by  the  Greeks. 
His  portraiture  of  the  Egyj)tians,  despite  its  elaborate  finish,  is 
singularly  ineft'ective;  wiiile  in  the  ease  of  the  Lydians  and 
Baliylonians,  he  scarcely  presents  us  with  any  distinctive  national 
features.  On  the  other  hand,  his  pictures  of  the  Scythians,  the 
Thracians,  and  the  wild  tribes  of  Northern  Africjr,  are  exceed- 
ingly happy,  the  various  forms  of  barbarism  being  well  con- 
trasted and  carefully  distinguished  from  one  another. 


they  are  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
when  attacked  by  the  Kginetans  on  one 
occasion  fv.  they  fly  before  the 

mixed  levies  of  Pisbtratus  (I.  6^1  > ; they 
share  in  the  Ionian  defeat  at  Ephesus 
(v.  10:^).  On  the  other  hand  their  >nc- 
tories  are  gained  by  the  vigour  and 
gallantry  of  their  attack  (vi.  112;  ix. 
70,  102). 

» Herod.  vL  12S-130. 


^ Ibid.  viii.  f>9,  125.  • Ibid.  ri.  35. 

® Note  the  frot]uont  mention  of  their 
success  in  the  games,  a great  sign  of 
liberal  expenditure  (Herod,  v.  71  ; vi, 
30,  103,  122,  125,  kc.) 

’ Herod,  viii.  124. 

• Ibid,  vii,  144;  ix.  27. 

® Ibid.  vii.  139;  viii.  3 and  144. 

Ibid.  V.  73 ; Thucyd.  viii.  48  et  seq. 
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Among  the  individuals  most  effectively  portrayed  by  our 
author,  may  be  mentioned  the  four  Persian  monarchs  with 
whom  his  narrative  is  concerned,  the  Spartan  kings,  Cleomenes, 
Leonidas,  and  Pausanias,  the  Athenian  statesmen  and  generals, 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  the  tj-rants  Periander,  Polycrates, 
Pisistratus,  and  IIistia:'us  the  Milesian,  Amasis  the  Eg}'ptian 
king,  and  Croesus  of  Lydia.  The  various  shades  of  Oriental 
character  and  temperament  have  never  been  bettor  depicted 
than  in  the  representation  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  first  four 
Achcemenian  kings — Cyrus,  the  simple,  hardy,  vigorous  moun- 
tain chief,  endowed  with  a vast  ambition  and  with  great  military 
genius,  changing,  as  his  empire  enlargeti,  into  the  kind  and 
friendly  paternal  monarch — clement,  witty,  polite,  familiar  with 
his  people ; Cambyses,  the  first  form  of  tlie  Eastern  tyrant, 
inheriting  his  father’s  vigour  and  much  of  liis  talent,  but  spoilt 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  breeding,  violent,  rash, 
headstrong,  incapable  of  self-restraint,  furious  at  opposition,  not 
only  cruel  but  brutal ; Darius,  the  model  Oriental  prince,  brave, 
sagacious,  astute,  great  in  the  arts  botli  of  war’  and  peace,  the 
organiser  and  consolidator  as  well  as  the  extender  of  the  empire, 
a man  of  kind  and  warm  feeling,  strongly  attached  to  Ids 
friends,’  clement  and  even  generous  towards  conquered  foes,’ 
only  severe  upon  system  where  the  well-being  of  the  empire 
required  an  example  to  be  made ; ’ and  Xerxes,  the  .second  and 
inferior  form  of  the  tyrant,  weak  and  puerile  as  well  as  cruel 
and  selfish,  fickle,  timid,  licentious,  luxurious,  easily  worked  on 
by  courtiers  and  women,  su|x?rstitious,  vainglorious,  destitute  of 
aJl  real  magnanimity,  only  ujmn  occasion  ostentatiously  parading 
a generous  act  when  nothing  had  occurred  to  ruffle  his  feeUngs.® 
Xor  is  Herodotus  less  successful  in  his  Hellenic  portndts. 
Themistocles  is  certainly  better  drawn  by  Herodotus  than  by 
Thucydides.  His  political  wisdom  and  clearsightedness,  his  Vit 


* Col.  Mure  says  that  **the  general 
policy  of  Darius  was  directed  rather  to 
the  consolidation  than  the  extension  of 
his  dominions  ” fp.  47d and  denies  his 
possession  of  any  military  genius;  but 
the  king  who  added  to  the  empire  the 
Indian  sjitrapy  (Herod,  iv.  44),  the  Cher* 
sonese  (vi.  great  part  of  Thrace  (iv, 
9*1;  V.  10),  Paionia  (v.  15),  Macedon 
(vi.  44  ),  and  the  Greek  islamls  ^iii.  149; 
V.  26-7 ; vi.  49  cannot  be  considered  to 

have  disregarded  the  enlargement  of  his 
empire;  and  the  successfiu  subduer  of 


so  many  revolts  130;  iii.  150-160;  cf. 
Behist.  Ins.  :,  the  conqueror  of  Thrace 
(iv.  93),  and  the  not  unsuccessful  con- 
ductor of  the  Scythian  campaign,  cannot 
be  fairly  said  to  have  wanted  military 
talent. 

* Herod,  iii.  140,  160  ; iv.  143  ; v,  11; 
vi.  30. 

* Ibid.  vi.  20.  119. 

* Ibid.  iii.  119,  128,  159;  iv.  84,  166; 
V.  25. 

* Ibid.  viL  29,  136. 
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and  ready  invention,  his  fertility  in  expedients,  his  strong  love 
of  intrigue,  his  curious  combination  of  patriotism  with  selfish- 
ness, his  laxity  of  principle  amounting  to  jwsitive  dishonesty,® 
are  all  vividly  exhibited,  and  form  a whole  which  is  at  once 
more  graphic  and  more  complete  than  the  sketch  furnished  by 
the  Attic  writer.  The  character  of  Aristides  presents  a new 
point  for  admiration  in  the  skill  with  which  it  is  hit  off  with  the 
fewest  possible  touches.  Magnanimous,  disinterestedly  j)atriotic, 
transcending  aU  his  countrymen  in  excellence  of  moral  character 
and  especially  in  probity,  the  simple  straightforward  statesman 
comes  before  us  on  a single  occasion,’  and  his  features  are  por- 
trayed without  efibrt  in  a few  sentences.  In  painting  the  Greek 
tyrants,  wliom  he  so  much  detested,  Herodotus  has  resisted  the 
temptation  of  representing  them  all  in  the  darkest  colours,  and 
has  carefully  graduated  his  portraits  from  the  atrocious  cruelties 
and  horrible  outrages  of  Periander  to  the  wise  moderation  and 
studied  mildness  of  Pisistratus.  The  Spartan  character,' again, 
is  correctly  given  under  its  various  aspects,  Leonidas  being  the 
idealized  type  of  perfect  Spartan  heroism,  while  Pausanias  is  a 
more  ordinary  specimen  of  their  nobler  class  of  mind,  brave  and 
generous,  but  easily  wrought  upon  by  corrupting  influences,® 
Cleomenes  and  Eurybiades  being  representatives  of  the  two 
forms  of  evil  to  which  Spartans  were  most  prone, — Eurybiades 
weak,  timorous,  vacillating,  and  incapable ; Cleomenes  cruel, 
false,  and  violent, — both  alike  open  to  take  bribes,  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  state  to  their  own  selfish  ends. 

It  is  not  often  that  Herodotus  bestows  much  pains  on  the 
character  of  an  individual  who  does  not  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  tlie  two  nations  with  which  he  is  principally  concerned,  viz. 
the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  But  in  the  sketches  of  Crmsus 
and  Amasis  he  has  departed  from  his  general  rule,  and  has  pre- 
sented us  with  two  pictures  of  Oriental  monarchs,  offering  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  Persian  kings  and  to  each  otlier. 
The  character  of  Creesus  is  rather  Hellenic  than  barbarian ; he 
is  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  of  despots ; a tender  and  affec- 
tionate parent,  a faithful  frieud,  a benevolent  man.  He  loves 
his  Lydians  even  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  his  subjects ; * 


‘ See  HerocJ.  viii.  4-5,  58, 108-1 10,  112.  82),  where  the  first  working  of  the  oor- 
’ Herod,  viii.  78-9.  rupting  iufluence  of  wealth  and  luxury 

'See  the  anecdote  of  PauBaniaa  ban-  on  a Spartan  ie  very  cleverly  shown, 
queting  in  the  tent  of  Mardonius  ^ix.  * Herod.  L 156. 
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he  kindly  receives  tlie  fugitive  Adrastus,  who  has  no  claim  on 
his  protection,  and  freely  forgivt^  him  after  he  has  been  the 
unhappy  means  of  inflicting  on  him  the  most  grievous  of  in- 
juries. Besides  possessing  these  soft  and  gentle  qualities,  he  is 
hospitable  and  magnificent,  lavishly  liberal  to  those  from  whom 
he  baa  receivi?d  any  benefit,'  religious,  and  though  unduly  elated 
by  prosperity,  yet  in  tlie  hour  of  adversity  not  unduly  depressed, 
but  capaljle  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  Amasis 
is  a ruler  of  almost  equal  mildness ; like  Cro'sus,  he  has  a lean- 
ing towanls  the  Ct reeks;  he  is  also,  like  him,  prosjieixms,  and 
distinguished  for  liberality  and  magnificence  Egypt  flourishes 
greatly  under  his  government,  and  both  his  internal  administra- 
tion and  his  foreign  policy  are  eminently  succes,sful.^  Thus  far 
there  is  a remarkable  parallelism  between  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstanc('s  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Lydian  monarch ; but  in 
other  rc.spcct.s  they  are  made  to  exhibit  a strong  and  pointed 
contrast.  Amasis  is  a man  of  low  birth  and  loose  habits ; from 
his  youth  he  has  lived  by  his  wits  an  easy,  gay,  jovial  life,  win- 
ning the  favour  both  of  monarch  and  people  by  his  free  manners 
and  ready  but  coarse  humour.  \\'hen  he  becomes  king,  though 
he  devotes  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  despatch  of  businc'ss, 
and  enacts  laws  of  the  utmost  severity  against  such  idle  and 
unworthy  memls’rs  of  society  as  he  had  himself  lx‘en  in  time 
past,  yet  ho  curries  with  him  into  his  new  station  the  same  love 
of  good  living  and  delight  in  low  and  vulgar  pleasantry  which 
hud  signalised  the  early  jiortion  of  his  career.  This  lust  feature, 
which  is  the  leading  one  of  his  character,  efl'ectually  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  elegant  and  jwlished  Creesus,  born  in  the 
purple,  and  bred  up  amid  all  the  refineil  amenities  of  a luxurious 
court.  In  another  resjiect  the  opposition  between  the  two 
princes  is  even  more  striking — so  striking,  indeed,  as  almost  to 
appear  artificial.  Amasis,  though  owing  more  to  fortune  than 
even  the  Lydian  monarch,  is  not  dazzled  by  her  favours,  or  led 
to  forget  the  instability  of  all  things  human,  and  the  sjxjcial 
danger  to  the  over-prosperous  man  from  the  “ jealousy  ” of 
Heaven.  His  letter  to  Bolycrates*  strongly  marks  this  fact, 
whicli  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus  would  serve  to  account  for  the 
continued  anil  unchequered  pros]x*rity  of  the  Eg)'ptian  king — 
so  dift'erent  from  the  terrible  reverse  which  befell  the  too  con- 
fident Lydian.  ' 

^ Herod,  i.  54;  vi.  125.  * Ibid.  ii.  177,  182  ad  fin. 

* Ibid.  ii.  175-0,  182.  * Herod,  iii.  40. 
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The  power  of  Herodotus  to  portray  female  character  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  Unlike  Thucydides,  who  passes  over  in  con- 
temptuous silence  the  part  played  by  women  in  the  transactions 
which  he  undertakes  to  record,*  Herotlotus  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  addin"  variety  and  zest  to  his  narrative  by  carefully 
introducing  to  our  notice  the  females  concerned  in  liis  events. 
In  Xitocris  we  have  the  ideal  of  a great  Oriental  queen — wise, 
grand,  magnificent,  ostentatious ; prophetic  in  her  foresight, 
clever  in  her  designs,  splendid  iu  the  execution  of  whatever 
works  she  takes  in  hand  ; the  beautifier  at  once  and  the  skilful 
protector  of  her  capital ; bent  on  combining  utility  with  orna- 
ment, and  in  her  works  of  utility  having  regard  to  the  benefit 
of  the  great  muss  of  her  subjects.  With  her  Torayris,  the  other 
female  character  of  the  first  book,  contrasts  remurkaljly.  To- 
myris  is  the  perfection  of  a barbaric,  as  Nitocris  is  of  a civi- 
lised prince.ss.  Hold  and  warlike  ratlier  than  sagacious  or 
pnulent,  noble,  careless,  confident,  full  of  passion,  she  meets  the 
great  conqueror  of  the  E:i.st  with  a defiant,  almo.st  with  a 
triumphant,  air,  chivalrously  invites  him  to  cross  her  frontier 
unmolested,  only  anxious  for  a fair  fight,  disdainful  of  ]>etty 
manaaivres,  and  unsuspicious  of  artifices.  When  the  civilLsed 
monarch  has  deluded  and  entrapped  her  son,  slie  shows  a single 
trait  of  womanly  softness,  consenting  to  waive  the  vindication 
of  her  people’s  honour  upon  the  coialition  of  receiving  back  her 
captured  child.  On  the  failure  of  her  application  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  her  last  hope  by  the  voluntary  death  of  that  un- 
happy youth,  nothing  is  left  her  but  an  miilying  grief  and  a 
fierce  and  quick  revenge.  At  the  head  of  her  troops  she  en- 
gages and  defeats  her  son’s  destroyer;  and  as  he  falls  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  she  vents  her  wath  on  his  dead  body  by 
insult,  mutilation,  and  defilement,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  out- 
raged and  infuriated  barbarian.  'The  whole  character  is  in  ex- 
cellent keeping,  and,  however  unhistoric,  is  certainly  most  true 
to  nature. 

As  the  diversities  of  female  character  among  the  non-Hellenic 
races  are  exhibited  to  our  view  in  the  persons  of  Tomvris  and 
Nitocris,  so  in  the  slight  sketch  of  Gorgo  and  the  more  elaborate 
jxjrtraiture  of  Artemisia  Herodotus  has  given  us  opposite  and 


* The  omisaion  of  any  reference  to  but  three  women  by  name  in  the  whole 
Aapasia,  considering  her  political  in-  course  of  hU  narrative.  (See  ii.  2,  101 ; 
fluence  and  connexion  with  Pericles  is  iv.  133;  vi.  59.) 
very  remarkable.  Thucydides  mentions 
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agreeable  specimens  of  female  character  among  the  Greeks. 
Gorge  is  the  noble,  Artemisia  the  clever  woman.  Gorge’s 
sphere  is  the  domestic  circle,  Artemisia’s  the  world.  Artemisia 
leads  fleets,  advises  monarchs,  fights  battles,  governs  a king- 
dom— Gorgo  saves  her  father  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and 
becomes  the  fitting  bride  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic  Leonidas. 
Still  neither  character  is  a mere  simple  one.  Gorgo  adds  sense 
and  intelligencte  to  her  high  moral  qualities,'  and  Artemisia 
real  courage  to  her  prudence  and  dexterity but  these  features 
are  subordinate,  and  do  not  disturb  the  general  effect  of  con- 
trast, which  is  such  as  above  stated.  Although  both  ladies 
belong  to  races  of  the  Doric  stock,  Gorgo  alone  is  the  true 
model  of  a Dorian  woman ; Artemisia  represents  female  per- 
fection, not  according  to  the  Doric,  but  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary Greek  type.  The  Dorians  of  Asia  seem  to  have  lost  most 
of  their  distinctive  features  by  contact  with  their  Ionian  neigh- 
bours, and  Artemisia  may  be  almost  regarded  as  an  embodiment 
of  Ionian  excellence. 

It  greatly  enhances  the  artistic  merit  of  these  portraitures, 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  reader  derives  from  them,  that  the 
characters  are  made  to  exhibit  themselves  upon  the  scene  by 
word  and  action,  and  are  not  formally  set  before  him  by  the 
historian.  Herodotus  never  condescends  to  describe  a character. 
His  men  and  women  act  and  speak  for  themselves,  and  thereby 
leave  an  impression  of  life  and  individuality  on  the  reader’s 
mind,  which  the  most  skilful  word-painting  would  have  failed  of 
producing.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  arising  from  that 
large  use  by  Heroilotus  of  the  dramatic  element  in  liis  history, 
in  which  it  is  allowed  that  he  “ has  been  far  more  generally 
successful  than  any  other  classical  historian.”  * 

To  his  skill  in  characterKlrawing  Herodotus  adds  a power  of 
pathos  in  which  few  writers,  whether  historians  or  others,  have 
been  his  equals.  The  stories  of  the  wife  of  Intaphernes  weeping 
and  lamenting  continually  at  the  king’s  gate,*  of  Psammenitus 
sitting  in  the  suburb  and  seeing  his  daughter  employed  in  servile 
offices  and  his  son  led  to  death,  yet  “showing  no  sign,”  but 
bursting  into  tears  when  an  old  friend  accosted  him  and  asked 
an  alms ; * of  Lycopliron  silently  and  sadly  enduring  every- 
thing rather  than  hold  converse  with  a fatlier  who  had  slain  his 


‘ Herod,  vii.  ad  fin.  • Mure,  p.  500.  • Ibid.  iiL  14. 

’ Ibid.  iii.  119.  ' Ibid.  iij.  50-3. 
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mother,  and  himself  suffering  for  his  father’s  cruelties  at  the 
moment  when  a prosjterous  career  seemed  about  to  open  on 
him,  are  examples  of  this  excellence  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  book  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  from  the 
entire  writings  of  any  other  historieal  author.  But  the  most 
eminent  instance  of  the  merit  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
story  of  CrcBsus.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  “ the  volume 
of  popular  romance  contains  few  more  beautifully  told  tales 
than  that  of  the  death  of  Atys  “ and  the  praise  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  narrative  of  the  life  of  Crcesus  from  the 
visit  of  Solon  to  the  scene  upon  the  pyre,  which  is  a master- 
piece of  pathos,  exhibiting  tragic  power  of  the  highest  order. 
The  same  power  is  exhibited  in  a less  degree  in  the  stories  of 
the  siege  of  Xanthus,^  of  Tomyris,*  of  Qiobazus,'  of  Pythius,®  of 
Boges,’  and  of  Masistes.®  In  the  last  of  these  cases,  and  per- 
haps in  one  or  two  others,  the  horrible  has  somewhat  too  large 
a share  ; in  aU,  however,  the  pathetic  is  an  important  and  well- 
developed  element 

It  has  been  maintained  that  Herodotus,  though  excellent  in 
tragic  scenes,  was  “ deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  comic  properly 
so  called.”  * His  “ good  stories  ” and  “ clever  sayings  ” are 
thought  to  be  “ not  only  devoid  of  true  wit,  but  among  the  most 
insipid  of  his  anecdotical  detaila”  The  correctness  of  this  judg- 
ment may  be  questioned,  not  only  on  the  general  ground  that 
tragic  and  comic  power  go  together,*  but  by  an  ai)peal  to  fact — 
the  experimentum  erucis  in  such  a case.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to 
be  expected  in  a grave  and  serious  production  like  a history, 
that  humorous  features  should  be  of  frequent  occurrence : the 
author’s  possession  of  the  quality  of  humour  will  be  sufficiently 
8ho^vn  if  even  occasionally  he  diversifies  his  narrative  by  anec- 
dotes or  remarks  of  a ludicrous  character.  Now  in  the  work  of 
Herodotus  there  are  several  stories  of  which  the  predominant 
characteristic  is  the  humorous ; as,  very  palpibly,  the  tale  of 
Alcmseon’s  visit  to  the  treasury  of  Croesus,  when,  having 
“ clothed  himself  in  a loose  tunic,  which  he  made  to  bag  greatly 
at  the  waist,  and  placed  upon  his  feet  the  widest  buskins  that  he 
could  anywhere  find,  he  followed  his  guide  into  the  treasure- 
house,”  where  he  “ fell  to  upon  a heap  of  gold-dust,  and  in  the 


’ Hure'a  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  505. 
» Herod,  i.  176.  • Ibid.  i.  21->-4. 

* Ibid.  iv.  84.  ' Ibid.  vii.  39-10. 


’ Ibid.  vii.  107.  • Ibid.  ix.  108-113. 

® Mure,  p.  5<i8. 

' See  the  Sj  njposiuin  of  Plato,  mb  fn. 
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first  place  packed  as  much  as  he  could  inside  his  buskins  be- 
tween (hem  and  his  lc"S,  after  which  he  filled  the  breast  of  his 
tunic  quite  full  of  gold,  and  then  sprinkling  some  among  his 
hair,  and  taking  some  likewise  in  his  mouth,  came  forth  from 
the  treasure-house  scarcely  able  to  drag  his  legs  along,  like  <tny- 
thhig  rather  than  a man,  with  his  mouth  crammed  full,  and  his 
bulk  increased  everj'  way.”^  The  laughter  of  Creesus  at  the 
sight  is  echoed  by  the  reader,  who  has  presemted  to  him  a most 
ridiculous  image  hit  off  with  wonderful  effect,  and  poeticised  by 
the  touch  of  imagination,  which  regards  the  distorted  form  as 
having  lost  all  smnblance  of  humanity.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  deny  to  Herodotus  the  jxissession  of  a sense  of  the  comic  if 
he  had  confined  himself  ft)  this  single  exhibition  of  it 

As  a sj)ccimen  of  broad  humour  the  instance  here  adduced  is 
probably  the  most  striking  that  can  be  brought  forward  from 
the  jiages  of  our  author.^  Hut  many  anecdotes  will  be  found 
scattered  through  them,  in  which  the  same  quality  shows  itself 
in  a more  subdued  and  chastened  form.  It  will  be  enough  to 
refer,  without  quotition,  to  the  well-known  story  of  Hipjroclides,^ 
to  the  fable  of  Cyrus,*  the  retorts  of  Bias,  Gelo,  and  Themis- 
tocles,'  the  quaint  remark  of  Jlegacreon,^  the  cool  observation 
of  Dieneces,  and  the  two  answers  given  by  the  Spartans  to  the 
envoys  of  Samos.®  Besides  these  anecdotical  displava  of  a 
humorous  vein,  Herodotus  otten  shows  his  sense  of  the  comic  in 
his  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  barbixrous  na- 
tions. A striking  example  is  his  account  of  the  Scythian  mode 
of  sacrificing  in  the  fourth  book,  where  he  concludes  his  notice 
with  the  remark  that  “ by  this  plan  your  ox  is  made  to  boil  him- 
nelf,  and  other  victims  also  to  do  the  like.”  ’ The  same  vein  is 
clearly  apparent  in  the  enumeration,  contained  in  the  same 
book,  of  the  animals  said  to  inhabit  the  African  “ wild-beast 
tract,” — “ this  is  the  tract  in  which  the  huge  serpents  are  found, 
and  the  lions,  the  elephants,  the  bears,  the  aspicks,  and  the 
homed  asses.  Here,  too,  are  the  dog-faced  creatures,  and  the 
creatures  without  heatls,  whom  the  Libyans  declare  to  have 


3 Herod,  vi.  125, 

* Other  iu8taiicc8  of  a broad  and  some- 
what coarse  humour  arc  to  be/mmd  in  the 
story  of  ArtaphenieB’  reply  to  Histiu?iiA 
(vi.  1)»  and  ui'  the  message  which  Amadis 
sent  to  Apries  by  I’atiirbemis  fii. 

Herod,  vi.  129.  * Ibid.  i.  141. 

® Ibid.  i.  27;  vii.  162;  and  vui,  125. 

7 Ibid.  vii.  120.  Col.  Mure  finds  this 


story  “ insipid/  but  most  readers  are 
amuse<l  by  the  lighthefuiedness  which 
could  make  a joke  out  of  a calamity. 
The  other  “good  saying"  with  which 
he  finds  fault  (that  of  M<^bazus  con- 
cerning the  site  of  Bynmtium,  iv.  144) 
is  not  recorded  by  Herodotus  as  a witty, 
but  as  a judicious  remark. 

■ Ilor^.  vii.  226.  ® Ibid,  iv,  61. 
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their  eyes  in  their  breasts,  and  also  the  wild  men  and  the  wild 
women,  ami  many  other  far  less  fabulous  beasts.”  * Touches  of 
humour  also  ser\'0  to  relieve  his  accounts  of  cannibalism,  and 
prevent  them  from  being  merely  horrible,  as  such  subjects  are 
apt  to  become  in  most  writers.  Of  this  nature  is  his  remark 
when  speaking  of  the  Padseans,  who  put  persons  to  death  as 
soon  as  they  were  attacked  by  any  malady,  to  prevent  their 
flesh  from  spoiling,  that  “ tlie  man  protests  he  is  not  ill  in  the 
least,  but  his  friends  will  not  accept  his  denial ; in  spite  of  all 
he  can  siiy  they  kill  him  and  feast  themselves  on  his  bo<ly.”’ 
A very  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  implied  by  this  ijerception 
of  something  laughable  in  scenes  of  the  greatest  horror. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  whole  work  of 
Herodotus — that  which  prevents  us  from  ever  feeling  weariness 
as  we  follow  him  through  the  nine  books  of  his  history — is  the 
wonderful  variety  in  which  ho  deals.  Not  only  historian,  but 
geographer,  traveller,  naturalist,  mythologer,  moralist,  anti- 
quarian, he  leads  us  from  one  subject  to  another, — 

" From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, — ’* 

never  pursuing  his  main  narrative  for  any  long  time  without 
the  intrwluction  of  some  agreeable  episodical  matter,  rarely 
cariying  an  episodical  digression  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  any 
severe  trial  to  our  patience.  Even  as  historian,  the  respect  in 
which  he  especially  excels  other  writers  is  the  diversity  of  his 
knowledge.  Contriving  to  bring  almost  the  whole  known  world 
within  the  scope  of  his  story,  and  throwing  everywhere  a retro- 
8f>ective  glance  at  the  earliest  beginnings  of  states  and  empires, 
he  exhibits  before  our  eyes  a sort  of  panoramic  view  of  history, 
in  which  past  and  present,  near  and  remote,  civilised  kingdoms 
and  barbarous  communities,  kings,  priests,  sages,  lawgivers, 
generals,  courtiers,  common  men,  have  all  their  place — a place 
at  once  skilfully  assigned  and  properly  apportioned  to  their  re- 
spective claims  on  our  attention.  Blended,  moreover,  with  this 
profusion  of  historic  matter  are  sketches  of  religions,  graphic 
descriptions  of  countries,  elaborate  portraitures  of  the  extremes 
of  savage  and  civilised  life,  striking  moral  reflections,  curious 
antiquarian  and  philosophical  disquisitions,  legends,  anecdotes. 


* Ibid.  iv.  191.  in  the  last  chapt«r  of  book  i.,  where  the 

* Ibid.  iii.  99.  Compare  the  deacrip-  humour  is  far  more  subdued,  but  still 
tion  of  raimibaliim  auioug  the  Massugetio  is  very  perceptible. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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criticisms — not  all  perhaps  equally  happy,  but  all  serving  the 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  reader’s  interest,  and  contributing 
to  the  general  richness  of  effect  by  which  the  work  is  charac- 
terised. Again,  most  remarkable  is  the  variety  of  styles  which 
are  assumed,  with  almost  equal  success,  in  the  descrijrtions  and 
anecdotes.  The  masterly  treatment  of  pathetic  subjects,  and 
the  occasional  indulgence,  with  good  effect,  in  a comic  vein, 
have  been  already  noticed.  Equal  power  is  shown  in  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  are  tragic  without  being  pathetic,  as  in  the 
legend  of  Gyges,®  the  story  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,*  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  self-destruction  of  Cleomenes,*  and,  above  all,  in  the 
striking  scene  which  portrays  the  last  moments  of  Preicaspes.® 
In  this,  and  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Adrastus,’  Herodotus 
has,  if  anywhere,  reached  the  sublime.  Where  his  theme  is 
lower,  he  has  a style  peculiarly  his  own,  which  seems  to  come 
to  him  without  effort,  yet  which  is  most  difficult  of  attainment 
It  is  simple  without  being  homely,  familiar  without  being 
vulgar,  lively  without  being  forced  or  affected.  Of  this,  re- 
markable and  diversified  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  birth  and  early  years  of  Cyrus,’  and  in  the  tale — which 
reads  like  a story  in  the  Arabian  Nights — of  the  thieves  who 
plundered  the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus.’  Occasionally  he  ex- 
hibits another  power  which  is  exceedingly  rare — that,  namely, 
of  representing  the  grotesque.  The  story  of  Arion  has  a touch 
of  this  quality,’"  which  is  more  fully  displayed  in  the  account  of 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  Scythian  kings.”  Still  more  remark- 
able, and  still  more  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  general 
effect  of  his  work,  is  the  dramatic  power,  so  largely  exhibited  in 
the  abundant  dialogues  and  in  the  occasional  set  speeches 
wherewith  his  narrative  is  adorned,  which  by  their  contrast  with 
the  ordinary  historical  form,  and  their  intrinsic  excellence 
generally,”  tend  more  jHjrhaps  than  any  other  single  feature  to 
enliven  his  pages,  and  to  prevent  the  weariness  which  is  natur- 
ally caused  by  the  uniformity  of  continued  narration. 

Another  excellence  of  Herodotus  is  vivid  description,  or  the 


» Herod,  i.  8-12.  * Ibid.  i.  212-4. 

* Ibid.  vi.  75.  ‘ Ibid.  iii.  75. 

’ Ibid.  i.  45.  • Ibid.  i.  108-122. 

• Ibid.  ii.  llil.  Ibid.  i.  24. 

**  Ibid.  IV.  71-2. 

^ The  set  sj>eecbea  of  the  three  con- 
spirators in  favour  of  democracy,  aristo- 
cracy, and  monarchy  respectively 


80*2 must  be  excepted  from  thia  com- 
mendstion.  They  are  not  above  the 
average  of  sophistical  tliemes  on  the 
subject,  and  they  are  wholly  unsuited 
to  the  characters  and  circuuistancee  of 
the  persons  in  wdiose  mouths  they  are 
put.  (See  the  foot-note  ad  loo.) 
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power  of  setting  before  us  graphically  and  distinctly  that  which 
he  desires  us  to  see.  This  faculty  however  he  does  not  exhibit 
equally  in  all  subjects.  Natural  scenery,  in  common  with  the 
ancients  generally,  he  for  the  most  part  neglects;  and  Ids 
descriptions  of  the  great  works  constructed  by  the  labour  of 
man,‘  although  elaborate,  fail  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers  any  very  distinct  impression  of  their  appearance.  The 
power  in  question  is  shown  chiefly  in  his  accounts  of  remarkable 
events  or  actions,  which  portions  of  his  narrative  have  often  all 
the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  pictures.  Gyges  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  Candaules,’  Arion  on  the  quarter-deck  chanting  tlie 
Orthian,^  Cleobis  and  Bito  arriving  at  the  temple  of  Juno,* 
Adrastus  delivering  himself  up  to  Crcesus,*  Megacles  coming 
forth  from  the  treasure-house,*  are  pictures  of  the  simplest  and 
most  striking  kind,  presenting  to  us  at  a single  glance  a scene 
exactly  suited  to  form  a subject  for  a painter.  Sometimes  how- 
ever the  description  is  more  complex  and  continuous.  The 
charge  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,'  the  various  contests  and 
especially  the  flnal  struggle  at  Thermopylro,*  the  conflict  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Susa  between  the  Magi  and  the  seven  conspi- 
rators,® the  fight  between  Onesilus  and  Artybius,'®  the  exploits  of 
Artemisia  at  Salamis,"  the  death  of  Masistius  and  the  conten- 
tion for  his  body,*®  are  specimens  of  excellent  description  of  the 
more  complicated  kind,  wherein  not  a single  picture,  but  a suc- 
cession of  pictures,  is  exhibited  before  tlie  eyes  of  tlio  reader. 
These  descriptions  possess  all  the  energy,  life,  and  power  of 
Homeric  scenes  and  battles,  and  are  certainly  not  surpassed  in 
the  compositions  of  any  prose  writer. 

The  most  obvious  merit  of  our  author,  and  the  last  which 
seems  to  require  special  notice,  is  his  simplicity.  The  natural 
flow  of  narrative  and  sentiment  throughout  his  work,  the  pre- 
dominant use  of  common  and  familiar  words,  the  avoidance  of 
all  meretricious  ornament  and  rhetorical  artifice,  have  often 
been  remarked,  and  have  won  the  approbation  of  almost  all 
(critics.  With  Herodotus  comjxjsition  is  not  an  art,  but  a spon- 
taneous outpouring.  He  does  not  cultivate  graces  of  style,  or 
consciously  introduce  fine  passages.  He  writes  as  his  subject 


> As  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  fi.  93), 
the  temple  of  Bolus  at  Babylon  (i.  IHl  j, 
the  pyramids  (ii.  127,  134),  the 
labyrinth  <ii.  143),  azvd  the  bridge  of 
Xerxes  (vii.  36^. 

* Her^.  i.  9-10.  • Ibid.  i.  *24. 


* Ibid.  i.  31.  * Ibid.  i.  45,  sub  init. 

* Ibid.  vi.  1*25.  See  the  last  page. 

’ Ibid.  vi.  112. 

• Ibid.  vii.  210-2;  223-5. 

• Ibid.  iii.  78.  Ibid.  v.  111-2. 

**  Ibid.  viii.  87.  “ Ibid.  ix.  22-3. 
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leads  him,  risinc;  with  it.  but  never  transeendiujr  the  modesty  of 
nature,  or  approaching  to  the  confines  of  iKunbast.  Not  only 
are  his  wonb  simple  and  common,  hut  the  structure  of  his 
sentences  is  of  the  least  complicated  kind.  He  writes,  as 
Aristotle  observes,'  not  in  labounsl  periods,  but  in  sentences 
which  have  a continuous  flow,  and  which  only  end  when  the 
sense  is  complete.  Hence  the  wonderful  clearness  and  trans- 
parency of  his  style,  which  is  never  involved,  never  harsh  or 
forced,  and  which  rarely  allows  the  shadow  of  a doubt  to  rest 
upon  his  meaning. 

The  same  sjiirit,  which  thus  affects  his  language  and  mode  of 
exjiression,  is  ajiparent  in  the  whole  tone  and  conduct  of  the 
narrative.  Everything  is  plainly  and  ojienly  related ; there  is 
no  affiS'tation  of  mystt'ry ; we  are  not  tantalised  by  obscure 
allusions  or  hints ; ’ the  author  freely  and  fully  admits  us  to  his 
confidence,  is  not  afraid  to  mention  himself  and  his  own  impres- 
sions ; introduces  us  to  his  informants ; tells  us  plainly  what  he 
saw  and  what  he  heard  ; allows  ns  to  look  into  his  heart,  where 
there  is  nothing  that  he  needs  to  hide,  and  to  become  sharers 
alike  in  his  religious  sentiments,  his  pditical  opinions,  and  his 
feelings  of  sympathy  or  antipathy  towanls  the  various  persons 
or  races  that  he  is  led  to  mention.  Hence  the  strong  personal 
impression  of  the  writer  which  we  derive  from  his  work,  whereby, 
despite  the  meagre  notices  that  remain  to  us  of  his  life,  we  are 
made  to  feeUtowards  him  as  towanls  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  to  reganl  ourselves  as  fully  entitlefl  to  canvass  and  discuss 
all  his  qualities,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  The  candour, 
honesty,  amiability,  piety,  and  patriotism  of  Herodotus,  his  pri- 
mitive cast  of  mind  and  habits,  his  ardent  curiosity,  his  strong 
love  of  the  marvellous,  are  familiar  topics  with  his  com- 
mentators, who  find  his  portrait  drawn  by  himself  with  as  much 
completeness  (albeit  unconsciously)  in  his  writings,  as  those  of 
other  literary  men  have  been  by  their  professed  biographers. 
All  this  is  done  moreover  without  the  slightest  affectation,  or 
undue  intrusion  of  his  own  thoughts  and  opinions;  it  is  the 
mere  result  of  his  not  thinking  about  liimself,  and  is  as  far 


* Sfc  Ar'mt.  Rhet.  iii.  9.  Aristotle 
de6nc8  t!)«t  or  **  couti> 

nuuu8  style,”  as  *Hbat  which  baa  in 
itaelf  DO  tei-mination,  uiileaa  the  matter 
midiT  narration  be  terminated”— (f)  oifSir 
ri\os  naB'  airriji',  av  rh  irpajfxa 


Xty6nfyov  rtXttetSp^. 

^ The  only  exception  is  in  the  account 
of  E^’pt,  where  religious  scrviples  oc- 
casionally mtorfere  to  check  his  UBual 
o)>ennes8. 
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removed  from  the  ostentatious  display  of  Xenophon  ® as  from  , 
the  studied  concealment  of  Thucydides. 

\Vliile  the  language,  style,  sentiments,  and  tone  of  narrative 
in  Herodotus  are  thus  characterised,  if  we  compare  him  with 
later  writers,  by  a natural  simplicity  and  freedom  from  effort, 
which  constitute  to  a considerable  extent  the  charm  of  liis 
Avriting,  it  is  important  to  observe  how  greatly  in  all  these 
respects  he  is  in  atlvance  of  former  prose  authors.  Justice  is 
not  done  to  his  merits  unless  some  attention  be  given  to  the 
history  of  prose  comj)osition  before  his  time,  and  something  like 
a comparis<in  instituted  between  him  and  his  predeces.sors. 
With  lierodotus  simplicity  never  degenerates  into  baldness,  or 
familiarity  into  what  is  rude  and  coarse.  His  style  is  full,  free, 
and  flowing,  and  offers  a most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  stiff 
concisene.ss,  curt  broken  sentences,  and  almost  unvaried  con- 
struction, of  previous  historians.  If  we  glance  our  eye  over  the 
fragments  of  the  early  Greek  writers  that  have  come  down  to 
our  times,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  rude  and  primitive, 
how  tame,  bald,  and  spiritless  the  productions  appear  to  have 
been,  even  of  the  most  celebrated  historians  anterior  to,  or  con- 
temporary with  our  author.  A few  specimens  are  subjoined  * of 


5 See  Anab.  ill.  i.  § 4-47,  and  thence- 
forth /MUjM'm. 

* Hecata^us  of  Miletus  commenced  hia 
historical  work,  the  'Genealogies,*  as 
follows:— 

"Thus  saith  Hecatteu.s  tho  Milesian: 
That  which  I write,  1 write  as  the  truth 
^eclD8  to  me.  Fur  the  stories  which  the 
(iieeks  tell  are  many,  and  to  luy  mind 
litliculous." 

Tlie  longest  of  his  extant  friigraents 
U thus  translated  by  Col.  Mure  (^Lit.  of 
Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  lUl): — 

" Orestheus,  non  of  Deucalion,  arrix'ed 
in  /Etolia  in  Bearcli  of  a kingdom.  Here 
his  dog  prodticed  liim  a green  plant. 
Upon  which  be  ordere<l  the  dog  to  be 
buried  in  the  earth;  and  from  its  bi>dy 
sprang  a vine  fertile  in  gnijiea.  Heuce 
he  calleil  hU  son  l*hytius.  The  son  of 
Pliytius  w’aa  <Eucug.  bo  named  after  the 
vine-plant.  For  the  autienl  Greeks  called 
the  vine  GCua.  The  son  of  G^ueus  was 
.’EtMus.** 

Tlie  fragmenU  of  Xanthus  are  vary 
brief,  and  of  these  only  one  is  cited  in 
his  exact  words.  It  show's  no  great  ad- 
vance on  the  style  of  Hecaticus : — 

" From  Lydus  ilescend  the  Lydians, 
from  Torrhebus  the  Torrbebians.  In 


language  these  two  races  differ  but  little; 
and  to  this  day  they  burrow  from  one 
another  no  few  w'ords,  like  the  lonians 
and  the  Dorians.’* 

Another,  which  is  probably  very  close 
to  his  phraseology,  is  the  following:  — 

"Tlie  Magiaiis  marry  their  mothers 
and  their  daughters.  They  hold  it  law- 
ful also  to  marry  their  sifters.  Their 
wives  are  common  property ; and  when 
one  wisht^e  to  take  the  wife  of  another, 
they  use  no  fraud  nor  violence,  but  the 
thing  is  done  by  consent.’* 

Of  Charon  of  ]4ua{>Hacus  we  possess 
a passage  of  some  length,  which  may  be 
given  in  the  translation  of  Col.  Mure 
(vol.  iv.  pp.  lt>9-17o):— 

"The  Bisaltians  waged  war  against 
the  Cardians,  and  were  victorious  in  a 
battle.  The  commander  of  the  Bisal- 
tians w»B  called  Uuaris.  This  man, 
when  a youth,  had  been  sold  as  a slave 
in  C^nliJi,  and  had  been  made  by  his 
luiuiter  to  work  at  the  trade  of  a barber. 
Xow'  tliei'e  was  an  onu:le  current  among 
the  Cardians,  that  about  that  time  they 
should  be  invaded  by  the  Bisaltians;  and 
this  oracle  was  a frequent  subject  of  con- 
ver<ation  among  those  who  fre^pientetl 
the  barber’s  shop.  Onaris,  having  ef- 
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the  style  of  writing  customary  in  his  day,  from  which  the 
modem  reader  may  form  a tolerable  estimate  of  the  interval 
which  separated  Herodotus,  as  a writer,  from  those  who  had 
preceded  him — an  interval  so  great  as  to  render  the  style  of 
composition  which  ho  invented  a sort  of  new  art,  and  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honourable  appellation,  which  prescription  has  made 
indisputably  his,  of  the  “Father  of  History.” 


fected  hit  escape  home,  persuaded  hU 
couutrj'nien  to  invade  (Jardia,  and  was 
himself  appointed  lemler  of  the  expedi- 
tion. But  the  Cardians  were  accustomed 
to  teticb  their  horses  to  dnnce  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute  in  their  festivals ; 
when  .Htmidiug  upright  on  their  hind- 
legs, they  atiapted  the  motions  of  their 
fore  feet  to  the  time  of  the  music.  Oua- 
ris,  being  Hocjuaioted  with  this  custom, 
piHjcureil  a female  flute-player  from  Car- 
dia;  and  this  flute-player,  on  her  arrival 
in  Bisaltis  ( ? ),  iutructed  many  of  the 
fluto-players  of  that  city  ( t ),  whom  he 
caused  to  accom]>any  him  in  his  march 
against  the  Cardians.  As  soon  as  the 
engagement  commenced,  he  ordered  the 
flute-players  to  strike  up  those  tunes  to 
which  the  Cardian  horses  wei*e  used  to 

E"  mi.  And  no  sooner  had  the  horses 
the  music  than  they  stood  up  on 
their  hind-legs  and  began  to  dance.  Hut 
the  chief  force  of  the  Cardians  was  in 
cavalry;  and  so  they  lost  the  battle.'* 
Even  Hellanieus,  who  outlived  Hero- 
dotus, falls  sometimes  into  the  cramped 
and  bald  style  of  the  old  logogmphers, 
at  the  subjoined  speoimens  will  show: — 
(1.)  ‘‘From  Pelasgiis,  the  king  of 
these  men,  and  Meiiip|>e',  tiie  daugliter 
of  Peneus,  was  bom  Phrostor ; from  him 
•prang  Amjmtor;  from  him,  TeuUuui- 


das;  from  him,  Nanas.  In  his  reign 
the  Pelasgians  were  driven  out  by  the 
Greeks,  and  having  left  their  ships  at 
the  liver  Spines  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  they 
built  at  some  distance  from  tlie  shore 
the  city  of  Croton.  Prom  hence  they 
proceeded  to  colonise  the  land  now 
calle<l  Tyrrhenia.” 

(2.)  “ When  the  men  came  from 
Sparta,  the  Athenians  related  to  them 
the  story  of  Orestes.  At  the  conclusion, 
w’heu  both  parties  approved  the  ju<lg- 
ment.  the  Athenians  assigned  it  to  the 
ninth  generation  after  Mai*s  and  Neptune 
pleaded  in  the  cause  of  Ualtrrhothius. 
Then,  six  generations  later,  Cephalus, 
the  son  of  Deioneus.who  married  Procris, 
the  daughter  of  Ereohtheus.and  slewher, 
was  condemned  by  the  court  of  Areojia- 
gus,  and  etiffered  liauishmeut.  After 
the  trial  of  D.xdalus  for  the  treachep)us 
slaughter  of  his  sister's  son  Talus,  and 
his  flight  from  justice  in  the  third  gene- 
ration, this  Clytemuestm,  the  daughter 
of  Tyndarus,  who  bad  killed  Agamem- 
non and  herself  been  killed  by  Orestes, 
oau.sed  Orestes  to  be  brouglit  to  trial  by 
the  Kunienides ; he,  however,  returned 
after  judgment  was  given,  and  became 
king  of  Argos.  Minerva  and  Mars  were 
the  judgea.” 
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These  are  the  re.searches  of  Herotlotus  of  Halicarnassus,'  which 
he  publishes,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  preserving  from  decay  the 
remembrance  of  what  men  have  done,  and  of  preventing  the 
great  and  wonderful  actions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians 
from  losing  their  due  meed  of  glory;  and  withal  to  put  on 
record  what  were  their  grounds  of  feud. 

1.  According  to  the  Persians  best  informed  in  history,  the 
Phcenicians  began  the  quarrel.  This  jieople,  who  had  formerly 
dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythrayin  Sea,^  having  migrated  to 


* ThU  the  reading  of  all  our  MSS. 
Yet  Arirttotle,  where  he  quotes  the 
sage  (lUict.  iii.  9),  hits  Thurium  lu  the 
place  of  Halicarunasut* ; that  is,  he  cites 
the  final  residence  instead  of  the  birth- 
place of  the  writer.  (See  the  sketch  of 
Herodotus’s  Life  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
lost  volume.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
considerable  portions  of  the  work  it 
stands  were  written  at  Thurium,  and  it 
is  possible  that  Herodotus  used  the  ex* 
preesion  “ of  Thurium  iu  his  latest 
recension. 

The  mention  of  the  author’s  name  and 
country  in  the  fiinit  sentence  of  his  his- 
tory seems  to  have  been  usual  in  the  age 
in  which  Herodotus  wrote.  The  “ Genea- 
logies *'  of  HecataeuH  commenced  with 
tlio  words,  'EKaroTof  ^u- 

(Muller’s  Fragm.  Hist.  Or.,  vol.  i. 
Fr.  332.)  And  the  practice  is  followed 
by  Thucydides. 

* Bv  the  Erythrajan  Sea  Herodotus 
intends,  not  our  Hod  Sea,  which  he  calls 
the  Arabian  Gulf  {K6\iros*Apd0tos),  but 


the  Indian  Ocean,  or  rather  both  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
latter  he  does  not  consider  distinct  from 
the  Ocean,  being  ignorant  of  its  shn]>e. 

‘With  respect  to  the  migration  of  the 
Phfcuicians  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
is  reasserted  book  vii.  ch.  89,  there  seems 
to  bo  no  room  to  doubt  that  a connexion 
exist-ed  between  the  cities  of  Pheenicia 
Proper  and  a number  of  places  about 
the  Persian  Gulf,  whose  very  names  have 
been  thought  to  iudicat^  their  Phoenician 
origin.  The  chief  of  these  were  Tyrus, 
or  Tylus,  and  Aradus,  two  islands  in  the 
Gulf,  where,  according  to  Emtu.stheues 
(ap.  Strabon.  xvi.  p.  1(J90,  Oxf.  ed.), 
there  were  Phtpuiciun  temples,  and  the 
mhabitauts  of  which  claimed  the  Pheo- 
niciau  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  aa 
their  colonies.  One  of  th^  is  at  the 
jiresent  day  called  Arad.  There  is  also 
a Sidodiifui,  and  a Szur^  or  7W,  which 
recall  the  names  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  re- 
spectively. The  question  commonly  dis- 
cussed liM  been  whether  the  cities  about 
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the  Mediterranean  and  settled  in  the  parts  which  they  now 
inhabit,  began  at  once,  they  say,  to  adventure  on  long  voyages, 
freighting  their  vessels  with  the  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.^ 
They  landed  at  many  places  on  the  coast,  and  among  the  rest 
at  Argos,  which  was  then  pre-eminent  above  all  the  states  in- 
cluded now  under  the  common  name  of  Hellas.*  Here  they 
exposed  their  merchandise,  and  traded  with  the  natives  for  five 
or  six  days ; at  the  end  of  which  time,  when  almost  everytliing 
was  sold,  there  came  down  to  the  beach  a number  of  women, 
and  among  them  the  daughter  of  the  king,  who  was,  they  say, 
agreeing  in  this  with  the  Greeks,  lo,  the  child  of  luaehus.  The 
women  were  standing  by  the  stern  of  the  ship  intent  upon  their 
purchases,  when  the  Phoenicians,  with  a general  shout,  rushed 
upon  them.  The  greater  part  made  their  escajw,  but  some 
were  seized  and  carried  ofl‘.  lo  herself  was  among  the  captive& 
The  Phoenicians  put  the  women  on  board  their  ve.ssel,  and  set 
sail  for  Egypt.  Thus  did  lo  pass  into  Egypt,  according  to  the 
Persian  story,'  which  difiers  w idoly  from  the  Phcnnician ; and 


the  Persian  Gulf  are  the  mother  cities  of 
those  on  the  Meditcrrauean,  or  colonies 
from  them.  Seetzeu  and  Heeren  incline 
to  the  latter  view  (Hoeren’s  As.  Nat. 
Tol.  U.  pp.  231,  415,  K.  T.).  In  favour 
of  the  former,  however,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  double  tnulition,  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  of  l^ceuicia  Proper  men- 
tionetl  by  Herodotus,  and  that  of  the 
iuhahitantH  of  Tyrus  and  Aradua,  re- 
corded by  Eratosthenes,  who  probably 
follows  Audrosthenes,  the  naval  officer 
of  Alexander;  and  secondiv,  what  may 
be  calle<l  the  argument  from  generu 
probability.  Lower  Babylonia,  the  coun- 
try about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  is  the  original  seat  of  Semitic 
power,  whence  it  spreads  northward  and 
westward  to  the  Kuiine  and  to  the  Me- 
ditemuiean.  (Cf.  Appendix,  Essay  xi. 
^ 3.)  Asshur  goes  forth  out  of  the  laud 
of  Shinar,  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (x.  11); 
Abraham  and  his  family  pass  from  Ur  of 
the  CluUdeos  (Mugbeir ) by  Charran  into 
Syria;  the  Aramsoans  can  be  traced  in 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  ascending  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  towards  the 'Mediterranean. 
Everythiug  indicates  a spn^d  of  the 
Semites  from  Babylonia  westward,  while 
nothing  appears  of  any  great  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  quite  poesible  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, in  the  time  of  their  prosperity, 
may  have  fonueil  settlements  in 


Persian  Gulf,  and  that  the  temples 
by  .Androsthenes  belonged  to  this  com- 
paratively recent  movement. 

The  name  “ Phooniciau,"  which  is  con- 
nected with  Krythneau,'*  both  mean- 
ing **red,"  the  colour  of  the  Semites, 
confirms  the  general  connexion,  but  does 
not  show  in  which  way  the  migration 
proceeded.  For  a more  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  see  Appendix  to 
book  vii.  Essay  ii. 

* For  an  account  of  the  trade  of  the 
Phmnicians,  see  Hoeren's  Asiatic  Na- 
tions, vol.  ii.,  * Phoenicians,*  chap.  lii. 

* Tlie  ancient  sujHjriority  of  Argos  is 
indicated  by  the  poMition  of  Agamemnon 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  (compare 
Thucyd.  i.  9-10),  and  by  the  use  of  the 
word  Argiva  in  Homer  for  Greek  gene- 
rally. No  other  name  of  a single  people 
is  used  in  the  same  generic  way. 

The  absence  of  any  general  ethnic  title 
during  the  earlier  ages  is  noticed  by 
Thucydides  (i.  3).  lie  uses  the  same 
expression  as  Herodotus  — ^ vvw  'EXA^x 
KoKovfL^yyi — previously  (i.  2). 

* It  is  liaHly  }>ossibIe  that  the  Per- 
sians, properly  so  called,  could  have  had 
any  independent  knowledge  of  the  myth 
of  lo,  for  at  the  periuil  of  history  to 
which  the  le«nd  refers,  the  Arian  tribes, 
who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Per- 
sians, were  still  encami>ed  on  the  l>anks 
of  the  Indus,  and  were  thus  entirely 
shut  oat  from  any  contact  with  the 
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thus  commenced,  according  to  their  authors,  the  series  of  out- 
rages. 

2.  At  a later  period,  certain  Greeks,  with  whose  name  they 
are  unacquainted,  but  who  would  probably  be  Cretans,*  made  a 
landing  at  Tyre,  on  tlie  Phcenician  coast,  and  bore  oflf  the  king’s 
daughter,  Europe.  In  this  they  only  retaliated ; but  after- 
wards the  Greeks,  they  say,  were  guilty  of  a second  violence. 
They  manned  a ship  of  war,  and  sailed  to  .lEa,  a city  of  Colchis,’ 
on  the  river  Phaais ; from  whence,  after  despatching  the  rest  of 
the  business  on  which  they  liad  come,  they  carried  off  Medea, 
the  daughter  of  the.  king  of  the  land.  The  monarch  sent  a 
herald  into  Greece  to  demand  reparation  of  the  wrong,  and  the 
restitution  of  his  child ; but  the  Greeks  made  answer,  that 
having  received  no  reparation  of  the  wrong  done  them  in 


Western  world.  The  acquaintance  even 
of  the  AaByriane  .and  Babylonians  with 
the  Greeks  was  of  a comparatively  mo- 
dem date.  SitrtjoH,  indee<l.  who  in  the 
Cuueifonn  Inscriptions  first  mentions 
the  Greeks, — having  in  about  B.C.  708 
received  tribute  in  Babylon  from  the 
Greek  colomsts  of  Cyprus, — speaks  of 
them  aa  **  the  seven  kings  of  the  I'tha 
tril>es  of  the  country  of  lumtm  (or 
who  dwelt  in  an  island  in  the 
mitlst  of  the  Western  sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  days  from  the  coast,  and 
the  name  of  whose  country  had  never 
been  heard  by  my  ancestors,  the  kings 
of  Assyria  and  Chaldaea,  from  the  re- 
motest times,*’  iic.  A*c.  See.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  far  from  improbable  that  this 
name  of  which  the  Assyrians  ap- 

plied to  the  piratical  Greeks  of  Cyprus, 
may  have  suggested  the  memory  of  the 
buccaiiecring  stones  which  the  Phenni- 
cians  and  the  Persies  (of  Syria?)  told 
to  Hoixxlotus  in  illustration  of  the  myth 
of  lo.  And  it  is  further  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  name,  thus  first  brought 
before  us  in  its  Asiatic  form,  may  per- 
haps furnish  an  ustronumieal  solution 
for  the  entire  fable;  for  as  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Greek  lo  have  boon  often 
compared  with  the  erratic  course  of  the 
moon  in  the  heavens,  passing  in  succes- 
sion through  all  the  signs  of  the  z^>diac,  so 
do  we  find  that  in  the  ante-Soiuitic  periiKl 
there  was  also  an  identity  of  name,  the 
Kgvpttan  title  of  the  moon  being  I'th, 
and  the  primitive  Chaldican  title  being 
represented  by  a Cuneiform  sign,  which 
is  phonetically  Ai,  as  in  modem  Turk- 
ish.-[H.  C.  K.] 


• Since  no  other  Greeks  were  thought 
to  have  possessed  a navy  in  these  early 
times.  Compare  Thucyd.  i.  4 — Mlyvs 
vaXalroTOt  vy  dico^  yavrutbr 

fforo. 

^ The  commentators  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  showing  why  the  Colchians 
should  have  been  held  respf^ijsible  for 
an  outrage  committed  by  the  Phccni- 
cians,  and  have  been  obliged  to  suggest 
that  it  was  merely  owing  to  their  equally 
belonging  to  the  comity  of  Asiatic  na- 
tions ; but  the  traditions  of  mutual  res- 
ponsibility are  more  readily  explained 
ny  our  reinemlwringtbat  there  was  per- 
ha|is  an  ethnic  relationship  between  the 
two  nations,  Colchis  in  the  time  of  the 
Argonauts  l>oing  people<l  by  the  same 
Cushite  or  (so  calletl)  iiltbiopian  race, 
which  in  the  remote  age  of  luachus,  ami 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Semites  in  Syria, 
held  the  seaboard  of  Phconicia,  The  pri- 
mitive Medea  would  seem  to  liave  been 
one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
great  Cushite  or  Scythic  race,  their  con- 
nexion with  (^Ichia  and  Phccnicia  being 
marked  by  the  myth  of  Medea  in  one 
quarter,  and  of  Androrardri  in  the  other, 
^ too  all  the  ancient  Scythic  monu- 
ments of  Northern  Media  and  Armenia 
are  referred  by  Strabo  to  the  Argonauts, 
Jason,  as  the  husband  of  Medea,  being 
the  eponymous  hero  of  the  race.  Indeed 
the  famous  mountain  of  Demawend  in 
the  Elburz  above  Teheran,  where  Zohak 
the  great  antagonist  of  the  Arian  race 
was  supposed  to  be  imprisone<l,  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
mount  JttsonitLg  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.— [H.  C.  R.] 
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the  seizure  of  lo  the  Argive,  they  should  give  none  in  this 
instance. 

3.  In  the  next  generation  afterwards,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  Alexander  tlie  son  of  Priam,  bearing  these  events 
in  mind,  resolved  to  procure  himself  a wife  out  of  Greece  by 
\'iolcnce,  fully  persuaded,  that  as  the  Greeks  had  not  given 
satisfaction  for  their  outrages,  so  neither  would  he  be  forced  to 
make  any  for  his.  Accordingly  he  made  prize  of  Helen ; 
ujwn  which  the  Greeks  decidi^d  that,  before  resorting  to  other 
measures,  they  would  send  envoys  to  reclaim  the  princess 
and  require  repamtion  of  tlie  wrong.  Their  demands  were 
met  by  a reference  to  the  violence  which  had  been  offered 
to  Medea,  and  they  were  askc‘d  with  what  face  they  could 
now  require  satisfaction,  wlieri  they  had  formerly  rejected 
all  demands  for  either  reparation  or  restitution  addressed  to 
tliem.* 

4.  Hitherto  the  injuries  on  either  side  had  been  mere  acts  of 
common  violence ; but  in  what  followed  the  Persians  consider 
that  the  Greeks  were  greatly  to  blame,  since  before  any  atbwk 
had  been  made  on  Europe,  they  led  an  army  into  Asia,  Now 
jis  for  the  carrying  off  of  women,  it  is  the  deed,  they  say,  of  a 
rogue ; but  to  make  a stir  about  such  as  are  carried  off,  argues 
a man  a fool.  Jlen  of  sense  care  nothing  for  such  women,  since 
it  is  plain  that  without  their  own  consent  they  would  never  be 
forced  away.  The  Asiatics,  when  the  Greeks  ran  ofl'  with  their 
women,  never  troubled  themselves  about  the  matter;  but  the 
Greeks,  for  the  sake  of  a single  Lacedicmoiiian  girl,  collected  a 
vast  armament,  invaded  Asia,  and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
I’riam.  Henceforth  they  ever  hx)kcd  ujxsn  the  Greeks  as  tlu^ir 
open  enemies.  For  Asia,  with  all  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians that  inhabit  it,  is  regimled  by  the  Persians  as  their 


* Arutophaneff  in  the  Adiarniautt  (4S8- 
494)  very  wttiiy  jjarotUea  the  opening 
of  Herodotus’s  history.  Pix>feH»ing  to 
give  the  cuuses  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  he  eaya : — 

Kal  Tairra  Sif  VfiiKpi.  Kani\ittpta‘ 

woptifP  a ^paiBay  MfYo/io&c 

cAetTTOtHTi 
ot  6£ti»^uc 

6kyTt$tKA*\(f9P  ‘ AtntatriaK  wopya  6Co’ 
KayrtvBiy  rov 

EAAtjtri  c«  rpiity  Aa(*a<rrpi4wi'. 


TliU  WM  rutthlng, 

Snuckitig  too  much  ofuuraccu%unu«>tl  luanner 
To  give  ofTfiici'.  Uui  berv,  kirs,  was  tl>e  rub: 
5i>mp  s{>arks  of  ours,  hot  with  thp  grape.  haU  stol'n 
A mbtresftot  thr*  gium*  SimiRiha  namtnl  — 
irum  Uie  her  doughty  townsmen 

(For  Uie  dt-*cd  inuvcd  no  small  v\U-nt  of  anger) 
lU'Vcng'd  ih«>  aRroiit  uptai  Aspasia’s  train. 

Ami  (Hire  aw-ar  a bracp  t»f  her  fair  daniM-is. 

All  tireeoe  anon  gave  noU*  ol  marilai  prelude. 
Aitd  w liai  the  cauae  of  war  f marry,  three  w(im«-n.” 
— MllCliELL,  p.  ib-2. 

This  is  the  earliest  indication  of  ^ 
knowletigc  of  the  wt»rk  of  Heix^dotus  on 
the  part  of  any  other  Greek,  writer. 
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own;  but  Europe  and  the  Greek  race  they  look  on  as  dis- 
tinct and  separate.* 

5.  Such  is  the  account  wliich  the  Persians  give  of  tliese 
matters.*  Tliey  trace  to  tho  attack  upon  Troy  tludr  ancient 
enmity  towards  the  Greeks.  I'he  Plncnicians,  however,  as 
reganls  lo,  vary  from  the  I’ersiau  statements.  They  deny  that 
they  used  any  violence  to  remove  her  into  Egypt ; she  herself, 
they  siiy,  having  formed  an  intimacy  with  tho  captain,  while  his 
vessel  lay  at  Argos,  and  perceiving  herself  to  bo  with  child,  of 
her  own  freewill  accompanied  the  Phoenicians  on  their  leaving 
the  shore,  to  escape  tlie  shame  of  deU-ction  and  the  repnaiches 
of  her  parents.  Whether  this  latter  account  be  true,  or  whether 
the  matter  happened  otherwise,  I shall  not  dis<’uss  further.  I 
shall  pnx'ccd  at  once  to  point  out  tho  person  who  first  within 
my  own  knowledge  inflicted  injury  on  the  Greeks,  after  wliich  I 
shall  go  forward  with  my  history,  describing  equally  tho  greater 
and  the  lesser  cities.  For  the  cities  which  were  formerly  great, 
have  most  of  them  become  insignificant;  and  such  as  are  at 
present  jiowerful,  were  weak  in  the  olden  time.*  I shall  there- 


• The  claim  made  by  the  Porsiana  to 
the  natural  lordship  of  Asia  waa  conve- 
nient as  furnishing  them  with  pretexts 
for  such  wars  as  it  suited  their  policy  to 
engage  in  with  non- Asiatic  nations.  The 
most  remarkable  occasion  on  which  tliey 
availetl  themselves  of  such  s plea  was 
when  Darius  invade<l  Scythia.  Accord- 
ing to  HerodotuA  he  iiaserted,  and  the 
Soytliians  l>eiieved.  that  his  invasion  was 
designed  to  punish  them  for  having  at- 
tacked the  Medes,  and  held  poAsession 
of  Upper  Asia  for  a number  of  years,  at 
a time  when  Persia  was  a tributary  na- 
tion to  Media.  (See  Herod,  iv.  1 and 
118-9.) 

* It  is  curious  to  observe  the  treat- 
ment which  the  Greek  myths  met  w’ith 
at  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  Oriental 
mind,  quite  unable  to  ajiprcciate  p«»otry 
of  such  a characteri  8trip|>cil  the  legends 
bare  of  all  that  beautiBtxl  them,  and 
then  treated  them,  thus  vulgarised,  as 
matters  of  simple  history,  lo,  the  virgin 
priestess,  beloved  by  Jove,  and  hate<l  by 
jealous  Juno,  met^orphosed,  Argus- 
watched,  and  gadfly-driven  from  land  to 
land,  resting  at  last  by  holy  Kile's  sweet- 
tasting  stream,  and  there  becoming  mo- 
ther of  a race  of  hero-kings,  is  changed  to 
lo,  the  panimourof  a Phoenician  sea-cap- 
tain, flying  with  him  to  conceal  her  preg- 
nancy, and  so  oanied  to  Egypt  whither 


his  ship  was  bound.  Tbe  Phconicians 
and  the  Peraians  are  dpuilly  pn>6uic  in 
their  versions  of  the  story,  so  t^at  it 
seems  the  .Semitic  race  was  as  unable  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Greek  poesy  os  the 
Arian.  Both  indeed  ap(>ear  to  have  been 
essentially  uiqioetical,  the  Semitic  i*acc 
only  warming  into  poetry  under  the  ex- 
citement of  devotional  feeling,  the  Ariau 
never  capable  of  anything  beyond  spark- 
ling prettiness,  and  exuberant,  some- 
times perhaps  elegant  fancy. 

Herodotus,  left  to  himself,  has  no 
tendency  to  treat  myths  in  this  coarse 
rationalistic  way:  w’itness  his  legends  of 
CrmsuB,  Battue,  Lnhda,  ^o.  HU  spirit  U 
too  reverent,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  cre- 
dulous! The  supernatural  never  shocks 
or  startles  him.  It  is  a mistake  of  Pan- 
sanias  (ii.  xvi.  § 1)  to  call  this  story  of 
lo*B  poBsage  into  Egypt  "the  way  in 
which  Ilerodutfis  says  she  went  there.” 
Herodotus  is  only  reporting  what  was 
alleged  by  the  Persians. 

The  legend  of  lo  forms  a beautiful 
episode  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of 
,^£schylus  (.’>7!2‘^)5).  That  of  Medea  is 
introilueud  into  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  tbe  Odes  of  Pindar.  (Pyth.  iv. 
lI9-4.>8.) 

* Thucydides  remarks  on  the  small 
sixo  to  which  Myceno;  had  dwindled 
compared  with  its  former  power  (i.  lOj. 
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fore  (lisoourse  equally  of  both,  convinced  that  human  happinesB 
never  continues  long  in  one  stay. 

6.  Crcesus,  son  of  Alyattes,  by  birth  a Lydian,  was  lord  of 
all  the  nations  to  the  west  of  the  river  Halys.*  This  stream, 
which  separates  Syria*  from  Paphlagonia,  runs  with  a course 
from  south  to  north,*  and  finally  falls  into  the  Euxine.  So  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  he  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who 
had  dealings  with  the  Greeks,  forcing  some  of  them  to  become 
his  tributaries,  and  entering  into  alliance  with  others.  He  con- 
quered the  .^Eolians,  lonians,  and  Dorians  of  Asia,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Up  to  that  time  all  Greeks 
had  been  free.  For  the  Cimmerian  attack  upon  Ionia,  which 
was  earlier  than  Croesus,  was  not  a conquest  of  the  cities,  but 
only  an  inroad  for  plundering. 

7.  The  sovereignty  of  Lydia,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Heraclides,  passed  into  the  family  of  Croesus,  who  were  called 
the  Mermnadffi,  in  the  manner  which  I will  now  relate.  There 


Herodotus  would  have  remarkable  ex- 
auiples  of  (lecUue  in  Lis  own  neighbour- 
hood, both  when  he  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  after  he  removed  to  Italy.  Pbocea 
in  the  former  country,  and  Sybaris  in 
the  latter,  near  the  ruins  of  which  Thu- 
rinm  roHc,  would  be  notable  instances. 

* If  the  name  of  the  Halys  be  derived 
from  a Semitic  source,  we  may  compare 

the  roots  in  Hebrew,  or  in 
Arabic,  signifying  **  to  be  twisted,"  and 
suppose  the  epithet  to  refer  to  the  tor~ 
iitoits  course  of  the  river.  There  are 
namee  indeed  in  the  early  Cuneiform 
inscriptions,  Khnia  and  A'Au/iya,  which 
must  either  refer  to  this  river  or  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.  They 
are  prolmbly  also  connected  with  XoAs* 
{Khitl  of  HUw , the  latter  term 
beiug  the  ancient  Assyrian  name  of  Ar- 
menia) and  with  the  fful  of  Scripture, 
Uen.  X.  'id ; see  Bochart’s  Phaleg.  lib.  ii. 
c.  9.— [H.  C.  R.] 

* by  Syria  Hei^otus  here  means  Cap* 
}«docia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  be 
calls  Syrians  (i.  72,  and  vii.  72),  or 
Cappadocian  Syrians  i2vplous  KaewoS^- 
«ai,  i.  72).  Strabo  called  them  **white 

yrians  " (xii.  p.  788,  Oxf.  ed.\  For 
.xguments  in  favour  of  their  Seuiitio 
origin,  see  Prichard’s  Researches,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  500,  501, 

Herodotus  regards  the  words  Syria 
SAd  Assyria,  Syrians  and  Assyrians,  as 


in  reality  the  same  (vii.  63) ; in  his  use 
of  them,  however,  as  ethnic  appellatives, 
he  always  carefully  distinguishes.  Syria 
is  the  tract  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine ; on  the  weet  by  the  Halys, 
Cilicia,  and  the  Mediterranean;  on  the 
east  by  Armenia  and  the  desert ; and  on 
the  south  by  Egypt.  Assyria  is  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  val- 
ley, bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia, 
on  the  west  by  the  deeet*t,  on  the  south 
by  Babylonia,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Medee  and  I^tienL  [The  only  true 
word  is  Assyria,  from  Asaftiir.  Syria  is 
a Greek  oormption  of  the  genuine  term. 
-H.  C.  R.1 

* It  has  been  thought  (Larcher,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 73)  that  Herodotus  placed  the  source 
of  the  Halys  in  the  range  of  Taurus, 
near  Iconium,  the  modem  A'tintu,  and 
regarded  the  river  as  having  from  its 
source  to  its  embouchure  a uniform  di- 
rection from  south  to  north ; but  from 
the  more  elaborate  description  in  cb.  72 
of  this  book  it  appears  that  tills  was  not 
bis  belief.  He  there  places  ths  source 
of  the  stream  in  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia, and  says,  that  after  running  through 
Cilicia  it  passes  the  Matieui  and  loe 
Phrygians,  and  then  /knet  vith  a north 
courte  between  the  countries  of  Psphla- 
gonia  and  Cappadocia.  Thus  his  state- 
ments are  reconcilable  with  those  of 
Arnan  (Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  127),  and 
with  the  real  course  of  the  KitU-lrmak, 
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was  a certain  king  of  Sardis,  Candaules  by  name,  whom  tlie 
Greeks  called  iMyrsilus.®  He  was  a descendant  of  Alcmus,  son 
of  Hercules.  The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Agron,  son  of 
Ninus,  grandson  of  Belus,  and  great-grandson  of  Alc«us ; Can- 
daules, son  of  Myrsus,  was  the  last.’  The  kings  who  n-igned 
before  Agron  sprang  from  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  from  whom  the 
people  of  the  land,  called  prevlonsly  Meonians,*  received  the 
name  of  Lydians.  The  Heraclides,  descended  from  Hercules 
and  the  slave-girl  of  Jardanus,*  having  been  entrusted  by  these 
princes  with  the  management  of  affairs,  obtained  the  kingdom 
by  an  oracle.’  Their  rule  endured  for  two  and  twenty  genera- 
tions of  men,  a space  of  five  hundred  and  five  years ; ’ during 


* That  is  SOD  of  Myrsus,  a patronymic 
of  a Latin,  or  perhaps  it  should  rather 
be  said,  of  an  Etruscan,  type.  [So 

“the  wife  of  tne  son  of  Lar- 
thiUB.'*  This  single  example,  of  which 
hardly  any  notice  has  been  taken,  is  pro* 
bably  the  strongest  argument  wepossesa 
in  favour  of  the  Lydian  origin  of  tho 
Etruscana. — H.  C.  K.] 

7 The  best  and  Uiteet  authorities  seem 
to  be  now  agreed  on  the  Semitic  descent 
of  the  Lydians  (see  Movers's  * die  Phi>< 
uizier.'i.  473;  and  Ottf.  Muller,  ‘ Sondon 
imd  Sardanapal,'  p.  38,  ix.),  and  the 
near  synchronism  of  the  commencement 
and  duration  of  the  Aasyriau  and  Lydian 
Empires,  together  with  the  introduction 
by  H erodotus  of  the  Assyrian  names  of 
^lus  aud  Ninus  in  the  genealogy  of 
Candaules  are  certainly  in  favour  of  his 
belief  in  the  connexion  ; but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Assyriau 
inscriptions  of  Semitic  names  beyond  the 
range  of  Taurus,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe, 
if  the  intervening  countries  of  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia  were  peopled  by  Scyths. 
that  AMyrian  colonists  could  have  pene- 
trate<l  beyond  them  so  far  to  the  west* 
ward.  Again  the  remarkable  Latinism 
preserved  in  the  form  of  Myrsilus  for 
“ the  son  of  Myrsus**  is  a strong  argu- 
ment against  the  Semitic  origin  of  the 
Lydians,  and  to  whatever  raoe  the  Uera- 
cleids  belonged,  among  whom  are  found 
the  Assyriau  names,  in  a later  age,  at 
any  rate,  the  language  of  the  Lydians 
was  most  certainly  Indo-Germanic  ; for 
the  famous  Xanthus  has  left  it  on  record 
that  Sardis  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of 
his  day  signified  “a  year*’  (l>eing given 
as  an  honorary  epithet  to  the  city  '*wph$ 
Tt/iV  'HAloe”  );  and  this  is  pure  Arian, 
3of(U  or  Sard  being  the  word  used  for 


“a  year**  in  Sanscrit  and  Armenian, 
and  being  retained  in  old  Persian  under 
the  form  of  Thrada,  aud  in  modem  Per- 
sian as  Sdi.  Consult  Xanthus  a^d 
Lyd.  de  mensibus,  iii.  14,  p.  112;  Ed. 
Koether.— [H.  C.  R.] 

* Homer  knows  only  of  Meonians,  not 
of  Lydians  (II.  ii.  864-6).  Xanthus 
spoke  of  the  Lydians  as  obtaining  the 
name  at  a compar.ttively  late  {>eriod  in 
their  history  (Frogm.  i.  ed.  Didot). 
Niebuhr  (Roman  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  108, 
E.  T.)  regards  the  Lydians  as  a aistinct 
people  from  the  Meonians,  and  as  their 
conquerors.  (See  Appendix,  Eseay  i. 

§5-) 

* Jardanus  was  the  husband,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  father,  of 
OmphaJd.  Hercules,  while  in  her  ser- 
vice, was  said  to  have  formed  an  intimacy 
with  one  of  her  female  slaves,  by  name 
Malis,  who  bore  him  a son,  Acelus  (Hel* 
lanicus,  Fnigm.  102,  ed.  Didot),  Hero- 
dotus seems  to  suppose  her  to  have  been 
also  the  mother  of  Agron. 

1 This  would  be  important,  if  we  could 
depend  on  it  as  historical.  The  Asiatics 
seem  to  have  had  no  oracles  of  their 
own.  They  had  modes  of  divination 
finfrk,  ch.  78;  Dino.  Fr.  8;  Polyebarm. 
Fr».  1,  2),  but  no  places  where  prophe- 
tic utterances  were  supposed  to  given 
by  divine  inepii*ation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  recognised  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  Greek  oracles, 
and  consulted  them  (vide  infrk.  chaps.  14, 
19, 46,  liic. ).  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  that  the  intercourse  had  begun  in 
the  13th  century  b.c. 

* HerrMlotus  professes  to  count  three 
generations  to  the  ceutnry  (ii.  142\  thus 
making  the  generation  3.3J  years.  In 
this  case  the  average  of  the  generations 
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the  whole  of  which  period,  from  Agron  to  Candaules,  the  crown 
descended  in  the  direct  line  from  father  to  sou. 

S.  Now  it  happened  that  this  Candaules  was  in  love  with  his 
own  wife  ; and  not  only  so,  but  thought  her  the  fairest  woman 
in  the  whole  world.  This  fancy  hud  strange  consequences. 
There  was  in  his  body-guard  a man  whom  he  s|)ecially  favoured, 
Gygos,  the  son  of  Dascylus,  ' .\11  affairs  of  greatest  moment 
were  entrusted  by  Candaules  to  this  person,  and  to  him  he  was 
wont  to  extol  the  suqiassing  beauty  of  his  wife.  So  mutters 
went  on  for  a while.  At  length,  one  day,  Candaules,  who 
was  fated  to  end  ill,  thus  addressed  his  follower ; “ I see  thou 
dost  not  credit  what  1 tell  Uiee  of  my  lady’s  lovidiness;  but 
come  now,  since  men’s  ears  are  less  credulous  than  their  eyes, 
contrive  some  means  whereby  thou  mayst  behold  her  naked.” 
At  this  the  other  lotuUy  exclaimetl,  saying,  “What  most  unwise 
ajteeeli  is  this,  master,  whiidi  thou  hast  uttered  ? Wouldst  thou 
have  me  behold  my  mistress  when  she  is  naked  ? llethink  thee 
tliat  a woman,  with  her  clothes,  puts  off  her  bashfulness.  Our 
fathers,  in  time  past,  distiugiushed  right  and  wnjiig  plainly 
enough,  and  it  is  our  wi.sdom  to  submit  to  be  taught  by  them. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  ‘ Let  each  look  on  his  own.’  I hold  thy 
wife  for  the  fairest  of  all  womankind.  Only,  I beseech  thee,  ask 
me  not  to  do  wickedly.” 

9.  Gyges  thus  endeavoured  to  decline  the  king’s  proposal, 
trembling  lest  some  dreadful  evil  should  befuU  him  through  it. 
But  the  king  replied  to  him,  “ Courage,  friend ; suspect  me  not 
of  the  design  to  prove  thee  by  this  discourse ; nor  dread  thy 
mistress,  lest  mischief  befall  thee  at  her  hands.  Be  sure  I will 
so  manage  that  she  shall  not  even  know  that  thou  hast  looked 
upon  her.  I will  place  thee  behind  the  op<m  door  of  the 
cliamber  in  which  we  sleep.  When  I enter  to  go  to  rest  she  wdl 
follow  me.  There  stands  a cluiir  close  to  the  entrance,  on  which 
she  will  lay  her  clothes  one  by  one  as  she  takes  them  off.  'Thon 
wilt  be  able  thus  at  thy  leisure  to  peruse  her  person.  Then, 
when  she  is  moving  from  the  chair  toward  the  bed,  and  her  back 
is  tumisl  on  thee,  be  it  thy  care  that  she  see  thee  not  as  thou 
passest  through  the  doorway.” 

10.  Gyges,  unable  to  escape,  could  but  declare  his  readiness. 
Then  Candaules,  when  bedtime  came,  led  Gyges  into  his  sleep- 


U but  2'^  vears.  There  is  na  need,  how-  for  Herodotus  docs  not  hero  calculate, 
ever,  to  alter  the  text  a.8  Lai’cher  do^,  but  inteoda  to  state  facts. 
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inp-chamber,  and  a moment  after  the  queen  followed.  She 
entered,  and  laid  her  garments  on  the  chair,  and  Gyges  gazed 
on  her.  After  a while  she  moved  toward  the  bed,  and  her  back 
being  then  turned,  he  glided  stealthily  from  the  ajmrtment 
As  he  was  ])nssing  out,  however,  she  saw  him,  and  instantly 
divining  what  had  happened,  she  neither  screamed  as  her  shame 
impelled  her,  nor  even  appeared  to  have  noticed  aught,  purposing 
to  take  vengeance  upon  the  husband  who  had  so  affronted  her. 
For  among  the  Lydians,  and  indeed  among  the  barbarians 
generally,  it  is  reckoned  a deep  disgrace,  even  to  a man,  to  be 
seen  naked.^ 

11.  No  sound  or  sign  of  intelligence  escaped  her  at  the  time. 
But  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  day  broke,  she  hastened  to  choose 
from  among  her  retinue,  such  as  she  knew  to  be  most  faithful 
to  her,  and  preparing  them  for  what  was  to  ensue,  summoned 
Gyges  into  her  presence.  Now  it  ha<l  often  happened  before 
that  the  queen  had  desired  to  confer  with  him,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  come  to  her  at  her  call.  He  therefore  obeyed 
the  summons,  not  sus{)ecting  that  she  knew  aught  of  what  had 
occurred.  Then  she  addressed  these  words  to  him  : “ Take  thy 
choice,  Gyges,  of  two  courses  wliich  are  open  to  thee.  Slay 
Candaules,  and  thereby  become  my  lord,  and  obtain  the  Lydian 
throne,  or  die  this  moment  in  his  room.  So  wilt  thou  not  again, 
obeying  all  behests  of  thy  master,  behold  what  is  not  lawful  for 
thee.  It  must  needs  be,  that  either  he  perish  by  whose  counsel 
this  thing  was  done,  or  thou,  who  sawest  me  naked,  and  so  didst 
break  our  usages.”  At  these  words  Gyges  stood  awhile  in  mute 
astonishment ; recovering  after  a time,  he  earnestly  besought 
the  queen  that  she  would  not  compel  him  to  so  hard  a choice. 
But  finding  he  implored  in  vain,  and  that  necessity  was  indeed 
laid  on  him  to  kill  or  to  be  killed,  ho  made  choice  of  life  for 
himself,  and  replied  by  this  inquiry : “ If  it  m\ist  bo  so,  and 
thou  compellest  me  against  my  will  to  put  my  lord  to  death, 
come,  let  me  hear  how  thou  wilt  have  me  set  on  him.”  “ Let 
him  be  attacked,”  she  answered,  “ on  that  s[iot  where  I was  by 
him  shown  naked  to  you,  and  let  the  assault  be  made  when  he 
is  asleep.” 

12.  All  was  then  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  when  night 


3 The  contrast  between  the  feelinj^  of  <t^  vctAoi  sol  ’OAv^tviaic^ 

the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  uu  this  Bia^w/iara  ixorres  ircpl  ri  oiBoraoi 
point  is  noted  by  Thucydides  (i.  where  rol  ^uvl^ovro,  Ka)  oif  voAAa  (r 
we  learn  that  the  exhibition  of  the  naked  ir^iravrai). 

person  was  recent,  even  with  the  Greeks 
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foil,  Gygfis,  seeing  tliat  lie  lind  iio  rell-eat  or  ewajK',  but  must 
absolutely  either  slay  Caudaules,  or  himself  be  slain,  followed 
his  mistress  into  the  sleeping-room.  She  placed  a dagger  in 
his  hand,  and  liid  him  carefully  behind  the  self-same  door. 
Then  tJyges,  when  the  king  was  fallen  asleep,  entered  privily 
into  the  chamber  and  struck  him  dead.  Tims  did  the  wife  and 
kingdom  of  Caudaules  pass  into  the  po.ssi'ssion  of  Gyges,  of 
whom  Archil(K-hus  the  Parian,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,* ** 
made  mention  in  a jxiem  written  in  lambic  trimeter  verse. 

Pi.  Gyges  was  afterwaids  confirmed  in  the  |X)ssession  of  the 
throne  by  an  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Enraged  at  the 
murder  of  their  king,  the  jieople  flew  to  arms,  but  after  a while 
the  partisans  of  Gyges  came  to  terms  with  them,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  if  the  Delpliic  oracle  declared  him  king  of  the 
Lydians,  he  should  reign ; if  otherwise,  ho  should  yield  the 
throne  to  the  lleniclidcs.  As  the  oracle  was  given  in  Ids  favour 
lie  became  king.  The  Pythoness,  however,  added  that,  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  Gyges,  vengeance  should  come  for  the 
lleraclides;  a prophecy  of  which  neither  the  Lydians  nor  their 
princes  took  any  account  till  it  wa.s  fulfilled.  Such  was  the 
way  in  which  the  Jlermnadic  depo.sed  the  lleraclides,  and 
themselves  obtained  the  sovereignty. 

14.  When  Gyges  was  established  on  the  throne,  he  sent  no 
small  presents  to  Delphi,  as  his  many  silver  offerings  at  the 
Delphic  slirine  testify.  Besides  this  silver  ho  gave  a vast 
number  of  ve.ssels  of  gold,  among  wluch  the  most  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  gobl6ts,  six  in  number,  and  weighing  altogether 


* The  age  of  ArchilochuA  U a disputed 
pfiint.  Mr.  Cliutou  plncea  him  B.c.  7o8- 
>»65  (F.  H.  ?oi.  i.  01.  IH.  23,  2.  Sic.). 
Mr.  Ortite  U of  opiuioo  that  tliia  is 

**  a half  century  too  high.”  iHiatorj'  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  note  *).  Thei*e 
an*  strong  grounds  for  believing  tliat  Ar* 
chilochuii  was  later  than  Calliuus  (Clin- 
ton, vul.  i.  Ol.  17),  who  is  proved  by 
Mr.  Orute  to  have  written  after  tlie  great 
('immerian  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
dys.  But  thei'e  is  nothing  to  show  at 
what  time  in  the  reign  of  Ardys  this 
invasion  hapjMtned.  Archilochus  may 
have  been  ctintemporary  both  with  Gy- 
ges and  Ardys.  The  Cimmerian  inva- 
sion may  have  been  early  In  the  reign  of 
the  latter  prince,  say  n.C.  675.  Archilo- 
chus may  have  flouriahed  H.C.  708-66.I, 
and  yet  have  witnessed  the  great  inva- 
sion, and  Strabo  and  Clement  argue) 


have  outlived  Callinus.  It  seems  better 
to  raise  our  date  for  the  Cimmerian 
invasiun,  w’hich  (in  Mr.  Grote’s  wortla) 
**  ap(>ear8  tixed  for  »yme  date  in  the  reign 
of  Ardys,”  but  which  is  not  fixed  to 
any  {larticnlar  part  of  his  long  reign  of 
4U  years,  than  to  disregu'd  all  the  au- 
thorities (Herodotus,  Cicero,  Clemens, 
Tatian,  Cynl,  ^iblian,  Proclus,  &c.)  who 
place  liim  in  the  reign  of  Gyges,  or  a 
little  afterwards. 

A line  of  Archilochus,  in  which  men- 
tion was  made  of  Gyges,  has  been  pre- 
ser\ed — OH  fioi  ri  riry«w  rov  voKvxpvirou 
fA4\u  (Ar.  Rhet.  iii.  17,  Pint.  Mor.  ii. 
p.  47u,  C).  If  it  hail  been  spokou  in  his 
own  person,  it  would  have  settled  tho 
question  of  his  date,  but  we  learn  frotu 
Aristotle  that  it  was  put  in  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  characters. 
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thirty  talents,  which  stand  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  dedicated 
by  him.  I call  it  the  Corinthian  treasury,  though  in  strictness 
of  sjieech  it  is  the  treasury  not  of  the  whole  Corintliian  people, 
but  of  Cypselns,  son  of  Eetion.'*  Excepting  lifidas,  son  of 
Gordias,®  king  of  Phrygia,  Gyges  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians 
whom  wo  know  to  have  sent  offerings  to  Delphi.  Midas  dedi- 
cated the  royal  tlirone  whereon  ho  was  accustomed  to  sit  and 
administer  justice,  an  object  well  worth  looking  at.  It  lies  in 
the  same  pliK'e  as  the  goblets  presented  by  Gyges.  The  Del- 
phians  call  the  whole  of  the  silver  and  tlu^  gold  which  Gyges 
dedicated,  after  the  name  of  the  donor,  Gygian.’ 

As  soon  as  Gyges  was  king  he  made  an  inroad  on  Miletus 
and  Smyrna,"  and  took  the  city  of  Colophon.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, though  he  reigned  eight  and  thirty  years,  he  did  not  per- 
form a single  noble  exploit.  I shall  therefore  make  no  further 
mention  of  him,  but  pass  On  to  his  son  and  successor  in  tlie 
kingdom,  Ardys. 

15.  Ardys  took  Prien4  ' and  made  war  upon  Sfiletus.  In  his 


* The  offeringn  of  Cj'pselufi  to  Delphi 
and  other  shrintu  are  apoken  of  by  aevo- 
ml  writers.  (PAURon.  V.  ii.  4 ; Plut. 
Sept.  Sap.  Agaclyt.  ap.  Phot,  in 

iyd$r}ficL)  See  note  on  book  ii.  ch. 
167,  ad  fin.  That  the  CoriiithianR  in 
later  limes  sought  to  substitute  iu  the 
titles  of  the  ofieiings  the  name  of  their 
state  for  that  of  their  quondam  king  is 
apparent  from  the  story  which  Pausa- 
liias  tells. 

• In  the  Royal  house  of  Phrygia,  the 
names  Midas  and  Gordias  seem  to  have 
nitenmted  perpetually,  as  in  that  of  Cy- 
1*^11^  the  names  Battus  and  Arcesilaiis. 
Kvery  Phr^’gian  king  mentioned  iu  an- 
cient history  is  either  I'ilidfis,  son  of 
Gordias,  or  Gordias  son  of  Midas.  Boii- 
hier  (Dissertations, ch.  viii.)  reckons  four 
kings  of  Phrygia  uaitied  Midas,  each  the 
son  of  a Gordias.  Three  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  Herodotus.  (See,  besides 
the  present  passage,  i.  35,  and  viii.  1.38.) 

The  tomb,  of  which  a representation 
U given  by  Texier,  is  the  burial-place 
apparently  of  one  of  these  kings.  It  is 
at  Ihujiintn,  near  Kuinya  ((.’otyaum),  in 
the  ancient  Phrygia;  and  has  two  in- 
scriptions, which  may  be  read  thus : — 

1.  .\tcc  ApcicuFot  o<«Ka»«yaFoc  yaFaYToct 

Fai'tucrct  c8act. 

2.  Bafia.  npoirapoc  «Fi  ya*«F«YOC 

XucffiAt'  cftacf. 

See  Toxier's  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  p.  I.'Jd; 
and  compare  the  Essay  **  On  the  Ethnic 


Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western 
Asia,"  Essay  xi.  § 13,  where  these  and 
some  other  Phrygian  inscriptions  are 
considered.  [It  is  quite  {HMsible  that 
i,  king  of  Muski,  who  reigned 

over  a people  inhabiting  the  plateau  of 
Asia  Minor,  contempuruneously  with 
ijargon,  mav  have  been  a Midas,  king  of 
Phryt;ia.-H.  C.  R.l 

^ Tneopompus  (]*t.  319)  and  Phaniaa 
of  Eresus  (Fr.  IJ)  said  that  these  were 
the  first  gold  and  silver  offerings  which 
had  been  made  to  the  shrine  at  Delphi. 

" To  this  war  belongs,  apparently, 
the  narrative  which  Plutarch  quotes 
frcrn  Dositheiis  (Dositb.  Fr.  G),  who 
wrote  a Lydian  History.  The  Smyr- 
mcans  seem  to  have  been  hard  pressed, 
but  by  a stratagem,  winch  they  com- 
memomted  ever  afterwards  by  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Kleutheria,  destroyed  the 
army  which  ha^i  l>eeti  scut  against  them. 
According  to  one  account,  Gyges  and 
liis  Lydians  had  actually  seized  the 
city,  when  the  Smyrnsaus  rose  up  and 
e.xpellod  them.  (Pausau.  rv.  xxi.  § 3.) 
Mimnermus,  the  elegiac  poet,  celebrateil 
the  event  m one  of  his  pieces.  (Ibid. 
IX.  xxix.  § 2.) 

• Mr.  Grote  says,  “ This  possession 
cannot  have  boon  maintained,  for  the 
city  apjiears  afterward.^  an  autonomous  ’’ 
(History  of  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  301);  but 
1 have  been  unable  to  find  any  autho- 
rity for  the  latter  statement.  No  Ionian 
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reign  the  Cimtnerians,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  nomades 
of  Scythia,  entered  Asia  and  captured  Sardis,  all  but  the  citadel.* 
He  reigned  forty-nine  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son, 
Sadyattes,  who  reigned  twelve  years.  At  his  death  his  son 
Alyattes  mounted  the  throne. 

Iti.  This  prince  waged  war  with  the  Medcs  under  Cyaxares, 
the  grandson  of  Deioces,^  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia, 
conquered  Smyrna,  the  Colophonian  colony,^  and  invaded  Cla- 
zomeua;.  From  this  last  contest  he  did  not  come  off  as  he 
could  have  wished,  but  met  with  a sore  defeat;  still,  however, 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  performed  other  actions  very 
worthy  of  note,  of  which  I will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

17.  Inheriting  from  his  father  a war  with  the  Milesians,  he 
pressed  the  siege  against  the  city  byattackiug  it  in  the  following 
manner.  When  the  harvest  was  ripe  on  the  ground  he  marched 
his  army  into  llilesia  to  tlie  sound  of  pipes  and  hai'j>s,  and  flutes 
masculine  and  feminine.^  The  buildings  that  were  scattered 
over  the  country  he  neither  pulled  down  nor  burnt,  nor  did  he 
even  tear  away  the  doors,  but  left  them  standing  as  they  were. 
He  cut  down,  however,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  trees  and 
all  the  corn  throughout  the  land,  and  then  returned  to  his  own 
dominions.  It  was  idle  for  Ids  army  to  sit  down  before  the 
place,  as  the  Jlilesiiins  were  masters  of  the  sea.  The  reason 
that  he  did  not  demolish  their  buildings  was,  that  the  inhabitants 
miglit  be  tempted  to  use  them  as  homesteads  from  which  to  go 
forth  to  sow  and  till  their  lands ; and  so  each  time  that  he  in- 
vaded the  country  he  might  find  something  to  plimder. 

18.  In  this  wav  he  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Jlilesians  for 
eleven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  inflicted  on  them  two 


city,  once  conqueretl  by  any  LyHian 
king.  nHiovera  it«  independence.  The 
encroachinouta  were  progressive,  and 
wore  maintained  in  all  ^ 

^ For  an  account  of  this  and  the  other 
inroa^ls  of  the  Cimmerians,  see  Appen- 
dix, Kssay  i. 

* V'ide  infra,  chaps.  73-4. 

* Vide  infra,  ch.  l.*>0. 

* Aulus  (.Jcllius  understood  the  male 
and  female  Hutea.'*  as  flutes  played  by 
lueu,  and  flutes  plnyeti  by  women  (Koct. 
Attic,  i.  11).  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  flutes  of  different  tunes  or  pitches 
are  intended.  (See  tlie  e«ay  of  Bottiger, 

* Ueber  die  Lydisolie  Doppelfldtc,’  iu 
M'ieland’s  Attisch.  ^tus.  vol.  i.  part  ii. 
p.  334.)  The  flute,  tlie  pitch  of  which 


was  lower,  would  be  ctdled  male;  tho 
more  treble  or  sbrilbsounding  one  would 
be  the  feiiuile.  It  is  )>o&sibie  that  tlie 
two  flutes  repre.<ented  re.spectively  tho 
Lydian  and  Phrygian  musical  scales,  as 
LarcLer  conjectures  (note  on  the  pas- 
sage, vol.  i.  p,  19-).  If  this  were  the  ouso, 
however,  the  male  flute  would  be  the 
Phrygian,  the  female  flute  tho  Lydian: 
for  the  Lydian  musical  scale  was  more 
highly  pitched  than  the  Phrygian. 
chor  states  exactly  tho  revenue  of  the 
truth  when  he  says,  “Los  Antes  Ly- 
dienes  dout  le  son  c'toit  grave,  et  les 
Phrygieues,  qui  avoient  le  son  aigu.’* 
(See  the  aiticle  on  Greek  Music  in 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  cou- 
tributed  by  Professor  Doukm.) 
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terrible  blows  ; one  in  tlieir  own  country  in  the  district  of  Lime- 
neium,  the  other  in  the  plain  of  the  Mseandcr.  Uuring  six  of 
these  eleven  years,  Sadyattes,  the  son  of  Artlys,  who  first  lighted 
the  flames  of  this  war,  was  king  of  Lydia,  and  made  the  incur- 
sions. Only  the  five  following  years  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Alyattes,  son  of  Sadyattes,  who  (as  I said  before)  inheriting  the 
war  from  his  father,  applied  himself  to  it  unremittingly.  The 
Slilesians  throughout  tlie  contest  received  no  help  at  all  from 
any  of  the  loniaiis,  excepting  those  of  Chios,  who  lent  them  troops 
in  requital  of  a lik(i  service  rendered  them  in  former  times,  the 
IMilesians  having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Chians  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  between  them  and  the  jMsiple  of  Erythrm. 

19.  It  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war  that  the  following  mis- 
chance occurred  from  the  firing  of  the  harvest-fields.  Scarcely 
had  the  corn  been  set  a- light  by  the  soldiers  when  a violent 
wind  carried  the  flames  against  the  temj>le  of  Miuen'a  Asscsia, 
which  caught  fire  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  At  the  time 
no  one  made  any  account  of  the  circumstance  ; but  afterwards, 
on  the  return  of  the  army  to  Sardis,  Alyattes  fell  sick.  His 
illness  continued,  wheremxm,  either  advised  thereto  by  some 
friend,  or  perchance  himself  conceiving  the  idea,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  god  concerning  his  malady. 
On  their  arrival  the  Pythoness  declared  that  no  answer  should 
be  given  them  until  they  had  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
burnt  by  the  Lydians  at  A.s.sesus  in  Milesia. 

20.  Thus  mucli  I know  from  information  given  me  by  the 
■ Deljihians;  the  remainder  of  the  story  the  Milesians  add. 

The  answer  made  by  the  oracle  came  to  the  ears  of  IVriander, 
son  of  Cypsclus,  who  was  a very  close  friend  to  Thrasybulus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus  at  that  period.  He  instantly'  despatched  a 
messenger  to  rejx>rt  the  oracle  to  him,  in  order  that  Thrasy- 
bulus, forewarned  of  its  tenor,  might  the  better  adapt  lus  mea- 
sures to  the  iwsture  of  affairs. 

21.  Alyattes,  the  moment  that  the  words  of  the  oracle  were 
re|X)rted  to  him,  sent  a herald  to  51iletus  in  hopes  of  concluding 
a truce  with  Thra-sybulus  and  the  Milesians  for  such  a time  as 
was  needed  to  rebuild  the  temple.  The  herald  went  uimn  his 
way ; but  meantime  Thrasybulus  had  been  apprised  of  every'- 
thing ; and  conjecturing  what  Alyattes  would  do,  he  contrived 
this  artifice.  He  had  all  the  corn  that  was  in  the  city,  whether 
Ix'longing  to  himself  or  to  private  persons,  brought  into  the 
market-place,  and  issued  an  order  that  the  ^lilcsiuus  should 
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hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and,  when  he  gave  the  signal, 
should,  one  and  all,  fall  to  drinking  and  revelry. 

2‘J.  The  purjxise  for  which  he  gave  these  ordere  was  the  fol- 
lowing. He  hoped  that  tlie  Sardian  herald,  seeing  so  great  store 
of  corn  upon  the  ground,  and  all  the  city  given  up  to  festivity, 
would  inform  Alyattes  of  it.  which  fell  out  as  he  anticipated. 
The  herald  observed  the  whole,  and  when  he  had  delivered  his 
message,  went  back  to  Sardi.s.  This  circimistance  alone,  as  I 
gather,  brought  about  the  peace  which  ensued.  Alyattes,  who 
had  hopeil  that  there  was  now  a great  scarcity  of  com  in  Jliletus, 
and  that  the  people  were  worn  down  to  the  last  pitch  of  suflering, 
when  he  heard  from  the  herald  on  his  return  from  Jliletus 
tidings  so  contrary  to  those  he  had  expected,  made  a treaty  with 
the  enemy  by  which  the  two  nations  became  close  friends  and 
allies.  He  then  built  at  Assesus  two  temples  to  ^linerva  instead 
of  one,*  and  shortly  after  recovered  from  his  malady.  Such 
were  the  chief  circumstances  of  the  war  which  Alyattes  waged 
with  Thra83'bulus  and  the  Milesians. 

23.  This  I’eriander,  who  apprised  Thrasybulus  of  the  oracle, 
was  son  of  Cypselus,  and  tyrant  of  Corinth."  In  his  time  a very 
wonderfid  thing  is  said  to  have  happened.  The  Corinthians  and 
the  Lesbians  agree  in  their  acc.-ount  of  the  matter.  They  relate 
that  Arion  of  Methymna,  who  as  a player  on  the  harp  was 
second  to  no  man  living  at  that  time,  and  who  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  to  invent  the  dithyrambic  measure,’  to  give  it  its 


* The  feeling  that' re«tilution  ehoiihl 
bo  twofold,  wheu  ina/le  to  tho  gods,  was 
a ffcwturo  of  the  religion  of  Hume  (Ht*e 
Niebuhr's  Hiatorv,  vol.  ii.  p.  550,  E.T. ). 
It  wft-i  not  recogiilwd  in  Oi'eeco.  Pericles 
proposiMl  that,  if  necessity  retjuired,  the 
Athenians  should  make  use  of  Athene’s 
golden  oruiuiieuts,  nud  afterwards  re- 
place them  with  ornaments  of  cquiti  vabie 
ixdffffw,  Thucyd.  ii.  13).  Un- 
doubterily  there  are  points  of  similarity 
between  the  I>ydian  and  Italic  nations, 
which  B(‘em  to  indicate  that  the  myth  of 
Tyntenus  and  Lydua  bos  in  it  some 
genu  of  tnith. 

® Balir  says,  ''Not.  ail  loc.)  Periander 
was  tyrant  in  the  *mcu*nt  sense  of  tho 
Word,  in  which  it  is  simply  eijiiivalent  to 
the  I.atin  rex  and  the  (Jreek  or 
liecausc  he  inheriteil  the  crown 
from  his  father  Cyjwehis.  Hut  it  would 
nvther  seem  tlint  the  word  lieara  here  its 
usual  sense  of  a king  who  rules  with  a 
usurped  and  unconstitutional  authority. 
There  might  be  a dynasty  of  rvfHiyyoi  ns 


easily  os  an  individual  rvpayyos.  (Com- 
pare the  cjvse  of  Athens  under  the  Pisis- 
tratida*.)  So  long  as  the  king  is  not 
recogniseil  tifjure,  but  only  as  tie  facto, 
king,  he  is  ropdi^or,  not  fiatriKtvs.  This 
was  the  case  at  Corinth.  Vid.  inf.  v.  92, 
’ The  invention  of  the  Dithyramb,  or 
Cyclic  clu)ru8,  was  ascribed  to  Arion,  not 
only  by  Herodotus,  but  also  by  Aris- 
totle, by  Hellaiiicu.%,  by  Diciearchus,  and, 
implicitly,  by  Pindar  (cf.  Proclus  ap. 
Phot.  Cod.  239,  p.  935,  and  Schol.  Pin- 
dar. ad  Oljmp.  xiii.  25),  who  said  it  was 
invented  at  Corinth.  Dio  (Omt.  xxxvii. 
p.  455,  A.)  and  Suidas  agreeil  with  this. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others  attri- 
buted the  invention  to  Lasus  of  ller- 
mion^.  (Strom,  i.  p.  3«55,  Schol.  ad 
Aristopb.  Av.  1403.)  This  is  undoubt- 
edly erroneous.  It  has  been  questioned, 
however,  if  the  Dithyramb  wim  not  more 
ancient  than  .\rion.  A friq^mnitoscril^eii 
to  Archilochus  is  preserved  in  Athen»us 
(Dcipnosoph.  xiv.  vi.  p.  t>2H),  whore 
the  dithyramb  is  s^iokeD  of,  and  wliiob 
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name,  and  to  recite  in  it  at  Corinth,  was  carried  to  Tmnarum  on 
the  back  of  a dolpliin. 

24.  He  had  lived  for  many  years  at  the  court  of  I’eriander, 
when  a longing  came  upon  him  to  sail  across  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Having  made  rich  profits  in  those  parts,  ho  wanted  to  recross 
the  setis  to  Corinth.*  He  therefore  hired  a vessel,  the  crew  of 
which  were  Corinthians,  thinking  tliat  there  was  no  peoj)le  in 
whom  he  could  more  safely  confide ; and,  going  on  board,  ht; 
set  sail  from  Tarentnm.  The  sailors,  however,  when  they 
reached  the  oj>en  sea,  formed  a plot  to  throw  him  overboard 
and  seize  upon  his  riches.  Discovering  tlieir  design,  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  beseeching  them  to  spare  his  life,  and  making  them 
welcome  to  his  money.  But  they  refused;  and  required  him 
either  to  kill  himself  outright,  if  ho  wished  for  a ggave  on  the 
dry  land,  or  without  loss  of  time  to  leap  overboard  into  the  sea. 
In  this  strait  Arion  begged  them,  since  such  was  their  pleasure, 
to  allow  him  to  mount  upon  the  quarter-deck,  dressed  in  his 
full  costume,  and  there  to  play  and  sing,  promising  that,  as  soon 
as  his  song  was  ended,  he  would  destroy  himself.  Delighted  at 
the  pros[>ect  of  hearing  the  very  best  harper  in  the  world,  they 
consented,  and  withdrew  from  the  stem  to  the  middle  of  the 
vessel : while  Arion  dressed  himself  in  the  full  costume  of  his 
calling,  took  his  harji,  and  standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  chanted 
the  Orthian.’  His  strain  ended,  he  flung  himself,  fully  attired 
as  he  was,  headlong  into  the  sen.  The  Corinthians  then  sailed 
on  to  Corinth.  As  for  Arion,  a dolphin,  th(‘y  say,  took  him 
upon  his  back  and  carried  him  to  Ttenarum,  whore  he  went 


has  itself  a ditbyramhic  character.  The 
Scholiast  on  Pimlar,  01.  xiii.  25»  infonua 
Its  that  Pindar  varied  from  his  statement 
in  that  place,  and  said  in  one  poem  that 
the  dithyramb  was  invented  at  Naxos, 
in  another  at  Thebes.  Larcher  thinks 
the  dithyramb  was  so  ancient  a form  of 
composition  that  ita  inventor  was  not 
known  (vol.  i.  p.  1961.  Perhaps  it>  is 
best  to  conclude  with  a recent  writer 
that  Arion  did  not  invent,  but  only  im- 
]>roved  the  dithyramb  (Plehn  in  Les- 
biac.  p.  168). 

The  dithyramb  was  originally  a mere 
hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  with  the 
circumstances  of  whoso  birth  the  word  is 
somewhat  fancifully  connected  ( Eurip. 
Baccb.  f>26).  It  was  sung  by  a KwfioSf 
or  band  of  revellers,  directed  by  a lea<ler. 
It  is  thought  that  Ariou's  improvement 
was  to  adapt  it  to  the  system  of  Doric 


choruftses,  thereby  making  it  nnti-stro- 
phic,  and  substituting  the  nccompani* 
ment  of  the  harp  for  that  of  tlio  nute. 
It  was  danced  by  a chorus  of  fifty  men 
or  boys  round  an  altar,  whence  it  was 
calleil  kvkKios  Arion  was 

mythically  said  to  be  the  son  of  Cyclon 
or  Cycleus. 

" Another  version  of  the  story  was, 
that  he  grew  rich  at  Corinth,  and  wished 
to  return  to  Mothymna  (Lucian,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1U9). 

^ The  Orthian  is  mentioned  as  a 
particular  sort  of  melody  by  Plutarch 
(De  Mustek,  vol.  ii.  1134,  D.).  Dio 
Chrysostom  (De  Kegno,  p.  1,  B.),  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  fAclium. 
16).  According  to  the  last  authority, 
it  was  pitched  in  a high  key,  tis  the 
name  would  imply,  and  was  a lively 
spirited  air. 
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ashore,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Corinth  in  his  musician’s  dress, 
and  told  all  that  bad  happened  to  him.  Periander,  however, 
disbelieved  the  story,  and  put  Arion  in  ward,  to  prevent  his 
leaving  Corinth,  while  ho  watched  anxiously  for  the  return  of 
the  mariners.  On  their  arrival  he  summoned  them  before  him 
and  asked  them  if  they  could  give  him  any  tidings  of  Arion. 
They  retumwl  for  answer  that  he  was  alive  and  in  good  health 
in  Italv,  and  that  they  had  left  him  at  Tarentum,'  where  he 
was  doing  well.  Thereupon  ^Vrion  appeared  before  them,  just 
as  he  was  when  he  jumjK'd  from  the  vessel : the  men,  astonished 
and  detected  in  falsehood,  could  no  longer  deny  tlieir  guilt. 
Such  is  the  account  which  the  Corinthians  and  Lesbians  give ; 
and  there  is  to  this  day  at  Taenarum,  an  offering  of  Arioji’s  at 
the  shrine,  which  is  a small  figure  in  bronze,  representing  a 
man  seated  ujmn  a dolphin.’ 

2”).  Having  brought  the  war  with  the  Milesians  to  a close, 
and  reigned  over  the  land  of  Lydia  for  fifty-seven  years,  Alyattes 
died.  He  was  the  second  prince  of  his  house  who  made  oflerings 
at  Delphi.  His  gifts,  which  he  sent  on  recovering  from  his 
sickness,  were  a great  Imwl  of  pure  silver,  with  a salver  in  steel 
curiously  inlaid,  a work  among  all  the  offerings  at  Delplii  the 
best  worth  looking  at.  Claneus,  the  Chian,  made  it,  the  man 
who  first  invented  the  art  of  inlaying  steel.’ 


gend  grew  out  of  the  figure  at  Tn?nanmi, 
which  was  known  by  its  inscription  to 
Ikj  au  offering  of  Arion’a  (}>ee  Creuzer's 
Dissert,  de  iiiythis  ab  artiuin  0|>eribus 
proftHiiis,  § 2).  It  may  have  had  no 
other  groundwork. 

The  figure  itself  remained  at  Tacna- 
mm  more  than  seven  hundred  years.  It 
was  seen  by  .tElian  in  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  when  it  bore  the  following 
inscription : — 

ASavarmi''  ,\ptot‘a.'KvKAoi'Ot  vtov, 

'Kx  Su(«Aov  ircAa'yovf  owacr  r(^«. 

* It  is  questionable  whether  by 
Kriffis  is  to  be  understood  the  inlaying, 
or  merely  the  welding  of  iron  together. 
The  only  two  descriptions  which  eye- 
witneASes  have  left  us  of  the  salver,  lead 
in  opposite  directions.  Pausanias  gives 
BA  its  }>eciiUarity  that  the  various  por> 
tions  were  not  fiiAtened  together  by  nails 
or  rivets,  but  uuited  by  welding  (X.  xvi. 
$ 1);  Athena^us,  that  it  was  covered 
with  represeiitAtioDB  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals (Deipnosoph.  v.  13,  p.  '210).  Lar- 
cher’s  reasoning  in  favour  of  inlaying  is 


* In  memory  of  this  lecend,  llie  Ta- 
rentines  were  fond  of  exhibiting  Arion, 
astride  upon  his  dolphin,  on  their  coins. 


* Various  attempts  have  been  marie  to 
rationalize  the  legend  of  Arion.  lurcher 
conjectures  that  he  swain  ashore,  and 
afterwards  got  on  boanl  a swift-sailing 
v^el,  which  happened  to  have  a dolphin 
for  its  figurediead,  and  arrived  at  Co- 
rintb  l>efore  the  ship  from  which  he  had 
been  ejected  came  into  port  (Ilcrodote, 
vol.  i.  p. 'iOl).  Clinton  supitoAee  that 
the  whole  story  may  have  grown  out  of 
the  fact,  that  Arion  was  taken  by  pi- 
rates, and  uiaile  his  escajie  from  them 
(F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  217). 

The  truth  Heems  to  be,  that  the  le- 
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2(1.  On  the  death  of  Alyattcs,  Crcesus,  his  son,  who  was 
thirty-five  years  old,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Of  tlio  Greek 
cities,  Ephesus  was  the  first  that  he  attacked.  Tiio  Ephe.sians, 
wlien  he  laid  siege  to  the  place,  made  an  offering  of  their  city 
to  Diana,  by  stretching  a rope  from  the  town  wall  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,'*  which  was  distant  from  the  ancient  city,  then 
besieged  by  Crcesus,  a space  of  seven  furlongs.**  They  were,  as 
I said,  the  first  Greeks  whom  he  attac-ked.*  Afterwards,  on 
some  jiretext  or  other,  he  made  war  in  turn  upon  every  Ionian 
and  ^Eolian  state,  bringing  forward,  w here  he  could,  a substantial 
ground  of  complaint ; where  such  failed  him,  advancing  some 
poor  excuse. 

27.  In  this  way  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia,  and  forced  tliem  to  become  his  tributaries ; after 
which  he  began  to  think  of  building  ships,  and  attacking  the 
islanders.  Everything  had  been  got  ready  for  this  purjwse, 
when  Bias  of  Priencj  (or,  as  some  say,  Pittacus  the  Mytilenean) 
put  a stop  to  the  project.  The  king  had  made  inquiry  of  this 
person,  who  was  lately  arrived  at  Sardis,  if  there  were  any  news 
from  Greece;  to  which  he  answered,  “Yes,  sire,  the  islanders 
arc  gathering  ten  thousand  horse,  designing  an  expedition 
against  thee  and  against  thy  capital.”  Crcesus,  thinking  he 
spake  seriously,  broke  out,  “Ah,  might  the  gods  put  such  a 
thought  into  their  minds  as  to  attack  the  sons  of  the  Lydians 
■with  cavalry !”  “ It  seems,  oh ! king,”  rejoined  the  other,  “ that 

thou  dcsirest  earnestly  to  catch  the  i.slanders  on  horseback  upon 
the  mainland, — thou  knowest  well  what  would  come  of  it.  l>ut 
what  thinkest  thou  the  islanders  desire  better,  now  that  they 


ingenious.  The  main  difficulties  are  the 
etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
the  description  of  Pausanias. 

Stephen  of  byzaotiuu  calU  Glaucusa 
Samian  (in  voc.  AiOcIAt;')  against  the  con- 
current testimony  of  nil  other  ancient 
writers.  Ue  was  led  into  the  mistake 
probably  by  his  knowledge  of  the  gene- 
ral prionty  of  Samos  m matters  of  art. 
(Vide  infr.  i,  51|  iii.  42  and  60 j iv.  88, 
&c.) 

^ An  analogous  case  is  mentionetl  by 
Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  12).  The  fugitives 
implicated  in  the  insurrection  of  Cylon 
at  Athens  connected  themselves  with  the 
altar  by  a cord.  Through  the  breaking 
of  the  cord  they  lost  their  sacred  cha- 
racter. So,  too,  when  Polycrates  dedi- 
cated the  island  of  Hheneia  to  the  Delian 


Apollo,  he  connected  it  with  Delos  by  a 
chain  (Tbucyd.  iii.  104). 

* We  learn  by  this  that  the  site  of 
Ephesus  had  chiuiged  between  the  time 
of  Crersus  ami  that  of  Hemlotus.  It 
is  curious  that,  notwithstanding,  Xeno- 
phon speaks  of  the  temple  of  Diana  (Ar- 
temis) as  still  distant  exactly  seven  stndes 
from  the  city  (Kphes.  i.  2).  Afterw’ards 
the  temple  drew  the  j>opulation  to  it. 
The  building  seen  by  Herodotus  was 
that  burnt  by  Emtostratus,  u.c.  3o6. 

• The  story  of  Pindartw,  which  Mr. 
Grote  interweaves  into  his  history  at  this 
point  (vol,  iii.  p.  347),  is  far  toii  ques- 
tion.able  in  its  details,  and  rests  upon  to4> 
little  authority  (^Elian.  UUt.  Vor.  iii.  26; 
Pedya’U.  Strateg.  vi.  50)  to  be  entitled 
to  much  consideration. 
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hear  thou  art  about  to  build  ships  and  sail  against  them,  than  to 
cateh  the  Lydians  at  sea,  and  there  revenge  on  them  the  wrongs 
of  their  brothers  upon  the  mainland,  whom  thou  holdest  in 
slavery?”  Croesus  was  eharmed  with  the  turn  of  the  speeeh; 
and  thinking  there  was  reason  in  what  was  said,  gave  up  his 
ship-building  and  concluded  a league  of  amity  with  the  lonians 
of  the  isles. 

28.  Croesus  afterwards,  in  the  eourse  of  many  years,  brought 
imiler  his  sway  almost  all  the  nations  to  the  west  of  the  llalys. 
The  Lycians  and  Cilicians  alone  continued  free ; all  the  other 
tribes  he  redueeol  and  held  in  subjection.  Tliey  were  the 
following : the  Lydians,  Phrj’gians,  ^lysians,  Mariandynian.s, 
Chalybians,  I’aphlagonians,  Thynian  and  Bithynian  Thracians, 
Carinas,  lonians,  Dorian.s,  .iLolians  and  Pamjihylians.' 

2!).  ^\'hen  all  these  conquests  had  been  addosl  to  the  Lydian 
('inpire,  and  the  prosj>erity  of  Sardis  was  now  at  its  lus’ght, 
there  eume  thither,  one  after  another,  all  the  sago's  of  Gret*ce 
living  at  the  time,  and  among  them  Solon,  the  Athenian.*  He 
was  on  his  travels,  having’  left  Athens  to  be  absent  ton  years, 
under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  see  the  world,  but  really  to 
avoid  being  forced  to  repeal  any  of  tike  law's  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  made  for  them.  Without  his 


’ For  the  poiitlon  of  these  sevenil 
tribes  see  the  msp  of  Western  Asia.  It 
is  not  quite  correct  to  H)>«nk  of  the  Cili- 
cians  att  dwelling:  tPiMtn  (t.e.,  west  of)  the 
Halys,  for  the  Halys  in  its  upper  cvuirse 
ran  thrwitjh  Cilicia  (ii6.  KiAlKwr,  ch.  7'2), 
and  that  country  lay  chiefly  south  of  the 
river. 

Lycia  and  Cilicia  would  be  likely  to 
maintain  their  independence,  being  both 
countries  of  great  natural  strength.  They 
lie  upon  the  high  mountain  range  of 
Taurus,  which  runs  from  east  to  west 
along  the  south  of  Asia  Minort  within 
about  a d^ree  of  the  shore,  and  sends 
down  from  the  main  chain  a series  of  la- 
teral branches  or  spurs,  which  exten<l 
to  the  Bua  along  the  whole  line  of  coast 
from  the  Oulf  of  Makri,  opposite  Rhodes, 
to  the  plain  of  Tarsus.  The  mountains 
of  the  interior  are  in  many  parts  covered 
with  snow  during  the  whole  or  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year.  (See  Beaufort’s  Ka> 
ramania.) 

• Solon's  visit  to  Creesus  was  rejected 
as  fabulous  before  the  time  of  Plutarch 
(8<ilon.  c.  27),  on  account  of  chronolo- 
gical diihculties,  which  it  has  been  pro- 


pose<l to  obviate  by  the  hypothesis  of 
the  association  of  Croesus  in  the  govern- 
ment by  bis  father,  some  considerable 
time  before  his  <leath.  (See  Larcher  in 
loc. ; and  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  H.  p.  :tC5.) 
The  imprcibability  of  this  hypothesis  is 
shown  in  the  Crit.  Kssays  (Ksaay  i,  sub 
fin.).  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  in 
order  to  bring  Solon  and  Creesus  into 
contact  duhng  the  I'cign  of  the  latter. 
Creesus  most  probably  reigned  from  ii.c. 
tV»8  to  B.c.  5.'>4,  Solon  certainly  out- 
livetl  the  first  usurpation  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Athens  by  Pisistratus,  w'hich 
was  n.C.  5fi0.  Some  writers  spoke  of 
his  travels  as  commencing  at  that  time, 
(l^aert.  i.  50;  Suidas  in  voc.  'X6\tsy.)  It 
is  possible  that  he  travelled  twice,  once 
before  and  once  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus.  And 
what  happened  on  the  latter  occasion 
tnav  have  lK*en  transferred  to  the  former. 
Or  he  may  have  started  on  his  first  tra- 
vels a few  years  later  than  Clinton  con- 
jectures, B.C.  571,  instead  of  B.c.  575; 
and  his  visit  to  Croesus  may  have  been 
in  the  last  of  the  10  years  b,c.  501. 
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sanction  the  Athenians  could  not  repeal  them,  as  they  had 
bound  themselves  under  a heavy  curse  to  be  "ovenied  for  ten 
years  by  the  laws  which  shoidd  be  imposed  ou  them  by  Solon.* 
.St).  On  this  account,  as  well  as  to  see  the  world,  Solon  .set  out 
upon  his  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  went  to  Egypt  to  the 
court  of  Amasis,*  and  also  came  on  a visit  to  Crcesiis  at  Sardis. 
Cro\sus  ri'ceived  him  as  his  guest,  and  lotlged  him  in  the  royal 
palace.  Ou  the  third  or  fourth  day  after,  he  bade  his  servauts 
conduct  Solon  over  his  trea,suries,*  and  show  him  all  their 
greatness  and  magnificence.  When  ho  had  seen  them  all,  and, 
so  far  ns  time  allowed,  inspected  them,  Crcestis  addressed  this 
question  to  him.  “ Stranger  of  Athens,  we  have  heard  much  of 
thy  wisdom  and  of  thy  travels  through  many  land.s,  from  love  of 
knowledge  and  a wdsh  to  see  the  world.  I am  curious  therefore 
to  inquire  of  thee,  whom,  of  all  the  men  that  thou  hast  seen, 
thou  deemest  the  most  happy?”  This  he  asked  because  he 
thought  himself  the  happiest  of  mortals:  but  Solon  answered 
him  without  flattery,  according  to  his  true  sentiments,  “ Tellus 
of  Athens,  sire.”  Full  of  astonishment  at  what  he  heard,  Creesus 
demanded  sharply,  “And  wherefore  dost  thou  deem  Tellus 
happiest?”  To  which  the  other  replied,  “First,  because  his 
country  was  flourishing  in  his  days,  and  he  himself  had  sons 
both  beautiful  and  good,  and  ho  lived  to  see  children  bom  to 
each  of  them,  and  these  children  all  grew  up;  and  further 
because,  after  a life  sj>ent  in  what  our  people  look  upon  as 
comfort,  his  end  was  surpassingly  glorious.  In  a battle  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  neighliours  near  Eleusis,  he  came  to 
the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  routed  the  foe,  and  died  upon 
the  field  most  gallantly.  The  Athenians  gave  him  a public 
funeral  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  paid  him  the  highest 
honours.” 

31.  Thus  did  Solon  admonish  Croe.sus  by  the  example  of 
Tellus,  enumerating  the  manifold  particulars  of  his  hn]>piness. 


® The  travola  of  Station  are  attested  by 
Plato  (Tim.  p.  21)  and  others.  Various 
motives  were  assigned  for  his  leaving 
Athens.  Laertius  and  iSuidas  said  it 
was  to  escii})e  the  tyranny  uf  PiMistrutus; 
Plutarch,  that  it  wi\s  to  avoid  the  trou> 
hies  into  which  he  foresaw  Athens  would 
be  plunged  (Solon,  c.  25).  The  view  of 
Herodotus  has  prevailed,  notwithBtand> 
intf  its  intrinsic  improbability. 

^ Amasis  began  to  reign  B.c.  569. 


Solon  might  sail  from  Athens  to  Egypt, 
theuce  to  Cyprus  (Herod,  v.  113;,  and 
from  Cyprus  to  Lydia.  This  is  the  order 
of  his  travels  according  to  Laertius  (i. 
49).  Herodotus,  too,  seems  to  place  the 
visit  to  Egypt  hejure  that  to  Lydia,  when 
he  says,  ^ it  Af- 

7i;n'T0i'  4»1#c€To,  Kal  8^  ical  it 
2<v8<s. 

* Vide  infra,  vi,  125. 
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When  he  had  ended,  Crtesus  inquired  a second  time,  who  after 
Tellus  seemed  to  him  the  happiest,  expecting  that  at  any  rate, 
he  would  be  given  the  second  place.  “ Cleoliis  and  Bito,”  »Solon 
answered;  “they  were  ofArgive  race;  their  fortune  was  enough 
for  their  wants,  and  they  were  besides  endowed  with  so  much 
boflily  strength  that  they  had  both  gained  prizes  at  the  Games. 
Also  this  tale  is  told  of  them : — There  was  a great  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Juno  at  Argos,  to  which  their  mother 
must  needs  be  taken  in  a car.®  Now  the  oxen  did  not  come 
home  from  the  field  in  time  : so  the  youths,  fearful  of  being  too 
late,  put  the  yoke  on  their  own  necks,  and  themselves  drew  the 
car  in  which  their  mother  rode.  Five  and  forty  furlongs  did 
they  draw  her,  and  stopped  before  the  temple.  This  deed  of 
theirs  was  witnessed  by  the  whole  a.ssembly  of  worshippers,  and 
then  their  life  closi'd  in  the  best  jiossible  way.  Herein,  too, 
God  showed  forth  most  evidently,  how  much  better  a thing  for 
man  death  is  than  life.  For  the  Argive  men,  who  stood  around 
the  car,  extolled  the  vast  strength  of  the  youths;  and  the 
Argive  women  extolled  the  mother  who  was  blessed  with  such  a 
pair  of  sons ; and  the  mother  herself,  overjoyed  at  the  deed  and 
at  the  praises  it  had  won,  standing  straight  before  the  image, 
Ijesought  the  goddess  to  liestow  on  Cleobis  and  Bito,  the  sons 
who  had  so  mightily  honoured  her,  the  highest  blessing  to  which 
mortals  can  attain.  Her  prayer  ended,  they  offered  sacrifice  and 
partook  of  the  holy  banquet,  after  which  the  two  youths  fell 
asleej)  in  the  temple.  They  never  woke  more,  but  so  passeil 
from  the  earth.  The  Argives,  hxiking  on  them  as  among  the  best 
of  men,  caused  statues  of  them  to  be  mode,  which  they  gave  to 
the  shrine  at  Delphi.” 

32.  When  Solon  had  thus  assigned  these  youths  the  second 
place,  Croesus  broke  in  angrily,  “ What,  stranger  of  Athens,  is 
my  happiness,  then,  so  utterly  set  at  nought  by  thee,  that  thou 
dost  not  even  put  me  on  a level  with  private  men  ? ” 

“ Oh ! Croesus,”  replietl  the  other,  “ thou  asketlst  a question 
concerning  the  condition  of  man,  of  one  who  knows  that  the 
power  above  us  is  full  of  jealousy,*  and  fond  of  troubling  our 


* Cicero  (Tu8C.  Disj>.  i.  47)  mul 
other*,  M f^rviuB  (ftil  Virg.  Gttorg.  iii. 

and  the  author  of  the  Platonic 
dialogue  entitled  Axiochua  Cl67.  C), 
relate  that  the  ground  uf  the  necessity 
was  the  clrcumstauce  that  the  youths' 
niother  was  priestwws  of  Juuo  at  the 
time.  Senrius  says  a pestilence  had 


destroyed  the  oxen,  which  cuntradicU 
Heiodotus.  Otherwise  the  tale  is  told 
with  fewer  varieties  than  most  ancient 
stories.  The  Argives  had  a sculptured 
representation  of  the  event  in  their 
temple  of  Apollo  Lycius  to  the  time  of 
PauHanias.  ( Pausau.  ii.  xx.  § 2.) 

* In  the  original,  phv  ihv  r» 
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lot  A long  life  gives  one  to  witness  much,  and  experience 
much  oneself,  that  one  would  not  choose.  Seventy  years  I 
regard  as  the  limit  of  the  life  of  man.‘  In  these  seventy  years 
are  contained,  without  reckoning  intercalary  months,  twenty-five 
thousand  aud  two  hundred  days.  Add  an  intercalary  month  to 
every  other  year,  that  the  seasons  may  come  round  at  the  right 
time,  and  there  will  be,  besides  the  seventy  years,  thirty-five 
such  months,  making  an  addition  of  one  tliousand  and  fifty  days. 
The  whole  number  of  the  days  contained  in  the  seventy  years 
will  thus  be  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  aud  fifty,®  whereof 
not  one  but  will  produce  events  unlike  the  rest.  Hence  man  is 
wholly  accident  For  thyself,  oh  ! Croesus,  I see  that  thou  art 
wonderfully  rich,  and  art  the  lord  of  many  nations ; but  with 
respect  to  that  whereon  thou  questioncst  me,  I have  no  answer 
to  give,  until  I hear  that  thou  hast  closed  thy  life  happily.  For 
assuredly  he  who  possesses  great  store  of  riches  is  no  nearer 


9c(or.  The  <pB6yos  of  God  is  a leading 
feature  in  Hei'odotna's  conception  of  tbo 
Deity,  and  no  doubt  is  one  of  tlie  chief 
moral  conclusions  which  he  drew  from 
bis  own  Bur^'ey  of  human  events,  and 
intended  to  impress  on  ua  by  his  history. 
(Vide  infra,  iii.  4U,  vii.  4G,  aud  especially 
vii.  10,  §5-6.)  Plutarch  long  ago  repre- 
beudod  this  >iew  (De  Hennl.  Maligiiit. 
Op.  ii.  p.  657);  and  notwitbstaudiiig  the 
ingenious  defence  of  Valckenaer  (ad 
Herod,  iii.  4o  .,  repeated  since  by  Dahl- 
mann  tl.ife  of  Herodotus,  ch.  viii.  p.  131, 
E.  T.)  and  Bahr  (ad  Herod,  i.  32),  it 
cannot  be  justifietl.  Herodotus’s 
pby  is  not  simply  the  J>ewt  nltor*’ 
of  religious  Romans,  much  less  the 
**jealou»  God”  of  Scripture,  to  which 
Dahimann  compares  the  expression. 
This  hist  is  a completely  distinct  notion. 
The  idea  of  an  avenging  God  is  indiuled 
in  tlie  Herodotean  conception,  but  is 
far  from  being  the  whole  of  it.  Pros- 
perity, not  pride,  eminence,  not  arro- 
gance, provokes  him.  He  does  not  like 
any  one  to  be  great  or  happy  but  him* 
self  (vii.  46,  end). 

What  is  moat  remarkable  is,  that 
with  such  a conception  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  Herodotus  could  maintain  such 
a placid,  cheerful,  childlike  temper. 
Possibly  he  was  serene  because  he  felt 
secure  in  his  mediocrity. 

* “ The  days  of  our  years  are  three- 
score years  and  ten”  (Ps.  xc.  10). 

* No  commentator  on  Herodotus  has 
succeeded  in  explaluiog  the  curious  mis- 


take whereby  the  solar  year  is  made  to 
average  375  days.  That  Herodotus 
knew  the  true  solar  year  was  not  375, 
but  more  nearly  365  days,  is  clear  from 
book  ii.  eh.  4.  It  is  also  clear  that  he 
must  be  right  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  intercalating 
a month  every  other  yeai*.  This  point 
is  con6rineil  by  a passage  in  Censorinus 
(De  Die  Natal,  xviii.  p.  91),  where  it  U 
explained  that  the  Greek  years  were 
alternately  of  12  and  13  months,  and 
that  the  biennium  was  called  "annus 
magnus,”  or  Tpitryfpis. 

Two  inaccuracies  produce  the  error  in 
Her«>dotus.  In  the  hrst  plsce  he  m.ikea 
Solon  count  his  months  at  30  days  each, 
whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  Greek 
months,  after  the  system  of  intercalation 
was  introduced,  were  alternately  of  29 
and  30  days.  By  this  error  his  first 
number  is  raised  fr<>m  24,760  to  25,200; 
aud  also  his  second  number  from  1033 
to  1050.  Secondly,  he  omits  to  men- 
tion that  from  time  to  time  (every  4th 
rpi«rt7f)Uprobably ) theintercalary  month 
was  omitted  altogether.  Dr. 

Schmitz’s  account  of  the  Greek  year,  in 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  2nd 
edit.  p.  222;  where,  however,  by  an 
accidental  slip  of  the  pen.  the  insertioa 
of  an  additional  month  every  fourth 
year  {rpirrrjpls  f)  is  substituted  fur  its 
omission.)  These  two  corrections  would 
reduce  the  number  of  days  to  the 
proper  amount. 
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Iiiip])iiies8  tlian  he  who  has  what  suffices  for  his  daily  needs, 
unless  it  so  hap  that  luck  attend  upon  him,  and  so  he  con- 
tinue in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  good  things  to  the  end  of  life. 
For  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  have  been  unfavoured  of 
fortuiH',  and  many  whose  means  were  moderate  have  had  excel- 
lent luck.  Men  of  the  former  class  excel  those  of  the  latter  but 
in  two  resp<'cts  ; these  la.st  excel  the  former  in  many.  The 
wealthy  man  is  better  able  to  content  his  desires,  and  to  bear  up 
agaiiist  a sudden  buffet  of  calamity.  The  other  has  less  ability 
to  witkstand  these  evils  (from  which,  however,  his  gix>d  luck 
kee]>s  him  clear),  but  he  enjoys  all  these  following  Idessings: 
he  is  whole  of  limb,  a stranger  to  disease,  free  fmin  misfortune, 
hapi)y  in  his  children,  and  comely  to  look  ujion.  If,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  he  end  his  life  well,  ho  is  of  a tnith  the  man  of  whom 
thou  art  in  search,  the  man  who  may  rightly  bo  termed  hnp))V. 
Call  him,  however,  until  he  die,  not  hap]iy  but  fortunate. 
iScarcely,  indeed,  can  any  man  unite  all  these  advantage's : as 
there  is  no  country  which  contains  within  it  all  that  it  needs,  but 
each,  while  it  posses.ses  some  things,  lacks  others,  and  the  best 
country  is  that  which  contains  the  most;  so  no  single  human 
being  is  eompleb’  in  every  respect — something  is  always  lacking. 
He  who  unites  the  greatest  number  of  advanbiges,  and  retaining 
them  to  the  day  of  his  death,  then  dies  peaceably,  that  man 
alone,  sire,  is,  in  my  judgment,  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of 
‘ haj)py.’  But  in  every  matter  it  behoves  us  to  mark  well  the 
end  : for  oftentimes  Cod  gives  men  a gleam  of  happiness,  and 
then  plunges  them  into  ruin.”  ’ 

33.  Such  wiis  the  sj>eech  which  Solon  addresse<l  to  Croesus,  a 
sp<!ech  which  brought  him  neither  largess  nor  honour.  The 
king  .saw  him  dei)art  with  much  indifl’crence,  since  ho  thought 
that  a man  must  be  an  arrant  hwl  who  made  no  account  of 
present  g<KKl,  but  bade  men  ahvays  wait  and  mark  the  end. 

34.  After  Solon  had  gone  away  a dreadful  vengeance,  sent  of 


’ Lnrcher  say*,  Soj>hoclt*s  a pnra- 
phra.H<i  ootte  sentence  de  Solon  dftn.i  son 
Q^dipe  Hoi”  (vol.  i.  p.  232).  Hut  it 
might  be  argued  with  quite  as  much 
probability  that  Hero<lotus  ha.'i  here 
l>o!Towe<l  from  Sopht'cles,  since  Hero- 
dotus seems  to  have  continiie<l  to  nmke 
addition*  to  hi*  history  a»  late  j)erhap« 
as  n.c.  425  ('see  the  introducUiry  Kssay, 
p.  33),  and  Sophocle*  exhibited  iw  early 
A*  li.c.  4fi3.  As  the  exact  date  of  the 
^•ublication  of  the  lEdipu*  Tyrauuu*  is 


unknowm,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  pA-Hsage  in  HerotJotu*  was  p:irt  of 
the  original  history,  or  one  of  the  addi- 
tion* which  ho  made  at  Thuriuin,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  writer  wiw  the 
plrtginriKt.  IVibaps  the  yt'dfxit  wtw 
roally  one  of  Solon**,  a*  Aristotle  be- 
lieved (Eth.  Nic.  i.  x.j.  It  became  a 
fttV(uirite  r^wot  of  Greek  tragedy.  See, 
ht?sides  the  passages  in  Sophocles  (tEd. 
T.  1195,  and  1528-3d),  Eurip.  Audro- 
mach.  10(b  Troas,  513,  &c.  &c. 
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( <od,  came  upon  Cro?sus,  to  punisli  him,  it  his  likely,  for  deerainj' 
himself  the  happiest  of  men.  First  he  had  a dream  in  the 
night,  which  foreshowed  him  truly  the  evils  that  were  about  to 
befal  him  in  the  person  of  his  son.  F or  Croesus  had  two  sons, 
one  blasted  by  a natural  defect,  being  deaf  and  dumb ; tlie  other, 
distinguished  far  above  all  his  co-mates  in  every  pursuit.  Tlie 
name  of  tlie  last  was  Atys.  It  was  this  son  concerning  whom 
he  dreamt  a dream,  that  he  would  the  by  the  blow  of  an  iron 
weapon.  "When  ho  woke,  he  considercnl  earnestly  with  himself, 
and,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  dream,  instantly  made  his  son  take 
a wife,  and  whereas  in  former  years  the  youth  had  been  wont  to 
command  the  Lydian  forces  in  the  field,  he  now  would  not 
suffer  him  to  accompany  them.  All  the  spears  and  javelins,  and 
weapons  used  in.  the  wars,  ho  removed  out  of  the  male  apart- 
ments, and  laid  them  in  heaps  in  the  chambers  of  the  women, 
feai'ing  lest  perhapis  one  of  the  weapons  that  hung  against  tlie 
wall  might  fall  and  strike  him. 

35.  Now  it  chanced  that  while  he  was  making  arrangements 
for  the  wedding,  there  came  to  Sardis  a man  under  a misfortune, 
who  had  upon  him  the  stain  of  blood.  lie  was  by  race  a 
I’lirygi.m,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  king.  Presenting 
him.self  at  the  palace  of  Creesus,  he  prayed  to  be  admitted  to 
purification  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  Now  the 
Lydian  method  of  purifying  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Greek.  Croesus  granted  the  request,  and  went  through  all  the 
customary  rites,  after  which  he  asked  the  suppliant  of  his  birth 
and  country,  addressing  him  as  follows : — “ Who  art  thou, 
stranger,  and  from  what  part  of  Phrygia  fleddest  thou  to  take 
refuge  at  my  hearth  ? And  wliom,  moreover,  what  man  or  what 
woman,  hast  thou  slain  ? ” “ Oh  1 king,”  replied  the  Phrygian, 

“ I am  the  son  of  Gorthas,  son  of  Itlidas.  I am  named  -\drastus.* 
The  man  I unintentionally  slew  was  my  own  brother.  For  this 
my  father  drove  me  from  the  land,  and  I lost  all.  Then  fled  I 
here  to  thee.”  “ Thou  art  the  otl'spring,”  Croesus  rejoined,  “ of 
a house  friendly  to  mine,’  and  thou  art  come  to  friends.  Thou 


* This  name,  and  likewise  the  name 
of  Atys,  are  thouglit  to  l>e  significant. 
Adrastus  is  the  doomed’* — “the  man 
unable  to  escape.”  Atys  is  “the  youth 
under  the  influence  of  Aid” — “ the  man 
judicially  blind.”  (See  Mure’a  Litera- 
ture of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  326.) 

ileplucstioQ  gave  the  name  of  the 
brother  as  Agathon,  and  said  that  he 


and  Adn^stus  quarrelled  about  a quail 
fap.  Phot.  Bibl,  cod,  p.  472);  but 
the  discoveries  of  Hephicstion  in  such 
matters  are  a severe  trial  to  the  modem 
reatler’s  credulity. 

* Here  the  legend  h&s  forgotten  that 
Phrygian  independence  was  ut  an  end. 
We  might,  indeed,  get  over  the  difficulty 
of  a Phrygian  royal  house,  and  a King 
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shalt  want  for  notliing  so  long  as  thou  abides!  in  my  dominions. 
Bear  thy  misfortune  us  easily  as  thou  mayest,  so  will  it  go  best 
with  thee.”  Thenceforth  Adrastas  lived  in  the  palace  of  the 
king. 

3(i.  It  chanced  that  at  this  very  same  time  there  was  in  the 
3Iysiun  Olympus  a huge  monster  of  a boar,  which  went  forth 
often  from  tliis  mountain-country,  and  wasted  the  coni-lields  of 
the  Jlysians.  Many  a time  had  the  Mysians  collected  to  hunt 
the  beast,  but  instead  of  doing  him  any  hurt,  they  came  off 
always  with  some  loss  to  themselves.  At  length  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Crcesus,  who  delivered  their  mes.sage  to  him  in 
these  words : “ Oh ! king,  a mighty  monst<?r  of  a boar  has 
apjK'ured  in  our  parts,  and  destroys  the  labour  of  our  hands. 
We  do  our  best  to  take  him,  but  in  vain.  Now  therefore  we 
beseech  thee  to  lot  thy  son  accompany  us  back,  with  some 
chosen  youtlis  and  hounds,  tliat  we  may  rid  our  country  of  the 
animal.”  Such  was  the  tenor  of  tlieir  prayer. 

But  Cra'sus  bethought  him  of  his  dream,  and  answered,  “ Say 
no  more  of  my  son  going  witli  you ; that  may  not  be  in  any 
wise.  He  is  but  just  joined  in  wedlo<.-k,  and  is  busy  enough 
with  that.  I will  grant  you  a picke<l  band  of  Lydians,  and  all 
my  huntsmen  and  hounds  ; and  I will  charge  those  wdiom  I send 
to  use  all  zeal  in  aiding  you  to  rid  your  country  of  the  brute.” 

37.  With  this  reply  the  Mysians  were  content ; but  the  king’s 
son,  hearing  what  the  prayer  of  the  Mysians  was,  came  suddenly' 
in,  and  on  the  refusal  of  Crcesus  to  let  him  go  with  them,  thus 
addn^ssed  his  father:  “Formerly',  my  father,  it  was  deemed  the 
noblest  and  most  suitable  thing  for  mo  to  frequent  the  wars 
and  hunting-parties,  and  win  myself  glory  in  them ; but  now 
thou  keepest  me  away  from  both,  although  thou  hast  never 
beheld  in  me  either  cowardice  or  lack  of  spirit.  What  face 
meanwhile  must  I wear  a.s  I walk  to  the  forum  or  return  from 
it?  Wliat  must  the  citizens,  what  must  my  y’oung  bride 
tliink  of  me?  What  sort  of  man  will  she  suppose  herluisband 
to  be  ? Eitlier,  therefore,  let  me  go  to  the  chace  of  this  boar, 
or  give  me  a reason  why  it  is  best  for  me  to  do  according  to  thy 
wishes.” 

Gordias  at  tbU  time,  by  RuppoainR,  with 
Ijarcher  (?oi.  i.  p.  237  -,  that  Phrypa 
hafl  become  tributary  while  retaining 
her  kiuge  : but  the  lauguivge  of  Crocus 
in  not  suitable  to  such  a suppumtion. 
iupmUty  appears  in  the  phraae,  “thou 
art  the  uffopriiig  of  a houau  friendly  to 


mine,  and  thou  art  come  to  frienda;'* 
and  the  iiide{>endence  of  Phrygia  seema 
clearly  implied  in  the  proviso,  “ thou 
elifllt  want  for  nothing  so  long  m thou 
ahidest  iu  my  dominions (jucrMr  4p 
1]  fi.9r  i povj,  Phrygia  is  nut  under 
Cixneus. 
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38.  Then  Croesus  answered,  “ JIv  son,  it  is  not  because  I have 
seen  in  thee  either  cowardice  or  aught  else  which  has  displeased 
me  that  I keep  thee  back ; but  because  a vision  which  came 
before  me  in  a dream  as  I slept,  warned  me  that  thou  wert 
doomed  to  die  young,  pierced  by  an  iron  weapon.  It  was  this 
Avhich  first  led  me  to  hasten  on  thy  wedding,  and  now  it  hinders 
me  from  sending  thee  upon  this  enterprise.  Fain  woidd  I keep 
watch  over  thee,  if  by  any  means  I may  cheat  fate  of  theo 
during  my  own  lifetime.  For  thou  art  the  one  and  only  son 
that  I possess  ; the  other,  whose  hearing  is  destroyed,  I regard 
as  if  he  were  not.” 

39.  “ Ah ! father,”  returned  the  youth,  “ I blame  thee  not  for 
keejiing  watch  over  me  after  a dream  so  terrible ; but  if  thou 
mistakest,  if  thou  dost  not  apprehend  the  dream  aright,  ’tis  no 
blame  for  mo  to  show  thee  wherein  thou  errest.  Now  'the 
dream,  thou  saidst  thyself,  foretold  that  I should  die  stricken  by 
an  iron  weapon.  But  what  hands  has  a boar  to  strike  with  ? 
What  iron  weajxm  does  he  wield  ? Yet  this  is  what  thou  fearest 
for  me.  Hivd  the  dream  said  that  I should  die  pierced  by  a 
tusk,  then  thou  hadst  done  well  to  keep  me  away ; but  it  said  a 
weapon.  Now  here  we  do  not  combat  men,  but  a wild  animal. 
I pray  theo,  therefore,  let  me  go  with  them.” 

40.  “There  thou  hast  me,  my  son,”  said  Creesus,  “thy  inter- 
pretation is  better  than  mine.  I yield  to  it,  and  change  my 
mind,  and  comsent  to  let  thee  go.” 

41.  Then  the  king  sent  for  Adrastus,  the  Phrygian,  and  said 
to  him,  “ Adrastus,  when  thou  wert  smitten  with  the  rod  of 
affliction — no  reproach,  my  friend — I purified  thee,  and  have 
taken  thee  to  live  with  me  in  my  palace,  and  have  been  at  every 
charge.  Now,  therefore,  it  behoves  thee  to  requite  the  good 
offices  which  thou  hast  received  at  my  hands  by  consenting  to  go 
with  my  son  on  thi?  hunting  party,  and  to  watch  over  him,  if 
j)erchance  you  should  be  attacked  upon  the  road  by  some  band 
of  daring  robbers.  Even  apart  from  this,  it  were  right  for  theo 
to  go  where  thou  mayest  make  thyself  famous  by  noble  deeds. 
They  are  the  heritage  of  thy  family,  and  thou  too  art  so  stalwart 
and  strong.” 

42.  Adra.stus  answered,  “ Except  for  thy  reque.st.  Oh ! king, 
I would  rather  have  kept  away  from  this  hunt ; for  methinks  it 
ill  beseems  a man  under  a misfortune  such  as  mine  to  consort 
with  his  happier  compeers ; and  besides,  I have  no  lieart  to  it. 
On  many  grounds  I had  stayed  behind ; but,  as  thou  urgest  it, 
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and  I am  bound  to  pleasure  thee  (for  truly  it  does  liehove  me  to 
requite  thy  good  offices),  I am  content  to  do  as  thou  wishesL 
For  thy  son,  wjiom  thou  givest  into  my  charge,  be  sure  thou 
shall  receive  him  back  safe  and  sound,  so  far  as  depends  upon  a 
guardian’s  carefulness.” 

43.  Thus  as,sured,  Creesus  let  them  depart,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  picked  youtlis,  and  well  provided  with  dogs  of  chace. 
When  they  reached  Olympus,  they  scattered  in  quest  of  the 
animal ; he  was  soon  found,  and  the  hunters,  drawng  round 
him  in  a circle,  hurled  their  weapons  at  him.  Then  the  stranger, 
the  man  who  had  been  pimified  of  blood,  whose  name  was 
Adrastus,  he  also  hurled  his  spear  at  the  lioar,  hut  missed  his 
aim,  and  struck  Atys.  Thus  was  the  son  of  Cro’sus  slain  by  the 
point  of  an  iron  weaiwn,  and  the  warning  of  the  vision  was 
fulfilled.  Then  one  ran  to  Sardis  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the 
king,  and  he  came  and  informed  him  of  the  combat  and  of  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  liLs  son. 

44.  If  it  w’as  a hea^'y  blow  to  the  father  to  learn  that  his 
child  was  dead,  it  yet  more  strongly  affected  him  to  think  that 
the  very  man  whom  he  himself  once  purified  had  done  the 
deed.  In  the  violence  of  his  grief  he  called  aloud  on  Jupiter 
Catharsius,*  to  be  a witness  of  what  he  had  suft’ered  at  the 
stranger’s  hands.  Afterwards  he  invoked  the  same  god  as 
Jupiter  Ephistius  and  Hetaereus — using  the  one  term  because 
he  had  unwittingly  harboured  in  his  house  the  man  who  had 
now  slain  his  son ; and  the  other,  because  the  stranger,  who 
had  been  sent  as  his  child’s  guardian,  had  turned  out  liis  most 
cruel  enemy. 

45.  Presently  the  Lydians  arrived,  bearing  the  body  of  the 
youth,  and  behind  them  followed  the  homicide.  He  took  his 
stand  in  front  of  the  corse,  and,  strefcliing  forth  his  hands  to 
Croesus,  delivered  himself  into  his  power  with  earnest  entreaties 
that  he  would  sacrifice  him  upon  the  body  of  his  son — “ his 
former  misfortune  was  burthen  enough  ; now  that  he  had  added 
to  it  a second,  and  had  brought  ruin  on  the  man  who  purified 


* Jupiter  w.'w  Catharsius,  the  god  of 
puriBcationii,  nut  (an  Jitihr  says)  ou 
account  of  the  reAeiuhlauce  of  tiie  ritoH 
of  puriticatiou  with  thoite  of  Jupiter 
simply  in  the  same  way 
that  he  was  Ephmtius  and  HeUerOus, 
god  of  heartlis,  and  of  companionship, 
because  lie  presided  over  all  occasions  of 
obligation  between  man  and  maU|  and 


the  purified  person  contracted  an  ob- 
ligation towanls  his  purifier.  Com- 
pare, on  the  general  principle,  Kustath. 
ad  Horn.  Od.  xvi.  4lid,  “ 'Icriov  8c 
tidprvs  \*y*rat  roit  iKtrcus  o Zeuf  «a4a 
KOI  roit  iralpois,  7ra  cv  cifiuff  «al 
iiriTifiifTup,  ToiTiTtKots  c/ircTi',  dtrrtpoyToit 
afAoprdyovffi  yiyvoiTo.*' — Sec  also  Note  A 
at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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him,  he  could  not  bear  to  lire.”  Then  Crcesns,  when  he  heard 
these  words,  was  moved  with  pity  towards  Adrastus,  notwith- 
standing the  bitterness  of  his  o^vn  calamity ; and  so  he  an- 
swered, “ Enough,  my  friend ; I have  all  the  revenge  that  I 
require,  siuee  thou  givest  sentence  of  death  against  thyself. 
But  in  sooth  it  is  not  thou  who  hast  injured  me,  except  so  far 
as  thou  hast  unwittingly  dealt  the  blow.  Some  god  is  the 
author  of  iny  misfortmie,  and  I was  forewarned  of  it  a long  time 
ago.”  Croesus  after  this  buried  the  body  of  bis  son,  with  such 
honours  as  befitted  the  occasion.  Adrastus,  son  of  Gordias,  son 
of  Midas,  the  destroyer  of  his  brother  in  time  past,  the  destroyer 
now  of  his  purifier,  regarding  himself  as  the  most  unfortunate 
wretch  whom  he  had  ever  known,  so  soon  as  all  was  quiet  about 
tbe  place,  slew  himself  upon  the  tomb.  Croesus,  bereft  of  his 
son,  gave  himself  up  to  mourning  for  two  full  years. 

40.  At  tbe  end  of  this  time  the  grief  of  Croesus  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  from  abroad.  lie  learnt  that  Cyrus,  the 
son  of  Cambyses,  had  destroyed  the  empire  of  Astyages,  the  son 
of  Cyaxares ; and  that  the  Persians  were  becoming  daily  more 
powerful.  This  1«1  him  to  consider  with  himself  whether  it 
were  possible  to  check  the  growing  power  of  that  people  before 
it  came  to  a head.  With  this  design  he  resolved  to  make  instant 
trial  of  the  several  oracles  in  Greece,  and  of  the  one  in  Libya.’ 
So  he  sent  his  messengers  in  different  directions,  some  to 
Delphi,  some  to  Abm  in  Phocis,  and  some  to  Dodona ; others  to 
the  oracle  of  Amphiaraiis ; others  to  that  of  Trophonius ; others, 
again,  to  Branchidm  in  Milesia.®  These  were  the  Greek  oracles 
which  he  consulted.  To  Libya  ho  sent  another  embassy,  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  These  messengers  were  sent  to 


* **  The  one  in  Libya”  (Africa) — that 
of  Aramon,  because  Egypt  was  regardetl 
by  Herodotus  su?  in  Asia,  not  in  Africa. 
(See  below,  ii.  17.  65.  iv.  39.  197.)  In 
Egypt  there  were  numerous  oracles 
(u.  ».3). 

® The  oracle  at  Abro  seems  to  have 
ranked  next  to  that  at  DelphL  Compare 
Sophne).  (Ed.  Tyr.  897*899.  Ouk  tri 
rhy  idtKToy  flfii  yat  iw'  ofi<pa\dv 

riy  ’Aj8ar<rt  yo6y,  where  the 
Scholiast  hits  al>surdly,  **A&at,  roiros 
Avnlas.  It  is  again  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, viii.  134.  With  respect  to  the 
oracle  of  Dodona — " the  most  ancient  of 
all  in  Greece” — vide  infra,  ii.  52.  The 
oracular  shrine  of  Trophonius  was  at 


I.ebadeia,  in  Bopotia  (infra,  viii.  134). 
That  of  Ampbiaraus  is  generally  thou^lit 
to  have  been  at  Thebes.  (Orote's  His- 
tory of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  253.  Bahrs 
Imlex,  vol,  iv.  p.  450.)  It  ap{>earM,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  really  at,  or  rather 
near,  Oropus  (Pans.  x.  zxxiv.  § 2;  Liv. 
xlv.  27.  Dieacarch.  Fr.  59.  § 6).  The 
passage  of  Herodotus  which  has  bi'ca 
su]*posod  to  fix  it  to  Thebes  (viii.  134), 
leaves  the  locality  uncertain.  It  only 
ap]H3>u^  that  Mys  visited  the  shrine 
while  he  was  staying  at  Thebes,  which 
he  might  ea.sily  do,  os  OrOpus  was  but 
aboiit  20  miles  from  that  city. 

The  Orientals  do  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  any  indigenous  oracles. 
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tost  the  knowledge  of  the  oracles,  that,  if  they  were  found  really 
to  return  true  answers,  he  might  send  a second  time,  and  inquire 
if  he  ought  to  attack  the  Persians. 

47.  The  messengers  who  were  despatched  to  make  trial  of  the 
oracles  were  given  the  following  instructions : they  were  to  keep 
count  of  the  days  from  the  time  of  thefr  leaving  Sardis,  and, 
reckoning  from  that  date,  on  the  hundredth  day  they  were  to 
consult  the  oracles,  and  to  intjuire  of  them  what  Creesus  the  son  of 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  was  doing  at  that  moment.  The  answers 
given  them  were  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  brought 
back  to  him.  None  of  the  replies  remain  on  record  except  that 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  There,  the  moment  that  the  Lydians 
entesed  the  sanctuary,*  and  before  they  put  their  questions,*  the 
Pythoness  thus  answered  them  in  hexameter  verse  : — 

I can  count  the  Rands,  and  I can  measure  the  ocean; 

I have  ears  for  the  silent,  and  know  what  the  dumb  man  meoneth ; 

Lo!  on  my  sense  there  strikelh  the  smell  of  a shell-covered  tortoiae, 

Boiling  now  on  a fire,  with  the  fieflh  of  a lamb,  in  a cauldron, — 

Brass  is  the  vessel  below,  and  brass  the  cover  above  it.** 

48.  These  words  the  Lydians  wrote  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pythoness  as  she  prophesied,  and  then  set  olT  on  their  return  to 
Sardis.  When  all  the  messensrers  had  come  back  with  the 
answers  which  they  had  received,  Croesus  undid  the  rolls,  and 
read  what  was  written  in  each.  Only  one  approved  itself  to 
him,  that  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  This  he  had  no  sooner  heard 
than  he  instantly  made  an  act  of  adoration,  and  accepted  it  as 
true,  declaring  that  the  Delphic  was  the  only  really  oracular 
shrine,  the  only  one  that  had  discovertnl  in  what  w'ny  he  was  in 
fact  employed.  For  on  the  departure  of  Ins  messengers  he  had 
set  him.self  to  think  what  was  most  imjwssible  for  any  one  to 
conceive  of  his  doing,®  and  then,  waiting  till  the  day  agreed  on 


*4sr6  n4yapoi'.  lAicber  and  Bcloe 
translate — **  the  temple  of  Delphi  ” — 
*‘le  temple  de  Del[iIieR** — iucorrojtly. 
The  fityapoy  waa  the  inner  ahrino,  the 
Bacred  chamber  where  the  oracles  were 
given  — the  ‘‘penetmle  templi”  aa 
tfchweigbajuscr  renders  the  word  (cf. 
infra,  ii.  141,  143,  169,  &c.). 

* Here  SchweighiCURer  haa  missed  the 
sense  equally  with  Iteloe  an<l  Larclier. 
All  render  4xufxlntoyt  **  }ia»l  askwl,’* 
instead  of  **  were  itJ  the  act  of  asking,** 
or  *‘wore  for  asking.'*  Herodotus 
changes  from  the  aorist  tiir^\6oy,  to  the 
imperfect  4vup<yr*oVf  to  miirk  a change 
in  the  action,  llad  be  meant  that  they 


**had  asked"  this  qu^tiim,  he  would 
have  said  ixuptimjeay.  For  a similar 
use  of  tlte  imperfect,  vide  infra,  i.  68. 

• Whatever  explanation  is  to  be  given 
of  this  remarkable  oracle,  that  of  lur- 
cher seems  to  be  precluded,  not  less  by 
these  words  than  by  probability.  He 
supposes  that  Croesus  had  determined 
wliat  he  would  do  befoiv  he  sent  his 
cmbaBsies,  aud  had  confided  his  inten- 
tion to  one  of  the  ambuKsa^lors.  who 
imparted  the  secret  to  the  Delphian 
jniests.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Do 
Quiiicey,  in  his  Kssay  on  the  Pagan 
Oracles  (Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  196,  197). 
If  we  allow  Croesus  to  have  possussed 
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came,  he  acted  OvS  he  had  detcnnined.  He  took  a tortoise  and 
a lamb,’  and  cutting  them  in  pieces  with  his  own  hands,  boiled 
them  both  together  in  a brazen  cauldron,  covered  over  with  a 
lid  which  was  also  of  brass.  , 

49.  Such  then  was  the  answer  returned  to  Croesus  from 
Delphi.  What  the  answer  was  which  the  Lydians  who  went  to 
the  shrine  of  Amphiaruiis  and  performed  the  customary  rites, 
obtained  of  the  oracle  there;,  I have  it  not  in  mj'  jxjwer  to 
mention,  for  there  is  no  record  of  it.  All  that  is  known  is,  that 
Croesus  believed  himself  to  have  found  there  also  an  oracle  which 
spoke  the  truth. 

50.  After  this  Croesus,  having  resolved  to  propitiate  the 
Delphic  god  with  a magnifii'cnt  sacrifice,  ofl'ered  up  three  thou- 
sand of  every  kind  of  sacrificial  beast,"  and  besides  made  a huge 
pile,  and  placeol  upon  it  couches  coated  with  silver  and  with 
gold,  and  golden  goblets,  and  robes  ami  vests  of  purple ; all 
which  he  burnt  in  the  hope  of  thereby  making  himself  more 
secure  of  the  favour  of  the  god.  Further  he  issued  his  orders 
to  all  the  })Cople  of  the  land  to  offer  a sacrifice  according  to  their 
means.  When  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  the  king  melted  down  a 
vast  quantity  of  gold,  and  ran  it  into  ingots,  making  them  six 
paints  long,  three  ]>alms  broad,  and  one  jialm  in  tliickness. 

^ Mr.  Birch  thinks  that  CroDsus  ches© 
these  two  because  they  were  the  sacred 
auimaU  of  Apollo  and  of  Ammon;  tlie 
two  chief  oracles  of  the  day  being  those 
of  Delphi  and  Ammon;  thinking  to  test 
the  power  of  those  gods  by  killing  their 
favourite  emblems,  and  by  the  oddity 
of  the  selection. — {O.  W.] 

• This  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning 
of  ftr^Kca  tA  BvaifjLa  iratrra 
Cf.  infra,  iv.  88.  M<u^ipOK\4a 
waffi  ix.  70.  Tlavaeu^lp  wdma  S«Va 
4^cup*$7i.  Although  Larcher  had  rightly 
rendered  the  passtige,  **trois  mille  ric> 
tinicH  dti  toutea  les  espdees  d’animaux 
qu*il  eat  t>ermis  d’offrir  aux  Dieux/*  Boloe 
missed  the  seiiAe,  and  translated  **  thi'ee 
thousand  chosen  victims.”  The  chapter 
is,  indeeil,  one  of  Bcloe’s  worst.  Ho 
renders  i$t  T^t  Bvelijs  ^7«r€To, 

iraraxed/tfror  dvAcroi', 

$ta  aOrov  “ <is  at  Me  concln^ 

ifian  of  the  abnrr  cere$nony  a considerable 
quantity  of  gold  had  nm  he 

furme<l  of  it  a number  of  tiles and  ^irl 
rd  /x(U(p6r*pa  woUvw  ^(aircUoicrra, 
^irl  ra  0paxvr*pa,  rptwdkaurra—"**  Ms 
larger  of  these  tesrd  six  palms  loDg^  the 
imallcr  three/* 


ordinary  common  sense,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of 
a folly  which  was  so  likely  to  frustrate 
bis  whole  design.  The  utter  incredulity 
of  Cicero  seems  better  than  this — “ Cur 
autem  hoc  cre<lam  unquam  editum 
CrfPso  ? aut  Herodotura  cur  veraciorem 
ducam  Ennio  ?*’  (Do  Div.  ii.  tom.  vi.  p. 
655,  Ernesti.) 

It  is  iiiqxjssible  to  discuss  such  a 
question  as  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
oraclus,  which  has  hml  volumes  w'ritten 
upon  it,  W’lthin  the  limits  of  a note.  I 
will  only  observe  that  in  forming  our 
judgment  on  the  subject,  two  points 
should  be  kept  steadily  in  view:  1. 
the  fact  that  the  Pythoness  (vaiS^irirTf 
Ttr  whom  St. 

Paul  met  with  on  his  hrst  entrance  into 
European  Greece,  was  reallg  poueued 
by  an  evil  spirit,  which  St.  Paul  cast  out, 
thereby  depriving  her  masters  of  all 
tiieir  hopes  of  gain  (Acts  xvi.  16- 19): 
and  2.  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism. 
In  one  or  other  of  these,  or  in  both  of 
them  combined,  will  be  found  the 
simplest,  and  probably  the  truest  ex- 
planation, of  all  that  is  really  mai-vellouB 
iu  the  responses  of  the  oracles. 
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HIS  OFFERINGS. 


Book  I. 


The  number  of  ingots  was  a hundred  and  seventeen,  four  being 
of  refined  gold,  in  weight  two  talents  and  a half ; ’ the  others  of 
pale  gold,  and  in  weight  two  talents.  He  also  caused  a statue 
of  a lion  to  be  made  in  refined  gold,  the  weight  of  which  was 
ten  talents.  At  the  time  when  the  temple  of  Deljihi  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,'"  this  bon  fell  from  the  ingots  on  whicli  it  was 
placed ; it  now  stands  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  and  weighs 
only  six  talents  and  a half,  having  lost  three  talents  and  a half 
by  the  fire. 

51.  On  the  completion  of  these  works  Croesus  sent  them  away 
to  Delphi,  and  with  them  two  bowls  of  an  enormous  size,  one  of 
gold,  the  other  of  silver,  which  used  to  stand,  the  latter  upon 
the  right,  the  former  u{>on  the  left,  os  one  entered  the  temple. 
They  too  were  moved  at  the  time  of  the  lire ; and  now  the 
golden  one  is  in  the  Clazomenian  treasury,  and  weiglis  eight 
talents  and  forty-two  mime ; the  silver  one  stands  in  the  corner 
of  the  ante-chapel,  and  holds  six  hundred  amphora;."  This  is 
known,  because  the  Delpliians  fill  it  at  the  time  of  the  Theo- 
phania.'"  It  is  said  by  the  Delpliians  to  bo  a work  of  Theodore 
the  Samian,'"  and  1 think  that  they  say  true,  for  assuredly  it  is 
the  work  of  no  common  artist.  Croesus  sent  also  four  silver 


® Tlie  reading  rplrov  li^uriXavrov  sug- 
gested by  and  adopted  by 

^ehweigbsDuser,  Gaisford,  and  Btihr, 
seems  to  bo  re<}uirtHl  instead  of  the  rp(a 
rj^urdkayra  of  the  MSS,,  not  only  be- 
cause !lerodotus  must  have  known  pure 
gold  to  bo  heavier  than  alloyed,  but 
also  because  he  is  not  in  tbo  habit  of 
reckoning  by  half  talents.  He  would 
not  bo  more  likely  to  say  of  a thing, 
“ it  weighed  three  half-talents,”  than  a 
modem  to  say,  “ it  weighed  three  half- 
pouDda.”  With  respect  to  the  weight 
of  these  ingots,  it  has  been  calculated 
(Bahr  in  loc.)  from  their  size,  that  those 
of  pure  gold  weighed  325  lbs.  (French  ), 
and  therefore  those  of  pile  or  alloyed 
gold  2(>0  lbs.  To  this  result  it  is  ob- 
jected that  it  produces  a Uileut  not  else- 
where heard  of,  viz,  one  of  130  Iba. 
(French).  Herodotus,  however,  would 
be  a better  judge  of  the  size  of  the 
ingots  than  of  their  weight.  He  pro- 
bably measured  them  W'ith  his  own 
band,  but  he  must  have  taken  the  woid 
of  the  Delphians  as  to  what  they  weighed. 
The  Delphians  are  not  likely  to  have 
uiuierstated  their  value. 

Vide  infra,  ii.  180,  v.  62.  It  was 
burnt  accidentally — airro^iartts  Kunxdrj. 


**  Above  5000  gallons  (cf.  iv.  81). 
There  is  no  need  of  the  correction 
of  V'nlckonaer  (Bco^cWoiat  for  0«o^- 
Wot<ri),  since  both  in  Julius  Pollux  (i. 
i.  34)  and  in  Philostratus  (Vit.  ApoU. 
Tyan.  iv.  31)  there  is  mention  of  theTheo- 
phania,  as  a festival  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks.  No  imrticulors  are  known  of  it. 

^ Vide  infra,  iii.  42.  Pausauios  as- 
cribed to  Theodore  of  Samos  the  inven- 
tion of  casting  in  bronze,  and  spoke  of 
him  also  as  an  arcbitoct  (iii.  xii.  § 8; 
VIII.  xiv.  § 5).  Pliny  agreed  with  both 
statemeuts  (fs’at.  Hist.  xxxv.  12),  and 
described  also  certain  minute  works  of 
hU  making.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
there  were  two  Theodores,  both  Sa- 
mians; the  first,  the  architect  and  in- 
ventor of  costing  in  bronze,  who  fiou- 
rished  before  n.c.  600 : the  second,  the 
maker  of  this  bowl,  and  also  of  the  ring 
of  Polycratcs  (cf.  Bahr  ad  loc.).  The 
genealogy  of  the  family  is  thus  given  by 
K.  0.  Miiller — 

Rhcccns  (ab.  d.c.  640) 

I 

I ■ ■ ■ I 

Tbc-oUurus.  Teledcs  (ac.  600) 

Tlifodurus  (ac.  560) 
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casks,  which  are  in  the  Corintliian  treasun',  and  two  lustral 
vases,  a golden  and  a silver  one.  On  the  former  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  claim  it  as  a gift  of 
theirs,  but  wrongly,  since  it  was  really  given  by  Croesus.  The 
inscription  upon  it  was  cut  by  a Delphian,  who  wished  to 
pleasure  the  Lacedaemonians.  His  name  is  known  to  me,  but  I 
forbear  to  mention  it.  The  boy,  tlirough  wliose  liand  the  water 
runs,  is  (I  confess)  a Lacedojmonian  gift,  but  they  did  not  give 
either  of  the  lustral  vases.  Besides  these  various  oftierings, 
Creesus  sent  to  Delphi  many  others  of  less  account,  among  the 
rest  a number  of  round  silver  basins.  Also  he  dedicated  a 
female  figure  in  gold,  tlireo  cubits  high,  which  is  Siiid  by  the 
Delphians  to  be  the  stattie  of  his  baking-woman ; and  further, 
he  presented  the  necklace  and  the  girdles  of  his  wife. 

52.  These  were  the  offerings  sent  by  Creosus  to  Delphi.  To 
the  shriue  of  Amphiaraus,  with  whose  valour  and  misfortune 
he  w'as  acquainted,*  he  sent  a shield  entirely  of  gold,  and  a 
spear,  also  of  solid  gold,  both  head  and  shaft.  They  were  still 
existing  in  my  day  at  Thebes,  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  Ismeuian 
Apollo. 

53.  The  messengers  who  had  the  charge  of  conveying  these 
treasures  to  the  shrines,  received  instructions  to  ask  the  oracles 
whether  Croesus  should  go  to  war  with  the  Persians,  and  if  so, 
whether  he  should  strengthen  himself  by  the  forces  of  an  ally. 
Accordingly,  when  they  had  reached  their  destinations  and  pre- 
sented the  gifts,  they  proceeded  to  consult  the  oracles  in  the 
following  terms: — “ Creesus,  king  of  Lydia  and  other  countries, 
believing  that  these  are  the  only  real  oracles  in  all  the  world, 
has  sent  you  such  presents  ns  your  discoveries  deserved,  and  now 
inquires  of  you  whether  he  shall  go  to  war  with  the  Persians, 
and  if  so,  whether  ho  shall  strengthen  himself  by  the  forces  of 
a confederate.”  Both  the  oracles  agreed  in  the  tenor  of  their 
reply,  which  was  in  each  case  a prophecy  that  if  Cru-siis  attacked 
the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a mighty  emj)ire,  and  a recom- 


* For  the  story  of  Amphiaraus,  cf. 
Pausan.  i.  34,  ii.  13,  § 6.  iEschyL  Sept, 
contr.  Th.  5(54  et  setjq.  The  “ iui«for- 
time  **  is  his  being  engulfed  near  0r6pus, 
or,  (as  some  said)  at  Harms  in  Ikcotia. 

The  fact  that  the  gifts  sent  to  Amphi- 
aralis  were  seen  by  Herodotus  at 
does  not  militate  against  the  position 
maintained  in  a former  note,  that  the 
oracular  shriue  of  Amphiaraus  was  not 


at  Thebes  but  at  Ordpua.  The  Thebans, 
ere  they  lost  On*>puB  to  Attica,  might 
have  carried  away  the  most  valuable  of 
its  treasures  to  their  o>vn  city,  indeed 
thU  passage  may  rather  be  adduced  as 
proof  that  the  shrine  of  Amphiaraus  was 
not  at  Thebes.  For,  had  it  been,  why 
should  the  shield  and  spear  have  been 
in  the  temple  of  Ismeuian  Apollo,  and 
not  at  the  shrine  itself  ? 
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SPARTA  AND  ATHENS  THE  TWO  MOST  • Rook  1. 


mendiitiou  to  him  to  look  and  see  who  were  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  make  alliance  with  tliem. 

54.  At  the  receipt  of  these  oracular  replies  Crmsus  was  over- 
joyed, and  feeling  sure  now  that  he  would  destroy  the  empire  of 
the  I’ersians,  he  sent  once  more  to  Pytho,  and  prestmted  to  the 
Delphians,  the  number  of  whom  ho  had  ascertained,  two  gold 
staters  apiece.^  In  return  for  this  the  Delphians  granted  to 
Crcosus  and  the  Lydians  the  privilege  of  precedency  in  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  exemption  from  all  (Jiarges,  the  most  honour- 
able scat  at  the  festivals,  and  the  perpetual  right  of  bticoming 
at  j)leasure  citizens  of  their  town. 

55.  After  seuduig  tlasie  presents  to  tlie  Deljihian.s,  Croesus  a 
third  time  consulted  the  oracle,  for  having  once  proved  its 
truthfulness,  he  wished  to  make  constant  use  of  it.  The  question 
wheret(j  ho  now  desired  an  answr-r  was — “ Whether  his  kingdom 
would  be  of  long  duration  ? ” The  following  was  the  reply  of 
the  Pythoness : — 

**  Wait  till  the  time  elvill  come  when  a mule  in  monarch  of  Media; 

Then,  thou  delicate  Lydian,  away  to  the  pebhlea  of  llennua;  * 
lliuto,  oh!  hiiato  thee  away,  nor  bludli  to  behave  like  a coward.** 

5G.  Of  all  the  answers  that  had  reached  him,  this  pleased  him 
far  the  best,  for  it  seemed  ineredible  that  a mule  should  ever 
come  to  he  king  of  the  IMedes,  and  so  he  concluded  that  the 
sovereignty  would  never  depart  from  himself  or  his  seed  after 
him.  Afterwards  he  tunuxl  his  thoughts  to  the  alliance  which 
he  had  been  recommended  to  contract,  and  sought  to  ascertain 
by  inquiry  which  was  the  most  jwwerful  of  the  Grecian  states. 
Jlis  ini)uiries  jh tinted  out  to  him  two  states  as  pre-eminent  above 
the  rest.  These  were  the  Lacedremonians  and  the  Athenians, 
the  former  of  Doric  the  latter  of  Ionic  blood.  And  indeed  These 
two  nations  had  held  from  very  early  times  the  most  distin- 
guishiKl  place  in  Greece,  the  one  being  a Pehisgic  the  other  a 
Hellenic  jxtople,  and  the  one  having  never  quitted  its  original 
seats,  while  the  other  had  Is'cn  excessively  migratory ; for 
during  the  reign  of  Deucalion,  Phthiotis  was  the  country  in 
which  the  llellcues  dwelt,  hut  under  Dorus,  the  sou  of  Ilelleu, 


* For  the  value  of  the  stater  see  note 
on  Book  vii.  ch.  ‘28. 

® The  Hermus  is  the  modem  Kodua  or 
Gkiediz  Chaif  which  rises  in  the  Morad 
inouiitains  oud  runs  into  the  sea  near 
Smyrna.  Sardis  was  till  recently  a vil- 
lage known  as  Sort ; but  M.  Texier  de- 


clares that  there  is  now  no  place  of  the 
name  (Asie  Mineure,  vol.  iii.  p.  17).  It 
was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Her- 
mus, at  the  point  where  the  Pact^Ius,  a 
brook  descending  from  Tm61us,  joined 
the  great  stream. 


Chap.  53-57. 
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they  moved  to  the  true!  at  the  base  of  O.ssa  and  Olympus,  which 
is  called  Histimotis ; forced  to  retire  from  that  region  by  the 
Cadmeians,'  they  settled,  under  the  name  of  JIacedni,  in  the 
chain  of  Pindus.  Hence  they  once  more  removed  and  came  to 
Dryopis  ; and  from  Dryopis  liaving  entered  the  Peloponnese  ‘ in 
this  way,  they  became  known  as  Dorians. 

57.  What  the  language  of  the  I’elasgi  was  I cannot  say  with 
any  certainty.  If,  however,  we  may  form  a conjecture  from  the 
tongue  sjfoken  by  the  Pelasgi  of  the  pro.scnt  day, — those,  for 
instance,  who  live  at  Creston  above  the  Tyrrhenians,'  who  for- 
merly dwelt  in  the  district  named  Thessaliotis,  and  were  neigh- 
bours of  the  people  now  called  the  Dorians, — or  those  again  who 
founded  I’lacia  and  Scylace  upon  the  Helle.spont,  who  had  pre- 
viously dwelt  for  some  time  with  the  Athenians,’ — or  those,  in 
short,  of  any  other  of  the  cities  which  have  dropped  the  name 
but  are  in  fact  Pelasgian  ; if,  I say,  we  are  to  form  a conjecture 
from  any  of  these,  we  must  pronounce  that  the  I’elasgi  spoke  a 


• The  Cadmeians  wore  the  Gracco- 
Phatnician  race  (their  name  merely  sig- 
nifying *‘the  KiUitems**),  who  in  the 
aute-Trojan  times,  occupied  the  coun- 
try which  wiw  afterwards  called  Bmotia. 
lienee  the  Greek  tntgediaiis,  in  plays  of 
which  ancient  Thebes  is  the  scene  (,/Kecb. 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  Sophocl,  CKd.  U.  and  Au- 
tig.  E\irip.  PhcciiUs.),  invariably  speak 
of  tile  I'hebaiia  as  Ka8/i«roi,  KoSftftof 
Xfwf.  The  B^jcotiana  of  Amc  in  Thes- 
saly expelled  the  Cadmeians  from  the 
region  historically  known  aa  Ikootia, 
some  time  (bO  years)  after  the  Trojan 
war  ^Thucyd.  i.  12),  The  Cadmehms 
ded  m various  directions.  Tliey  01*0 
found  at  Athens  (iufr.  v.  57),  at  JSjairta 
(inf.  iv.  147),  luid  in  Asia  Minor  (inf.  i. 
146).  Some  may  have  fled  to  Histia'dihi, 
the  north-western  p<jrtion  of  Thesaaly, 
a mountain  tract  watered  by  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Peneus.  Such  regions 
were  not  so  much  coveted  by  the  power- 
ful invaders  as  the  more  fertile  plains. 

• After  many  vain  attempts  to  force 
an  entrance  by  way  of  the  isthmus,  they 
crossed  the  strait  at  Hhium,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  iEtolians  (Pans.  v.  iii.  5, 
and  Apollodonis,  ii.  vlii.  § 3). 

• Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Home,  i.  p.  34, 

note  89)  would  read  Kp&rwya  for  Kpij- 
<rrira  here,  and  understand  (’roton  or 
Cortona  in  Etruria.  It  is  certain  that 
Dionysius  so  read  and  understood  (cf. 
Dionys.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  26,  p.  69,  Reiske). 
And  the  best  Niebuhr  observes, 


are  defective  in  this  portion  of  Herodo- 
tus, so  that  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
variety  of  reading  in  the  copies  is  of  the 
less  importivuce.  Dahlmann  (Life  of 
Herod,  ch.  iv,  p.  43,  E.  T.)  and  Bdhr, 
(in  loc.)  oppose  this  view,  and  maintain 
the  reading  Kfyiitrriiya.  There  certainly 
were  Crestouians,  and  they  dwelling  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tyrrhenians  too,  in  the 
tract  sometimes  called  Mygdonia  (vide 
Tliucyd.  iv.  1U9;.  But  these  Tyrrhe- 
nians were  themselves  IVlasgi,  as  Thu- 
cydides declares  in  the  passage,  and  so 
should  liave  spoken  the  same  language 
with  the  Crestoniana.  Niebuhr  denies 
that  there  was  any  cUt/  of  Creaton  in 
tliese  parts,  but  in  this  he  contradicts 
Stephen  (ad  voc.  Kfrfi<rr»y). 

An  insuperable  objection  to  Niebuhr’s 
theory  is  the  assertion  of  Herodotus 
that  the  Pelasgic  people  of  whom  he  is 
speaking  **  formerly  dwelt  in  the  district 
named  Theasalidtis,  and  were  neighbours 
of  the  Dorians.”  He  could  not  possibly 
intend  to  speak  so  positively  of  the  jiar- 
ticular  part  of  Greece  in  which  the  Pe- 
lasgic population  of  Etruria  lived  before 
they  occupied  Italy,  an  event  probably 
anterior  to  the  names  Theasalidtis  and 
Dorians. 

’ Vide  infra,  vi.  137.  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 
PausanUs,  i.  28.  On  the  migrations  of 
the  Pelasgi,  their  language,  and  ethnic 
character,  see  the  Essay  appended  to 
book  vi. 
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barbarous  language.*  If  this  were  really  so,  and  the  entire 
Pelasgic  race  spoke  the  same  tongue,  the  Atlnuiians,  who  were 
certainly  I’elasgi,  must  have  changed  their  language  at  the 
same  time  that  they  passed  into  the  Hellenic  body ; for  it 
is  a certain  fact  that  the  people  of  Creston  speak  a language 
unlike  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Placianians,  while  the  language  spoken  by  these  two  j>eople 
is  the  same ; which  shows  that  they  both  retain  the  idiom 
which  they  brought  wth  them  into  the  countries  where  they  are 
now  settled. 

58.  The  Hellenic  race  has  never,  since  its  first  origin,  changed 
its  speech.  This  at  least  seems  evident  t«  me.  It  was  a branch 
of  the  Pelasgic,  whi<;h  separated  from  the  main  Ixidy,"  and  at 
first  was  scanty  in  numbers  and  gf  little  power;  but  it  gradually 
spread  3nd  increased  to  a multitude  of  nations,  chiefly  by  the 
voluntary  entrance  into  its  ranks  of  numerous  tribes  of  bar- 
barians.* The  Pelasgi,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  as  I think,  a 
barbarian  nice  which  never  greatly  multiplied. 

5y.  On  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  these  two  nations, 
Croesus  found  that  one,  the  Athenian,  was  in  a state  of  grievous 
oppression  and  distraction  under  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  was  at  that  time  tyrant  of  Athens.  Hijijiocrates, 
when  he  was  a private  citizen,  is  said  to  have  gone  once  ujwn  a 
time  to  Olympia  to  see  the  games,  when  a wonderful  jirodigy 
happened  to  him.  As  he  was  employed  in  sacrificing,  the 
cauldrons  which  stood  near,  full  of  water  and  of  the  flesh  of  the 
victims,  began  to  boil  without  the  help  of  fire,  so  that  the  water 


* The  PelaAj^ans  were  a different 
nation  from  the  Hellenes;  their  language 
waa  peculiar,  and  not  Greek  : thU  asser- 
tion, however,  must  not  be  stretched  to 
imply  a diffci-ence  like  tlmt  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Illyrian  or  Thracian. 
Nations  whose  languages  were  more  near- 
ly akin  thai)  the  Latin  and  Greek,  would 
still  speak  so  as  not  to  be  mutually  un- 
derstood; and  this  is  what  Herodotus 
has  in  his  eye.”  (Niebuhr’s  Uom.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  27.) 

® IlfXewryt- 

Kou.  This  is  the  term  which  Herodotus 
uses  when  he  wishes  to  express  the  di- 
vergence of  a btanch  stream  from  the 
main  current  of  a river.  Vide  infra,  iv. 
56.  *E/38ofi04  5#  Vi/iftos  worafi6s  Atc- 
(Tx>e'rai  fx*y  roD  hopvff$4v(os,  k. 
T,  A.  When  the  river  divides  into  two 


or  more  equal  channels,  the  verb  used 
is  the  simjile  ii*  17- 

fpi4>a<rlas  65ovs  N«7Aof].  iv. 
3y.  ffx^f**^**  <Tr6^iara  rou  ^Itrrpov* 
The  assertion  of  Herodotus  therefore 
is,  that  the  Hellenes  6rcmrA<’tf  fnm  the 
Pelasgi.  Neither  the  “separee  des  Pe- 
lasges  ” of  Larcher,  nor  the  discretum 
k Pelasgioo  genera”  of  SSchweighsuser 
sufficiently  express  this  meaning. 

* Thucydides  explains  further,  that 
the  various  tribes  of  Pelasgi  became 
HcllenizcHl  by  the  voluntary  placing 
of  themselves  under  Hellenic  guidance, 
from  a conviction  of  the  benefit  that 
would  thereby  accrue  to  them  (Thucyd. 
i.  3.  iwayofifvwy  aitrous  ^ir’  is 

dAAas  iroActt,  Kaff  fKitrrovs  ijii] 
6fitXla  piaWoy  Ko\i7<r$at  *EX\rfyas). 
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overflowed  the  pots.  Chilon  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  hajtpened 
to  be  there  and  to  witness  the  prodijry,  advised  Hippocrates,  if 
he  were  unmarried,  never  to  take  into  his  house  a wife  who 
could  bear  him  a child ; if  he  already  had  one,  to  send  her  back 
to  her  friends ; if  he  had  a son,  to  disown  him.  Chilon’s  advice 
did  not  at  all  please  Hippocrates,  who  disregarded  it,  and  some 
time  after  became  the  father  of  I’isistratus.  This  PLsistratus,  at 
a time  when  there  was  civil  contention  in  Attica  between  the 
party  of  the  Sea-coast  headed  by  Megacles  the  son  of  .tyemaeon, 
and  that  of  the  Plain  headed  by  Lyeurgus,  one  of  the  Aristolaids, 
formed  the  project  of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  with  this  view 
created  a third  party.’  Gathering  together  a band  of  partisans, 
and  giving  himself  out  for  the  protector  of  the  Highlanders,  ho 
contrived  the  following  stratagem.  He  womided  himself  and 
his  mules,  and  then  drove  his  chariot  into  the  market-place, 
professing  to  have  just  escaped  an  attack  of  his  enemies,  who 
had  attempted  his  life  as  he  was  on  his  way  into  the  country. 
He  besought  the  people  to  assign  him  a guard  to  protect  his 
person,  reminding  them  of  the  glory  which  he  had  gained  when 
he  led  the  attack  upon  the  Megarians,  and  took  the  town  of 
Nisa'a,’  at  the  same  time  performing  many  other  exploits.  The 
Athenians,  deceived  by  his  storj%  appointed  him  a band  of 
citizens  to  serve  as  a guard,  who  were  to  carry  clubs  instead 
of  spears,  and  to  accomj)any  him  wherever  he  went.  Thus 
strengthened,  Pisistratus  broke  into  revolt  and  seized  the  citadel. 
In  this  way  he  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  without  disturbing  the  previously  existing 
offices  or  altering  any  of  the  laws.  Ho  administered  the  state 
according  to  the  established  usages,  and  his  arrangements  were 
vrise  and  salutary. 


’ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  theee 
local  factiona  niuet  also  have  been  poli- 
tical parties.  Indeed  one  of  them,  that 
of  the  Highlanders  {tnrtpdKptot\  is  iden- 
tified by  Herodotus  himself  with  the 
demus  or  Democratical  ]>arty.  The  two 
others  are  connected  by  Plutarch  (Solon, 
c.  13),  and  on  grounds  of  probability, 
with  the  Oligarchical  and  the  Moderate 
party.  ;See  the  Essays  appended  to 
BtJok  V.  Essay  ii.) 

* Plutarch  mentions  a war  between 
Athens  and  Megara,  under  the  conduct 
of  Solon,  in  which  Pisistratus  was  said 
to  have  distinguished  himself  fSolon.  c. 
by,  as  having  occurred  before  Solon’s  le- 


gislation, I.  e.  before  D.c.  594.  Mr.  Orote 
justly  observes  that  distinction  gained 
five  and  thirty  years  before  would  have 
availed  Pisistratus  but  little  in  the  party 
conflicts  of  this  period.  The  objection 
that  he  could  not,  when  so  young,  be 
said  with  any  propriety  to  have  captured 
Kisa^i  is  not  so  well  founded,  for  a young 
officer  may  lead  a storming  party,  or 
oven  command  at  the  siege  of  a town  not 
the  chief  object  of  the  war,  and  in  either 
case  would  be  smd  to  have  captured  the 
place.  The  chief  scene  of  this  war  was 
8alamis.  (See  Mr.  Grote’s  history,  vol. 
iih  p.  note). 
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Rook  I. 


60.  However,  after  a little  time,  the  partisans  of  Megaele.s 
and  thase  of  Lyeurgns  agreed  to  forget  their  differences,  an-1 
united  to  drive  him  out.  So  Pisistratu.s,  having  by  the  means 
de.scribed  first  made  liimself  master  of  Atlieiis,  lost  his  power 
again  before  it  liad  time  to  take  root.  No  sooner,  however,  wjis 
he  departed  than  the  factions  which  liad  driven  him  out 
quarrelled  anew,  and  at  la.st  Megacles,  wearied  with  the  struggle, 
sent  a herald  to  Pisistratus,  with  an  offer  to  re-establish  him  ou 
the  throne  if  ho  would  marry  his  daughter. . I’isistratus  cou- 
seuted,  and  on  these  terms  an  agreement  was  concluded  between 
the  two,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  devise  the  mode  of  his 
restoration.  And  here  the  device  on  which  they  hit  was  the 
silliest  that  I find  on  record,  more  especially  considering  that 
the  Greeks  have  been  from  very  ancient  times  distinguished 
from  the  barbarians  by  superior  sagacity  aud  freedom  from 
foolish  simpleness,  and  remembering  that  the  persons  on  whom 
this  trick  was  played  were  not  only  Greeks  but  Athenians,  who 
have  the  credit  of  suq)assing  all  other  Greeks  in  cleverness. 
There  was  in  the  Paeanian  district  a woman  named  Phya,*  whoso 
height  oidy  fell  short  of  four  cubits  by  three  fingers’  breadth, 
and  who  was  altogether  comely  to  look  u|xm.  This  woman  they 
clothed  in  comj)leto  armour,  and,  instructing  her  as  to  the 
carriage  which  she  was  to  maintain  in  order  to  beseem  her  part, 
they  placed  her  in  a chariot  and  drove  to  the  city.  Heralds  had 
bei'ii  sent  forward  to  precede  her,  and  to  make  proclamation  to 
this  effect : “ Citizens  of  Athens,  receive  again  Pisistratus  wdth 
friendly  minds.  Minerva,  who  of  all  men  honours  him  tho 
most,  herself  conducts  him  back  to  her  own  citadel.”  This 
they  proclaimed  in  all  directions,  and  immediately  the  rumour 
spread  tluoughout  the  country  districts  that  Jlinerva  was  bring- 
ing back  her  favourite.  They  of  the  city  also,  fully  persuaded 


* It  is  related  that  this  Phya  was  tho 
daughter  of  a certain  Socrates,  aud  made 
a livelihood  by  selling  chaplets,  yet  that 
she  was  afterwards  married  by  Pisistra- 
tus  to  his  son  Hipimrebus,  which  seems 
very  improbable.  (^8ee  Clitodem.  Fr. 
24.) 

Mr.  Qrote  has  some  just  remarks  upon 
the  observations  with  which  Herodotus 
accompanies  the  story  of  Pliya.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pisis- 
tratus fully  believed  in  the  occasional 
presence  upon  earth  of  the  Gods.  Mr. 
Grote  refers  to  the  well-known  appear- 


ance of  the  God  Pan  to  Pbidippides  a 
little  before  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
which  Herodotus  himself  states  to  have 
been  received  as  true  by  the  Athenians 
(vi.  Ki5).  Ho  might  have  cnmjiared  also 
the  story  of  the  gigantic  pbantom*war- 
rior  at  Marathon  who  smote  Episdlus 
with  blindness  as  he  passed  by  him  to 
strike  the  imui  at  his  side  (Herod, 
117),  and  that  of  the  appearance  of  the 
two  superhuman  boplit^  in  the  battle 
with  the  Persians  at  Delphi,  whom  the 
Delphians  recognised  for  their  local  he- 
lves, Phylacus  aud  Antonoiu  (viii. 


D'u'  ' ■ L ~0(>'J If 
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that  the  woman  was  tlie  veritable  goddess,  prostrated  themselves 
before  her,  and  reeeived  Pisistratus  back. 

Cl.  Pisistratus,  having  thus  recovered  the  sovereignty,  mar- 
ried, according  to  ngreement,  the  daughter  of  Megacles.  As, 
however,  he  had  already  a family  of  grown  up  sons,  and  the 
Alcmmonidro  were  supposed  to  be  under  a curse,‘  he  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  issue  of  the  marriage.  Uis  wife  at 
first  kept  this  matter  to  herself,  but  after  a time,  either  her 
mother  questioned  her,  or  it  may  be  that  she  told  it  of  her  own 
accord.  At  any  rate,  she  informetl  her  mother,  and  so  it  reached 
her  father’s  ears.  Megacdes,  indignant  at  receiving  an  affront  from 
such  a quarter,  in  his  anger  instantly  made  up  his  differences 
with  the  opposite  faction,  on  which  Pisistratus,  aware  of  what 
was  planning  against  him,  took  himself  out  of  the  country. 
Arrived  at  Eretria,  he  held  a council  with  his  children  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  opinion  of  Hippiaa  prevailed,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  aim  at  regaining  the  sovereignty.  The  first  step 
was  to  obtain  advances  of  money  from  such  states  as  were  under 
obligations  to  them.  By  these  means  they  collected  large  sums 
from  several  countries,  especially  from  the  Thebans,  who  gave 
them  far  more  than  any  of  the  rest.  To  be  brief,  time  passed, 
and  all  was  at  length  got  ready  for  their  return.  A band  of 
Argive  mercenaries  arrived  from  the  Peloponnese,  and  a certain 
Naxian  named  Lygdamis,  who  volunteered  his  services,  was 
particularly  zealous  in  the  cause,  supplying  both  men  and 
money. 

C2.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  their  exile  the  family  of  Pisis- 
tratus  Set  sail  from  Eretria  on  their  return  home.  They  made 
the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Marathon,  where  they  encamped,  and 
Were  joined  by  their  partisans  from  the  capital  and  by  numbers 
from  the  country  districts,  who  loved  tyranny  better  than  free- 
dom. At  Athens,  while  I’isi.stratus  was  obtaining  funds,  and 
even  after  he  landed  at  Marathon,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
his  proceedings.  AVhen,  however,  it  became  known  that  he  had 
left  Marathon,  and  was  marching  upon  the  city,  preparations 
were  made  for  resistance,  the  whole  force  of  the  state  was  levied, 
and  led  against  the  returning  exiles.  Meantime  the  army  of 


* Vide  infra«  v.  70-1 ; Thucyd.  5.  126; 
Plut,  Solon,  c.  12.  The  curse  rested  on 
them  upon  account  of  their  treatment  of 
the  partisans  of  Cylon.  The  archon  of 
the  time,  M^aclee,  not  only  broke  faith 


with  them  after  he  had,  by  a pledge  to 
spare  their  lives,  induced  them  to  leave 
the  sacn>d  precinct  of  Minerva  in  the 
Acropolis,  but  also  slew  a number  at 
the  altar  of  the  Kuiueuidea. 
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Pisistratus,  which  liad  broken  up  from  Marathon,  meeting  their 
adversaries  near  the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Jlinerva,®  pitelicd 
their  camp  opjK>.site  them.  Here  a certain  soothsayer,  Amphi- 
lytus  by  name,  an  Acarnanian,’  moved  by  a divine  impulse, 
came  into  the  presence  of  Pisistratus,  and  approaching  him 
uttered  this  prophecy  in  the  hexameter  measure ; — 

**  Now  has  the  caat  been  made,  the  net  is  out-spread  in  the  water, 

Through  the  moonahiny  night  the  tunnies  will  enter  the  meshes/* 

G3.  Such  was  the  prophecy  uttered  under  a divine  inspira- 
tion. Pisistratus,  apprehending  its  meaning,  declared  that  he 
accepted  the  oracle,  and  instantly  led  on  his  army.  The 
Athenians  from  the  city  had  just  finished  their  midday  meal, 
after  wliich  they  had  betaken  themselves,  some  to  dice,  others 
to  sleep,  when  Pisistratus  with  his  troops  fell  upon  them  and  put 
them  to  the  rouL  As  soon  as  the  flight  began,  Pisistratus  be- 
thought himself  of  a most  wise  contrivance,  whereby  the 
Athenians  might  be  induced  to  disperse  and  not  unite  in  a body 
any  more.  He  mounted  his  sons  on  horseback  and  sent  them 
on  in  front  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  exhort  them  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  return  each  man  to  his  home.  The  Athenians 
took  the  advice,  and  Pisistratus  became  for  the  tliird  time 
master  of  Athens.® 


^ Fallen^  wax  a village  of  Attica,  near 
Oargettux,  which  is  tho  modem  trarito 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  45:.  It  was 
famous  for  its  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
was  of  such  moguificonce  as  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a H)>ecial  treatise  by  The- 
mison,  whose  book,  entitled  Pallenis,  is 
mentioned  by  Athenicus  (vt.  6,  p.  255). 
The  exact  site  of  the  ancient  village 
seems  to  be  a place  about  1^  miles 
south-west  of  QaritOf  where  there  are 
extensive  remains  (Leake,  ibid.). 

^ Valckeiiaer  proposed  to  read  d 'Aicap- 
(Ionic  form  of  *Ax<M>*'«y*)  the  Aefuv^ 
n»dn,  for  6 'Afcopi^,  the  Lor> 

cber  argued  in  favour  of  this  reading, 
while  Gronovius  considered  that  h Axap- 
xity  might  have  the  meaning  of  *'the 
Acharniau.’*  So  too  Schweighseuser, 
who  renders  **Acaman,  sirejiotius  AcAnr- 
nerusis.*'  The  vicinity  of  Achamse  to 
Pallenc  is  a circumsatnee  of  some  weight 
on  this  side  of  the  question.  And  it  is 
certain  that  Plato  calls  Amphilytus  a 
com(iatnot  'Theag.  p.  124),  and  that 
Clement  calls  him  an  Athenian  (Strom. 
1.  i.  p.  39S).  But  on  the  other  hand 


Acamania  was  famous  for  soothsayers, 
especially  at  this  period.  It  is  only  ne« 
cessary  to  mention  Megistias,  the  Acar- 
nariian  soothsayer,  at  Thermopylae,  and 
Hippumachus,  the  Leucadian  (Leucas 
was  on  tho  coast  of  Acamania)  at  Pla- 
taea.  (Vide  infra,  vii.221,  and  ix.  38.) 

• Mr.  Orote  is  of  opinion  that  **  the 
proceedings”  throughout  this  stniggle 
have  altogether  the  air  of  a concerted 
betrayal”  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p, 
143).  Such,  however,  is  clearly  not  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus.  And  as  the  Ale- 
macouida^  were  undoubtedly  at  the  h«ad 
of  affairs,  and  knew  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  hojM),  but  everything  to  fear, 
from  the  success  of  Pisistratus,  it  seems 
quite  inconceivable  that  they  should 
have  voluntarily  betrayed  the  state  into 
his  hands.  It  is  prejudice  to  suppose 
that  tite  popular  pmty  alone  can  never 
lose  ground  by  its  own  fault,  or  without 
a betra^a/.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been 
that  at  this  time,  before  the  weight  of  a 
tyranny  hod  been  felt,  many,  as  Hero- 
dotus says,  **  loved  tyranny  better  tlian 
freedom,”  and  the  mass  wem  indifferent. 
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64.  Upon  this  he  set  himself  to  root  his  power  more  firmly,  by 
the  aid  of  a numerous  body  of  mercenaries,  and  by  keeping  up 
a full  exchequer,  partly  supplied  from  native  sources,  partly  from 
the  countries  about  the  river  Strymon.’  He  also  demanded  host- 
ages from  many  of  the  Athenians  who  had  remained  at  home,  and 
not  left  Athens  at  liis  approach  ; and  these  he  sent  to  Naxos, 
which  he  had  conquered  by  force  of  arms,  and  given  over  into 
the  charge  of  LygdamLs.‘  Farther,  he  purified  the  island  of 
Delos,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  an  oracle,  after  the  follow- 
ing fashion.  All  the  dead  botlies  wliich  had  been  interred  within 
sight  of  the  temple  he  dug  up,  and  removed  to  another  part  of 
the  isle.^  Thus  was  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  established  at 
Athens,  many  of  the  Athenians  having  fallen  in  the  battle,  and 
many  others  having  fled  the  country  together  with  the  son  of 
Alcmmon. 

65.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Athenians  when  Croesus 
made  inquiry  concerning  them.®  Proceeding  to  seek  informa- 


Besidefl,  Piaisirntus  was  considered  ne  in 
a great  meanure  the  champion  of  demo- 
cracy, and  his  return  waa  looked  on  by 
hU  countrymen  with  much  the  same 
feeling  aa  those  wherewith  the  French 
regarded  that  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in 
1815. 

* The  revenues  of  Pisistratus  were 
derived  in  part  from  the  income-tax  of 
five  per  cent,  which  be  levied  from  his 
subjects  (Tbucyd.  vi.  54. 

9l$tocr^¥  wpac(T6fi9¥oi  r&v  ytyvofiivvy), 
in  port  probably  from  the  silver-mines 
at  Laurium,  which  a little  later  were  so 
remarkably  productive  {Herod,  vii.  144). 
He  had  also  a third  source  of  revenue,  of 
which  Herodotus  hei*c  speaks,  consisting 
apparently  either  of  lands  or  mines  lying 
near  the  Strymou,  and  belonging  to  him 
probably  in  his  private  capacity.  That 
part  of  Thrace  was  famous  for  its  gold 
and  silver  mines  (infr.  v.  17,  2d,  vi.  4b; 
Thucyd.  iv.  105;  Strab.  vii.  p.  481). 
Mr.  Orote  has,  1 think,  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  this  passage  (vol.  iv.  p.  145, 
note  *).  Herotlotus,”  he  says,  **  tells 
us  that  Pisistratus  brought  mercenary 
soldiers  from  the  Strymon,  but  that  he 
levied  the  money  to  )>ay  them  in  Attica: 
rvpayyiia  ^trtKovpourl  t« 
ToWoifft,  Kal  (Tvy6iot<Tiy  ruy 

fiky  avr6$€y,  ray  8c  ’^rpvpioyos  ire- 

roftav  ffvyUyrtyy.’*  The  arguments 
which  he  defends  his  translation  (vol.  vii. 
App.  pp.  588,  569,  3rd  Edition)  seem  to 
me  b^de  the  point.  The^tTiifiri-yTwv  . . 


m/Midrrwv,  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the 
datire  ^Tocoupoicri, 

• ^ It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  Lygdamis 
in  Naxos  with  the  statements  of  Aris- 
totle on  the  subject.  According  to  Aris- 
totle, the  revolution  which  placed  him 
upon  the  thn>ne  was  of  home  growth, 
and  scarcely  admitted  of  the  interference 
of  a foreigner.  Telestagoras,  a man  be- 
loved by  the  common  people,  hiul  been 
grossly  injured  and  insulted  by  some 
youths  belonging  to  the  oligarchy  which 
then  ruled  Naxos.  A general  outbreak 
was  the  consequence,  and  the  common 
people  under  Lygdamis,  who  though  by 
birth  an  aristocrat,  placed  himself  at 
their  head,  overcame  the  oligarchy,  and 
made  Lygdamis  king.  (See  the  Fn^- 
monts  of  Aristotle  in.Miiller'8  Frag.  Hist. 
Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  Fr.  Ifi8,  and  compare 
Arist.  Pol,  V.  V.  § 1.)  It  is  of  course 
quite  poR.«ible  that  Pisistratus  may  have 
lent  Lygdamis  some  aid  ; but  if  we  ac- 
cept Aristotle's  account,  which  seems 
too  circumstantial  to  bo  false,  we  must 
consider  Herodotus  to  have  been  idtoge- 
ther  mistiiken  in  his  view  of  the  matter. 

* Comparl  Tlmcyd.  iii.  104. 

* The  embivisy  of  Croesus  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  l»eeii  subsefpient  to  the  final 
establishment  of  Pisistratus  at  Athen.s, 
which  w«as  in  b.C.  542  at  the  earliest. 
(See  Clinton’s  F.  H.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252-4.) 
It  probably  occurred  during  his  first 
term  of  jwwer. 
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CONDITION  OF  SPARTA— LYCURGUS. 


Book  I. 


tion  concorning  the  Lacedsomonians,  he  learnt  that,  after  pass- 
ing through  a period  of  great  depression,  they  had  lately  been 
victorious  in  a war  with  the  people  of  Tegea ; for,  during  the 
joint  reign  of  Leo  and  Agasicles,  kings  of  Sparta,  the  i>ace- 
dicmonians,  successful  in  all  their  other  wars,  suft'ered  continual 
defeat  at  the  haiuls  of  the  Tegeans.  At  a still  earlier  period 
they  had  l>een  the  very  worst  governed  people  in  Greece,  as 
well  in  matters  of  internal  management  as  in  their  relations 
towards  foreigners,  from  whom  they  kept  entirely  aloof.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  being  well  governed  were  the 
following: — Lycurgus,  a man  of  distinction  among  the  Spartans, 
had  gone  to  Delphi,  to  visit  the  oracle.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
into  the  inner  fane,  when  the  Pythoness  exclaimed  aloud, 

**  Oh  ! thou  great  I/ycurgiis,  that  com’st  to  my  beautiful  dwelling, 

Dear  to  Jove,  and  to  all  who  ait  in  th«  halU  of  Olympua, 

Whether  to  hail  thee  a god  1 know  not,  or  only  a mortal. 

But  my  hope  ia  atroug  that  a god  thou  wilt  prove,  Lycurgus.** 

Some  report  l>esides,  that  the  Pythoness  delivered  to  him  the 
entire  system  of  laws  which  are  still  observed  by  the  Spartans. 
The  Iju'edmmonians,  however,  themselves  aasert  that  Lycurgu.s, 
when  he  was  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Labotas,*  king  of  Sparta, 
and  regent  in  his  room,  introduced  them  from  Crete ; ‘ for  as 
soon  as  he  became  regent,  he  alten'd  the  whole  of  the  existing 
customs,  substituting  new  ones,  which  he  took  care  should  bo 
observed  by  all.  After  this  he  arranged  whatever  appertained 
to  war,  establishing  the  Enomoti®,  Trincades,  and  Syssitia,* 


* Since  Labotas  wiw,  in  all  probability, 
nttways  related  to  I.ycurgua,  being  of 
the  other  royal  houae,  and  Lycurgus  U 
aaid  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  vii.  § 2)  and 
moat  ancient  writers  to  have  been  regent 
fnr  Charilaiia,  it  has  been  pioposed  (Star- 
sham,  Can.  Chron.  p.  4:iH)  to  rend — Av- 
Kovpyoy  Ibarra  a^t\^iB4ov  fi*p 

iuvToUt  $aat\€voyros  5< 

Afa>$w7tw.  Lurcher  ap{»ruves  of  this 
eiueiulation,  and  translates  accordingly. 
Cliutuu  alao  is  satistittil  with  it.  (F.  11. 
vol.  i.  p.  144,  note  **.)  But  in  the  first 
place  the  reading  in  Herodotus  is  at  least 
AS  old  as  Pausanias,  who  airs,  **  Hero- 
dotus in  bis  discourae  of  Creesus  asserts 
that  Labotns  in  his  boyhood  bad  for 
guarflioii  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver.”  (Pans. 
III.  ii.  § 3.)  And  secondly,  the  altera- 
tion would  cot  remove  the  ditficulty. 
For  Labotas  wiis  dead  seventy  years  l.>e- 
fore  Charilaiis  mounted  the  throne.  The 


truth  seems  to  be  that  Herodotus  has 
simply  miule  a mistake. 

* Aristotle  w’as  of  this  opinion  (Polit. 
II.  vii.  §1).  Kol  yhp  to  IK  9 aol 
rai  84  rii  vXtttrra  rlfr 

KprtriK^K  woXtrtloK  ^ r«o*  Acucwrwr  • . . 
#tol  yap  rdr  AvKovpyoVt  tirirpa- 

wtlay  rijK  XapiXdov  rou  fiaffiKtvs  KaraXt- 
irwr  arc8^^i}<r«,  rdrt  rhv  w\§ioTotf  8ta- 
rpfi^oi  Kp4fTTfif. 

^ That  tiie  iy^^oriai  were  divisions  of 
the  Spartan  cohort  ^ proved  by 

the  concurrent  testimony  of  Thucydides 
(v.  68)  and  Xenophon  (Hollen.  vi.  ir. 
§ 12;  Hep.  Lac.  si.  § 4).  Thucydid^ 
says  tlie  contained  four  piente- 

costyos  and  512  men,  the  )>entocosty8 
four  enom«)ties,  and  128  men.  Xeno- 
phon gives  but  two  }>entecostyes  to  the 
two  enomoties  to  the  pente- 
costys.  It  is  probable  that  the  S|>artaus 
hod  changed  the  organization  of  their 
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besides  which  he  instituted  the  senate,^  and  the  ephoralty.* 
Such  was  the  way  in  wliich  the  Lacedaemonians  became  a well- 
govemed  people. 

66.  On  the  death  of  Lycurgus  they  built  him  a temple,  and 
ever  since  they  have  worshipjjcd  him  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
Their  soil  l>eing  good  and  the  population  numerous,  they  sprang 
up  rapidly  to  power,  and  became  a flourishing  people.  In  con- 
sequence they  soon  ceased  to  be  satisfied  to  stay  quiet ; and, 
regarding  the  Arcadirtns  as  very  much  their  inferiors,  they  sent 
to  consult  the  oracle  about  conquering  the  whole  of  ArcadiiU 
The  Pythoness  thus  answered  them : 

“ Gravest  thou  Arcady  T Bold  U thy  craving.  I shall  not  content  it. 

Many  the  men  that  in  Arcady  dwell,  whose  food  is  the  acorn — 

They  will  never  allow  thee.  It  is  not  1 that  am  niggard. 

I will  give  thee  to  dance  in  Tegea,  with  noisy  foot-f^l, 

And  with  the  measuring  line  mete  out  the  glorious  champaign.** 

When  the  Lacediemonians  received  this  reply,  leaving  the  rest 
of  Arcadia  untouched,  they  marched  against  the  Tegeans,  carry- 
ing with  them  fetters,  so  confident  had  this  oracle  (which  was, 
in  truth,  but  of  base  metal)  made  them  that  they  would  enslave 
the  Tegeans.  The  battle,  however,  went  against  them,  and 
many  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Then  these  pt'rsons,  wearing 
the  fetters  which  they  had  themselves  brought,  and  fastened 


Army  during  the  interviJ.  The  word 
4imfioria  implies  that  its  members  were 
Itound  together  by  a common  oath.  Cf. 
Hesych.  in  voc.  Tif 

<T^ay(t0y  iy<ifioros. 

Of  the  nothing  seems  to  be 

known.  TLiey  may  have  been  also  divi* 
sions  of  the  army — but  divisions  con- 
fined to  the  camp,  not  existing  in  the 
held. 

Tlie  word  <rv<rchta  would  seem  in  this 
place  not  to  have  its  ordinary  significa- 
tion, **  common  meals  ” or  “ mesHcs/* 
but  to  be  applied  to  the  **  set  of  persons 
who  were  appointed  to  mess  together.** 
In  Sparta  itself,  each  **mess*’  usually 
consisted  of  15  persons.  This  was  pro* 
bably  the  case  also  in  the  camp,  civil 
and  military  arrangemeuts  in  Sparta 
being  mixed  up  iuRe(>arabIy.  If  so,  the 
Tptriiciis  may  have  contained  two  messes, 

^ It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  Lycur- 
gns  should  in  any  sense  have  instituted 
the  senate.  If  it  ever  comes  to  pass  in 
A monarchy  that  the  council  of  the  no- 
bles censes  to  be  a power  in  the  state, 
it  does  not  owe  its  re-estnblishment  to 
royal,  or  fp«i«-royal  authority.  Nothing 
VOL.  I, 


less  than  a revolution  can  recover  it. 
Compare  the  history  of  Rome  under  the 
last  Tarquin  Lycurgus  appears  to  have 
made  scarcely  any  changes  in  the  con^ti^ 
tutvm.  What  he  did  was  to  alter  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  people.  Wit*i 
r^^ard  to  the  senate,  its  institution  was 
primitive,  And  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  it  had  ever  dropped  out  of  use.  As, 
however,  the  whole  Spartan  constitution 
was  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Lyciir- 
gus,  all  its  parts  came  by  degrees  to  be 
assigned  to  him. 

* The  institution  of  the  Ephoralty  is 
ascribed  to  Lycurgus  by  Xenophon  (De 
Rep.  Laced,  viii.  3),  Satynis  (ap.  Diog. 
l.^rt.  i.  t>8),  and  the  author  of  the  let- 
ters ascribed  to  Plato  (Ep.  viii.).  Plu- 
tarch (Lycurg.  c.  7),  and  Aristotle  (Po- 
lit.  v.  9,  § I ) assign  it  to  Theopompus, 
These  conflicting  statements  are  best  re- 
conciled by  considering  that  the  ephors 
existed  as  a magistracy  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Lycurgus,  but  obtained  an 
entirely  new  position  in  the  reign  of 
Theopompus.  (Cf.  ThirlwalPs  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  H.*i4,  and  see  the  Essays 
appended  to  Book  V.  Essay  i.y 
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together  in  a string,  measured  the  Tegean  plain  as  they  executed 
their  labours.  The  fetters  in  which  they  worked,  wert'  still,  in 
my  day,  preserved  at  Tegea  where  they  hung  round  the  walls  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea.® 

07.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  early  conte.st  with  the 
Tegeans,  the  Ijacedremonians  met  with  nothing  but  defeats ; but 
in  the  time  of  Croesus,  under  the  kings  Auaxandrides  and  Aristo, 
fortune  had  turned  in  their  favour,  in  the  manner  which  I will 
now  relate.  Having  been  worsted  in  every  engagement  by 
their  enemy,  they  sent  to  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  the  oracle 
what  god  they  must  propitiate  to  prevail  in  tlie  war  against  the 
Tegeans.  The  answer  of  the  Pytlioness  was,  that  before  they 
could  prevail,  they  must  remove  to  Sjmrta  the  bones  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon.*  Unable  to  discov(T  his  burial-place, 
they  sent  a second  time,  and  asked  the  go<l  where  tlio  body  of 
the  hero  hud  been  laid.  The  following  was  the  answer  they 
received : — 

**  Level  and  smooth  is  the  plain  where  Arcadian  Tegea  etandeth ; 

There  two  winds  are  ever,  by  strtmg  neceiMity,  blowing, 

Counter-stroke  answers  stroke,  and  evil  lies  upon  evil. 

There  albteeining  Earth  doth  harbour  the  son  of  Atrides ; 

Bring  thou  him  to  thy  city,  and  then  be  Tegea's  master/’ 

Aft«T  this  reply,  the  Lacedmraonians  were  no  nearer  discovering 
the  burial-place  than  before,  though  they  continued  to  search 
for  it  diligently ; until  at  last  a man  named  Lichas,  one  of  the 
Spartans  calknl  Agathoijrgi,  found  it  The  Agathoergi  are 
citizens  who  have  just  served  their  time  among  the  knight.s. 
The  five  eldest  of  the  knights  go  out  every  year,  and  are  bound 
during  the  year  after  their  discharge,  to  go  wherever  the  State 
sends  them,  and  actively  employ  themselves  in  its  service.® 


* Minerva  Alea  was  an  Arcadian  God- 
dess. She  was  worshipped  at  Mautinea, 
Hanthyrea,  and  Alea,  as  well  as  at  Te- 
gen.  Her  temple  at  Tegea  was  particu- 
larly magnificent.  See  the  description 
in  I’aiisauius  (VIII.  xlvii.  § 1-2).  The 
name  Alea  does  not  appear  to  be  a local 
appellative,  like  dssesia  (supra,  ch.  19), 
Palldnis  (ch.  52),  &c.,  but  rather  a title, 
s^ifving  ‘protectress* — lit.  “she  who 
gives  encufiey 

* Com{.tare  the  removal  of  the  bones 
of  Ti^auieiiua  from  lielice  to  Sparta 
(Pausuu.  VII.  i.  § 3);  of  Theseus  from 
Soyn>8  to  Athens  (ib.  iii.  lii.  § 6);  of 
Khesus  from  the  plain  of  Tmy  to  Am- 
phipolia  (PolyKD.  Strateg.  vi.  53);  and 


of  Alcmena  from  Haliartus  to  Sparta 
(Plut.  de  Socr.  (3en.  p.  577,  E.). 

* It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  pas- 
sage with  the  statement  of  Xenophon 
concerning  the  mode  of  election  of  the 
knights  (I)o  Hep.  Laced,  iv.  3.).  Xeno- 
phon says  the  ephora  choose  three  iw- 
Tcrypercu,  who  each  selected  a hundred 
youths,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to 
imply  that  the  w’hole  body  of  the  knights 
was  renewed  annually.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  no  mure  than  five  retired 
each  year.  Such  an  arraugoiuent  would 
have  soon  made  the  knights  a body  of 
old  men.  Possibly  the  Kphors  of  each 
year  appointed  Hippagretie  who  drew 
out  the  list  of  knights  afresh,  having 
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68.  Lichas  was  one  of  this  body  wlien,  partly  by  good  luck, 
partly  by  bis  own  wistlom,  be  discoveretl  the  burial  pbice. 
Intercourse  between  the  two  States  existing  just  at  this  time, 
he  went  to  I'egea,  and,  happening  to  enter  into  the  workshop  of 
a smith,  he  saw  him  forging  some  iron.  As  he  stood  man’elling 
at  what  he  beheld,^  he  was  ob.served  by  the  smith  who,  leaving 
off  his  work,  went  up  to  him  and  said, 

“ Certainly,  then,  you  Spartiin  stranger,  you  would  have  been 
wonderfully  surprised  if  you  ha<l  seen  what  I have,  since  you 
make  a marvel  even  of  the  working  in  iron.  I wanted  to  m.ake 
myself  a well  in  this  room,  and  began  to  dig  it,  when  what 
think  you?  I came  ujxm  a coffin  seven  cubits  long.  I had 
never  believed  that  men  were  taller  in  the  olden  times  than 
they  are  now,  so  I opened  the  coffin.  The  body  iu.side  was  of 
the  same  length : I measured  it,  and  filled  up  the  hole  again.” 

8uch  was  the  man’s  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  other, 
on  turning  the  matter  ov(>r  in  his  mind,  conjectured  that  this 
was  the  bo<ly  of  Oreste.s,  of  which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  He 
guessed  so,  because  he  observed  that  the  smithy  had  two  bellows, 
which  ho  undei'stood  to  be  the  two  winds,  and  the  hammer  and 
anvil  would  do  for  the  stroke  and  the  counter-stroke,  and  the 
iron  that  was  being  wrought  for  the  evil  lying  upon  evil.  This 
he  imagined  might  be  so  Ijecause  iron  had  been  discovered  to 
the  hurt  of  man.  Full  of  these  conjectures,  he  gped  back  to 
Sparta  and  laid  the  whole  matter  before  his  countr)'meu.  Soon 
after,  by  a concerted  plan,  they  brought  a charge  against  him, 
and  began  a prosecution.  Lichas  betrxik  himself  to  Tegea,  and 
on  his  arrival  acquainted  the  smith  with  his  misfortune,  and 
projxjsed  to  rent  his  room  of  him.  The  smith  refused  for  some 
time ; but  at  last  Lichas  j)er8uaded  him,  and  took  up  his  abode 


power  to  j»cmtch  off  the  roll  such  na  they 
thought  unworthy,  tuid  to  pUce  othen* 
upon  it,  the  five  senior  meiubers  only 
being  incapable  «>f  iv-appoininiont.  The 
greater  number  of  the  knignU  would 
usually  be  re-appointed,  but  besides  the 
five  eldest  who  necessarily  retire<l,  the 
HippiigreUe  w*ou)d  omit  any  whom  they 
thought  unfit  for  the  aervioe.  All  ac- 
countH  agree  in  repreaeutiug  the  kuighta 
lifl  the  picked  y<ntth  of  S(>arta.  (^Xenoph. 
1.  8.  c.  Plutarch.  Lyc.  o.  ^5.  Kuatath. 
ad  11.  0.  2d.)  The  subetitution  of  older 
men  by  Leonidas  before  Thermopyle 
(ih//d,  vii.  205,  and  note  ad  Ux,)  woa  ex> 
ceptloual. 


* Herodntua  means  to  repreoent  that 
the  forging  oftrw»  woa  a novelty  at  the 
time.  Ur.ise  wha  known  to  the  Urceks 
before  iron.  >i8  the  Ilimieric  Hiiffi- 

ciently  indicate.  Cf.  also  He.ntod.  Op. 
et  Dies,  150-1. 

TOtf  S’  )(<xAK<a  fiir  Ttv\9a,  xaXxtOi  64  rt  otcot, 
;iaAxip  S'  tipya^otrro-  ii4  A ai  S’  oi*  ccr«« 
<r  is  7f  p OK. 

and  Lucretius, 

‘*Prlur  erU  «iuiizt  ferri  cognitua  u«us"  (r.  1392). 

Hence  smithies  were  termed 

as  in  this  instance, — and  smiths 

XoAirfif. 
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EMRASSY  OF  CR(ESUS  TO  SPARTA. 


P.OOK  I. 


in  it.  Then  he  opt'ncnl  the  prave,  and  collectinp  the  Ijones, 
returned  with  them  to  S|Mirta.  From  henceforth,  wlienever  the 
Spartans  and  the  Tepeans  niadr-  trial  of  each  other’s  skill  in 
arms,  the  Spartans  always  had  preatly  the  advantapo;  and  by 
the  time  to  which  we  are  now  come  they  were  minsters  of  most 
of  the  Peloponnese. 

()h.  Croesus,  informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  sent  mes- 
senpers  to  Sparta,  with  pifts  in  their  hands,  who  were  to  ask  the 
Spartans  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  They  receivinl  strict 
injunctions  as  to  what  they  should  say,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Spivrta  spake  ns  follows : — 

“ Cnrsus,  kinp  of  the  Lydians  and  of  other  nations,  has  sent 
us  to  sj»‘uk  thus  to  you  ; ‘ Oh ! Lacedremonians,  the  pod  has 
bidden  me  to  make  the  Greek  my  friend ; I therefore  apply  to 
you,  in  conformity  with  the  oracle,  knowing  that  you  hold  the 
first  rank  in  Greece,  and  desire  to  become  your  friend  and  ally 
in  all  true  faith  and  honesty.’  ” 

Such  was  the  me.ssage  which  Croesus  sent  by  his  heralds. 
The  Lncedmmonians,  who  were  aware  beforehand  of  the  n-ply 
given  him  by  the  oracle,  were  full  of  joy  at  the  coming  of  the 
me.s.scnpers,  and  at  once  took  the  oaths  of  friendship  anil  alliance : 
this  they  did  the  more  reaihly  as  they  had  previously  cotitraeted 
certain  obligations  towards  him.  'I’liey  had  sent  to  Sardis  on 
one  occasion  to  purcha.se  some  gold,  intending  to  use  it  on  a 
statue  of  Apollo — the  statue,  namely,  which  remains  to  this 
day  at  Thomas  in  Laconia,*  when  Croesus,  hearing  of  the  matter, 
gave  them  as  a gift  the  gold  which  they  wanUsl. 

70.  This  was  one  reason  why  the  Lacedremouiims  were  so 
willing  to  make  the  alliance : another  was,  because  Crawiis  had 
chosen  them  for  his  friends  in  preference  to  all  the  other 
Grtjeks.  They  therefore  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  come 
at  his  summons,  and  not  content  with  so  doing,  they  further 
had  a huge  vase  made  in  bronze,  covered  with  figures  of  animals 


* PauRaniaH  declares  that  the  gold  ob- 
tained <»f  Crnwiw  by  the  I^acedn'iijouiaiiR 
was  used  in  fact  upon  a statue  of  Apollo 
at  Aniychc  (III.  x.  § 10).  Larclicr,  and 
Siebelis  (ad  Paiiaan.  1.  a.  c.)  remark  that 
this  does  not  in  reality  contradict  Her*>- 
dotus,  xince  be  only  states  the  inieution 
of  the  Hpartans,  which  Pausaniax  reco- 
gnispa.  while  the  latt^^r  gives  in  addition 
th«‘ir  (ic^ 

This  is  no  doubt  true.  But  the  same 


explanation  cannot  be  g^veu  of  the  poa* 
sage  of  Theo|>oinpu«  (Fr. ‘J19.\  which 
distinctly  asserts  that  the  original  object 
of  the  Locedicmonians  was  to  buy  gold 
for  the  Amyelicau  statue.  One  interest- 
ing fact  is  learnt  fn>in  this  writer,  yi*.: 
that  the  gold  wa.x  use*!  t<»  cover  the  fnca 
of  the  statue,  which  was  of  c<j]o«sal  size, 
45  feet  high,  according  to  Pauaamaa  (ill. 
xii.  § 2). 
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CROESUS  INVADES  CAPPADOCIA, 
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all  round  the  outside  of  the  rim,  and  large  enough  to  contain 
throe  Imndred  amphorae,  which  they  sent  to  Croesus  as  a return 
for  his  presents  to  them.  The  vase,  however,  never  reached 
Sardis.  Its  miscaniage  is  accounted  for  in  two  quite  different 
ways.  The  Lacedaemonian  story  is,  that  when  it  reached 
Samos,  on  its  way  towards  Sardis,  the  Samians  having  know- 
ledge of  it,  put  to  sea  in  their  ships  of  war  and  made  it  their 
prize.  But  the  Samians  declare,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  who 
had  the  vase  in  charge,  happening  to  arrive  too  late,  and  learn- 
ing that  Sardis  had  fallen  and  that  Croesus  was  a prisoner,  sold 
it  in  their  island,  and  the  purchasers  (who  were,  they  say,  pri- 
vate persons)  made  an  offering  of  it  at  the  shrine  of  Juno the 
sellers  were  very  likely  on  their  return  to  Sparta  to  have  said 
that  they  had  been  robbed  of  it  by  the  Samians.  Such,  then, 
was  the  fate  of  the  vase. 

71.  Meanwhile  Croesus,  taking  the  oracle  in  a wrong  sense, 
led  his  forces  into  Cappadocia,  fully  expecting  to  defeat  Cyrus 
and  de.stroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians.  While  he  was  still 
engaged  in  making  preparations  for  his  attack,  a Lydian  named 
Sandaiiis,  who  had  always  been  looked  ujxm  as  a wise  man,  but 
who  after  this  obbiined  a very  great  name  indeed  among  his 
countrymen,  came  forward  and  counselled  the  king  in  these 
words : 

“ Thou  art  about,  oh ! king,  to  make  war  against  men  who 
wear  leathern  trousers,  and  have  all  their  other  garments  of 
leather;®  who  feed  not  on  what  they  like,  but  on  what  they 
can  get  from  a soil  that  is  sterile  and  unkindly ; w’ho  do  not 
indulge  in  wine,  but  drink  water ; who  possess  no  figs  nor  any- 
tliing  else  that  is  good  to  eat.  If,  then,  thou  conquorest  them, 
what  caiist  thou  get  from  them,  seeing  that  they  have  nothing 
at  all  ? But  if  they  conquer  thee,  consider  how  much  that  is 
precious  thou  w'ilt  lose  : if  they  once  get  a taste  of  our  pleasant 
things,  tlu'y  will  keep  such  hold  of  them  that  wo  shall  never  be 
able  to  make  them  loose  their  grasp.  For  my  part,  I am  thank- 
ful to  the  gixl.s,  that  they  have  not  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Persians  to  invade  Lydia.” 

Creesus  was  not  persuaded  by  this  speech,  though  it  was  true 
enough ; for  before  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  the  Persiaus  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  luxuries  or  delights  of  life. 


* Vide  infra.  U.  182. 

* For  a deicriptiou  of  the  Fereian  drees,  see  note  on  cb.  13S. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  OF  CAPPADOCIA.  Book  I. 


72.  The  Cappadocians  are  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
of  Syriaas.’  Before  the  rise  of  the  Persian  j)ower,  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  Jledes;  but  at  the  present  time  they  were 
witliin  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  for  the  boundary  between  the 
Median  and  the  Lydian  empires  was  the  river  Halys.  This 
stream,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  country  of  Armenia,  runs 
6rst  tlmnigh  Cilicia ; afterwards  it  flows  for  a while  with  the 
^latieni  on  the  right,  and  the  Phrygians  on  the  left : then,  when 
they  are  passed,  it  proceeds  with  a northern  course,  seiwrating 
the  Capj^ocian  Syrians  from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  o<‘cupy 
the  left  bank,  thus  forming  the  boundary  of  almost  the  whole 
of  Lower  Asia,  from  the  sea  opi)osite  Cyprus  to  the  Euxine. 
Just  there  is  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  a journey  of  five  days 
across  for  an  active  walker.* 


’ Vide  infra,  vii.  72.  The  CAppado- 
ciana  of  Herodotua  inhabit  the  country 
bountied  by  the  Euxine  on  the  north, 
the  Hftlys  on  the  west,  the  Armenians 
upi^arently  on  the  east  (fnuii  wliom  the 
Cappadocians  are  clearly  distinguished, 
vii.  72>3),  and  the  Matieni  on  the  south. 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  fact 
that  the  Cappadocians  were  always  called 
SjTians  by  the  Greeks  (supra,  ch.  t>,  infra, 
vii.  72;  Strab.  xii.  p.  7BM;  Dionva.  Pe- 
rieg.  ver.  772;  Scylax-  p.  Ho;  Ptol.  v.  6; 
A{K)llon.  Rhod.  ii.  94h ; Kustatb.ad  Dion. 
Per.)  as  almost  indisputable  evidence  of 
their  being  a Semitic  race.  (Prichard's 
researches  into  the  Phya.  Hist,  of  Man« 
kind,  vol.  iii.  p.  ; Bunmm’s  Philoso- 
phy of  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  10.)  But 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  questioning 
this  conclusion.  See  the  Critical  Essays, 
Essay  xi.,  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the 
2^ations  of  Western  Asia. 

In  the  Persian  inscriptions  Capjiado- 
cia  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Ka- 
tspatuka,  and  appeared  to  be  assigned 
wider  limits  than  those  given  in  Hero- 
dotus. (See  Col.  Hawlinson’i  Memoir 
on  the  Bebistun  Inscription.  Vol.  11. 
p.  95. ) No  countries  are  named  between 
Armenia  and  Ionia  but  Cappadocia  and 
SajMU'ibi,  which  together  fill  up  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor  except  the  western  coast. 
8ee  the  three  enumerations  of  the  Per- 
sian prt>vinces  in  the  inscriptions  of  Da- 
rius ^piiges  197,  2H0,  and  294  of  the  first 
volume  of  Col.  Rawlinson’s  Memoir),  and 
compare  the  notes  on  the  Hibylouian 
text  (vol.  iii.  p.  xix.). 

* Herodotus  tells  us  in  one  place  (iv. 
101)  that  he  reckons  the  day’s  journey 
at  200  stadia,  that  is  at  about  2J  of  our 


miles.  If  we  regard  this  as  the  measure 
intended  liere,  we  must  consider  that 
Herodotus  imagined  the  isthmus  of  Na- 
toUa  to  be  but  1 15  miles  across.  165  miles 
short  of  the  truth.  It  must  be  obsen'ed, 
however,  that  the  oniinary  day’s  jour- 
ney cannot  be  intended  by  the 

The  ay^p  is  not 

the  mere  common  traveller.  He  is 

the  lightly-equipped  pedestrian,  and  his 
da^'*s  juumey  must  be  estimated  at  some- 
thing considerably  above  200  stades. 
Major  Rennell,  in  his  comments  on  the 
]>os>u\gi'i  (Geogr.  of  Herod,  p.  19'0*  niaile 
an  allowance  on  this  account,  and  reck- 
onecl  the  day’s  journey  of  the  “active 
walker”  at  about  30  miles.  Even  thus, 
however,  the  error  of  Herodotus  remain- 
ed very  considerable—  a mistake  of  130, 
instead  of  16.>,  miles.  Dablmuuu  (Life 
of  lleroil..  pp.  72-3.  K.  T.)  endeavours  to 
vindicate  Herodotus  from  having  erred 
at  all.  Ho  ix'rimrks  that  the  story  of 
Phidippides  (Hert)d.  vi.  Iu6)  jiroves  that 
the  trained  runners  ( rfutpo^pofAoi)  of  the 
period  could  travel  from  5U  to  60  uiilos 
a day,  and  supposes  Herodotus  to  allude 
to  certain  known  cases  in  which  the 
isthmus  had  been  tmverscil  in  five  days. 
But  1 - it  does  not  seem  correct  to  regiud 
the  M)p  ns  the  same  with  the 

^fifpoSp^HOt,  an<l  2.  Herodotus  :ipi>ear8 
to  speak  not  of  any  particular  cose  or 
cases,  but  generally  of  all  lightly  e<juip- 
j>ed  pede.‘4triana.  Ho  canntit  therefore 
be  rightly  regarded  as  free  from  mistake 
in  the  matter.  I’robably  he  consider©*! 
the  isthmus  at  least  100  miles  narrower 
than  it  really  is. 

It  renders  such  a mistake  the  less  sur- 
prising to  find  that  Pliny,  after  all  the 
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CHIEF  MOTIVE  OF  CIUESUS. 
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73.  There  were  two  motives  which  led  Croesus  to  attack 
Capjiadocia:  firstly,  he  covete<l  the  land,  which  he  wished  to 
add  to  his  own  dominions ; but  the  chief  reason  was,  that  he 
wanted  to  revenge  on  Cyrus  the  wrongs  of  Astyages,  and  was 
made  confident  by  the  oracle  of  being  able  so  to  do : for  the 
Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxares  and  king  of  the  Medes,  who  had  been 
dethroned  by  Cjtus,  son  of  Cambyses,  was  Croesus’  brother  by 
marriage.  This  marriage  had  taken  place  under  circumstances 
which  I will  now  relate.  A band  of  Scythian  nomads,  who  had 
left  their  own  land  on  occasion  of  some  disturbance,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Media.  Cyaxares,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of 
Deioces,  was  at  that  time  king  of  the  country.  Recognising 
them  as  suppliants,  he  began  by  treating  them  with  kindness, 
and  coming  presently  to  esteem  them  highly,  he  intrusted  to 
their  care  a number  of  boys,  w’hom  they  were  to  teach  their 
language  and  to  instruct  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Time  passed, 
and  the  Scrthians  employed  themselves,  day  after  day,  in  hunt- 
ing, and  always  brought  home  some  game ; but  at  last  it  chanced 
that  one  day  they  took  nothing.  On  their  return  to  Cyaxares 
with  empty  hands,  that  monarch,  who  was  hot-tem{)erod,  ns  ho 
showed  upon  the  occasion,  received  them  very  rudely  and  in- 
sultingly. In  consequence  of  this  treatment,  which  they  did  not 
conceive  themselves  to  have  deserved,  the  Scythians  determined 
to  take  one  of  the  boys  whom  they  had  in  charge,  cut  him  in 
pieces,  and  then  dressing  the  fle.sh  ns  they  were  w'ont  to  dress 
that  of  the  wild  animals,  serve  it  uji  to  Cyaxares  as  game  : after 
which  they  resolved  to  convey  themselves  with  all  speed  to 
Sardis,  to  the  court  of  Alyattes,  the  son  of  Sadyattes.  'J’he  plan 
was  carried  out:  Cyaxares  and  his  guests  ate  of  the  llesh 
prepared  by  the  Scythians,  and  they  themselves,  having  ac- 
complished their  purpose,  fled  to  Alyattes  in  the  guise  of 
suppliants. 


additional  information  derived  from  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  an<l  the  liomau 
occu(>ation,  eetimat^l  the  distance  at  no 
more  than  Unman,  or  lean  than  190 
firitiah  milea.  (Pliu.  vi.  2.) 

[The  day’s  journey  of  Herwlotua,  men- 
tioned in  iv.  101,  refere  to  the  I'egular 
caravan  stage  performed  by  loaded  ca- 
mels or  mules,  and  is  correctly  enough  es- 
timated at  2tK)  Olympic  stadia.  The 
average  length  of  such  a stage  at  the  pre- 
sent'day  is  6 fanakht^  or  about  22 ^ Kuglisb 
miles.  The  on  the  other 


hand,  is  to  be  compared  to  the  or 

foot*  messenger  of  the  present  day,  who, 
in  tine  weather  and  over  a tolerably  easy 
country,  ought  to  accomplish  50  miles 
pep  diem.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
considering  the  rugged  character  of  the 
range  of  Taurus  and  iU  branches,  if  the 
most  active  Kusid  could  pass  from  Tar- 
sus on  the  Mediterranean  to  Samsoon 
on  the  Euxine — estimated  by  Erato- 
sthenes (Strab.  ii.  1)  at  ilOoO  stadia*— in 
less  thou  lo  days. — H.C.R.] 
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WAR  OF  ALYATTES  WITH  CYAXARES. 


Book  I. 


74.  Afterwards,  on  the  refusal  of  Alyattes  to  give  up  his 
suppliants  when  Cyasares  sent  to  demand  them  of  him,  war 
broke  out  ® between  the  Lydians  and  the  Modes,  and  continued 
for  five  vears,  with  various  success.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
Medes  gained  many  victories  over  the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians 
also  gained  many  victories  over  the  Jledes.  Among  their  other 
battles  there  was  one  night  engagement.  As,  however,  the 
balance  had  not  inclined  in  favour  of  either  nation,  another 
combat  took  j)lace  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  course  of  whicli,  just 
as  the  battle  was  growing  warm,  day  was  on  a sudden  changed 
into  night.  This  event  had  been  foretold  by  Thales,  the  iMile- 
sian,  who  forewarned  the  lonians  of  it,  fixing  for  it  the  very 
year  in  whieh  it  aetually  took  place.'  Tlie  Medes  and  Lydians, 
when  they  observed  tlie  change,  cea.sed  fighting,  and  were  alike 
anxious  to  have  terms  of  peace  agreed  on.  Syennesis^  of 


• Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  “ the  pas* 
Bape  of  nomadic  hortles  from  one  govern- 
ment in  tlie  East  to  another  baa  been 
always,  and  is  even  down  to  the  present 
daj',  ft  frequent  caiise  of  dispute  between 
the  diflerent  governments:  they  are  va- 
luable both  as  tributanea  and  as  sol- 
diers.” .\iid  he  proceeds  to  give  instances 
(vol.  iii.  p.  310,  note  1).  But  one  cannot 
but  Busptfct  the  whole  story  t<j  be  either 
jmre  invention,  or  a distorted  represen- 
tation of  the  fact,  tliat  some  of  tlie  Scy- 
thians whom  Cyaxares  bad  expelled  from 
Media  flwl  westward  and  took  service 
witli  the  Lydian  king.  (See  the  subject 
discusHtHl  in  the  Kssay  **  On  the  Kiirly 
Chronology  and  History  of  Lydia.”) 

1 Various  years  have  been  assigned  as 
the  true  date  of  this  ccli{>se.  Among 
the  ancients,  Pliny  (ii.  xii.)  placed  it  01. 
48.  4 (B.c.  a84„  Ciemous  Alexandnnus 
(Stromal,  i.  p.  354)  in  01.  5U.  1 (b.c. 
579).  Of  moderns,  Volney  inclines  to 
B.C.  fi25,  iJouhier  and  Larcher  to  n.C. 
597,  Mr.  Clinton  to  n.C.  6o3,  Ideler  and 
Mr.  Grote  to  b.c.  OIO,  Des  Vignoles  and 
Mr.  Bosanquet  to  b.c.  585.  Mr.  Grote 
says  that  recent  calculations  made  by 
Oltmanus  from  the  uew'est  astronomic^ 
tables,  and  more  tnistw'orthy  than  the 
calculations  which  preceded,  have  shown 
that  the  eclipse  of  610  B.C.  fulfils  the 
conditions  required,  and  that  the  other 
ecli[)s«s  do  not  ” (Grote*s  Hist,  of  Gre«.'co, 
vol.  iii.  p.  312,  note).  Mr.  Bos.'inquet 
(Fall  of  Nineveh,  p,  14)  depends  on  the 
still  more  recent  caJculatious  of  Mr.  Hind 
and  Mr.  Airey. 

That  Thales  predicted  this  ecli[>se  was 


asserted  by  Ariatotle’s  disciple,  Eudemus 
(Clem.  .\lex.  1.  s.c.),  as  also  by  Cic.  (de 
Div.  i.  49)  and  Pliny  (ii.  12).  Another 
rediction  U ascribi-d  to  liim  by  Aristotle 
iinself  (Polit.  l.  v.),  tbatof  agood  olive- 
crop.  A third  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
(p.  68,  Orelli).  Anaxagoras  was  said 
to  liave  foretold  the  fall  of  an  aerolite 
(Arist.  Meteorol.  i.  7). 

[The  prediction  of  this  eclipse  by 
ThalfS  may  fairly  be  cla.Hsefl  with  the 
prwlictiou  of  a- good  olive-crop  or  of  the 
fall  of  an  aerolite.  Thales,  indeed,  could 
only  have  obtained  the  ret^uisiie  know- 
ledge for  predicting  ecli|>ses  from  the 
Chaldseans,  and  that  the  science  of  the^e 
astriiUoiiiers,  although  suiheieut  for  the 
investigation  of  lunar  ecli{>Hes,  did  not 
enable  them  to  calculate  solar  eclipses  — 
dependent  as  such  a calculation  is,  not 
only  on  the  determination  of  the  period 
of  recurrence,  but  on  the  true  projection 
also  of  the  track  of  the  sun’s  shadow 
along  ft  jwnicular  line  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth — luav  be  inferred  from  our 
finding  that  in  the  astronomical  canon 
of  IHolemy,  which  was  compiled  from 
the  Chaldaean  registers,  the  observations 
of  the  moon's  eclipse  are  alone  entered. — 
HC.R.] 

* The  name  Syennesis  is  common  to 
all  the  kings  of  Cilicia  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. Vide  infra,  v.  118;  vu.  98;  Xo- 
noph.  Auab.  i.  ii.  § 25;  Alschyl.  Pers. 
324.  It  has  been  supposed  not  to  be 
really  a name,  but,  like  Phamoh,  a title. 
Cf.  Biihr  in  ioc. 

^he  Cuneiform  inscriptions  do  not 
assist  us  iu  determining  whether  Syeu- 
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ECLIPSE  OF  THALES. 
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Cilicia,^  and  Labynetiis  ^ of  Babylon,  were  the  persons  who 
mediatwl  between  the  parties,  who  hastened  the  taking  of  the 
oaths,  and  brought  alwut  the  exchange  of  es[X)usals.  It  was 


Desis  \ras  a title  or  a pro|>er  name.  The 
only  cuneiftirm  name  which  hiui  any  re- 
semblance to  it  iH  that  of  •SVe/tt,  who  Avaa 
kini;  of  Iht'idn,  a province  contiguous  to 
Cilicia,  umler  the  firKt  Tiglathpileser  of 
Arwyriu,  in  about  n.c.  IlJO.  The  kings 
of  Cilicia  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  are  of 
a much  later  date,  being  the  respective 
coutemporaricH  of  Cyaxares,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  Mnernon. — 

H.  c.  ng 

* Cilicia  had  become  an  independent 
state,  either  by  the  destruction  of  Assy- 
ria, or  in  the  course  of  her  decline  after 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon.  Previously, 
she  hadticeu  included  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

^Cicilia  Is  first  mentioned  in  the  Cu- 
neiform inscriptions  about  n.c.  711.  Snr- 
gou,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  having 
sent  an  expedition  against  Anuria,  the 
son  of  who  wiw  liereditary  chief 

of  Tn'nil  the  Houtheru  slojies  of  Taurus), 
and  u|xm  whom  the  Assyrian  monarch 
is  said  at  an  e^irlier  period  to  have  be* 
stowed  the  country  of  Cilicia  (A’A<V<i/r)  as 
the  dowry  of  his  <lauzhter  Am- 

brii,  it  api>ear8,  regarilless  of  this  alliance 
and  of  the  favour  with  which  he  was 
ti'cated  by  Sargon,  harl  cultivated  rela- 
tions with  the  Kings  of  and 

rot  (Mfshech  ami  .■\rarat,  or  the  Moschi 
and  Ariaeuiai,  who  were  in  revolt  against 
Assyria,  and  thus  drew  on  himself  the 
hostility  of  the  great  king.  Hi.s  chief 
city,  /{U-‘/f>u'ut<Ls^  was  taken  and  sacked, 
and  he  hiniself  was  brought  a prisoner 
to  Nineveh,  Assyrian  colonists  being 
sent  to  occupy  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.  al>out 
B.c.  7ul,  Cilicia  again  revolted  and  was 
n&diKwd,  a vast  number  of  the  inhabitants 
being  carried  otf  to  Nineveh  to  assist,  in 
concert  with  CluiUliraii,  Amintean,  Sy- 
rian, and  Armenian  captives,  in  building 
that  fumouK  lalaco  of  which  the  ruins 
have  lately  been  excnvate<l  at  Koyunjik. 

Kmu'harldon  also  agsun  attacked  Ci- 
licia in  about  b.c.  Gh.i.  and  took  and 
plundered  21  largo  cities  belonging  to 
the  country.  Cilicia  is  said  in  this  pas- 
sage to  be  a woode<l  an<l  mountainous 
r^ioQ  above  Toffol  (Tubal  of  Scripture ). 

When  Polyhistor  describes  as  conti- 
nuous events  under  the  reign  of  Sen- 
nacherib— the  ropulso  by  the  Assyrians 
of  a Greek  invasion  of  Cilicia,  the  erec- 


tion of  a trophy  on  the  s|X)t  to  comme- 
morate the  monarch’s  exploits,  and  the 
subsequent  building  of  Tarsus — he  is 
probably  confounding  together  three  in- 
ilcjanident  matters  belonging  to  three 
distinct  pori'His  of  history ; for  the  only 
hostile  contact  of  the  Greeks  and  Assy- 
rians recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  took 
place  under  Siirgon,  while  Sennacherib’s 
tn>phy  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediten'aneaii 
refers  to  the  conquest  of  Pliauiicia  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  an«l  not  to 
any  repulse  of  the  (j reeks;  and  Tarsus, 
again,  instciMl  of  being  built  by  Senna- 
cherib, may  be  conjecturerl  from  a pas* 
sage  in  the  annals  of  Esarhaddon,  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  latter  monarch 
after  the  conquest  of  Sidon.  A city  at 
any  rate  named  after  Esarhatldun,  was 
built  at  this  period  with  the  assistance 
of  the  kings  of  Phojuicia  and  the  (ireek 
kings  of  Cyprus,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  people<l  with  colo- 
nists from  the  far  East. 

The  son  of  Esarhaddon,  about  ten 
ycjUTs  later,  appears  for  the  fourth  time 
to  have  overrun  Cilicia  previous  to  his 
attack  on  Aradus,  but  the  {tfiHsage  in  the 
annals  of  this  king  referring  to  the  expe- 
dition in  question  is  too  defective  to  be 
turned  to  much  historical  account. 

Bochart  supposes  the  name  of  Cilicia 
to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  p7n, 
and  to  have  been  given  to  the  country 
on  account  of  its  rugged  ami  stony  clia- 
racter ; but  the  Hebrew  AVi  tloJt,  although 
applied  **  stones,”  signifies  ]»roj>erly, 
to  be  smooth  ” or  **  polished,”  and  is 
thus  singularly  inapplicable  to  Cilicia. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  grounds  whatever 
for  assigning  a Semitic  etymology  to  the 
name.  The  ancient  Ciliciaus  in  all  pro- 
liabiiity  l>elonged  to  the  same  Scythic 
family  as  the  neighbouring  races  of  Me- 
shecli  and  Tulwl.— H.C.K.] 

* The  Babylonian  monarch  at  this 
time  was  either  NabopolasiNU*  or  Nebu- 
cbatinezz-ir.  (See  the  Astronomical  Ca- 
non.) Neither  of  these  names  is  properly 
Hellenir-ed  by  lyahynetiis.  lA(U)ynetus 
is  undmibte<lly  the  Nabunahid  of  the  in- 
scriptions, the  Naboua<liusof  the  Canon, 
the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus  and  M^a- 
sthenes.  There  was  only  one  king  of  the 
name  between  Nabonassar(BC.747)  and 
Cyrus.  He  reigned  17  years,  fiom  b.c. 
o55  to  B.C.  odb.  if  the  name  here  be 
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they  who  advised  that  Alyattes  should  give  his  daughter 
Aryenis  in  marriage  to  Astyages  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  knowing, 
as  they  did,  that  without  some  sure  bond  of  strong  necessity, 
there  is  wont  to  be  but  little  security  in  men’s  covenants.  Oaths 
are  taken  by  these  j>eople  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  Greeks, 
exc(>pt  that  they  make  a slight  llesh  wound  in  their  arms, 
from  which  each  sucks  a portion  of  the  other’s  blood.* 

75.  Cyrus  had  capture<l  tliis  Astyages,  wlio  was  his  mother’s 
father,  and  kept  him  prisoner,  for  a reason  which  I shall  bring 
forward  in  another  part  of  my  history.  'I'his  capture  formed  the 
ground  of  quarrel  between  Cyrus  and  Crcesus,  in  consequence  of 
which  Croesus  sent  his  servants  to  ask  the  oracle  if  he  should 
attack  the  Persians ; and  when  an  evasive  answer  came,  fancying 
it  to  be  in  his  favoiu",  carried  his  arms  into  the  Persian  territory. 
When  he  reached  the  river  llalys,  he  transportetl  his  army 
across  it,  as  I maintain,  by  the  bridges  which  exist  there  at  the 
present  day ; ‘ but,  according  to  the  general  belief  of  the 
Greeks,’  by  the  aid  of  Thales  the  Milesian.  The  tale  is,  that 
Croesus  was  in  doubt  how  ho  should  get  his  army  across,  as  the 
bridges  were  not  made  at  that  time,  and  that  Thales,  who  hap- 
pened to  bo  in  the  I'amp,  divided  the  stream  and  caused  it  to 
How  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  army  instead  of  on  the  left  only.  This 
he  eftlrted  thus ; — Beginning  some  distance  al)ove  the  camp, 
he  dug  a deep  channel,  which  he  brought  round  in  a semicircle, 
so  that  it  might  pass  to  rearward  of  the  camp  ; and  that  thus 
the  river,  diverted  from  its  natural  course  into  the  new  channel 
at  the  point  where  this  left  the  stream,  might  flow  by  the  station 


not  a mistake  of  our  author's,  this  t^by» 
iietus  must  have  been  a prince  of  the 
royal  hoiiae,  sent  in  command  of  the 
Babylonian  contin^;eut,  of  whom  nothing 
else  is  known.  He  might  be  a sou  of 
Nabopoliuwar. 

* Vide  infra,  iv.  70,  and  Tacit,  Annal. 
xii.  47. 

® The  Halys  (Kizil  Innak)  is  fordable 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  its  mouth 
(Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  d27), 
but  bridges  over  it  are  not  imfret^uent 
(ibid.  p.  ’J97,  411).  These  are  of  a very 
simple  construction,  consisting  of  planks 
laid  across  a few  slender  l>eams,  extend- 
ing from  bank  to  bank,  without  any  {>a- 
ntf>et.  Bridges  with  stone  piers  have 
existed  at  some  former  neriod  ib.p.32«), 
but  they  1>elong  probably  to  Homan,  and 
not  to  any  earlier  times.  The  ancient 
constructions  mentioned  by  Herodotus 


are  more  likely  to  have  been  of  the  mo- 
dern tyj>e.  By  his  use  of  the  plural 
number  in  this  place  we  may  conclude, 
that  on  the  route  to  which  he  refers  the 
river  was  crossed  by  two  bridges,  atlvan- 
tage  being  taken  of  its  separation  into 
two  channels.  This  is  the  case  now  at 
Bafra,  on  the  route  between  Sarasun  and 
SiudfH?,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  tlie  point  at  which  Cru^sus  passed 
the  river.  The  fact  of  the  double  chan- 
nel may  have  given  rise  to  the  story 
about  Thales. 

’ Larclier  (vol.  i.  p.  313)  remarks  that 
this  opinion  held  its  ground  notwith- 
standiui'  the  op|>osition  of  Hen>dotus. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  an  indisputable  fact 
by  the  Scholuvst  on  Aristophanes (Nubes, 
18),  by  Lucian  (Hippias,  § 2,  vol.  vii. 
p.  295),  and  by  Ihogenes  Laertius  (L 
38). 
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of  the  army,  and  afterwards  fall  again  into  the  ancient  bed.  In 
this  way  the  river  was  split  into  two  streams,  which  were  both 
easily  fordable.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  water  was  entirely 
drained  off  from  the  natural  bed  of  the  river.  But  I am  of  a 
different  opinion ; for  I do  uot  see  how,  in  that  case,  they  could 
have  crossed  it  on  their  return. 

76.  Having  passed  the  Halys  with  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, Croesus  entered  the  district  of  Cappadocia  which  is  called 
Pteria.®  It  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Sinope  ® upon 
the  Euxine,  and  is  the  strongest  position  in  the  whole  country 
thereabouts.  Here  Croesus  pitched  his  camp,  and  began  to 
ravage  the  fields  of  the  Syrians.  He  besieged  and  took  the 
chief  city  of  the  Pterians,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to 
slavery:  he  likewise  made  himself  master  of  the  surrounding 
villages.  Tims  he  brought  ruin  on  the  Syrians,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  offence  towards  him.  Meanwhile,  Cyrus  had  levied  an 
army  and  inarched  against  Croesus,  increasing  his  numbers  at 
every  step  by  the  forces  of  the  nations  that  lay  in  his  way. 
Before  beginning  his  march  he  had  sent  heralds  to  the  lonians, 
with  an  invitation  to  them  to  revolt  from  the  Lydian  king: 
they,  however,  had  refused  compliance.  Cjtus,  notwithstanding, 
marched  against  the  enemy,  and  encamped  opposite  them  in 
the  district  of  Pteria,  where  the  trial  of  strength  took  place 
between  the  contending  powers.  The  combat  was  hot  and 
bloody,  and  upon  both  sides  the  number  of  the  slain  was  great ; 
nor  hail  victory  declared  in  favour  of  either  party,  when  night 
came  down  ujKin  the  battle-field.  Thus  both  armies  fought 
valiantly. 

77.  Croesus  laid  the  blame  of  his  ill  success  on  the  number 
of  his  troops,  which  fell  very  short  of  the  enemy;  and  as  on  the 
next  day  Cyrus  did  not  rejieat  the  attack,  he  set  oft'  on  his  return 
to  Sardis,  intending  to  collect  his  allies  and  renew  the  contest  in 


■ Pteria  in  HerotlotiiB  iaa  district,  not 
A city,  08  Larchcraiippoaes  (not.  ad  loc.). 
Its  capitH)  ( “ the  city  of  the  Pterions  " ) 
may  bave  borne  the  some  mune,  os  Ste- 
]>hen  seems -to  have  thought  (od  voc. 
T\79pia],  but  this  is  uncertain.  The  site 
cannot  possibly  be  where 

M.  Texier  plaoes  it ' Asie  Mineure,  vol.  i. 
pp.  ‘J22-4),  for  the  connexion  of  the  name 
with  Sinope,  bttth  in  Herodotus  and  in 
Stephen,  implies  that  Pteria  was  near 
the  coast.  A name  resembling  Pteria 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  several 


Asiatic  strongholds,  as  to  a certain  Me- 
dian city,  and  to  the  acn>polis  of  Baby* 
lou.  '^S'teph.  Byz.  1.  s.  c.) 

• Sinope,  which  recent  events  have 
once  more  made  famous  was  a colony 
of  the  Milesians,  founded  abt>ut  n.c.  030 
(infra,  iv.  12).  It  occupioil  the  neck  of 
a small  peninsula  projecting  into  the 
Euxine  towards  the  north-east,  in  lat. 
42®,  long.  35®,  nearly.  The  ancient 
town  hi%s  been  completely  ruined,  and 
the  modem  is  built  of  its  fragments 
(Hamilton’s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  317-9). 
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the  gprin".  He  meant  to  call  on  tlie  Eg}'ptians  to  send  him 
aid,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  which  he  had  con- 
cluded with  Arnasis,’  previously  to  his  league  with  the  Laceda*- 
monians.  He  intended  also  to  summon  to  his  assistance  the 
Babylonians,  under  their  king  Labynetus,’  for  they  too  were 
bound  to  him  by  treaty : and  further,  he  meant  to  send  word  to 
Sparta,  and  appoint  a day  for  the  coming  of  their  succours. 
Having  got  together  these  forces  in  addition  to  his  own,  he 
would,  as  soon  as  the  winter  was  ])a.st  and  springtime  come, 
march  once  more  against  the  Persians.  W ith  these  intentions 
Crtesus,  immediately  on  his  return,  despatched  heralds  to  his 
various  allie.s,  with  a re<juest  that  they  would  join  him  at  8ardis 
in  the  course  of  the  fifth  month  from  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  his  messengers.  He  then  disbanded  the  army — consisting  of 
mercenary  troops — which  had  been  cugnge<l  with  the  Persians 
and  had  since  accomjmnied  him  to  his  capital,  and  let  them 
dejjurt  to  their  homes,  never  imagining  that  Cynis,  after  a battle 
in  which  victory  had  been  so  evenly  balanced,  would  venture  to 
march  upon  Sardis. 

78.  While  Croesus  was  still  in  this  mind,  all  the  suburbs  of 
Sardis  were  found  to  swarm  with  snakes,  on  the  appearance  of 
which  the  horses  left  feeding  in  the  imsture-grounds,  and  flocked 
to  the  suburbs  to  eat  them.  The  king,  who  witnessed  the 
unusual  sight,  rt'garded  it  very  rightly  as  a pnaligy.  He  there- 
fore instantly  sent  messengers  to  the  soothsayers  of  Telmessus,’ 


* The  treaty  of  Amaaia  with  Crccsua 
would  utiffice  to  account  for  the  hostility 
of  tlie  Persians  agiiiiist  Egypt.  >^See  note 
on  Hook  ii.  cb.  177.) 

2 Undoubtedly  the  Xabonadius  of  the 
Canon,  and  the  Nabunidiid  of  the  monu- 
nitiute.  The  fact  that  it  was  with  this 
monarch  that  CroeauB  made  bis  treaty 
helps  gr«itiy  to  fix  the  date  of  the  fall 
of  bardie;  it  proves  that  that  event 
ruft  hare  e<irlier  than  ILC.  554. 

For  Nabunahiddid  not  ascend  the  throne 
till  B.C.  555  (Astron.  Can.;  an<l  u full 
year  must  be  allowed  between  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  and  the  ttiking  of 
the  Lydian  capital. 

[Ah  Nebuchadnez/ar  had  a few  yearn 
previously  carried  the  Habylonian  arms 
over  all  VV'estem  Amb,  reaMserting  the 
ancient  Assyrian  Bupremacy  over  the 
countries  which  touched  the  Mediter- 
ranean, there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
exiMteucc  of  political  relations  between 
Crcceus.aud  Xabunulud.  The  history  of 


this  king,  however,  tlie  last  of  the  Baby- 
lonian uiouarcbH,  so  far  a»  it  luis  been  ns 
yet  recovered  from  the  monmnetiU,  U 
exclusively  domestic,  and  thus  d«.»es  not 
enable  us  to  ascertain  what  part  he  took 
in  the  contest  between  Cyrus  and  CrcD- 
Bus. — H.  C.  K.] 

* Three  distinct  cities  of  Asia  Minor  are 
called  hy  this  name.  One  of  them — 
more  proj>erly  spelt  Tenuttwus — was  in 
Pisidia.  i,Seo  Arriivn.  Exp.  Alex.  i.  *27, 28, 
where  the  form  used  is  TfKfuair6sf  and 
compare  Strab.  xiii.  p.  9.V2;  Ptol.  v.  5; 
Polyb.  xxii.  18,  § 4.j  Another  was  in 
Cana,  seven  miles  (fio  stndes)  from  Ha- 
licarnassus (Polemon,  Kr.  85),  to  which 
city  it  was  attached  by  Alexander  (Pliii. 
H.  N.  V.  29;.  The  third  and  most  fa- 
mo\iR  was,  properly  s{>oaking,  in  Lycia; 
but  it  was  so  near  the  confines  of  OarU 
as  to  be  sometimes  asHigntHl  to  that  coun- 
try. (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TtKfxia<r6s; 
compare  Pliu,  H.  N.  v.  27;  Liv.  xxxvii. 
IG;  and  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  15.)  It  has  been 
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to  consult  them  upon  the  matter.  His  messengers  reached  the 
city,  and  obtained  fK>m  the  TelmeSsians  an  explanation  of  what 
the  prodigy  portended,  but  fate  did  not  allow  them  to  inform 
their  lord  ; for  ere  they  entered  Sardis  on  their  return,  Crcesus 
was  a prisoner.  What  the  Telmessians  had  declared  was,  that 
Croesus  must  look  for  the  entry  of  an  army  of  foreign  invaders 
into  his  country,  and  that  when  they  came  they  would  subdue 
the  native  inhabitants ; since  the  snake,  said  they,  is  a child  of 
earth,  and  the  horse  a warrior  and  a foreigner.  Croesus  was 
already  a prisoner  when  the  Telmessians  thus  answered  his 
inquiry,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place  at 
Sardis,  or  of  the  fate  of  the  monarch. 

,79.  Cynis,  however,  when  Croesus  broke  up  so  suddenly  from 
his  quarters  after  the  battle  at  Pteria,  conceiving  that  he  had 
marched  away  with  the  intention  of  disbanding  his  army,  con- 
aitlered  a little,  and  soon  saw  that  it  was  advisable  for  him  to 
gtlvance  upon  Sardis  with  all  haste,  before  the  Lydians  could 
get  their  forces  together  a second  time.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined, he  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  He  marched 
forward  with  such  speed  that  he  was  himself  the  first  to 
announce  his  coming  to  the  Lydian  king.  That  monarch, 
placed  in  the  utmost  difficulty  by  the  turn  of  events  which  had 
gone  so  entirely  against  all  his  calculations,  nevertheless  led 
out  the  Lydians  to  battle.  In  all  Asia  there  was  not  at  that 
time  a braver  or  more  warlike  people.^  Their  manner  of 


doubted  which  of  the  laet  two  was  the 
dty  famous  for  its  soothsayers.  Col. 
Leake  decides  iu  favour  of  the  Telmessus 
near  Halicarnassus  (Num.  Hell.  Asia,  p. 
64;  Journal  of  Philology,  vul.  iv.  p.24U), 
but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  insufficient 
grounds.  The  Lexicographers  (Photius, 
Suidas,  Ktyni.  Magn.,  kc.)  are  unani- 
mous in  giving  the  prophetic  character 
to  the  Lycian  city;  and  when  Cicero 
(De  Div.  i.  41)  and  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria fStrom.  i.  p.  400y  place  the  pro- 
phetic Telmessus  in  Caria,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  mean  the  same  city. 
LSee  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  1122,  and  Hiiller's 
Fr  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  394.) 

The  Lycian  Telmessus  lay  upon  the 
coest  occupying  the  site  of  the  modem 
village  of  Makri,  where  are  some  curious 
remains,  especially  tombs,  partly  Greek, 
partly  native  Lycian.  In  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions at  this  place  the  name  is  writ- 


ten Telmrssu«,  not  TelmissuB,  as  in  Ar- 
rian. (See  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  222 
et  seqq.;  Fellows’s  .Asia  Minor,  p.  243 
et  seqq.;  Leake's  Tour,  p.  129;  and 
for  pictorial  representations  consult  the 
magnificent  work  of  M.  Texier,  vol.  iii. 
plates  166-178.) 

On  the  celebrity  of  the  Telmiasian  di- 
viners see  Ait.  Exp.  Al.  i.  25;  ii.  3;  Cic. 
De  Div.  i.  41,42;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  1. 
According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
their  power  lay  in  the  interpreta- 

tion of  dreams  'Strom,  i.  16;  p.  361;. 
He  speaks  as  if  their  I'eputation  still  con- 
tinuefl  in  his  ow*n  day.  (Cohort,  ad  Gent. 
§ 3;  p.  40.) 

* Mr.  Grote  has  some  good  observa- 
tions on  the  contrast  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  national  character  of  the 
Lydians  and  Phrygians  fHist.  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  289-291  i.  The  Lydians  did 
not  become  k$poZiatrot  (,/Esch.  Pers.  40) 
until  after  the  Persian  conquest. 
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fighting  was  on  horseback ; they  carried  long  laneos,  and  were 
(.'lever  in  the  management  of  their  steeds. 

80.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  plain  before  Sardis.  It  is  a 
vast  flat,  bare  of  trees,  watered  by  the  Hyllus  and  a number  of 
other  streams,  which  all  flow  into  one  larger  than  the  rest, 
called  the  Hermus.*  Tliis  river  rises  in  the  sacred  mountain  of 
the  Dindymenian  Mother,*  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  town 
of  Phoeaau'' 

When  Cyrus  beheld  the  Lydians  arranging  themselves  in 


^ Sardis  (the  modem  S<vi)  stootl  in 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Hermiis  at  a 
))oint  where  the  hills  approach  each 
other  more  closely  than  in  any  other 
place.  Some  Vestiges  of  the  ancient 
town  remain,  but,  except  the  ruins  of 
the  great  temple  of  Cybele'  (infra,  v, 
102  j,  they  seem  to  be  of  a late  date 
\Texier,  vol.  iii.  pp.  17-19).  Above  Sar- 
dis, to  the  east,  opens  out  the  plain, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Cogamus 
with  the  Henaus,  thus  described  by 
Chandler:  “The  plain  beside  the  Her- 
mus  w hich  divides  it,  is  well  watered  by 
rills  from  the  slopes.  It  is  w'ide,  beauti- 
ful, and  cultivatWl.*'  iTravels,  vol.  i. 
ch.  Ixxiv.  p.  289.)  Strabo  appears  to 
have  intended  this  by  his  **  plain  of 
Cyrus,**  which  adjoined  Phnj^ia  (xiii.  p. 
929).  See  Reuneirs  Geography  of  West- 
ern Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  883. 

There  is  a second  more  extensive  and 
still  richer  plain  below  Sardis,  of  which 
Strabo  als<i  s{>eaks  f {nroKurai  rp  irtiAct 
Sardis)  Tf  2of>3i(u'd>'  aol  t6 

ToD*Ep^v.  aal  KaveTpiaydi',  avv^x^ 
T«  trra  sol  9 dvr  ofv  ftpicrra  t€- 
tituv  ..  This  plain  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Hyllus  with  the  Hermus, 
and  reaches  from  Magnesia,  the  modem 
Mitnirr,  to  Sardis.  It  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows: — “From  Mauser  we 
started  before  nine  o’clock,  and  travelled 
across  the  valley  directly  north.  At  two 
miles  distance  we  crossed  the  river  Her- 
mus  by  a bridge,  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  its  tributary,  the  Hyllus.  by 
a ferry;  the  latter  is  larger  (?)  than  the 
main  river,  which  it  joins  within  a fur- 
long of  the  ferry.  The  valley  over  which 
we  coutiuued  to  ride  must  be  ot  least 
txcrive  miles  directly  <uTf>s$  from  Manser. 

. . . Tf*e  land  is  cjccelleniy  and  1 scarcely 
saw  a stone  during  the  first  eighteen 
miles.  HotUm  and  com  grtnc  luxurianilyt 
but  there  are  trees  (compare  Hero- 
dotus’s except  the  willow*  and 

pollard  poplar.”  (Fellows’  Asia  Minor, 


p.  201.)  This  must  certainly  be  the  plain 
intended  by  Hert»dotus:  r6  w*9lov  r6 
w p 6 Tov  &<rrfos  rov  7,apiiriyov  . . . 

Zk  alfTOv  worofiol  f>iovrss  sol  &AAo< 
sal  *TAAof  <Tv^^riyvo<ri  Is  tAv 
(TTov,  Ka\f6/i*vov  *Ep^o>'.  But  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  battle  can 
really  have  taken  place  on  this  side  of 
Sardis. 

* The  Dindymenian  mother  was  Cy- 
b81c,  the  special  deity  of  Phrygia,  It  is 
impoMibleto  say  for  certain  what  moun- 
tain or  mountmmniuge  Herodotus  in- 
tended by  his  oipos  VlijTphs  AtvZvfi^yris. 
The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  was  but  verj* 
little  known  in  his  day.  Probably,  how- 
ever, he  meant  to  pbice  the  sources  of 
the  Hermus  in  Phrygia,  which  is  correct 
so  far  os  it  goes. 

The  Hermus  rises  from  two  principal 
sources,  both  in  the  nuige  of  J/omd, 
which  is  a branch  from  the  great  chain 
of  Taurus,  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  streams  which  flow  westward 
into  the  iEgean,  and  those  which  mn 
northward  into  the  Enxiue.  The  chief 
source  of  the  two  is  not,  as  Col.  Leake 
thought  (Asia  Minor,  p.  189),  that  which 
rises  near  the  modem  Ohiedis  or  Kotius 
(the  KaSol  of  Strabo),  but  the  stream 
flowring  from  the  foot  of  Momd  D<ujh^ 
which  has  perhaps  some  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  Mount  Dindymctie  of 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  897)  and  our  author. 
See  Hamilton^  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p. 
108. 

^ The  Hermus  [Ghi^is-Chai']  now  falls 
into  the  sea  very  much  nearer  to  Smyrna 
than  to  Phocsca.  Its  course  is  perpe- 
tually changing  (Chandler,  vol.  i.  ch. 
xxi.  i,  and  of  late  years  its  embouchure 
has  been  gradually  approaching  Smyrna, 
whose  harbour  is  seriously  threatened  by 
the  extensive  slioals  which  advance  op- 
posite the  Sanjiac  Kaleh,  fonue«.l  of  the 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Hermus. 
(See  Hamilton’s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p. 
4a.) 
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order  of  battle  on  this  plain,  fearful  of  the  strength  of  their 
cavalry,  he  adopted  a device  which  Harpagus,  one  of  the  Jlecles, 
suggested  to  him.  He  collected  together  all  the  camels  that 
liad  come  in  the  train  of  his  army  to  carry  the  provisions  and 
the  baggage,  and  taking  off  their  loads,  lie  mounted  riders  ujKiu 
them  accoutred  as  horsemen.  These  he  commanded  to  advance 
in  front  of  his  dther  troojis  against  the  Lydian  horse ; behind 
them  were  to  follow  the  foot  soldiers,  and  last  of  all  the  cavalry'. 
Wlien  his  arrangements  were  complete,  he  gave  his  troops 
orders  to  slay  all  the  other  Lydians  who  came  in  their  way 
without  mercy,  hut  to  spare  Crmsiis  and  not  kill  him,  even  if 
he  should  be  seized  and  offer  resistance.  The  reason  why  Cyrus 
opposed  his  camels  to  the  enemy’s  horse  was,  because  the  horse 
has  a natural  dread  of  the  camel,  and  cannot  abide  either  the 
sight  or  the  smell  of  that  animal.  By  this  stratagem  he  hoped 
to  make  Croesus’s  horse  useless  to  him,"  the  horse  being  what  he 
chiefly  depended  on  for  victory.  The  two  armies  then  joined 
battle,  and  immediately  the  Lydian  war-horses,  seeing  and 
smelling  the  camels,  turned  round  and  galloped  off;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  all  Croesus’s  ho{x,-s  withered  away.  The 
Lydians,  however,  behaved  manfully.  As  soon  as  they  under- 
stood what  was  happening,  they  leaped  off  their  horse.s,  and 
engaged  with  the  Persians  on  foot.  The  combat  was  long ; but 
at  last,  after  a great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Lydians  tumetl 
and  fled.  They  were  driven  within  their  walls,  and  the  Persians 
laid  siege  to  Sardis. 

81.  'Thus  the  siege  began.  Meanwliile  Croesus,  thinking  that 
the  place  would  hold  out  no  inconsiderable  time,  sent  ofl’  fresh 
heralds  to  his  allies  from  the  beleaguered  town.  His  former 
messengers  had  been  charged  to  bid  them  a.«semble  at  Sardis  in 
tlie  course  of  the  fifth  month  ; they  whom  he  now  sent  were  to 
say  that  he  was  already  besieged,  and  to  beseech  them  to  come 
to  his  aid  with  all  possible  speed.  Among  his  other  allies  Crmsus 
did  not  omit  to  send  to  Loeedremon. 

82.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the  S^^artans  were  themselves 


* It  ia  aaid  that  in  one  of  the  ereat 

battles  between  the  Servians  and  the 
Turks *  **  a council  of  war  was  held  in 
the  Turkish  camp,  and  some  of  the  ge- 
nerals proposed  that  the  camels  should 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  army,  in  order 


that  the  horses  of  the  enemy  might  be 
frightened  by  them/’  It  wiuj,  however, 
determined  on  this  occasion  not  to  have 
recoursQ  to  stratagem.  (Frontier  Lands 
of  the  Christian  luid  the  Turk,  vol.  ii. 
p.  380.) 
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just  at  this  time  engaged  in  a quarrel  with  tlie  .\rgives  about  a 
place  called  Thyrea,®  which  was  within  the  limits  of  Argolis, 
Imt  had  lieen  seized  on  by  the  Lacedicmoniaus.  Indeed,  the 
whole  country  westward,  as  far  as  Cape  Maleji,  Ixdonged  once  to 
the  Argives,  and  not  only  that  entire  tract  upon  the  main- 
land, but  also  Cythera,  and  the  other  islands.*  The  Argives 
collected  troops  to  resist  the  seizure  of  Thyrea,  but  before  any 
battle  was  fought,  the  two  parties  came  to  terms,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  three  hundred  Spartans  and  three  hundred  Argives 
should  meet  and  fight  for  the  place,  which  should  belong  to  the 
nation  with  whom  the  victory  rested.®  It  was  stipulated  also 
that  the  other  troops  on  each  side  should  return  home  to  their 
resjiective  countries,  and  not  remain  to  witness  the  combat, 
as  there  was  danger,  if  the  armies  stayed,  that  either  the  one  or 
tlie  other,  on  seeing  their  countrymen  undergoing  defeat,  might 
hast(>n  to  their  a^istance.  These  terms  being  agreed  on,  the 
two  armies  marched  oflf,  leaving  three  hundred  picked  men  on 
each  side  to  fight  for  the  territory.  The  battle  began,  and  so 
equal  were  the  combatants,  that  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
night  put  a stop  to  the  fight,  of  the  whole  six  hundrefl  only 
three  men  remained  alive,  two  Argives,  Alcanor  and  Chromius, 
and  a single  Spartan,  Othiyadas.  The  two  Argives,  regarding 
themselves  as  the  victors,  hurried  to  Argos.  Othryadas,  the 
Siiartan,  remained  upon  the  field,  and,  stripping  the  bodies  of 
the  Argives  who  had  fallen,  carricsl  their  armour  to  tlie  Spartan 
camp.  Next  day  the  two  armies  returned  to  learn  the  result. 
At  first  they  disputed,  both  parties  claiming  the  victory,  the 


^ Thyrea  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
district  called  Cynuria,  the  border  ter- 
ritory between  Lyonia  and  Argolis  (cf. 
Tbucyd.  v.  41).  The  Cynurians  were 
a reiimant  of  the  ancient  population  of 
the  PelojNmnese  before  the  Dorian  con- 
quest. They  called  themselves  lonians, 
and  claimeti  to  be  airr6x^o¥is  (vide  infra, 
viii.  7H>.  The  convent  of  Z^uku  seems  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Here 
on  **  a tabular  hill  covered  with  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  and  having  a gentle  de- 
Hceut  towards  the  river  of  L*tku,*'  are 
extensive  remains  of  a considerable  town 
(1,/eake's  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  4H7).  The 
distance  from  the  sea  is  greater  by  a 
giMMl  deal  thim  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides (iv.  57 1,  as  the  river  has  brought 
down  large  iluposits. 

* Ju  the  time  of  Pheidon  the  First, 


about  BX.  748.  See  Muller’s  Dorians, 
vol.  i.  p.  154.  Compare  the  Fnigmeot 
of  Kphonis  (15,  ed.  Didot  i,  **  trvfiirpvT- 
Tfir  Si  Kol  AcurcSoxworfot/s,  rfre  <^ov4- 
<rayra%  rrj  curvxla, 

dr«  sol  (Tvyfpyovf  ifcir  vofiiffayras  irpis 
t6  KaToAD<rat  rSv  iupp  pJi  ft 

vo¥  avTowy  * fioy  la.y  r A y 

n«XoTomf(r/wr,  %y  ^Ktiyoi  irpo4‘ 

ifTTjrro.” 

* Thucydides  confirms  this  fact  (v. 
41).  The  Argives,  DIO  years  afterwards, 
proposed  the  insertion  of  a clau&e  in  a 
treaty  which  they  were  making  with 
Sparta,  to  the  effect  that,  on  due  notice 
given.  Thyrea  might  again  be  fought  for, 
&<rw*p  Kol  irp6rfp6y  wort.  The  Spartans 
thought  the  proposal  /W/v,  so  much  h^ 
opinion  changed  in  the  interval. 
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one,  bi'causo  they  had  the  greater  niiml)or  of  survivors;  the 
otlier,  because  their  man  remained  on  tlie  field,  and  stripjH‘d 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  whereas  the  two  men  of  the  otlier  side 
ran  away ; but  at  last  they  fell  from  words  to  blows,  and  a buttle 
was  fought,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  great  loss,  but  at  the 
end  the  Lacedaimonians  gained  the  victory.^  U[Min  this  the 
Argives,  who  up  to  that  time  had  worn  their  hair  long,  cut  it 
oft'  close,  and  made  a law,  to  which  they  attached  a curse, 
binding  themselves  never  more  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  never 
to  allow  their  women  to  wear  gold,  until  they  should  recover 
'riiyrea.  At  the  same  time  the  Lacedaimonians  made  a law 
the  very  reverse  of  this,  namely,  to  wear  their  hair  long,  though 
they  had  always  liefore  cut  it  close.  Othryadas‘  himself,  it  is 
said,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  hundred,  prevented  by  a 
sense  of  shame  from  returning  to  8j>arta  after  all  his  comratles 
had  fallen,  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself  in  Thyrea. 

815.  Although  the  Spartans  were  engageil  with  these  matters 
when  the  herald  arrived  from  Sardis  to  entreat  them  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Ix’sieged  king,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
they  instantly  set  to  work  to  aflbrd  liim  help.  They  had  com- 
pleted their  preparations,  and  the  ships  were  jiust  ready  to  start, 
when  a second  message  informed  them  that  the  place  had  aln^ady 
fallen,  and  that  Croisus  was  a prisoner.  Deeply  grieved  at  his 
misfortune,  the  iSjiartans  ceasetl  their  efforts. 

8t.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  Sardis  was  taken.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege  Cjtus  bade  some  horsemen'  ride 
about  his  lines,  and  make  proclamation  to  the  whole  anny  that 
he  would  give  a reward  to  the  man  who  should  first  mount  the 
wall.  After  this  he  made  an  as.sault,  but  without  success.  His 
troojis  retired,  but  a certain  Mardian,  H3TC0udcs  by  name, 
resolved  to  approach  the  citadel  and  attempt  it  at  a place  where 
no  guards  were  ever  set.  On  this  side  the  rock  wa.s  so  pre- 


® Plutarch  usucrta  that  there  waa  no 
Kecnnd  battle,  but  that  an  appeal  wa« 
matle  to  the  Amphictyons,  who  decided 
in  favour  of  Sparta  (Moral,  ii.  p. 

B.).  He  cites  as  his  authority  a certain 
Chryaermus.  who  had  written  a book  en- 
titled ricAoiTOVKTjtriaicd. 

* Various  tales  were  told  of  OthiTr- 
nda-s.  According  to  one  (ThcscuH  an. 
Stob.  Flor.  vii.  67)  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  fight,  upon  which  lie 
hid  himself  under  some  of  the  dead  bo- 
dies till  the  two  Argive  survivors  wore 

VOL.  I. 


gone;  he  then  cmw1e<l  forth,  erecte<l  a 
trophy,  and  wToto  a supcrscriptiun  with 
his  blood ; when  ho  hml  done  this,  he' 
fell  dead  (Siiidas  in  voc.  'OBftvdiris,. 
Acconling  to  another  story,  he  sun  ived 
the  occasion,  and  was  afterw'ards  slain 
by  Perilniis,  son  of  Alcanor,  one  of  the 
two  Argives  who  escaped  (Patisan.  ii. 
XX.  § 6).  Othryadas  was  a favourite  sub- 
ject with  the  epigram  wTiters.  (Se© 
Brunck's  Analecta,  vol.  i.  pp.  I.'IO,  4f>6; 
vol.  ii,  p.  2.) 

N 
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cipitous,  and  tlie  citadel  (as  it  seemed)  so  imprcfrnable,  that  no 
fear  was  entertained  of  its  lH;in<'  carried  in  this  place.  Here 
was  the  ordy  jxn’tion  of  the  circuit  round  which  their  »dd  king 
Jleles*  did  not  carry  the  lion  which  his  leinan  bore  to  him. 
For  when  the  Telmessians  had  declared  that  if  the  lion  were 
taken  roiiiul  the  dcfeiice.s,  Sardis  would  be  impregnable,  and 
Mehis,  in  cons<‘fjuence,  carried  it  round  the  rest  of  the  fortress 
where  the  citadel  seemed  open  to  attm-k,  he  s<‘orned  to  take  it 
round  this  side,  whi(!h  he  hwked  on  as  a sheer  precipice,  and 
tln.'refore  absolutely  secure.  It  i.s  on  that  side  of  the  city  which 
faces  Jlount  Tmolus.  llyro'adcs,  hovvev.er,  having  the  day 
befon^  observed  a Lydian  soldier  descend  tin?  rock  afh-r  a 
helmet  that  had  rolled  down  from  the  top,  and  having  .sei'ii 
him  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  back,  thought  over  what  ho  had 
witnc.sse«l,  and  fonn<H.l  his  jdaii.  He  climlx'd  the  rock  himself, 
and  other  Persians  f(dlovve<l  in  his  track,  until  a large  number 
had  mounteil  to  tin?  top.  Thus  was  Sardis  taken,®  and  given  uj» 
entirely  to  jiillag(“. 

8').  With  resjKict  to  Cm,'.sus  himself,  this  is  what  trefoil  him 
at  the  taking  of  the  town.  He  had  a son,  of  whom  1 miwlo 
mention  alsive,  a worthy  youth,  whose  oidy  defect  was  that  he 
was  deaf  and  dnndi.  In  the  days  of  his  ]irosp<‘rity  Crresus  luul 
done  the  utmost  that  he  could  for  him,  and  among  other  jilans 
which  he  had  devised,  had  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle 


* Two  T^ydian  kiDgn  of  this  name  are 
lunntioned  by  Nicolas  of  l>anniHcufl  (Kr. 
24),  who  pn>bftbly  followK  XanthuH. 
One  iM  aaid  to  have  been  a tynint,  and 

have  lK^en  depoticd  by  acerhiiii  Moxuh, 
who  aucceedtHl  him  on  the  thi'oue.  The 
other  immediately  preceded  Myrstw,  the 
father  of  Candaiiiea.  He  is  iioticetl  by 
KiiHebiufl,  who  iiuproj>erly  initkea  him 
the  immediate  pretloceH^ur  of  Candaulea 
(Koaeb.  Ohron.  Can.,  l‘art  ii.  p. 

The  former  <»f  thet^e  two  kings  is  pio- 
l>ably  tlie  “old  king  Melc3  ” of  Hero* 
dotUH. 

^ Sitrdia  wa.n  tiken  a second  time  in 
almttst  exactly  the  same  way  by  Lagono*, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the 
(iivat  U’olyb.aii.  4-7> 

Three  stories  were  current  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  capture  by  Cyrus 
was  effected.— 1.  This  of  Herotlotus, 
which  Xenophon  followed  in  iU  princi- 
l>al  features  (Cyrop.  viii.  ii.  § 

— 2.  That  of  Ctesias,  ix*jK)rU?d  alstt  Ity 
Polyicuus  (btniteg.  vii.  vi.  § 10„  which 


made  (’yruB  take  Sartlis  by  the  mlvicc 
of  (Kbares,  who  suggestetl  to  him  to 
alarm  the  iuhahitants  by  placing  ffgiin^s 
of  men  on  hmg  poles,  and  elevating 
them  t<j  the  top  of  the  walls  (Pciwic. 
Kxcer|»t.  § 4).— ,J.  The  following,  given 
also  by  Polya?nu8  (ib.  § 2)— on  wliat 
authority  it  is  iiiipoastble  to  say,  }>ossi> 
hly  that  of  X.authus.  Cyrus,  it  was 
sai<l,  Hinted  to  a truce,  ami  divw  off 
his  army,  but  the  night  following  he 
ivtunied,  and,  bndiug  tlie  whIIh  nn- 
guardeti,  scale<l  them  with  ladders.  This 
liW4t  seems  likely  to  have  been  the  Ly- 
dian version. 

Few  people  will  hesitfite  to  prefer  the 
noirativti  of  Herodotus  to  the  other  ac- 
counts. That  of  Ctesiiis  is  too  puerile 
to  deserve  a moment’s  consideration. 
The  other,  which  rests  on  no  authority 
but  that  of  Polyaums,  makes  Cyrus 
guilty  of  a foul  piece  of  treachery,  which 
is  completely  at  variiince  with  the  cha- 
racter borne  by  him  alike  in  Oriental 
and  in  Grecian  story. 
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on  his  behalf.  The  an.swer  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Pythoness  ran  thus ; — 

" Lydian,  wide-ruling  monarch,  thou  wondrouH  simple  Croesus, 

Wish  not  ever  to  hear  in  thy  palace  the  voice  thou  liast  prayed  for. 

Uttering  intelligent  qounds.  Far  better  thy  son  should  bo  silent! 

Ah  ! woe  worth  the  day  when  thine  ear  shall  list  to  his  accents.** 

When  the  town  was  taken,  one  of  the  Persians  was  just 
poing  to  kill  Croesus,  not  knowing  who  lu;  was.  Croesus  saw 
the  man  coming,  but  under  the  iiressiu'e  of  his  affliction,  did 
not  care  to  avoid  the  blow,  not  minding  whether  or  no  he  died 
beneath  the  stroke.  1'hcn  this  son  of  his,  who  was  voiceless, 
beholding  the  Persian  as  he  rushixl  towards  Crmsns,  in  the 
agony  of  his  fear  and  grief  burst  into  speech,  and  said,  “ Man, 
do  not  kill  Crresns.”  This  was  the  first  time  that  ho  had  ever 
spoken  a word,  but  afterwards  he  retained  the  jsnver  of  sp«jecli 
for  tho  remainder  of  his  life. 

86.  Thus  was  Sardis  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  Crtesus 
himself  fell  into  their  hands,  after  having  reignetl  fourteen 
years,  and  b«x‘n  Ijcsieged  in  his  eaj)ital  fourteen  days;  thus  too 
did  Creesus  fulfil  the  oracle,  which  s»iid  that  he  should  de.stroy  a 
miglity  empire, — by  destroying  his  own.  Then  the  Persians 
who  had  made  Crresus  prisoner  brought  him  ladbre  Cynis.  Now 
a vast  pile  hud  been  raised  by  his  orders,  and  Creesus,  laden 
with  fetters,  was  placed  ujK>n  it,  and  with  liim  twice  seven  of 
the  sons  of  the  Lydians.  I know  not  whether  Cyrus  was 
minded  to  make  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  some  god  or 
other,  or  whether  he  had  vowed  a vow  and  was  performing  it, 
or  whether,  as  may  well  be,  he  had  heard  that  C'roosus  was  a 
holy  man,  and  so  wished  to  see  if  any  of  tho  heavenly  powers 
would  appear  to  sjive  him  from  being  burnt  alive.  However  it 
might  be,  Cyrus  was  thus  engaged,  and  Crmsus  was  almady  on 
the  pile,  when  it  enterisl  his  mind  in  the  depth  of  his  woe  that 
there  was  a divine  warning  in  the  words  which  had  come  to 
him  from  the  lips  of  Solon,  “No  one  while  he  lives  is  haj)py.” 
When  this  thought  smote  him  he  fetched  a long  breath,  mid 
breaking  his  deep  silence,  groaned  out  aloud,  thrice  uttering 
tlie  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  caught  tlio  sounds,  and  bade  the 
interpreters  inquire  of  Cru'sns  who  it  was  he  callerl  on.  They 
drew  near  and  asked  him,  but  he  held  his  pence,  and  for  a long 
time  made  no  answer  to  their  questionings,  until  at  length, 
forced  to  say  something,  ho  excluiimxl,  “ One  1 wouhl  give 
mueli  to  see  converse  witli  every  monarch.”  Not  knowing 
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what  ho  meant  by  this  reply,  the  interpreters  begged  him  to 
explain  himself;  and  as  they  prosse<l  for  an  answer,  and  grew 
to  be  troublesome,  he  told  them  how,  a long  time  before,  Solon, 
an  Athenian,  had  eome  and  seen  all  his  splendour,  and  made 
light  of  it ; and  how  whatever  he  had  said  to  him  hud  fallen  out 
exactly  as  ho  foreshowed,  although  it  was  nothing  that  especially 
concerned  him,  but  applied  to  all  mankind  alike,  and  most  to 
those  who  seemed  to  themselves  hapj)y.  IMeanwhile,  as  he  thus 
spoke,  the  pile  was  lighted,  and  the  outer  jwrtiou  began  to 
blaze.  Then  Cyrus,  hearing  from  the  interpreters  what  Oo'sus 
had  said,  relented,  bethinking  himself  that  ho  too  was  a man, 
and  that  it  was  a fellow-man,  and  one  who  had  once  been  as 
bh-ssed  by  fortune  as  himself,  that  he  was  burning  aliv(^ ; afraid, 
moreover,  of  retribution,  and  full  of  the  thought  tliat  whatever 
is  human  is  insecure.  So  he  bade  them  quench  the  blazing  fire 
as  quickly  ns  they  could,  and  take  down  Croesus  and  the  other 
Lvdians,  which  they  tried  to  do,  but  the  flames  were  not  to  be 
mastered. 

87.  Then,  the  Lydians  say  that  Cro'sus,  jwreeiving  by  the 
efibrts  made  to  quench  the  fire  that  Cyrus  hud  relented,  and 
seeing  also  that  all  was  in  vain,  and  that  the  men  could  not  get 
the  fire  under,  called  with  a loud  voice  ujx)n  the  goil  Apollo, 
and  prayed  him,  if  he  had  ever  received  at  his  hands  any 
acceptable  gift,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  deliver  him  from  his 
present  danger.  As  thus  with  tears  he  besought  the  gcxl, 
suddenly,  though  up  to  that  time  the  sky  had  be»’,n  clejir  and 
the  day  without  a breath  of  wind,'  dark  clouds  gathered,  and 
the  storm  burst  over  their  lieatLs  with  min  of  such  violence,  that 
the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished.  Cyrus,  convinced  by 
this  that  Crmsus  was  a go<xl  man  and  a favourite  of  heaven, 
asked  him  after  he  was  taken  oft’  the  pile,  “ Who  it  was  that  had 
persuaded  him  to  lend  an  army  into  liis  country,  and  so  become 
liis  foe  rather  than  continue  his  friend? ” to  which Creesus  made 
answer  as  follows : “ What  I did,  oh ! king,  was  to  thy  advantage 
and  to  my  own  lo.ss.  If  there  bo  blame,  it  rests  with  the  god  of 
the  Greeks,  who  encouraged  me  to  begin  the  war.  No  one  is  so 
foolish  as  to  prefer  to  peace  war,  in  which,  instead  of  sons 


’ The  later  romancers  regarded  this  in-  Chronolt^y  ainl  llistorj’  of  Lydia.  Tlio 
cident  a»  over*n»arvellou8,  and  eoftcnotl  words  of  the  original  arc,  **x**M»»' 
down  the  miracle  considerably.  See  the  4$cfirri¥  iiovs,  ou 

fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damasceuua  trana-  ftijy  vtr6s  yt." 
latetl  at  the  close  of  the  Kasjty  on  the 
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burying  their  fathers,  fathers  bury  their  sons.  But  the  gods 
willed  it  so.”“ 

88.  Thus  did  Croesus  speak.  Cyrus  then  ordered  his  fetters 

to  be  token  off,  and  made  him  sit  dowm  near  himself,  and  paid 
him  much  respect,  looking  upon  him,  as  did  also  the  courtiers, 
with  a sort  of  wonder.  Croesus,  wrappeol  in  thought,  uttered  no 
word.  After  a while,  haj)pening  to  turn  and  perceive  the  Persian 
.soldiers  engaged  in  plundering  the  town,  he  said  to  C)tus, 
“ May  I now  tell  thee,  oh ! king,  what  I have  in  my  mind,  or  is 
silence  best  ? ” Cyrus  bade  him  speak  his  mind  boldly.  Then 
he  put  this  question : “ What  is  it,  oh ! Cyrus,  wliich  those  men 
yonder  are  doing  so  busily  ? ” “ Plundering  thy  city,”  Cyras 

answered,  “ and  carrying  off  thy  riches.”  “ Not  my  city,” 
rejoined  the  other,  “ nor  my  riches.  They  are  not  mine  any 
more.  It  is  thy  wealth  which  they  are  pillaging.” 

89.  Cyrus,  struck  by  what  Croesus  had  said,  bade  all  the  court 
to  withdraw,  and  then  asked  Croesus  what  ho  thought  it  best  for 
him  to  do  as  regarded  the  plundering.  Crmsus  answeretl,  “Now 
that  the  gotls  have  made  me  thy  slave,  oh!  Cyrus,  it  seems  to 
me.  that  it  is  my  part,  if  I see  anything  to  thy  advantage,  to 
show  it  to  thee.  1'hy  subjects,  the  I’ei'sians,  are  a j>oor  people 
with  a proud  spirit.  If  then  thou  lettest  them  pillage  and 
poasess  themselves  of  great  wealth,  I will  tell  thee  what  thou 
hast  to  expect  at  their  hands.  The  man  who  gets  tho  most, 
look  to  having  him  rebel  against  thee.  Now  then,  if  my  words 
please  thee,  do  thus,  oh  I king : — Let  some  of  thy  body-guards 
be  placed  as  sentinels  at  each  of  the  city  gates,  and  let  them 
take  their  l>ooty  from  tho  sohhers  as  they  leave  the  town,  and 
fell  them  that  they  do  so  because  the  tenths  are  due  to  Jupiter. 
So  wilt  thou  escape  the  hatred  they  would  feel  if  tho  plunder 


® Modern  critics  scorn  not  to  Lave 
been  the  first  to  object  to  tliis  entire 
niuTRtive,  tliat  the  religion  of  tho  Per* 
siaus  did  not  allow  the  bunting  of  hu- 
man beings  (vide  infrit,  iii.  16;.  The 
objection  had  evidently  been  made  be- 
fore the  time  of  Nicolaa  of  Daniiiacus, 
who  meets  it  indirectly  in  hU  narrative. 
The  Perainiis  he  gives  us  to  understand ) 
had  for  some  time  before  this  ncglectetl 
tho  precepts  of  Zoroaster,  and  allowed 
his  ordinances  with  re.spect  to  fire  to 
fall  into  desuetude.  The  luii-acle  where- 
by Cixesus  was  snatched  from  the  flumes 
reminded  them  of  their  luicient  crotxi, 
siiitl  induced  them  to  re-establish  the 


whole  Bysiein  of  Zoroaster.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  system 
of  Zoroaster  wua  at  this  time  any  por- 
tion of  the  Persian  religion  (see  the  Cri- 
tical Essays.  Essay  v. j. 

Ctesias,  in  his  account  of  the  ti'mt- 
nieut  of  Cyi-us,  omitted  all  mention  of 
the  pile  and  the  fire.  ^\cconling  tohim, 
thunder  and  lightning  were  sent  from 
heaven,  and  the  chains  of  Cixrsus  mim- 
cuioualy  struck  ofl*.  after  which  Cyrus 
treated  him  with  kindness,  assiguing'him 
the  city  of  Btvr^nd  (Bju‘c6  of  Justin,  i.  7) 
for  his  residence.  See  the  Pei*siua  of 
Ctesias  (Excerpt.  § 4 /. 
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were  taken  away  from  them  by  force ; and  they,  seeing  that 
what  is  projx)sed  is  just,  will  do  it  willingly.” 

DO.  Cyrus  was  heyond  measure  pleased  with  this  advice,  so 
e.xi^elleut  did  it  seem  to  him.  He  praisc<l  Croesus  highly,  and 
gave  onlors  to  his  hody-guard  to  do  as  he  had  suggested.  Then, 
turning  to  Croesus,  he  »iid,  “Oh!  Croesus,  I see  that  thou  art 
resolveol  both  in  speeo-h  and  act  to  show  thyself  a virtuous  prince : 
ask  me,  therefort»,  whatever  thou  wilt  as  a gift  at  this  moment.” 
Croesus  replied,  “Oh!  my  lord,  if  thou  wilt  suffer  me  to  send 
these  fettei-s  to  the  gosl  of  the  Greeks,  whom  I once  houourosl 
al)ove  all  other  gods,  and  ask  him  if  it  is  his  wont  to  deceive  his 
heuefactors, — that  will  be  the  highest  favour  thou  canst  confer 
on  me.”  Cyrus  upon  this  inopiired  what  charge  he  had  to  make 
against  the  god.  'I'heu  Croesus  gave  him  a full  account  of  all 
his  proji'ct.s,  and  of  the  answers  of  the  oracle,  and  of  the  offer- 
ings which  he  haol  scut,  on  which  he  dwelt  esjTecially,  and  told 
him  how  it  was  the  encouragement  given  him  by  the  oracle 
which  had  led  him  to  make  war  upon  I’ersia.  All  this  he 
related,  and  at  the  end  again  Iw-sought  permi.ssion  to  reproach 
the  god  with  his  behaviour.  Cyrus  answered  with  a laugh, 
“ 'I'liis  I readily  grant  thee,  and  whatever  else  thou  shalt  at  any 
time  ask  at  my  hands.”  Cnesus,  finding  his  request  allowed, 
sent  certain  Lydians  to  Delphi,  enjoining  them  to  lay  his  fetters 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  ask  the  god,  “ If  he  were 
not  ashamed  of  having  encouraged  him,  ns  the  de.stined  destroyer 
of  the  empire  of  Cynis,  to  begin  a war  with  Persia,  of  which  such 
were  the  first-fruits  ? ” As  they  said  this  they  were  to  jxjint  to 
the  fetters ; and  further  they  were  to  inquire,  “ if  it  was  the  wont 
of  the  Grec'k  gods  to  be  ungrateful  ? ” 

!)1.  The  Lydians  went  to  Delphi  and  delivered  their  message, 
on  which  the  IVthoness  is  sai«l  to  have  replied — “ It  is  not 
pissible  even  for  a god  to  escape  the  decree  of  destiny.  Creesus 
has  been  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  fifth  auce.stor,*  who,  when  he 
was  one  of  the  Ixxly-guard  of  the  Heraclides,  joincnl  in  a woman’s 
fraud,  and,  slaying  his  ma.stt!r,  wrongfully  seized  the  throne. 
Apollo  was  anxious  that  the  fall  of  Sardis  should  not  happen  in 
the  lifetime  of  Crtesus,  but  be  ddayed  to  his  son’s  days  ; he 
could  not,  however,  persuade  tlie  Fates.'  All  that  they  were 

• Vide  supra,  ch.  13.  them— are  brought  into  «uch  dUtinct 

^ Mr.  Grotu  ntmnrks  with  groat  truth  light  and  action:  utiuaDy  they  are  kept 
on  thw  — It  ia  rarely  that  thoae  in  the  dark,  or  are  left  to  be  understootl 

supreme  goddoaaeti  or  hyper>go<ideii'tea — as  the  unseen  stumbling-block  in  cimos 
fur  the  gu<U  themselves  must  submit  to  of  extreme  incomprehensibility;  und  it 
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willing  to  allow  ho  took  and  gave  to  Cro\sns.  Let  Cnostis 
know  that  A|X)llo  delayed  the  taking  of  Saitlis  thret*  fidl  years, 
and  that  h(>  is  thus  a prisoner  three  years  later  than  was  his 
destiny.  Moreover  it  was  A|ki11o  who  saved  him  from  the 
burning  pile.  Nor  has  Cnesus  any  right  to  complain  with 
resp»3ct  to  the  oracular  answer  which  he  re(‘cived.  For  when 
the  god  told  him  that,  if  he  attacked  the  I’ersians,  he  won  hi 
destroy  a mighty  empire,  he  ought,  if  ho  had  been  wise,  to  have 
sent  again  and  inquired  which  einpin;  was  meant,  that  of  Cyrus 
or  his  own ; hut  if  In;  neither  understood  what  was  said,  nor 
took  the  trouble  to  seek  for  cnlightonraeut,  he  has  only  himself 
to  blame  for  the  result.  Besides,  he  had  misiinderstcMxl  the  last 
answer  which  had  been  given  him  ulstut  the  mule.  Cyrus  was 
that  mule.  For  the  parents  of  Cyrus  were  of  ditferent  races, 
and  of  dilTerent  conditions, — his  mother  a Median  princess, 
<laughter  of  King  Astyages,  and  his  father  a I’c'rsiaii  and  a 
subject,  who,  though  so  far  beneath  her  in  all  respects,  had 
marrieil  his  royal  mistress.” 

Such  wfis  the  answer  of  the  Pythoness.  The  Lydians  re- 
turned to  Sardis  and  c(,immunicated  it  to  Crresus,  who  <‘onfessed, 
on  hearing  it,  that  the  fault  was  hi.s,  not  the  gtHl’s.  Such  was 
the  way  in  which  Ionia  w:is  tii-st  conquered,  and  so  was  the 
empire  of  Cro'sus  brouglit  to  a close. 

!»2.  Besitles  the  oflerings  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
there  are  many  others  in  various  parts  of  Greece  jirc.sented  by 
Cro*sus ; as  at  Thels'S  in  Bteotia,  where  there  is  a golden  trijKKl, 
dedicated  by  him  to  Ismeiiian  Apollo  at  Ephesus,  where  the 
golden  heifers,  and  most  of  the  columns  are  his  gift;  and  at 
Celplii,  in  the  t(mi[)le  of  I’ronaia,^  where  there  is  a huge  shield 
in  gold,  which  hi*  gave.  All  these  olVerings  were  still  in  exist- 
ence in  my  day ; many  others  have  perished : among  them 
thos<i  which  he  dedicated  at  Branchidie  in  5Iilesi;i,  equal  in 
weight,  as  I am  informed,  and  in  all  resju-cts  like  to  those  at 


i«  difHcnlt  clearly  to  (leU'nnine  where 
the  CinJoka  conceived  sovoreijiu  {Htwer 
to  reside,  in  rcM|x‘ct  to  the  government 
of  the  world.  But  hero  the  of 

the  to**/  the  >ujau:n  tf  the 

(/rx/uV,  are  uucqHmu'aUy  »ei  f*>rth  ’*  (Hist,  of 
Oroeco.  vol.  iv.  p.  Ii62), 

* The  river  loin^uius  washed  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  thU  temple  atood 
(Pau«.  ix.  Uh  2);  hence  the  phiwte  “la- 
meiiiaii  Apt>lh»."  CtJiHpaiv  ralUnUm  J/i- 

it*:rva  (MUpni,  cli.  G2). 


* The  temple  of  Minerva  at  Delphi 
8to(Ml  iu  front  of  the  great  temple  of 
Apollo.  Hence  the  Delphian  Minerva 
wart  t^lwl  Minerva  Prt*naia  ri) 

ToS  yaov  (8pti<r0at.  am  lliU'pocmtion 
save  . Vide  infra,  viiL  :17.  Pausaniaa 
mentioDA  that  the  shield  was  no  longer 
there  in  his  day.  It  had  been  carried 
off  by  Philomelus,  the  Phocian  gone- 
nil  iu  the  Siicred  War  iPaus.  x.  viii 
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Delphi.  The  Del])hian  j)reseut.s,  and  tho.^e  sent  to  Amphi- 
araiis,  came  from  his  own  private  projKirty,  being  the  first-fruits 
of  the  fortune  whieh  he  inlicrited  from  his  father ; his  other 
offerings  came  from  the  riches  of  an  enemy,  who,  before  he 
mountetl  the  throne,  headed  a party  against  him,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Lydia  for  Pantaleon.  Tins  Pantalcon 
was  a son  of  Alyattes,  but  by  a different  mother  from  Cru«us ; 
for  tlie  mother  of  Cruosus  was  a Carian  woman,  but  the  mother 
of  Pantaleon  an  Ionian.  When,  by  the  appointment  of  his 
father,  Croesus  obtained  the  kingly  dignity,^  he  seized  the  man 
who  had  plotted  against  him,  and  broke  him  upon  the  wheel. 
His  property,  which  he  had  previously  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  gods,  Cnesus  applied  in  the  way  mentioned  above.  This  is 
all  I shall  say  about  his  offerings. 

y:i.  Lydia,  unlike  most  other  countries,  scarcely  offers  any 
wonders  for  the  historian  to  describe,  except  the  gold-du.st  which 
is  washe*!  down  from  the  range  of  Tmolus.  It  has,  however, 
one  structure  of  enormous  size,  only  inferior  to  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  ° and  Babylon.  This  is  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,®  the 


* This  lias  been  Bup|>08uil  to  inenn 
that  Alyatte«  asaociated  Crcpana  with 
liim  in  the  government  («ee  WVsaeliug 
and  liiilir  in  loc.  Alao  Clintona  K,  H. 
v<d.  ii.  p.  But  there  ai-o  no 

cient  grounda  ft»r  aueh  an  opinion.  Aa«o- 
eiation,  common  enough  in  Kgypt,  wtw 
very  rarely  piwctiaed  in  the  Kast  until 
the  time  of  the  S;isaanian  princea ; and 
does  not  seem  ever  to  obtain  unless 
where  tho  auccession  is  doubtful.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  likely  that,  during 
u joint-reign  with  his  father,  Crajsus 
should  have  treated  tho  {Kirti^an  of  his 
brother  with  such  severity.  Herodotus 
undoubtedly  intends  to  speak  of  tho 
furminntion  of  Crarsus  by  Alyattes  os  his 
successor  upon  the  throne.  The  verb 
usod  is  the  saiuo  os  that  which  occurs 
Indow  (ch.  20H),  where  the  nomination 
of  Cambyses  by  Cyrus  is  iiieutiuned. 

^ The  coloHstU  ai^e  of  tlie  monuments 
ill  Kgy|)t  is  sufficiently  known.  They 
increasetl  in  size  as  tho  power  of  Kgypt 
advanced.  The  givat  importance  of  pro- 
)>ortion  is  at  once  felt  in  examining  them; 
for  though  the  columns,  as  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  Karnak.  are  so  large — the  centre 
avenue  of  twelve  being  <>9  ft.  5 in.  high, 
with  the  abacus  and  plinth,  and  the 
lateral  ones  (<»nce  122  in  number)  Iwiug 
t"*  ft.  8 in.  high— tliey  have  a ploiising 
iis  well  as  a grand  eifect.  AVithout  that 


most  important  feature,  proportion  (now 
best  underaUMHl  in  Italy.,  they  w«»uld  Ikj 
luonstiHjus  and  dwagreeahlc.  The  taste 
for  colossal  statues  is  often  sup[>osed  U» 
1k!  peculiai  ly  Kgyptian;  but  the  Greeks 
ha<i  some  as  laj*ge  a«,  and  even  larger 
than,  any  in  h^'Vpt,  that  of  Olympian 
Jove  beingUO  ft.  high,  and  the  Coloasua 
of  Uhodos  iDo  ft.  (See  Fiiixmnii,  Lect.  ix.^ 
p.  219.)  Pausanias  (iii.  19)  mentions 
tme  of  Apollo  30  cubits  C45  feet)  high. — 
[O.  W.] 

• The  following  account  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  this  uionument, 
winch  still  exists  on  tho  north  bank  of 
the  Ifermus,  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Sardis,  is  given  by  Mr.  lliuuilton 
(Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  14o*b): — 

**  One  mile  south  of  this  spot  we 
reached  tho  princi|>al  tumulus,  gene- 
rally  designated  as  the  tomb  of  H:dy- 
attes.  It  took  us  about  ten  minutes  to 
ride  round  its  base,  which  would  give 
it  a cireumferouco  of  iieaily  half  a mile. 
Towortis  the  north  it  consists  of  tlie  na- 
tural rock,  a white  horizontally-stratified 
earthy  limostone,  cut  away  so  as  to  ap- 
p<‘ar  as  part  of  the  structure.  The  upper 
portion  is  sand  and  gravel,  apparently 
bought  from  the  bed  of  the  Hemius, 
Several  <!eep  ravines  have  been  worn  by 
time  and  weathers  in  its  aides,  fxiiiicu- 
larly  on  that  to  the  south:  we  foUuwixl 
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fiitlier  of  Croesus,  the  biso  of  which  is  formed  of  immense  blocks 
of  stone,  the  rest  beiii"  iv  vast  mound  of  earth.  It  was  raLsed 


Tomb  of  SeptiUUml  Cluunbcr. 


ntio  of  these  os  affortliiig  a butter  footing 
than  the  smooth  grass,  as  we  asccudetl 
to  the  summit.  Here  we. found  the  re- 
mains of  a foundation  nearly  eighteen 
feet  square^  on  the  north  of  wliicLi  wits  a 
huge  circular  stone,  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a Hat  bottom  nutl  a raised  edge  or 
)i|>,  evidently  placed  there  as  an  onia- 
nicnt  on  the  apex  ufthc  tumulus.  Hero- 


dutus  says  that  phalli  were  erected  u)xm 
the  summit  of  some  of  these  tumuli,  of 
which  this  may  be  one;  but  Mr.  Strick* 
land  supposes  that  a rude  representittion 
of  the  human  fttco  might  be  traced  on 
its  w*e<ither>bcaten  surface.  In  couse- 
(pienco  of  the  ground  sloping  to  tlie 
south,  this  tumulus  ap{>ears  much  higher 
whuu  viewed  from  the  side  of  Sardis 
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by  the  joint  InlK>ur  of  tlio  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and 
eourfesiuis  of  Sardis,  and  had  at  the  top  five  stone  pillars,  which 
remained  to  my  day,  with  inscriptions  cut  on  them,'  showing  * 
how  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  each  class  of  work])eople. 

It  api>eared  on  measurement  that  the  jwrtion  of  the  courtesans 
was  the  largest.  The  daughters  of  the  common  jieoplc  in  Lydia, 
one  and  all,  pursue  this  traffic,  wishing  to  collect  money  for 
their  jwrtions.  They  continue  the  practice  till  they  marry  ; and 
are  wont  to  contract  themselves  in  marriage.  The  tomb  is  six 
stades  and  two  plethra  in  circumference ; its  breadth  is  thirteen 


than  from  any  other.  It  rihca  at  an 
aiif;lo  of  about  *22^.  ami  iaa  cuuHpicuouH 
object  <ui  all 

iU*ceiitly  the  mound  ha.s  l>e«?n  more 
exactly  measured  by  M.  Spie^cnthal, 
Consul  at  Smyrna,  who  has 
nUo  carefully  explored  the  interior. 
Hia  meiisuremenlH  strikingly  agree  with 
the  rough  estimate  of  Mr.  Hamilttm. 
Ho  gives  the  nvemge  diameter  of  the 
mouud  as  about  250  t/u  trtv^  or  2H 1 yards, 
which  profhices  a circumference  of  til- 
most  exactly  half  a mile,  lii  thd  inte- 
rior, into  which  he  drove  a gallery  or 
tunnel,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover a sepulchral  chamljcr,  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  white  marble,  highly 
polishcil,  situated  almost  exactly  in  the 
ct'iitre  of  the  tumulus.  The  chamlH*r 
Wiis  somewhat  more  than  11  feet  long, 
nearly  H feet  broad,  and  7 feet  high.  It 
was  empty,  and  contained  no  sign  of 
any  inscription  or  sarcophagus.  Tlio 
mound  outside  the  chamlnT  showed 
tmees  of  many  former  excavations.  It 
was  piei*ceil  with  gullcric-s,  and  contained 
agTt  at  quantity  of  bones,  poitly  human, 
jsirtly  timse  of  animals;  nJso  n quantity 
of  ashes,  and  abundant  fragments  of 
urns.  No  writing  was  discovered  on 
any  of  those,  or  indeed  in  the  whole 
mound,  nor  any  fragment  of  metal  with 
the  exception  of  a nail,  a relic  of  former 
oxpiorem.  Undouhtedly  the  chamber 
ha<l  been  rifled  at  a remote  period,  ami 
the  mound  had  been  used  in  jM»st-Ly<lian 
times  us  a place  of  general  sepulture. 
Hence  the  lemaius  of  urns,  and  the 
human  bones  ami  ashes.  The  animal 
Ixiiies  ai'e  more  difficult  of  oxphuiatioo. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mar- 
ble chamlxT  wjis  the  actual  resting  place 
of  the  Lydian  king.  Its  dimensions  agree 
nearly  with  those  of  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber of  Cyrus,  (fcsee  note  to  book  i.  ch. 
2 1 4. , The  tomb  was  proliabl v pi  undered 
for  the  sake  of  the  gold  wLieb  it  con- 


tained. either  by  the  Greeks,  or  by  some 
<»ne  of  the  many  nations  who  have  at  dif- 
ferent periods  held  ptwession  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
internal  construction  of  the  mound  was 
not  found  by  M.  Spiegeutlial  in  any  way 
to  resemble  that  of  the  famous  tomb  of 
Tantalu.s,  near  Sniynio.  explored  by  M. 
Texier.  (See  Texier’s  Asie  Miueure, 
vol.  ii.  p.  252,  et  eeq.;  and  for  M.  Spie- 
genthal’s  account  of  his  excavations,  see 
the  MonatslHTicht  Her  Kunigl.  l*reus- 
si.sch.  Academie  tier  Wi.Hseiiscbaften  xu 
Berlin,  Dec.  pp.  7oO-7U2.) 

llesidea  the  burrow  of  Alyattes  there 
are  a vjist  number  of  ancient  tumuli  on 
the  shores  of  the  Oygicau  lake.  Three 
or  four  of  these  are  scarcely  inferior  in 
size  to  that  of  Alyattes  (st-e  ('handlers 
Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  ch.  78,  p.  *to2). 
These  may  be  the  tombs  of  the  other 
Lydian  kings. 

[The  monument  in  tpicstion,  with  a 
st4>ne  basement,  and  a mound  alK>ve,  is 
very  similar  to  the  conatructetl  tombs 
of  Ktruria,  ami  to  some  in  Greece,  as 
that  of  Meiiecrales  at  Corfu,  ami  others. 
The  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae  is 
also  siip)K>sed  by  Caniua  to  have  been 
(’.apped  with  a mouud;  and  he  is  quite 
right  in  thinking  it  could  not  have  been 
a • treasury  * (ns  it  is  culled  of  Atreus), 
being  outside  the  city.  Indeed  in  the 
same  locality  are  the  remains  of  other 
similar  monuments,  not  certainly  so 
many  trc‘asuries,  hut  tombs.  The  five 
olpot  on  that  of  Alyattes  may  have  been 
like  those  on  the  tomb  of  Aruns  at  .\1- 
buno,  misealletl  ‘ of  the  Horatii.’ 

The  statement  about  the  Lydian  wo- 
men is  one  of  those  for  which  Herixlotus 
cannot  escape  censure. — G.  W.] 

This  is  thought  to  be  a very  early 
mention  of  writing.  Alyattes  died  n.c. 
5*»8;  but  even  the  Greeks  had  letters 
long  before  that  time. — [G.  W.] 
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jilethra.  Close  to  the  tomb  is  a large  lake,  which  the  Lydians 
say  is  never  dry."  They  call  it  the  Lake  Gygaitt. 

94.  The  Lydians  have  very  nearly  the  same  customs  as  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  that  the.so  last  do  not  bring  up  their 
girls  in  the  same  way.  So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  they 
were  the  lirst  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,’  and  the  first  who  sold  gootls  by  retail.  They  claim  also 
the  invention  of  all  the  games  wliich  are  common  to  them  with 
the  Greeks.  These  they  declare  that  they  invented  about  the 
time  when  they  colonised  Tyrrhenia,  an  event  of  which  they 
give  the  following  account.  In  tho  days  of  Atys  the  son  of 
JIanes,*  there  was  great  scarcity  through  the  whole  land  of 
Lydia.  For  some  time  tho  Lydians  bore  the  affliction  patiently, 
but  finding  that  it  did  not  pass  away,  they  set  to  work  to  devise 
remedies  for  the  evil,  ^’arious  expedients  were  discovered  by 
various  persons ; dice,  and  huckle-bones,  and  ball,’  and  all  such 


^ Tbit)  lake  U still  a remarkable  fea> 
turc  )U  tho  8COQO.  (llamiltoti's  Atiia 
Minor,  i.  j>.  14'>;  Fellows,  p.  290.)  It 
is  lueutioned  by  Homer  ' II.  xx.  d92). 

’ This  statement  was  made  also  by 
Xenophime.s  of  Colophon  (Pollux,  ix. 
vi.  § H;J),  and  is  repeated  by  Eustathius 
(a<l  Diouys.  Peneget.  v.  84u).  Otlier 
writers  ascribed  the  invention  to  Phei- 
dou  I.  king  of  Argos  (Ktym.  Magn.  ad 
VOC.  60€\i<TKOS’,  Pollux,  1.  s.  o.t.  Ac« 
cording  to  Plutarch,  Thexeus  coined  mo- 
ney at  Athens  some  centuries  etu*Licr 
(Thea.  c.  2.>). 

It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived 
their  finit  knowledge  of  coined  money 
from  the  Asiatics  with  whom  they  came 
into  contact  in  Asia  Minor,  either  Ly> 
dians  or  Phrygians  la  tradition  men- 
tioned in  Pollux,  I.H.C.,  made  the  latter 
peo])le  the  inventors  of  comiug  . Phei- 
doti,  who  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
the  A^ginetan  standard  of  weights  from 
Astii,  may  have  been  the  first  to  strike 
coins  in  European  Greece,  The  asser- 
tion of  Plutarch  cannot  possibly  be  re- 
ceived. See  Note  B.  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

^ A name  resembling  that  of  the  King 
of  Lydia,  is  found  in  the  early 

traditions  of  many  people.  In  Egypt 
tho  first  king  was  Sfenes,  of  whom 
roN,  the  reputeil  inventor  of  music,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son.  Crete 
had  its  Mima ; India  its  Miinu ; Germany 
its  first  Mairntta ; and  traces  of  the 
UiUne  occur  in  other  early  histories.  Isec 


Plut.  de  Is.  8.  24,  who  mentions  the 
Phrygian  Mauis. — [G.  W.] 

2 Tlie  ball  was  u very  old  game,  and 
it  was  doubtless  invented  in  Egypt,  as 
Plato  says.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(Od.  viii.  372),  and  it  was  Iwowu  in 
Egypt  long  before  his  time,  in  tho 
twelfth  dynast^',  or  about  20U0  B.C.,  as 
wore  the  irefftro*,  UitruncHh\  caltmit, 

or  countere,  used  in  a game  resembling 
our  draughts,  with  two  sets  of  men,  or 

dogs,'*  of  <Hfferent  colours.  They  are 
also  mentioned  by  Homer  Od.  i.  107, 
and  Plut.  de  Isid.  a 12,  “xcTTvIa*'). 
Atheu£cus  (Deipn.  i.  10,  p.  19)  reproves 
Herodotus  for  ascribing  the  invention 
of  games  to  the  Lydians.  The  Greek 
board,  or  abacus,  had  five  lines, 

sometimes  twelve,  like  that  of  the  Uo- 
maii.s,  whence  d>KxUcim  scriftta  was  tho 
name  they  gave  to  their  u/rcus,  or  boani, 
and  the  moves  were  sometimes  decided 
by  dice. 

Greek  dice,  kv/Soi,  (esgerett  were  like 
our  own,  with  six  numbers — 0 and  1, 
5 and  2,  4 and  3,  being  generally  on  the 
opposite  sides.  Instead  of  two,  they 
threw  three  dice,  whence  rpU  If,  “three 
sizes,"  and  kv0os  was  the  “ace."  They 
were  probably  at  first  only  numbered 
on  four  sides,  whence  the  name,  cor- 
rupted from  Tftraapa.  This  was  the  ca.se 
with  some  astnvftUi,  the  2 and  5 being 
omittetl  (Jul.  Poll.  Onom.  ix.  7),  but 
these  were  usually  without  numbers, 
and  were  simply  the  original  knuckle- 
bones of  sheep.  They  were  also  called 
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games  were  invented,  except  tables,  tlie  invention  of  which  they 
do  not  claiin  as  theirs.  The  plan  adopted  against  the  famine 
was  to  engage  in  games  one  day  so  entirely  ns  not  to  feel  any 
craving  for  food,  and  the  next  day  to  eat  and  abstain  from 
games.  In  this  way  they  passed  eighteen  years.  Htill  the 
affliction  continued  and  even  became  more  grievous.  So  the 
king  determined  to  divide  the  nation  in  half,  and  to  make 
the  two  jKjrtions  dmw  lots,  the  one  to  stay,  the  other  to  leave 
the  land.  He  would  continue  to  reign  over  those  whoso  lot  it 
should  he  to  remain  behind ; the  emigrants  should  have  his  son 
Tyrrhenus  for  their  leader.  The  lot  was  east,  and  they  who  had 
to  emigrate  went  down  to  SmjTua,  and  built  themselves  ships,^ 
in  which,  after  they  had  put  on  hoanl  all  needful  stores,  tliey 
sailed  away  in  wareh  of  new  homes  and  letter  sustenance. 
Alter  sailing  past  many  countries  they  came  to  Umbria,*  where 
they  built  cities  for  themselves,  and  lixed  their  residence. 
Their  former  name  of  Lydians  they  laid  aside,  and  called 


**talif*  and  in  playing  were  generally 
five  (whence  a number, 

like  the  five  lines  on  the  old  (vrt*ek 
abacuH,  taken  from  the  fiogerti  of  tlie 
hand.  SonietiineH  tVitnvinii  were  made, 
of  the  tuime  form  att  the  hone,  of  stone, 
metal,  ivory,  or  glass  ; and  1 have  one 
of  these  last  from  Athens,  which  is  only 
ui(  in,  long.  The  game  is  represented  in 
a |faiuting  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
in  sculpture;  and  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8)  men- 
tions a famous  group  in  bromw  by  I’oly- 
cletUB,  of  two  naked  buys,  called  the 
then  in  the  Atrium  of 
Titus,  evidently  the  same  subject  repre- 
Honted  in  stone  at  the  British  Museum, 
the  loser  biting  his  companion’s 
The  games  of  tttfi  lUjd  Ussvnv  were  chicfiy 
confined  to  children,  women,  and  old 
men  (Cic.de  Seuect.  Ifi,  c<l  Par.).  That 
of  odd  and  even,  et  i/ny>ar,”  was 

thought  still  more  puerile,  and  is  com- 
|>artid  by  Horace  to  riding  on  a stick,  or 
**aruudiue  longii  ” (Sat.  ii.  hi.  247.; 
Beans,  nuts,  ulinouds,  or  coins  were 
used  in  playing  it;  and  another  game 
is  mentioned  by  J.  Pollux  (ix.  7)  of 
throwing  coins  or  boucs  w'ithin  a ring, 
or  into  a hole,  culled  rp6wa.  Odd  and 
even,  and  the  iiKKlem  Italian  mom,  were 
very  ancient  Kgyptiau  games.  In  the 
latter  the  Homuiis  were  said  micu/y 
Cicero,  de  l)iv.  ii.  says,  “ quid 
eniiu  Sol'S  cst  I idem  propemodum  quod 


micare,  quod  talos  jacere,  quod  tease- 
nis; " and  in  Off.  iii.,  that  trilh  tthom 
“ m /ewrViM  miVrs,”  for  an  honest  man, 
bad  become  a prt>vcrb. — [G.  W.] 

^ llet'feu  understiUids  this  {Nissage  to 
o-ssert  that  the  Lydians  obtained  vessels 
from  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  and  builds 
u}>ou  it  the  conclusion  that  the  Lydians 
were  at  no  time  a seafaring  jK^ople. 
(Asiat.  Nat.  Vol.  i.  p.  I06.  E.  T.)  But 
/ii7Xarairda(  has  never  the  sen«e  of  pro- 
curing fmm  <wwMrr.  Where  it  means 
procuring  at  all,  it  is  always  procuring 
hy  one’s  own  skill  and  enterprise.  (Cf. 
Sophocl.  Phil.  29o.  Xen.  Cyrop.  ill.  h. 
§ 15.) 

* The  Umbria  of  Herodotus,  os  Nie- 
buhr obsei*ve«  (Hist,  of  Koine,  vol.  i. 
p.  142,  E.T.)  *'  is  of  large  and  indefinite 
extent."  It  appeiu's  to  include  almost 
the  whole  of  Northern  Italy.  It  U 
from  the  region  above  the  Umbrians  that 
the  Alpis  and  the  I'arpia  fiow  into  the 
Danub^  (iv.  4*J\.  This  would  seem  to 
assign  to  them  the  moileni  Lombardo- 
Veiietian  king<lom,  and  to  place  them 
on  the  Adriatic.  The  arrival  of  the 
Tyrrhenintm  on  their  shores  extends 
them  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  makes 
Tuscany  also  a part  of  their  country. 
Herodotus  knows  of  no  Indian  nations 
except  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Umbrians, 
the  Venetians  (Heneti),  the  CKnotriuus, 
and  the  Messnpiaos. 
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themselves  after  the  name  of  the  king’s  son,  wlio  led  the  colony, 
Tyrrhenians.* 

95.  Thus  far  I have  been  engaged  in  showing  how  the 
Lydians  were  brought  under  the  I’ersiau  yoke.  The  course  of 
my  history  now  compels  me  to  inquire  who  this  Cyrus  was  by 
whom  the  I^ydian  empire  was  destroyed,  and  by  what  means 
the  Persians  had  become  the  lords  paramount  of  Asia.  And 
herein  I shall  follow  those  Persian  authorities  whose  object  it 
appears  to  be  not  to  magnify  the  exploits  of  Cyrus,  but  to  relate 
the  simple  truth.  I know  besides  three  ways  in  which  the  story 
of  Cyrus  is  told,  all  difieruig  from  my  own  narrative. 

The  Assyrians  had  held  the  Empire  of  Upper  Asia  for  the 
space  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  years,®  when  the  Medes  set 
the  example  of  revolt  from  their  authority.  They  took  arms  for 
the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  and  fought  a battle  w'ifh  the 
Assyrians,  in  which  they  behaved  with  such  gallantry  as  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  to  become  a free  people. 
Upon  their  success  the  other  nations  also  revolted  and  regained 
their  ind(*pendenco. 

90.  Thus  the  nations  over  that  whole  extent  of  country 
obtained  the  blessing  of  self-government,  but  they  fell  again 
under  the  sw'ay  of  kings,  in  the  manner  which  I will  now  relate. 
There  was  a certain  Jlede  named  Deioces,  son  of  Phraortes,  a 
man  of  much  wisdom,  who  liad  conceived  the  desire  of  obtaining 
to  himself  the  sovereign  pow'er.  In  furtherance  of  his  ambition, 
therefore,  he  formed  and  carried  into  execution  the  following 
scheme.  As  the  Medes  at  that  time  dwelt  in  scattered  villages 
without  any  central  authority,  and  lawlessness  in  consequence 
prevailed  throughout  the  land,  Deioces,  who  was  already  a man 
of  mark  in  Ids  own  village,  applied  himself  with  greater  zeal 
and  earnestness  than  ever  before  to  the  practice  of  justice  among 
his  fellows.  It  was  his  conviction  that  justice  and  injustice  are 
engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  one  another.  He  therefore 
began  this  course  of  conduct,  and  presently  the  men  of  his 
village,  observing  his  integrity,  chose  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
all  their  disputes.  Bent  on  obtaining  the  sovereign  power,  he 
showed  Idmself  an  honest  and  an  upright  judge,  and  by  these 
means  gained  such  credit  with  his  fellow-citizens  as  to  attract 

* Tlie  whole  Btory  of  the  Lydian  colo«  exact)  52B  of  Berosua.  (Fr.  U.)  The 
nixation  of  Ktruria  is  considered  in  the  entire  subject  of  Assyrian  Chronology 
first  Elssay  appended  to  this  book.  is  discussed  in  the  Critical  Essays,  E^ssay 

® The  620  years  of  Herodotus  in  this  vii. 
place  undoubtedly  represent  the  (more 
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the  attention  of  those  who  lived  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
They  had  long  b<‘en  sufTering  from  unjust  and  oppressive 
judgments ; so  that,  when  they  heard  of  the  singular  uprightness 
of  Deioce.s,  and  of  the  equity  of  his  decisions,  they  joyfully  had 
recourse  to  him  in  the  various  quam-ls  and  suits  that  arose, 
until  at  last  they  came  to  put  confidence  in  no  one  else. 

JIT.  The  number  of  complaints  brought  bcTore  him  continually 
increasing,  as  people  learnt  more  and  more  the  fairness  of  his 
judgments.  Deioces,  feeling  himself  now  all  important,  announced 
that  he  did  not  intend  any  longijr  to  hear  causi\s,  and  a]i])cared 
no  more  in  the  seat  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit 
and  administer  justice.  “ It  did  not  square  with  his  interests,” 
he  said,  “ to  spend  the  whole  day  in  regulating  other  men’s  afi'airs 
to  the  neglect  of  his  own.”  Hereupon  robbery  and  lawlessness 
broke  out  afresh,  luid  prevailed  through  the  countr)-  even  more 
than  hendoforc;  wherefore  the  Jledt’s  assembled  from  all 
quarters,  and  held  a consultation  on  the  state  of  afluirs.  The 
sfieakers,  us  I think,  were  chiefly  friends  of  Deioces.  “ We 
cannot  [wssibly,”  they  said,  “go  on  living  in  this  country  if 
things  continue  as  they  now  are;  let  us  therefore  set  a king 
over  us,  that  .so  the  land  may  bo  well  governed,  and  we  ourselves 
may  be  able  to  attend  to  our  own  aftairs,  and  not  be  forced  to 
quit  our  country  on  account  of  anarchy.”  The  assembly  was 
persuaded  l)y  these  arguments,  and  resolved  to  ai>point  a king. 

Jlt>.  It  followed  to  det<*rminc  who  should  be  chosen  to  the 
office.  When  this  debate  bc;gan  the  claims  of  Deioces  and  his 
praises  were  at  once  in  every  mouth ; so  that  j)resently  all 
agi’eed  that  he  should  b(?  king.  Upon  this  he  required  u palace 
to  lie  built  for  him  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  a guard  to  be*  given 
him  for  his  jierson.  The  Medes  comjilied,  and  built  him  a 
strong  and  large  palace.’  on  a S|xit  which  he  himself  jiointed 
out,  and  likewise  gave  him  liberty  to  choose  himself  a body- 
guard from  the  whole  nation.®  Thus  settled  ujion  the  throne, 

’ Tho  royal  palace  at  Agbataua  i* 
wild  by  Polybiua  to  have  been  7 atades 
(uiore  than  four-fiftha  of  a mile)  in  cir- 
eumfcreuce  (x.  xxvii.  9);  buthiadeacrip* 
tion  refers  probably  to  the  cajnttil  of 
JM/tVi  A/fL/rut,  rather  than  to  tho  (so* 
called)  city  of  Deioces. 

® I cannot  refrain  from  transcribing 
the  excellent  comment  of  Mr.  Grote  on 
this  passage.  Ho  observes; — “ Uf  tho 
real  history  of  Deioces  wo  cannot  be 
said  to  know  anything;  for  the  inter* 


eating  narrative  of  Herodotus  presents 
to  us  in  all  points  Grecian  Kociety  juid 
ideas,  not  Oriental;  it  is  like  the  discos- 
sion  which  tho  histonan  ascribes  to  the 
seven  Persian  consjiirators,  previous  to 
the  accession  of  Darius,  whether  they 
shall  adopt  au  oligarchical,  a detnoem* 
tical,  or  a monai'chicul  form  of  govern- 
ment; or  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
Cyropanlia  of  Xenophon,  who  beauti- 
fully and  elaborately  works  out  an  ideal 
which  Herodotus  exhibits  in  brief  out> 
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he  further  required  them  to  build  a single  great  city,  and,  dis- 
regarding the  petty  towns  in  which  they  had  formerly  dwelt, 
make  the  new  capital  the  object  of  their  chief  attention.  The 
Modes  were  again  obedient,  and  built  the  city  now  called 
Agbatana,“  the  walls  of  which  are  of  great  size  and  strength. 


line.  The  story  of  Deioces  describes 
wliAt  may  be  called  the  despot’s  pro- 
j^resa,  firMt  as  candidate,  and  afterwards 
UM  fully  esUiblished  . . . Deioct^  be^.^ins 
like  a clever  Greek  amoii^  other  Greeks, 
o([ual,  free,  and  disorderly;  he  is  athirst 
for  despotism  from  the  beginninjf,  and 
is  forw'urd  in  manifesting  his  rectitude 
and  justice,  ' as  beseems  a candidate 
for  cummiiud;*  lie  juisses  into  a despot 
by  the  public  vote,  and  receives  what  to 
the  Greeks  was  the  great  syinlxil  and 
instrument  of  such  tnmsitiou.apcrsimal 
liody-guartl ; he  ends  by  organising  both 
the  machinery  and  the  etiiiuette  of  a 
deH[M)tism  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  like 
the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon;  only  that  btdh 
these  authors  inaiutiuu  the  superiority 
of  their  Grecian  itleal  over  Oriental  reii- 
lity,  by  ascribing  both  to  Deioces  and 
Cyrus  a just,  systematic,  and  laborious 
mhuinistration,  such  as  their  own  expe* 
rience  di<l  not  present  to  them  in  Asia.” 
(Vol,  Ui.,  pp.  3U7-308.  See  also  Note  ^ 
of  the  latter  imgo.) 

■ * I have  retained  the  foitn  Agbatana, 
given  by  Herodotus,  in  place  of  the 
metre  usual  Kcbatana  of  other  authors, 
as  being  nearer  to  the  IVi-siun  original, 
which  (in  the  inscriptions;  is  Hugiiia- 
tuna.  (BeluNtim  Inscrip.  Col.  II.  PiU*. 
13.)  It  is  curious  that  the  Greeks 
should  have  caught  the  orthography  so 
Dciu'ly,  aii<l  yet  have  been  so  mistaken 
as  to  the  accent  of  the  word.  There 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  natives 
colled  the  city  liagmutdn,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  modern  IsfaliAn,  Te- 
heran, Harnadan,  Pehistuu,  &c.  Vet 
the  Greeks  said  Agbatiuia.  os  is  evident 
both  from  the  qmuitity  and  the  accent  of 
the  word.  It  is  written  ’A^jStlTava,  not 
*Ay$ardifa^  and  in  the  poets  the  last 
three  syllables  are  short.  Cf.  ..lilsch. 
Pers.  10.  Aiistoph.  Acham.  04. 

[There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  original  form  of  the  name  Hellenised 
as  *A7j3clTa»'a  or  *ZK&draya  was  Hag- 
miituii,  and  that  it  was  of  Arian  etymo- 
logy, having  been  first  used  by  the 
Ariau  Medes.  It  would  siguify  in  the 
language  of  the  country  “ the  place  of 
assemblage,”  being  compounded  of  hmn 
“ with,”  and  **  to  go.”  The  Chal- 


da»in  form  of  Akhmaika,  KUpnK  which 
occurs  in  E/ra  (vi,  2),  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  a corruption  of  the  Arian 
name.  It  may  further  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a 
niime  among  the  Median  cities  enume- 
mted  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  or 
in  those  of  his  successors,  so  tliat  it  is 
pretty  certain  the  capital  dcscribctl  by 
HertniotuB  could  not  have  been  built 
until  within  a short  period  of  tlio  de- 
struction of  Nineveh. — H.  C.  It.] 

Two  descriptions  of  the  town  are 
worth  compiiring  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  the  second  Kargard  of  tho 
Vendidad,  Jem-^htd,  it  fs  snitl,  “erected 
a Var  or  fortress,  sutticieutly  large,  and 
fonne<l  of  squaivd  blocks  of  stone;  he 
assembled  in  tho  place  a vast  population, 
ami  stocked  the  sutTounding  country 
with  catrie  for  their  use.  He  caused 
the  water  of  tho  great  fortreas  to  flow 
forth  abundantly.  And  within  the  Var, 
or  fortress,  ho  erected  a lofty  palace, 
encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out 
in  many  separate  divisions,  and  there 
was  no  high  phice,  either  in  front  or 
rear,  to  commaiul  and  overawe  the  fort- 
ress." [Zeudavesta.  Vendidatl.  Furg. 
n.) 

The  other  description  is  more  exact 
in  its  detiuls.  **  Arphaxad,”  we  aro 
told  in  the  book  of  Judith,  built  in 
Ecbatana  walls  round  about  of  stones 
hewn  three  cubits  brood  and  six  cubits 
long,  and  made  tho  height  of  the  wall 
seventy  cubits,  and  the  breailth  thereof 
fifty  cubits:  and  set  tho  towers  thereof 
upon  the  gates  of  it,  an  hundred  cubits 
high,  and  the  breadth  thereof  in  the 
foundation  sixty  cubits : and  he  made 
the  gates  thereof,  even  gates  that  were 
mised  the  height  of  seventy  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  of  them  was  forty 
cubits,  for  tho  going  forth  of  his  armicK, 
and  for  the  setting  in  array  of  his  foot- 
men.” (i.  2-4.) 

Col.  Kawlinsou  long  since  published 
his  o{tiniou  that  the  site  of  the  Agbatana 
ascribed  to  Deioces  was  at  Takhli-Solei- 
uniu,  in  Media  Atn>pat(^nt^  Tiie  nature 
of  the  situation,  and  its  geographical 
}K>sition,  are  f.ir  more  in  accordance 
wdth  the  notices  of  Agbatana  contained 
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rising  in  circles  one  witliin  the  other.  Tlie  plan  of  the 
place  is,  that  each  of  the  walls  should  out-foj)  the  one  be- 
yond it  by  the  battlements.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
is  a gentle  hill,  favours  this  arrangement  in  some  degree, 
but  it  was  mainly  effected  by  art.  The  numl>er  of  the  circles 
is  seven,  the  royal  palace  and  the  treasuries  standing  within 
the  last.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  wall  is  very  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  Athens.  Of  this  wall  the  battlements  are  white,' 


in  HerodotuB,  than  those  of  Ilaniadan, 
t!ie  Agbatana  of  later  times.  The  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  Agbatana  towards 
the  E\ixine,  Herodotus  says,  is  very 
moimitunous,  and  covered  with  forests 
(i.  1 10).  This  is  true  and  pertinent  if 
said  of  Takhti-8oleimaii,  but  either  un- 
true or  unmeaning  if  s<ud  of  Hamadan, 
which  is  far  removed  from  the  Kuxine, 
and  is  in  the  more  level  part  of  the 
ancient  Mctlia.  Agiuti,  the  southern 
Kebataua  was  situati^  on  the  declivity 
of  the  great  mountain  of  Orontes  (the 


modern  Elwend)  wliich  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  called  a auAwi'3rt  ami  which 
dues  not  admit  of  being  fortified  in  the 
m<Mfe  describe<l  by  Herodotus  : wheivaa 
the  conical  liill  of  Takhti-Soleiman  with 
ita  remains  of  walls  and  other  ruins, 
very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  our  author.  (See  the  subjoined 
plan.)  The  whole  subject  is  fully  treated 
in  a paper  communicated  by  Colonel 
Kiiwlinson  to' the  Geographical  Society, 
and  published  in  their  Journal.  Vol.  x. 
Part  i.  Art.  i. 


Plan  of  P^ebatana. 


EM'LASATIOX. 

I.  Itmuiin*  of  a >lr«»Templ<-  4'eni«tMy. 

S.  Riiinnl  Mo»qn«.  & of  Itock  rntW*!  “ the 

3.  Ancient  BniltUnir*  with  chAfu  Aud  raplui*.  7.  Hill  railed  ^TswilAb.*' or  **  the  SuMa.** 

4.  Ituine  of  the  of  Abaluti  Klmn.  A Unin«  of  IvAlUiAh. 

a Uurkx  hill  of  Zindani-SotelmAn. 


[One  of  the  most  important  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  identification  of 
Takhti-Soleiman  with  the  ancient  Agba- 
tana, U the  fact  that  Moses  of  Chorene, 
in  speaking  of  tbo  city  which  then  occu- 
pied the  site  in  question,  and  which 
was  usually  named  Oanztui  Shahasd^mf 
calls  it  specifically  **  the  second  Ecba- 


tana,  or  the  seven-walled  city.”  Mos. 
Chor.  ii.  84.— H.  C.  R ] 

’ **This  is  manifcKtiy  a fable  of  Sa- 
bfcan  origin,  the  seven  dolours  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  being  precisely 
those  eiuploj’cil  by  the  OrientalB  to  de- 
note the  seven  great  heavenly  bodice, 
or  the  seven  climates  in  which  they 
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of  the  next  lilftck,  of  the  lliinl  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  hlue.  of 
the  fiftli  orange;  all  these  are  coloureil  witli  paint.  The  two 


lUra  NliiiruU,  italiyiuii. 


revolve.  Thus  Ni/.anii,  in  hi.s  poem  of 
the  Heft  reilior.  dePcril>CH  a 8oven*bo» 
died  palace,  built  by  Ihdii'ani  Giir,  nearly 
in  the  ftaiue  terms  ns  Herodotus.  The 
palnce  dedicated  to  Sntum,  lie  says,  was 
black — that  of  Jupiter  orange,  or  more 
strictly  Handal-wootl  colour  Sandall,, — 
of  Mars,  scarlet — of  the  sun,  golden— 
VenUH,  whito—of  Meirury,  nzuro — and 
of  the  moon,  green  a hue  which  is 
npplietl  by  the  Orientals  to  silver.*’ 
Mournal  of  Geogr.  Sue.  Vol.  x.  Tart.  i. 
p.  127.) 

The  givat  temple  of  Kebuchaflnezznr 
at  ilorsippa  (the  iinxlern  , 

wa»  a building  in  seven  platfoim.^  co- 
loured in  a siniilar  way.  Herodotus 
has  denuigetl  the  order  of  the  colunrs, 
which  ought  to  be  either  that  dependent 
on  the  planetary  distances,  **  black, 
orange,  scarlet,  gold,  white,  blue,  sil- 
ver," as  at  the  Hirn,  or  “black,  white, 

VOL.  I. 


orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold,"  if 
the  order  of  the  days  diHlicated  to  the 
planets  were  taken.  It  may  bo  suspected 
that  Herodotus  had  received  the  niiin- 
bers  in  the  latter  order,  and  acci<lentally 
reversed  the  places  of  block  and  white, 
and  of  scarlet  and  orange. 

[There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to 
show  tliat  the  Modes,  or  even  the  HahV' 
loiiitiiiH,  were  iux|uaintcd  w'ith  that  tirder 
of  tlie  planets  which  regidate<l  the  no- 
incncluture  of  the  days  «>f  the  week.  The 
series  in  <pumtiou,  indeed,  must  have 
originated  with  a )>eople  who  divideil 
the  dny  and  night  into  Go  hours  insteml 
of  24;  and,  as  far  ns  we  know  ut)>resent, 
this  systeni  of  horary  division  was  )>ecu- 
liar  in  ancient  times  to  the  Hindoo 
calendar.  The  method  by  which  the 
order  is  eliuiinatetl  i.4  simply  as  fol- 
lows:— The  planets  in  due  succession 
from  the  Moon  to  Siituni  were  supposed 
O 
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last  have  their  battlements  coated  respectively  with  silver  and 
gold.’ 

99.  All  these  fortifications  Deioces  caused  to  be  raised  for 
himself  and  his  own  palace.  The  people  were  required  to  build 
their  dwellings  outside  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  Wlicn  the 
town  was  finished,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  the  ceremoniaL  He 
allowed  no  one  to  have  direct  accc.ss  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  made  all  communication  pa&s  through  the  hands  of 
messengers,  and  forbade  the  king  to  bo  seen  by  his  subjects. 
He  also  made  it  an  offence  for  any  one  whatsoever  to  laugh  or 
spit  in  the  royal  presence.  This  ceremonial,  of  which  ho  was 
the  first  inventor,  Deiix'es  o.stablished  for  his  own  security, 
fearing  that  his  compeers,  who  were  brought  up  together  with 
him,  and  weni  of  as  good  family  as  he,  and  no  whit  inferior  to 
him  in  manly  qualities,  if  they  saw  him  frequently  would  be 
j)ained  at  the  sight,  and  would  therefore  be  likely  to  conspire 
agaimst  him;  whereas  if  they  did  not  see  him,  they  would  think 
him  quite  a difl’erent  sort  of  being  from  themselves. 

100.  After  completing  these  arrangement.s,  and  firmly  settling 
himself  ujK)u  the  throne,  Deioces  continued  to  administer  justice 
with  the  same  strictness  as  before.  Caus<‘s  were  stated  iu 


to  rule  the  hours  of  the  flay  in  a i*e- 
curring  series  of  aeveus,  ami  the  tUy 
was  iiiuned  after  the  planet  who  hap« 
|>ene(l  to  be  the  regent  of  the  fii'st  hour. 
If  we  assign  then  the  hrst  liour  of  the 
fii-Ht  (lay  to  the  Mram,  wc  hnd  that  the 
tilHt  hour,  which  commenced  the  second 
day,  belonged  to  the  oth  pUuiet,  or 
Maiv;  the  12Ut  hour  to  the  2nd,  or 
Mercury;  the  I8ist  to  the  hth,  or  Jupi- 
ter; the  241st  to  the  drd,  or  Veuus; 
the  301st  to  the  7th,  or  Saturn;  and  the 
361st  to  the  4th,  or  the  Sun.  The  jk>- 
pulivr  belief  (which  lirst  appears  iu  Dion 
t.'iissius  that  the  sericfi  in  question  refers 
to  a horary  division  of  24  is  incorrect; 
for  iu  that  case,  although  the  order  is 
tlie  Haine,  the  succeHston  is  iuverWd. 
One  thing  indeed  seems  to  be  certaiu, 
that  if  tlie  ChaldiCjins  were  the  inventors 
of  the  hebduuiadal  nomenclatiuv,  they 
must  have  borrowed  their  earliest  astro- 
nomical science  fi'um  the  same  source 
which  supplied  the  Hindoos;  for  it  could 
not  have  been  by  accident  tliat  a horary 
division  of  00  wiis  a<lopted  by  both 

I'accH. — H.  C.  U.] 

* There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
account,  though  it  may  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated,  U not  devoid  of  a foumla- 


tion.  The  temple  at  Borsipjia  (see  the 
preceding  note)  appears  to  have  had 
its  fourth  and  seventh  stages  actually 
coate<l  with  gold  luid  silver  res{H>ctively. 
And  it  seems  certain  that  there  was 
often  in  Urieotal  towns  a most  lavish 
display  of  the  two  precious  metals.  The 
solwr  Polybius  relates  that,  at  the 
southern  Agbstana,  the  capital  of  Media 
Magna,  the  entire  woodwork  of  the 
royal  palace,  including  beams,  ceilings, 
and  pillars,  was  covered  with  plates 
either  of  gold  or  silver,  and  that  the 
4vhole  building  was  roofed  with  silver 
tiles.  Tiie  temple  of  Anaitis  was  a^lorned 
in  a similar  way.  (Polyb.  x.  xxvti. 
§ 10-12.)  Consc<iuently,  though  Darius, 
when  he  retreated  before  Alexander, 
carried  off  from  Media  gold  and  silver 
to  the  amount  of  7(X)0  talents  imore 
than  l,700,(.>0(*?.i,  and  though  the  town 
was  largely  plundei-eil  by  the  soldiers 
of  Alexaikder  and  rf  Seleucus  Niciitor, 
still  there  remained  tiles  and  i>lating 
enough  to  j)rcMiuc©  to  Antiwhus  the 
Great  on  his  occupation  of  the  place  u 
sum  of  very  nearly  4000  talents,  or 
97.">,u0o/.  sterling!  (See  Arrian.  Exp. 
Alex.  iii.  lU.  Polyb.  1.  s.  c.) 
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writing,  and  sent  in  to  the  king,  who  passed  his  judgment  upon 
the  contents  and  transmitted  his  decisions  to  the  parties  con- 
cernetl : besides  wliieli  lie  had  spies  and  eavesdroppers  in  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  if  he  heard  of  any  act  of  oppression, 
he  sent  for  tlie  guilty  party,  and  awarded  liim  the  punishment 
meet  for  his  offence. 

101.  Tims  Deioccs  collected  the  Modes  into  a nation,  and 
ruled  over  them  alone.  Now  these  are  the  tribes  of  wliich  tliey 
consist:  the  Ilnsje,  the  Paretaceni,  the  Struchates,  the  Arizauti, 
the  Budii,  and  the  ilagi.® 

102.  Having  reigned  tliree-and-fifty  years,  Deioces  was  at  his 
death  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes.  This  prince,  not  satisfied 
with  a dominion  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  single  nation 
of  the  Jledes,  began  by  attacking  the  Persians  ; and  marching 
an  army  into  their  country,  brought  them  under  the  Median 
yoke  before  any  other  people.  After  this  success,  tieing  now  at 
the  head  of  two  nations,  both  of  them  powerful,  he  proceeded  to 
conquer  Asia,  overrunning  province  after  province.  At  last  he 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Assyrians — those  Assyrians,  I mean,  to 
whom  Nineveh  belonged,*  who  were  formerly  the  lords  of  Asia. 
At  present  they  stood  alone  by  the  revolt  and  desertion  of  their 
allies,  yet  still  their  internal  condition  was  as  flourishing  as  ever. 
Phraortes  attacked  them,  but  perished  in  the  expedition  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  after  having  reigned  over  the  Medes 
two-and-twenty  years. 

103.  Outlie  death  of  Phraortes*  his  son  Cyaxares  ascended 


* Mr.  Orote  RpeakH  of  tho  Mediau 

as  Cuiitculmj  in  number  with  the 
fortifietl  circles  iVi  the  toun  of  Aglmtana, 
and  thence  concludes  that  Herodotus 
conceived  the  seven  circles  as  iuteutled 
each  for  a distinct  tribe  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  But  tlie  nuiiibcr  of  the 

Median  tribes  is  nut  seven  but  six  ; and 
tho  circles  are  not  in  the  toten,  but 
arountl  the  palace.  Herodotus  says  ex> 
presitly  that  tlie  people  dwelt  outside 
the  outermost  circle. 

^ Herodotus  intends  hero  to  distin- 
guish the  Assyrians  of  Assyria  Proper 
from  the  Babylonians,  whom  he  calls 
also  Assyrians  (i.  178,  188,  &c.j.  Against 
the  latter  he  means  to  say  this  expedi- 
tion was  not  directed. 

* Phraortes  liiw  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  tho  Arphaxad  of  the  Book  of 
Judith.  A fanciful  resemblance  be- 
tween the  names,  ami  the  fact  that 
Phraortes  is  tho  only  Median  monarch 


said  by  any  historian  of  repute  to  have 
been  slain  in  battle  with  the  Assyriiuis, 
are  the  sole  grounds  for  this  identifica- 
tion. But  the  Book  of  Judith  is  a pure 
historical  romsnee.  which  uue  is  sur- 
prised to  find  critical  writers  at  the  pre- 
sent day  treating  as  serious  (See  Clin- 
tou’s  F.  H.,  vol.  i.  p.  275;  Boeanquet  s 
Fall  of  Xineveh,  p.  Ifi.)  The  following 
are  a few  of  the  anomalies  which  cou- 
deum  it. 

The  Jews  are  recently  returned  from 
the  captivity  (ch.  iv.  ver.  l.'J,  18-19). 
Joacim  (Joiakiui)  is  tho  High  Priest. 
He  was  the  sou  of  Jeshuah,  and  contem- 
porary with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Xeh. 
xii.  The  <late  of  the  events 

narrated  should  therefore  be  about  b.c. 
450-30,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lougi- 
manus.  Yet,  1.  Nineveh  k standing, 
and  is  the  ca]iital  of  Nabucho<lonosor  s 
kingdom  (i.  1).  2.  Assyria  is  the  great 
inoimrchy  of  the  time  (i.  7-10).  3.  Per- 
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tlio  tlirono.  Of  him  it  is  reported  that  ho  was  still  more  war- 
like than  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  organization  to  an  Asiatic  anny,  dividing  the  troops  into 
companies,  and  forming  distinct  hodies  of  the  spearmen,  the 
archers,  and  the  cavalry,  who  before  his  time  hud  been  mingletl 
in  one  mass,  and  confused  together.  He  it  was  who  fought 
against  the  Lydians  on  the  occasion  when  the  day  was  changed 
suddenly  into  night,  and  who  brought  under  his  dominion  the 
whole  of  Asia  beyond  the  Hnlys.“  This  j)rince,  collecting 
together  all  the  nations  which  owned  his  sway,  marched  against 
Nineveli,  resolved  to  avenge  his  father,  and  cherishing  a ho|M- 
that  he  might  succeed  in  taking  the  town.  A battle  was  fought, 
in  whi<*h  the  Assyrians  suffered  a defeat,  and  Cyaxares  had 
already  begun  the  siege  of  the  place,  when  a numerous  horde  of 
Scyths,  under  their  king  Madyes,'  son  of  I’rdtothycs,  burst  into 
Asia  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  whom  they  had  driven  out  of 
Europ<»,  and  entered  the  Median  territory. 

] 04.  The  distance  from  the  Pains  lilrndtis  to  the  river  Phasis 
and  the  Colchiaiis  is  thirty  days’  journey  for  a lightly-equippal 
traveller.*  From  Colchis  to  cross  into  iiletlia  docs  not  take  long 


Hift  is  subject  to  Assyria  (i.  7'.  4.  li^fypt 
is  also  subject  (i.  9-U>).  Mctlia,*  how- 
ever, is  an  mdepemlent  kingdom  under 
Arpbaxnd,  who  am  tho  builder  of  the 
walls  of  KoUvtana  shtnild  l>e  Deiocee  or 
Cyaxares. 

The  bo<»k  appears  to  l>e  the  wtirk  of 
a thoroughly  Helleni2od  Jew,  anti  could 
not  therefore  have  Ixjen  written  before 
tho  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  n men} 
romance,  and  h;vs  been  assigned  with 
much  prol>ability  to  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphancs  '(.irotius  in  the  Preface 
ttt  his  Annotations  on  the  lk>ok  of  Ju- 
dith ; Wtirks,  vol.  i.  p.  It  has 

many  purely  Greek  itle:w  in  it.  as  the 
mention  of  tho  Giants,  the  8t>ns  of  the 
Titans  ^ch.  xvi.  ver.  7 ).  ami  the  crowning 
with  a chaplet  t>f  olive  (ch.  xv.  ver.  1-1  )- 
Prolmbly  also  the  notion  of  a demand 
for  earth  and  water  fii.  7 . came  tho 
writer  0*0111  liis  accpiaintmicu  witli  Grwk 
history.  At  least  there  is  no  trace  of 
its  having  l>een  an  Assyrian  custom. 

• Vide  Hiiprn.  chapter  74. 

Acconliiig  to  • Strain),  Madys,  or 
MadycH,  was  a rimmeriaii  ])rince  who 
dn)ve  the  Treres  out  of  Asia  <i.  p.  tJl ). 
The  true  nature  of  the  Soythuiii  war  of 
Cyaxares  U cousidenHl  in  the  t’riticnl 
Essays,  Essay  iii.  § lb  [Tho  Saca*  or 
S(-)  tbiaiiN,  who  were  termed  Cimiri  ’'the 


tribes?)  by  their  Semitic  neighlwura, 
appear  iu  the  Cuneiform  iiiscrij)- 
tions  as  a substantive  people  under  Esjir- 
H.uldon  iu  about  u.  c.  0s4.  They  wer«* 
at  that  time  in  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
and  were  rule<l  over  by  a king, 
w'hose  name  betrays  his  Arian  decKx-nt. 
Tho  Gimiri  luol  considembly  incn'ased 
in  power  under  tlie  reign  of  Ksiir-Ha<l- 
don's  son,  (about  K.  C.  070),  and  eeoiii 
to  have  been  already  threjitoning  the 
Assyrian  frontier. — H.  C.  H.j 

“ Erom  the  luouth  of  the  Palua 
Mieotis,  or  Sea  of  Axof,  to  tho  nver 
AVc'/),  (the  ancient  Pha-sisj  is  a distmee 
of  about  U70  geopraphiiyil  railes.  or  but 
little  more  than  the  distance  f*24«»  geog. 
miles)  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  the 
Euxine,  which  was  called  (eh.  72)  “a 
journey  of/rrdaysforu  lightly  tHpiip(»ed 
truvcllor.*’  Wo  ma}*  Icam  from  thi.«< 
that  Herodotus  did  not  iiitond  the  day 'a 
journey  for  a meiwurc  of  length.  He 
iidated  tho  rcjM)rts  which  luul  reached 
him.  He  was  told  that  a man  might 
crt>s«  from  Imus  to  tho  lliack  Sea  in  five 
days,  which  iH}rha|>»  wiis  possible,  an<l 
that  it  would  bike  a month  to  rcnch  the 
Siui  of  A%of  from  Colchis,  which,  consi- 
dering the  eiionnous  difficulties  of  tho 
route,  is  not  improliablo.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  tho  coast  line  can  ever 
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— there  is  only  ii  sinfjlo  inten'enin"  nation,  the  Piispirians,'* 
passin}'  whom  you  find  yourself  in  Media.  This  however  was 
not  the  road  follctwod  liy  the  Heythians,  who  turned  out  of  the 
stmifiht  course,  and  took  the  upper  route,  which  is  much  lon<;er, 
keepin;'  the  Caucasus  upon  their  ri;;ht.‘  The  Scythians,  haviiif; 
thus  invaded  ^ledia,  were  opposed  hy  the  l\[edes,  who  gave  them 
battle,  but,  l>cing  defeated,  lost  their  empire.  The  Scythians 
iM^came  masters  of  Asia. 

105.  After  this  they  marched  forward  with  the  design  of 
invading  Egypt.  M'heii  they  had  reached  Palestine,  however, 
I’sammetichus  the  Egyptian  king^  met  them  with  gifts  and 
prayers,  and  prmailed  on  them  to  advance  no  fuilhor.  On 
their  return,  passing  through  Asealon,  a city  of  Syria,^  the 


have  boL‘11  practicable  at  all.  If  nt>t, 
the  oommutiicaiinu  must  have  been  cir> 
cuitouH,  and  have  include<i  the  piMSiu^o 
t)f  the  Cnucjwua,  either  by  the  well- 
known  Tyhe  Cauca^c®  between  Tiflis 
am)  Mozdok,  or  by  Bome  UDkiio>vn  |niss 
we#»t  of  th.'it  route,  of  still  gretiter  alti- 
tude and  difficulty.  In  either  case  the 
journey  might  well  occupy  ^10  days. 

* The  Sa-spirians  are  mentioned  again 
as  lying  north  of  Media  (ch,  110),  and 
as  separating  Media  from  Colchis  (iv. 
37;.  They  are  joined  with  the  Matit^iu 
ami  the  Alarodii  in  the  satrapies  of 
Daiius  (iii.  94),  with  the  Alarodii  and 
the  Colchinua  In  the  anny  of  Xerxes 
(vii.  79  , They  appear  to  have  occupied 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  AW  (Cynw) 
and  its  tributary  streams,  or  nearly  the 
nKHleru  Russian  province  of  Georgia. 
Ititter  'Krdkundo  vou  Asien,  vol,  vi.  * 
p.  921  conjectures  their  identity  with 
tUo  Sj»j>arda  of  the  monumonts.  They 
are  {perhaps  the  same  as  the  later  Iberi 
w ith  whom  their  name  will  connect  ety- 
m<ilogically,  esjiccially  if  we  consider 
Sipii'i  to  bo  the  true  form,  (idirupoty 
ll&fipoit  ■'iflijpoi.)  They  probably  be- 
longed, otbuically,  to  the  same  fiunily 
as  the  ancient  Armenians.  (See  the 
Critical  Kmayb,  Essay  xi.,  On  the 
Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of 
Western  Asia.) 

* Herodotus,  clearly,  conceives  the 
Cimmerians  to  have  coasted  the  Black 
Sea,  and  appears  to  have  thought  that 
the  Scythians  entered  Asia  by  the  route 
of  Dnghostan,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Pylaj 
Caucaseip.  As  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Block  is  cerfuin/y  iuipractic^iblc  fwr 


an  army,  the  Cimmerians,  if  they  entered 
Asia  by  a track  west  of  that  miid  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  Scytliians,  can  only 
have  gained  admittance  by  tlie  Pyla\  ' 

It  is  alw'ays  to  be  bome  in  luind  that 
there  ore  but  tico  known  routes  by  which 
the  Caucasus  can  bo  crossed,  that  of 
Moztluk,  traversed  by  Ker  Porter  in 
1817,  which  is  kept  open  bj’  UuKshm 
military  posts,  and  still  forms  the  regu- 
lar line  of  communication  between  Rus- 
sia ami  the  traus-C-aucosiau  pr»)vinccH, 
and  that  of  Daghestan  or  Derbend  along 
the  western  shores  of  the  Ca.Hpuui.  wiiich, 
according  to  De  Hell,  is  “ much*  more 
impracticable  tlian  that  by  Muzdok.*' 
(Travels,  p.  323,  note.  Eng.  Tr.)  This 
latter  assertion  may.  however,  bo  ques- 
tioned. 

* Acconliiig  to  Henalotus,  Psamme- 
tichus  was  engaged  for  29  years  in  the 
siege  of  Az6tu8  ' Ashdtxl),  ii.  167.  This 
would  account  for  his  imjctiny  the  Scy- 
thians in 

[Justin  (ii.  3)  sf>eaks  of  an  Egyptian 
king,  Vexoris,  who  rettrcnl  from  before 
the  Scythians,  when  Egypt  was  only 
saved  by  iU  marshes  from  invasion.  The 
name  Vexoris  must  be  Bocchoris,  though 
the  a>ra  assigne<l  to  Vexoris  does  not 
Agree  w’ith  his. — G.  W,] 

^ Asealon  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  PliUistines  (Judges  i.  18, 
xiv.  19,  &e.).  Ac(x>nling  to  Xanthus  it 
was  founded  by  a cortaiu  Ascalua,  the 
general  of  a Lydian  king  ?^Fr.  23);  but 
thhi  is  very  improbable.  It  lay  ou  the 
coast  between  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  and 
was  distant  about  4«>  miles  from  Jeni- 
salem  (cf.  S^yl.  Peripl.  p.  102  ; Strab. 
xvi.  p.  1079  ; Plin.,  H.  N.,  v.  1.3,  &c.j. 
By  Htrubo's  time  it  hod  become  a plooc 
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greater  part  of  them  went  their  way  without  doing  any  damage ; 
but  some  few  who  lagged  behind  pillaged  the  temple  of  Celestial 
Venus.^  1 have  inquired  and  find  that  the  tefnple  at  Ascalou  is 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  temples  to  this  goddess  ; for  the  one 
in  Cyprus,  as  the  Cyprians  themselves  admit,  was  built  in  imi- 
tation of  it ; and  that  in  Cytliera  was  erected  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  belong  to  this  jwirt  of  Syria.  The  Scythians  who  plundered 
the  temple  were  punished  by  the  goddess  with  the  female  sick- 
ness,* which  still  attaches  to  tlieir  posterity.  They  themselves 
confess  that  they  are  afllictcd  with  the  disease  for  this  reason, 
and  travellers  who  visit  Scythia  can  see  what  sort  of  a disease  it 
is.  Those  who  suffer  from  it  are  called  Enarees.® 

lot).  The  dominion  of  the  Scythians  over  Asia  lasted  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  during  which  time  their  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion spread  ruin  on  every  side.  For  besides  the  regular  tribute, 
they  exacted  from  the  several  nations  additional  ini[K>sts,  which 
they  fixed  at  pleasure ; and  further,  they  scoured  the  country 
and  plundered  every  one  of  whatever  they  could.  At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  invited  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a 
banquet,  and  made  them  drunk  with  wine,  alter  which  they 
were  all  massacred.  The  Jledes  then  recovered  their  empire, 
and  had  the  same  extent  of  dominion  as  before.  They  bxik 
Nineveh — I will  relate  how'  in  another  history’ — and  conquered 


of  Bmftll  consequence.  At  the  era  of  the 
Cnisadea  it  roviveti,  but  U now  again- 
little  mure  than  a village.  It  retains 
its  aucient  name  alinoi^t  unchanged. 

[Ascalon  ia  first  mentioned  in  cunei- 
form inacri]>tiona  of  the  time  of  Son- 
naclierib,  having  been  mlucetl  by  him 
in  the  f^omous  campaign  of  his  third 
year. — H.  C.  If.] 

* Hermlotu*  probably  intends  the  Sy- 
rian goildctw  Atergatw  or  Uerccto,  who 
was  wor»liipped  at  Ascalou  and  else- 
where in  Syria,  under  the  form  of  a 
memiaid,  or  figure  half  woman  half  fish 
'cf.  Xiinth.  Fr.  11,  Plin.  II.  Jf.,  v.  23,  , 
Stmb.  xvi.  p.  I0f*2,  1113,  &c.).  Her 
temple  at  Attcalun  is  mentioned  by  Difal. 
Sic.  ui.  4).  Site  may  be  hleiitified  with 
A«tartt%  aud  therefore  with  the  V’euud 
of  the  Greeks  icf.  Sehlen,  JJo  Diis  Syria, 
Syntagni.  II.  ch.  iil.>. 

* This  malady  ia  thus  described  by 

Hippocrates,  a younger  conteiup)i*ary 
of  lierodotiw,  who  himself  visited  Scy- 
tlua:— “ fupouxl®*  ytvoyriu^  Kai  ^vrai- 
Beta  ipyd^oyrtu,  Kai  oi  yvyaTxts  Sta- 
\4yoyral  t«  KoXfvvral  rt  ol  Tojdu- 

rtii  (Do  Aer.  Aq.  ei  Loc. 


ch.  vi.  § 108.)  This  impotency  Hippo- 
crates ascribes  to  veiiesectiun,  but  he 
mentions  that  the  natives  believed  it  to 
be  a judgment  from  the  gods.  It  is 
said  that  traces  of  the  diseiise  lu-e  still 
found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Uussin.  See  Potock  (Histoiro  Primitive 
dea  Peuples  de  la  Kussie,  p.  175)  and 
Uetneggs(AIlgoin.  topograph.  Beschreib. 
d.  Cnucas.  I.  p.  269). 

® llahr  (in  loc.)  ivgarda  this  word  as 
Greek,  connects  it  with  ivaipv  aud 
Irofa,  giving  it  the  sen.He  of  “ virilitate 
but  I agree  with  I,,ju*cher  aud 
lilakesloy  that  it  is  in  all  probability 
Scythic. 

‘ The  quCTtion  whether  the  Wtrav- 
pioi  \6yoi^  proinUed  here,  and  again  in 
chaptor  1H4,  were  ever  WTitten  or  no, 
has  long  eiigJigetl  the  attention  of  the 
leanieil.  Isaac  V'orm,  lies  Vignoles, 
Ilouhier  iltecherches,  ch.  i.  p.  7),  and 
i.,archer  (in  loc.  ,,  have  maintained  the 
affirmative ; Balir,  Fabricius,  Gerard 
VuHS,  Ualiliuann,  and  J'^er  (Disput. 
Herodot.  p.  l.'i)  the  negative.  The'* 
fVisaage  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  Vlll. 
xviii.)  which  affirms  that  Herodotus,  in 
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till  Assyria  except  the  district  of  Babylonia.  After  this  Cyoxares 
died,  having  reigned  ovt>r  the  Modes,  if  we  include  the  time  of 
the  Scythian  rule,  forty  years. 

107.  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
He  had  a daughter  who  was  named  Jlandane,  concerning  whom 
he  had  a wonderful  dream.  He  dreamt  that  from  her  such  a 
stream  of  water  tlowed  forth  us  not  only  to  fill  his  capital,  but  to 
flood  the  whole  of  Asia."  Thi.s  vision  he  laid  Ix'fore  such  of  the 
Magi  as  had  the  gift  of  interpreting  dream.s,  who  expounded  its 
meaning  to  him  in  full,  whereat  he  was  greatly  terrified.  On  this 
account,  when  his  daughter  was  now  of  ripe  age,  he  would  not  give 


hifl  ftccount  of  the  sic]?e  of  Khieveh,  re- 
presented an  eagle  drinking,  would 
lie  deoiaive  of  the  question  if  the  reading 
weiv  ceitain.  But  some  linve 

'HaioBos  i\yv6fi  rovro.”  There  are, 
however,  seveml  objections  to  this 
rettding.  For,  1.  Hesitxl,  according  to 
the  bt-at  authorities,  died  before  tlie 
siege  of  Nineveh.  ‘J.  Xeithor  he,  nor 
any  writer  of  hi*  ago,  composed  poems 
on  historical  subjects.  l'hei*o  is  no 
known  work  of  Hesiu<I  in  which  such  a 
subject  us  the  siege  of  Nineveh  could 
well  have  been  mentioned.  On  tlie  other 
hand  the  siege  of  thHt  city  U exactly  one 
of  the  events  of  which  Hermlotus  had 
promised  to  make  inontiun  in  his  Assy- 
rian annals.  These  are  strong  grounds 
for  preferring  the  rending  of  'HpoBoros 
to  that  of  *H<rio8o$  in  the  disputed  j»ns- 
sage.  It  is  certainly  reiiiiu'kable  that 
no  otlier  distinct  citation  from  the  work 
is  to  be  found  among  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  l.«iu'cher  ap{>ears  right  in 
concluding  from  this  that  the  work  pe- 
rished early,  probably,  however,  not  be- 
fore the  lime  of  Cephaltuti  (n.r.  l*2o), 
w'ho  is  .said  by  Synceliua  (i.  p.  315,  ed. 
IHudoi-f.)  to  have  followed  Hellanicus, 
Ctesias,  and  Hermlntus  in  his  Assyrian 
hi»ti»ry.  From  Ce]»halion  muy  have 
come  thase  curious  notices  in  John  of 
Malala  (ed.  Uind.  p.  *J'»)  concerning  the 
Scythic  character  of  tliedre.-oi.  language, 
and  laws  of  the  Parihiuns,  witich  are 
expressly  ascribed  by  him  to  Herodotus, 
but  do  not  appear  in  the  work  of  Hero- 
dotus which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  tliis  volume 
was  published,  another  scholar,  whoso 
opinion  jMissc.sses  great  weiglit,  has  pro- 
nounced against  the  rcailing  of  ‘H/xjSorot 
in  the  |)assagc  of  Aristotle  above  quoted. 
Admitting  tully  that  the  reading 
8of  cannot  possibly  stand,  Sir  Comewall 


Lewis  argues  that  a poet,  and  not  a 
pn»se  writer,  must  have  been  quoteil. 
(See  ‘Notes  and  Queries,’  No,  -!3,  p. 
57.)  Tlie  entire  passage  in  Aristotle 
runs  as  follows : — iA\’  ‘Hp<J8oTot 
toPto'  7«p  vds  Tijt  fioinuas 

■Kp6tBpov  atrhv  iv  T»j  Bi7ty^<r*t  rp  irtpl 
tIjs  iroAiupKia;^  r^y  NiVou  wlyoyra.  Sir  (J. 
Lewis  thinks  that  the  word  T<Tufi}K«, 
and  the  expression  rhy  rris  fiayr4las 
wp6(Bpoy  “ imply  a quotation  frun  a 
pt>et,''  and  he  sugge.sts  that  the  poet 
actually  named  by  Arist<»tle  was  Cha’ri- 
lus  (XMgfAori.  it  is  of  course  p>tssiUf 
that  the  name  originally  written  may 
have  been  altogether  lost,  and  tliat  fnjih 
the  .MS.  readings  may  be  wrong;  but  Ihj- 
fore  we  cut  tlie  (lordiau  knot  in  this 
bold  way,  we  ought  to  be  quite  sure 
that  our  ol>jectit*ns  to  both  readings  are 
valid  ones.  It  docs  not  seem  to  me  at 
all  improbable  that  Aristotle  may  have 
used  the  wortl  ir«iro(T|Kc  in  this  place  of 
a prose  writer,  in  the  sen.se  of  “/uWed” 
or  ••  represented  fah>dotuhj.**-  (5^  Sea- 
liger’s  note  on  the  place.)  And  the  ex- 
pi'ession,  piayrtlas  irpdcSpot',  is  certainly 
not  more  poetical  than  many  which  He- 
rodotus in  his  “ Histories,”  even  in 
the  plain  narrative;  besides  which  it 
may  have  occurred  in  an  oracle.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Aristotle  else- 
where tiikes  the  trouble  to  coii-ect  a 
mistake  made  by  Hero<lotus  in  Natural 
History,  (see  note  on  Book  iii,  ch.  I<>8), 
evidently  regarding  the  assertions  of  so 
piimtbiking  an  observer  as  w<n*th  notice; 
but  he  would  scarcely  make  it  his  busi- 
nc.-w  to  correct  the  6n<Uess  misstate- 
mmits  of  poets  upon  such  matters. 

^ Nicolas  of  Damascus  assigns  this 
dream  to  Ai'gosU*,  who,  according  to 
him,  was  the  mother  of  Cyrus.  (Fragm. 
Hist.  Or.  III.  p.  309,  Fr.  06.) 
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licr  in  murriu^'O  to  iiiiy  of  tlio  Modes  wlm  were  of  suitalil(*  n»nk, 
lest  tlic  drenm  should  1h3  neconi]ilisIied ; Imt  Ik?  nmrrieil  lier  to  a 
iVi’siun  of  {looil  family  indeed,*  but  of  a quiet  tfunjHU',  whom  he 
looked  on  as  much  inferior  to  a Jltide  of  even  middle  condition. 

lOS.  Thus  (himbyses  (for  so  was  the  I’ersian  called)  wedded 
Mandane,*  and  took  her  tej  his  home,  after  which,  in  the  very 
first  year,  Astyages  saw  another  vision.  lie  fimeied  that  a vine 
grew  from  the  womb  of  his  daughter,  and  overshadowed  the 
whole  of  Asia.  After  this  dream,  which  he  submitted  also  to 
the  interpreters,  ho  sent  to  I’ersia  and  fetched  away  Mandane, 
who  was  now  with  child,  and  w;is  not  far  from  her  time.  On 
her  arrival  he  set  a watch  over  her,  intending  to  destroy  the 
child  to  which  she  should  give  birth ; for  the  Magiau  inter- 
preters ha<l  expounded  the  vision  to  foreshow  that  the  oflfsiiring 
of  his  daughb-r  would  reign  over  Asia  in  his  steird.  To  guard 
against  this,  Astyages,  as  soon  us  Cyrus  was  lx)rn,  sout  for  liar- 


® Camby®c8,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  ap- 
{leal's  to  have  been  not  only  n mao  of 
^*00(1  fjunily,  but  of  royal  race  — the  bo- 
rmlitiu-y  monarch  of  hU  nation,  which, 
when  it  became  subject  to  the  Modes, 
Htiil  retained  iU  line  of  native  kiiiga, 
the  descendants  of  Achfcmenea  (Hakba- 
manish).  In  the  Bchietun  Inacriptiuii 
(col.  1,  ]iar.  4)  Darius  carries  up  his  ge> 
iioalogy  to  Acluemenes,  and  nMorts  that 
‘‘eight  of  his  itico  ha«l  been  kings  before 
himself — he  was  the  ninth.”  Cambyses, 
the  father  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus  himself,  and 
Cauibyses  the  sun  of  Cyrus,  arc  jirubably 
included  in  the  eight.  Thus  Xeno]«hon 
((’yrop.  I.  ii.  1)  is  rigid,  for  once,  when 
lie  says,  *‘  Tlarp^r  b KDpos 

(T0ai  Kan^vaou,  Tltpcrwv  $a<r  t\i  u r .” 
[An  inscription  hivs  been  recently 
found  upon  a brick  at  iietUu'reA  in  lower 
Chahlira,  in  w hich  Cyrus  the  Great  calls 
himself  “ tlie  son  of  Cauibyses,  the  pow- 
erful king.”  This  then  is  decisive  us 
to  the  royalty  of  the  line  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  mid  is  confirmatory  of  the  im- 
{ircrtHiou  derived  from  other  evidence, 
that  when  Dai'iua  speaks  of  eight  Achre- 
meiiiiui  kings  having  {ireceded  him,  he 
alludes  to  the  ancestry  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  and  not  to  his  own  iniinediate 
paternal  line.  See  note  to  the  word 
••  Acba'meuidaj”  inch.  125, — H.C.R.] 
When  Aeschylus  f Ders.  70.V7H.*»)niakos 
Darinn  the  sixtli  of  his  line,  ho  counts 
front  CvaxaitsH,  the  founder  of  the  great 
munaix’hy  i vi’jrU'Hsiit'  uith  Aspi  (f*»‘  &y6p' 
a-ir  d ff  rj  s *AfriSos  ntfKorpoipov  rayuv,^ 


to  which  Darius  had  succeeded.  Tlic 
first  king  (Mi)8os — 6 irpcinos  Ttyffiwy 
iTTparov)  is  Cyaxures.  the  next  {^Kttyov 
iratij  Astyages,  the  third  Cyrus,  the 
fourth  (Ki/poO  iraij , Cuiubyses,  tho  fifth 
Smerdis  the  Mago  (McLpSof  — al<rx’^*'V 
xdTp(f).  There  is  no  discrepancy  at  all 
(as  Mr.  Groteapi'ears  to  imagine,  vol.iv. 
p.  248)  Ikjtween  the  accounts  of  vK.schy* 
lus  and  Herodotus. 

‘ Whether  there  was  really  any  coii- 
nexioii  of  blood  between  Cyrus  and 
Astyages,  nr  whether  (ns  Ctesias  as- 
serted, rersic.  Excerpt.  § 2)  they  were 
no  way  related  to  one  another,  will  per- 
haps never  be  determined.  That  Asty- 
ages  should  marry  his  daughter  to  the 
tributary  Persian  king  is  in  itself  pro- 
bable enough;  but  the  Meiles  would 
be  likely  to  invent  such  a tale,  even 
without  any  foundation  for  it.  just  as  tho 
Egyptians  did  with  respect  to  Cainbyses 
their  coU4nei*or,  who  was,  acconling  to 
them,  the  sun  of  Cyrus  by  Nitotis,  a 
daughter  of  Apries  (vi<l.  infr.  iii.  2);  or 
as  both  tho  Egyjdiiuis  and  the  later  Per- 
siiUis  did  with  regiu'd  to  Alexander,  who 
was  calUnl  by  the  furnier  tlie  son  of 
Nectuuebus  (Mos,  Chor.  ii.  12);  and 
who  is  boldly  claims  by  the  latter,  in 
the  Shah-Nameh,  os  the  sou  of  DAmb, 
king  of  Persia,  by  a daughter  of  Faihikus 
'<k(Aiinru(,  <^iAtKKov,  Kailakus)  king  of 
Macedun.  The  vanity  <»f  the  conqueixsl 
met?  is  s«jothetl  by  the  belief  tluit  the 
eouquei'or  is  not  altogether  a foreigner. 
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|)ii<rus.  11  man  of  lii.«  own  lionso  ami  tlio  mjist  faitlif’iil  ni'  tin- 
M<>(Ic8,  to  whom  ho  was  wont  to  ontrnst  all  lii.s  alVairs,  and 
addrossod  him  tlnis — “ Ilai'jiajrns,  I bosooch  thco  nogleot  not 
tho  business  witli  which  I am  aliout  to  cliai-ge  tlioe  ; neither 
Indray  thou  the  interi'sts  of  thy  lonl  for  othei's’  sake,  lost  thou 
brill"  destruction  on  tliiue  own  head  at  some  future  time.  Take 
the  child  born  of  Mandane  my  daughter;  carry  him  with  thee  to 
thy  home  and  slay  him  there.  Then  bury  him  as  thou  wilt.” 
“Oil!  king,”  rcjilicd  the  otlier,  “never  in  time  past  did  Har- 
|mgU8  disoblige  thee  in  anything,  and  lie  sure  that  through  all 
future  time  he  will  Iki  careful  in  nothing  to  olVend.  If  therefore 
it  be  thy  will  that  this  thing  be  done,  it  is  for  mo  to  serve  thee 
with  all  diligence.” 

10!).  When  llarpagu.s  had  thus  answered,  tho  child  was  given 
into  his  hands,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  death,  and  he  hastemsl 
weeping  to  his  home.  There  on  his  arrival  he  found  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  told  all  that  Astyages  had  said.  “ What  then,” 
said  she,  “ is  it  now  in  thy  heaa-t  to  do  ? ” “ Not  what  Astyages 

roipiires,”  ho  answoretl ; “ no,  he  may  be  madder  and  more 
frantic  still  than  he  is  now,  but  I will  not  bo  the  man  to  work 
his  will,  or  lend  a helping  hand  to  such  a murder  as  this. 
.Many  things  forbid  my  slaying  him.  In  the  first  jdaco  the  boy 
is  my  own  kith  and  kin;  and  next  Astyages  is  old,  and  has  no 
son.“  If  then  when  ho  dies  the  crown  should  go  to  his  daughb'r 
— that  daughter  whoso  child  he  now  wishes  to  slay  by  my  hand 
— what  riauains  for  me  but  danger  of  the  fearfullost  kind  ? 
L’or  my  own  safety,  imleed,  the  child  must  die ; but  some  one 
iH.'longing  to  Astyages  must  take  his  life,  not  I or  mine.” 

110.  So  siiying  he  sent  oft’  a mcs.sengcr  to  fetch  a certain 
Jlitrudates,^  one  of  the  henlsmon  of  Astyages,  whose  piistumges 


^ Xenophon  ^Cyrop.  I.  iv.  § 20)  gives 
Astyages  a sou,  whom  )ie  calls  Cyaxares. 
The  inscriptions  tend  to  coiiBnii  Hero< 
ilotus ; for  when  f-Vairtirti'th  (Phraortes) 
ciaiiiiH  tile  crown  in  right  of  hU  descent, 
it  ia  not  son  of  Aatyugca,  but  aa 
deaceuded  from  Uyaxarea.”  He  goes 
back  to  the  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
ua  if  the  lino  of  Aatyugca  luul  become 
extinct.  (Sec  liehiat.  Ina.  col.  2,  pur.  5.) 

^ Cteaiaa  seeiua  to  have  callt^  thU 
[>oi>oD  Atnidates.  There  cirn  bo  little 
doubt  timt  the  long  narrative  in  Nicolai 
of  Uumoacus  (Kragm.  Hial.  Gnec.,  vol. 
iii.  p.  397— Ulti;  came  fiiun  him.  Ac- 
cording to  tbia,  Cyrua  waa  the  sou  of  a 


certain  Atradates,  a Mardian,  whom  po- 
verty hail  driven  to  liccomo  a robber, 
and  of  Ai*goatd  (qy.  Artostc  ? ),  a woman 
who  kept  goats.  He  took  acrvice  under 
Homo  of  the  menials  employed  about 
the  palace  of  Astyages,  and  rose  to  l>e 
tho  king’s  cupb^rer.  Hy  decrees  he 
grew  into  such  favour  that  Astyugt^ 
made  his  father  satrap  of  Peniiii,  and 
entruHte<l  all  matters  of  importance  to 
himself. 

[Atradates  may  fairly  be  cnUHidered 
to  lie  a nuTO  Median  svnouym  for  the 
Perniun  Mitnuiates  — tLe  name  sigui- 
fyiiig  “ given  to  tho  sun,”  aial  -Uni  or 
Adtr  (whoucu  AU'upatuue;  being  oqui- 
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ho  know  to  Ijo  tho  fittest  for  his  purpose,  lying  as  they  did 
among  mountains  infested  with  wild  beasts.  This  man  was 
married  to  oni*  of  the  king’s  female  slave.s  whose  Jledian  name 
was  Sjiaco,  which  is  in  Greek  Cyno,  since  in  the  IMediau  tongue 
the  word  “ Spaca  ” means  a bitch.'  The  mountains,  on  tho 
skirts  of  which  his  cattle  grazed,  lie  to  tho  north  of  Agbatana, 
towards  tho  Euxinc.  That  part  of  Mixlia  which  borders  on  the 
Saspirians  is  an  elevat<sj  tract,  very  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  forests,  while  tho  rest  of  the  ^ledian  territory  is  entirely 
level  ground.  On  the  arrival  of  the  herdsman,  who  came  at 
the  hasty  stimmons,  Haqiagus  .said  to  him — “ Astyages  requires 
thee  to  take  this  child  and  lay  him  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
hills,  where  he  will  be  sure  to  die  speedily.  And  he  bade  me 
tell  thee,  that  if  thou  dost  not  kUl  the  boy,  but  anyhow  allowest 
him  to  escape,  he  wilt  jmt  thee  to  the  most  painful  of  deaths 
I myself  am  appointed  to  see  tho  ehdd  exposed.” 

111.  The  herdsman  on  hearing  this  took  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  went  back  the  way  be  had  come  till  he  reached  tho 
folds.-  There,  providentially,  his  wife,  who  had  been  exi>ecting 
daily  to  be  put  to  bed,  hud  just,  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, been  delivered  of  a child.  Eotli  the  herdsman  and  his 
w ife  were  uneasy  on  each  other’s^  account,  the  former  fearfid 
because  his  wife  was  so  near  her  time,  the  woman  alarmed 
la-cause  it  was  a new  thing  for  her  hii.sband  to  be  sent  for  by 
llarpagus.  When  therefore  he  came  into  the  house  uja>n  his 
return,  his  wife,  seeing  him  arrive  so  unexpectedly,  was  the  first 
to  speak,  and  begged  to  know  why  Harpagus  had  sent  for  him 
in  such  a hurry.  “Wife,”  said  he,  “wlien  I got  to  the  town  I 
saw  and  heard  such  things  as  I would  to  heaven  I had  never 
seen — such  things  as  I would  to  heaven  had  never  hapiauied  to 
our  masters.  Every  one  was  weeping  in  Haqiagus’s  hou.se.  It 
quite  frightened  me,  but  I went  in.  The  moment  I stepj)ed 
in.-iide,  what  sliould  I see  but  a baby  lying  on  the  floor,  panting 
and  wliimpering,  and  all  covered  with  gold,  and  wrapped  in 
clothes  of  such  beautiful  colours.  Harpagus  sjiw  me,  and  di- 
rectly ordered  me  to  take  the  child  in  my  aims  and  carry  him 


valent  in  Median,  na  a title  of  that  lumi- 
nary  (or  of  which  wua  the  uKual 
cmhlem  of  his  woinhip)  to  the  Penium 
Miti'it  or  Mihr. — H.  C.  11.] 

* A root  “8pak’*  ur  “Bvak**  in  com- 
mon for  ‘•doj;*'  in  the  Indo-European 
langiuif^eti.  . It  occui'M  in  EauBcrit  and 


Zend,  in  Ru.S8ian  under  tlio  fonii  of 
" ftabac,''  and  in  80iue  parts  of  modern 
Persia  as  '^oaptika.*’  The  word  seems 
to  be  nn  iuKtance  of  onomatopteU. 
(Compare  tho  English  “bow-wow”  and 
*•  bark.*') 
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off,  and  what  was  I to  do  with  him,  think  you?  Why,  to  lay 
liim  in  the  mountains,  wliore  the  wild  beasts  arc  most  plentiful. 
And  he  told  me  it  was  the  kin"  himself  that  ordered  it  to  l>e 
done,  and  he  threatened  me  with  such  dreadful  thin<rs  if  I failed. 
So  I took  the  child  up  in  my  arms,  and  carried  him  alonji;. 
I thought  it  might  be  the  son  of  one  of  the  hou.sehold  slaves. 
I did  wonder  certainly  to  see  the  gold  and  the  beautiful  baby- 
clothes,  and  I could  not  think  why  there  was  such  a weeping  in 
Harpagus’s  hou.se.  Well,  very  soon,  as  I came  along,  I got  at 
the  truth.  They  sent  a servant  with  me  to  show  mo  the  way 
out  of  the  town,  and  to  leave  the  baby  in  my  hands ; and  he  told 
me  that  the  chihl’s  mother  is  the  king’s  daughtier  Mandane,  and 
his  father  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus ; and  that  the  king  orders 
him  to  be  killed ; and  look,  here  the  child  is.” 

112.  With  this  the  herdsman  uncovered  the  infant,  and 
showed  him  to  his  wife,  who,  when  she  saw  him,  and  observed 
how  fine  a child  and  how  beautiful  he  was,  burst  into  tears,  and 
clinging  to  the  knees  of  her  husband,  besought  him  on  no 
account  to  expose  the  babe ; to  which  he  answeretl,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  do  otherwise,  as  Ilarpagus  would  be  sure 
to  send  persons  to  see  and  report  to  him,  and  he  was  to  suffer  a 
most  cruel  death  if  he  disobeyed.  Failing  thus  in  her  first 
attempt  to  persuade  her  husband,  the  woman  sjwke  a second 
time,  saying,  “ If  then  there  is  no  persuading  thee,  and  a child 
mu.st  ncerls  be  seen  exposed  upon  the  mountains,  at  least  do 
thus.  The  child  of  which  I have  just  been  delivered  is  still- 
born ; take  it  and  lay  it  on  the  hills,  and  let  us  bring  up  as  our 
own  the  child  of  the  daughter  of  Astyages.  So  shalt  thou  not 
be  charged  with  unfaithfulness  to  thy  lord,  nor  shall  we  have 
managed  badly  for  ourselves.  Our  dead  babe  will  have  a royal 
funeral,  and  this  living  child  will  not  be  deprived  of  life.” 

113.  It  seemed  to  the  herdsman  that  this  advice  was  the  best 
under  the  circumstances.  lie  therefore  followed  it  without  loss 
of  time.  The  child  which  he  had  intended  to  put  to  death  he 
gave  over  to  his  wife,  and  his  own  dead  child  he  put  in  the 
cradle  wherein  ho  had  carried  the  other,  clothing  it  first  in  all 
the  other’s  costly  attire,  and  taking  it  in  his  arms  ho  laid  it  in 
the  wildest  place  of  all  the  mountain-range.  When  the  child 
hud  been  three  days  exjMsed,  leaving  one  of  his  helpers  to  watch 
the  body,  ho  started  off  for  the  city,  and  going  straight  to  Har- 
pagus’s house,  declared  himself  ready  to  show  the  coqise  of  the 
boy.  Harjiugus  sent  certain  of  his  body-guartl,  on  whom  ho  hud 
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the  firmest  rolinnco,  to  vhnv  the  body  Cor  him,  and,  satisfied  with 
their  seeinir  it,  gave  orders  for  the  funeral.  Tims  was  the 
herdsman’s  child  hurled,  and  the  other  child,  who  was  afterwai-ds 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyrus,  was  taken  by  the  herdsman’s  wife, 
and  broiifiht  up  under  a different  name.'’ 

11  1.  When  the  boy  was  in  his  tenth  year,  an  aeeident  which 
1 will  now  relate,  caused  it  to  bo  discovered  who  he  was.  He 
was  at  play  one  day  in  the  village  where  the  folds  of  the  cattle 
were,  along  with  tlie  boys  of  his  own  age,  in  the  street.  The 
other  boys  who  were  playing  with  him  chose  the  cowherd’s  son, 
as  ho  was  called,  to  be  their  king.  He  then  proceeded  to  order 
them  alwut — some  ho  set  to  build  him  houses,  other's  he  made 
his  guards,  one  of  them  was  to  bo  the  king’s  eye,  another  had  the 
ollice  of  eanwing  his  messages,  all  had  sonio  task  or  other. 
Among  the  boys  there  was  one,  the  son  of  Artom bares,  a Jledo 
of  distinction,  who  refused  to  do  what  (Jyrus  hail  set  him. 
flyi'us  told  the  other  boys  to  take  him  into  custrdy,  and  when 
his  orders  were  obeyed,  ho  chastised  him  most  severely  with  the 
whip.  The  son  of  Artembares,  ns  soon  as  ho  was  let  go,  full  of 
rag(?  at  treatment  so  little  befitting  his  rank,  hastened  to  the  city 
and  complainerl  bitterly  to  his  father  of  what  had  lieen  done  to 
him  by  Cyrus.  He  did  not,  of  course,  say  “ Cyrirs,"  by  which 
name  the  boy  wrrs  not  yet  known,  but  called  him  the  sou  of  the 
king’s  cowherd.  Artembares,  irr  the  heat  of  his  passiotr,  werrt  to 
Astyages,  accompanied  by  his  .sotr,  arrd  made  conrplairrt  of  the 
gross  injury  which  had  been  dorre  hinr.  Pointing  to  the  l»oy’s 
shotrlders,  he  exclaimed,  “ ’Jims  oh  ! king,  has  thy  slave,  the  son 
of  a eowhci'd,  heaped  insult  ujrort  us.” 

1 ] 5.  At  this  sight  arrd  these  %vords  Astyages,  wishiirg  to 
avenge  the  son  of  .\rtembares  for  his  father’s  sake,  serrt  for  the 
cowherd  and  Iris  boy.  ^Vhen  they  came  together  into  his 
pro.-aurce,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Cyrtrs,  Astyages  said,  “H.ust  thou 
therr,  the  son  of  so  meatr  a follow  as  that,  dared  to  behave  thus 
rudely  to  the  sorr  of  yotrder  rroble,  one  of  the  first  in  nry  court?” 
“3Iv  lord,”  replied  the  boy,  “I  only  treated  him  as  he  deservciL 
1 wirs  ehirsen  kirrg  irr  play  by  the  boys  of  our  village,  becarrse 
they  thortght  me  the  best  for  it.  He  hitrr.self  was  orre  of  the 
buys  who  chose  me.  All  the  others  <lid  according  to  my  orders ; 
but  he  refused,  and  rrrade  light  of  them,  until  at  bust  he  got  his 


* Strabo  (xv,  p.  1034)  Siiys  that  the  comiptionof  Ati’atlates.hU/r/.Wr’^  name 
urigiual  uaua*  of  Cyme  was  Agriulaten,  aocordiug  to  Nic.  DamuM:.  (Soc  the  lutit 
but  thii)  would  Bvom  \yb  uitroiy  a note  but  uue.) 
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duo  reward.  If  for  tliis  1 descn'o  to  siifTor  jainishmont,  liorc  1 
nin  ready  tf)  submit  to  it” 

110.  While  the  boy  wa.s  yet  speakinj;  Astyapjes  was  struck  , 
with  a suspicion  wlio  be  was.  He  thoufrht  lie  saw  something  in 
tlic  character  of  his  fact;  like  his  own,  and  tliero  was  a nobleness 
about  the  answer  he  liad  made ; besides  wliich  his  ago  seemed 
to  tally  with  the  time  when  his  grandchild  was  exjw.sed.  Asto- 
nished at  all  this,  Astyages  could  not  speak  for  a while.  At 
liLst,  recovering  him.self  with  difficulty,  and  wishing  to  be  quit  of 
Arteiidwres,  that  he  might  c.xamiiie  the  herdsman  alone,  he  said 
to  the  former,  “I  promises  thee,  Artembarcs,  so  to  settle  this 
business  that  neither  thou  nor  thy  son  shall  have  any  cause  to 
complain.”  Artembarcs  retired  from  bis  jirescnce,  and  the 
attendants,  at  the  bidding  of  the  king,  led  Cyrus  into  an  innt'r 
apirtuient  Astyages  then  being  left  alone  with  the  herdsman, 
inquired  of  him  where  he  had  got  the  boy,  and  who  had  given 
him  to  him  ; to  which  he  made  answer  that  the  lad  was  his  own 
child,  begotten  by  himself,  and  that  the  mother  who  bore  him  was 
still  alive,  and  lived  with  him  in  his  house.  Astyages  remarki'd 
that  he  was  very'  ill-advised  to  bring  himself  into  such  great 
trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  signed  to  his  Inxly-guard  to  lay 
hold  of  him.  Then  the  herdsman,  as  they  were  dragging  him  to 
the  rack,  l)Cgan  at  the  beginning,  and  told  tbe  whole  story 
exactly  as  it  happened,  without  concealing  anything,  ending 
with  entreaties  and  prayers  to  the  king  to  grant  him  forgivt'- 
ne.ss. 

117.  Astyages,  liaving  got  the  truth  of  the  matter  from  the 
herdsman,  was  very  little  further  concerned  about  him,  but  with 
llaq)agus  he  was  exceedingly  enraged.  The  guards  were 
bidden  to  summon  him  into  the  jire.wnee,  and  on  his  ajqiear- 
ance  Astyages  asked  him,  “15y  what  death  was  it,  Ilarpagu.s, 
that  thou  slowest  the  child  of  my  daughter  whom  T gave  into  thy 
hands?”  llarjiagus,  seeing  the  cowherd  in  the  room,  diil  not 
Is'take  hims»,'lf  to  lies,  lest  he  should  be  confut<‘d  and  provcsl 
fal.s<‘,  but  rejilusl  as  follows: — “Sir<>,  when  thou  gave.st  tin*  child 
into  mv  hands  I instantly  con.sider<Hl  with  iny.sidf  how  I coidil 
contrive  to  exi'cute  tliy  wishe.s,  and  yet,  while  guiltless  of  any 
unfaithfulness  towards  thee,  avoid  imbruing  my  hands  in  bliMsl 
which  was  in  truth  thy  daughter’s  and  thine  own.  And  this  was 
how  I contrived  it.  1 S(snt  for  this  cowherd,  and  gave  the  cliild 
over  to  him,  telling  him  that  by  the  king’s  orders  it  wiis  to  bi; 
]>ut  to  death.  And  in  this  J told  no  lie,  for  thou  hadst  so  com- 
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mandetl.  5Ioreover,  when  I gave  him  the  child,  I enjoined  him 
to  lay  it  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  the  mountains,  and  to  stay 
near  and  wateh  till  it  was  dead ; and  I threatened  him  with  all 
manner  of  punishment  if  ho  failed.  Afterwards,  when  ho  had 
done  according  to  all  that  I commanded  him,  and  the  child  had 
died,  I sent  some  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  my  eunuchs,  who 
viewed  the  laxly  for  me,  and  then  I had  the  child  buried.  This, 
sire,  is  the  simple  truth,  and  this  is  the  death  by  which  the  child 
died.” 

118.  Thus  llarpagus  related  the  whole  story  in  a plain, 
straightforward  way;  ujxjn  which  Astyagcs,  letting  no  sign 
escape  him  of  the  anger  that  he  felt,  began  by  re[ieating  to  him 
all  that  he  had  just  heard  from  the  cowherd,  and  then  concluded 
w ith  .saying,  “ So  the  boy  is  alive,  and  it  is  best  us  it  is.  For  the 
chihl’s  fate  was  a great  sorrow  to  me,  and  the  reproaches  of  my 
daughter  W(Uit  to  my  heart.  Truly  fortune  has  played  us  a good 
turn  in  this.  Go  thou  home  then,  and  send  thy  son  to  be  with 
the  new  comer,  and  to-night,  as  1 moan  to  sacrifice  thank- 
oflerings  for  the  child’s  safety  to  the  gods  to  whom  such  honour 
is  due,  1 look  to  have  thee  a guest  at  the  banquet.” 

119.  llarpagus,  on  hearing  this,  made  obeisance,  and  went 
home  rejoicing  to  find  that  his  disobedience  had  turned  out  so 
fortunately,  and  that,  instead  of  being  punished,  he  was  invited 
to  a banquet  given  in  honour  of  the  happy  occasion.  The 
moment  he  reached  home  he  called  for  his  son.  a youth  of  about 
thirteen,  the  only  child  of  his  parent*,  and  bade  him  go  to  the 
palace,  and  do  whatever  Astyages  should  direct.  Then,  in  the 
gladness  of  his  heart,  he  went  to  his  wife  and  told  her  all  that 
liad  hapiKined.  Astyagcs,  meanwhile,  took  the  son  of  Harpagus, 
and  slew  him,  after  which  he  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  roasted  .some 
portions  before  the  fire,  and  boiled  others ; and  when  all  were 
duly  prepared,  he  kept  them  ready  for  use.  The  hour  for  the 
baiujuet  came,  and  Haqiagus  appeared,  and  with  him  the  other 
guests,  and  all  sat  down  to  the  feast.  Astyages  and  the  rest  of 
the  guests  had  joints  of  meat  served  up  to  them ; but  on  the 
table  of  Har})agus,  nothing  was  placed  except  the  flesh  of  his  own 
sou.  This  was  all  put  before  him,  except  the  hands  and  feet  and 
head,  which  were  laid  by  themselves  in  a covered  basket  When 
Harpagus  seemed  to  have  eaten  his  fill,  Astyages  called  out  to 
hi>n  to  know  how  he  had  enjoyed  the  repast  On  his  rejdy  that 
he  had  enjoyed  it  excessively,  they  whose  business  it  was  brought 
him  the  basket,  in  which  were  the  hands  and  feet  and  head  of 
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his  son,  and  bade  him  o[)cti  it,  and  take  out  what  he  pleased. 
Harpagus  accordingly  uncovered  the  basket,  and  saw  within  it 
the  remains  of  his  son.  The  sight,  however,  did  not  scare  him, 
or  rob  him  of  his  self-]>os.scssion.  Being  asked  by  Astyages  if  he 
knew  what  beast’s  tlesh  it  was  that  he  had  been  eating,  he 
aaswered  that  he  knew  very  well,  and  that  whatever  the  king 
did  was  agreeable.  After  this  reply,  he  took  with  him  such 
morsels  of  the  flesh  as  were  uneaten,  and  went  liome,  intending, 
as  I conceive,  to  c(»llect  the  remains  and  bury  them. 

120.  Such  was  the  mode  in  which  Astyages  punished  Har- 
pfigus:  afterwards,  proceeding  to  consider  what  he  shonld  do 
with  Cyrus,  his  grandchild,  ho  sent  for  the  ^lagi,  who  formerly 
interpri'ted  his  dreain  in  the  way  which  alarmed  him  so  much, 
and  asked  them  how  they  had  expounded  it.  They  answered, 
without  varying  from  what  they  had  said  before,  that  “ the  boy 
must  needs  be  a king  if  ho  grew  up,  and  did  not  die  too  soon.” 
Then  Astyages  addressed  them  thus : “ The  boy  has  escajx>d,  and 
lives ; he  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  the  lads  of 
the  village  where  ho  lives  have  made  him  their  king.  All  that 
kings  commonly  do  he  has  done.  He  has  had  his  guards,  and 
his  doorkeepers,  and  his  messengers,  and  all  the  other  usual 
ollicers.  Tell  me,  then,  to  what,  think  you,  does  all  this  tend?” 
'I’lic  Magi  answered,  “ If  the  boy  survives,  and  has  ruled  as  a 
king  without  any  craft  or  contrivance,  in  that  ciuse  we  bid  thet; 
cheer  up,  and  feel  no  more  alarm  on  his  account.  He  will  not 
reign  a second  tim(*.  For  we  have  found  even  oracles  sometimes 
fulfilled  in  an  unimjxrrlant  way;  and  dreams,  still  oftener,  have 
wondronsly  mean  accomplishments.”  “It  is  what  I myself  most 
incline  to  think,”  Astyages  rejoined ; “ the  boy  having  been 
already  king,  the  dream  is  out,  and  I have  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  him.  Nevertholeas,  take  good  heed  and  counsel  me  the 
be.st  you  can  for  the  safety  of  my  house  and  your  own  interests.” 
“ Truly,”  said  the  Magi  in  reply,  “ it  very  much  concerns  our 
interests  that  thy  kingdom  be  firmly  established ; for  if  it  went 
to  this  boy  it  would  pass  into  foreign  hands,  since  he  is  a 
Persian : and  then  we  Medes  should  lose  our  freedom,  and 
1k!  quite  despised  by  the  Persians,  as  being  foreigners.  But  so 
long  as  thou,  our  fellow-countryman,  art  on  the  throne,  all 
manner  of  honours  are  ours,  and  we  are  even  not  without  some 
share  in  the  government.  Much  reason  therefore  liave  we  to 
forecast  well  for  thee  and  for  thy  sovereignty.  If  then  we  saw 
any  cause  for  present  fear,  be  sure  we  would  not  keep  it  back 
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from  tlioc.  Unt  truly  wn  aro  j>r>rsu.ail(^l  tliut  tlio  (Iroain  lias  laid 
its  accoinplislimoiit  in  this  harmless  way  ; and  so  our  own  fears 
beiii"  at  rest,  we  reeommond  thoc  to  lianish  thine.  As  fur  the 
Isiy,  our  adviee  is,  that  thou  smid  him  away  to  Persia,  to  his 
father  and  mother.” 

121.  Astyages  heard  their  answer  with  jdeasure,  and  calling 
(’yrns  into  his  presence,  said  to  him,  “ My  cliild,  1 was  led  to  do 
thee  a wrong  hy  a dream  which  has  come  to  nothing:  from  that 
wrong  thou  wort  saved  hy  thy  own  good  fortune.  Go  now  with 
a light  heart  to  Persia;  I will  jirovido  thy  escort.  Go,  and 
when  thou  gcttest  to  thy  journey’s  end,  thou  wilt  behold  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  quite  other  people  from  ^litradates  the 
cowherd  and  his  wife.” 

122.  With  these  wonls  .\styages  dismissed  his  grandchild. 
( )n  his  an’ival  at  the  house  of  t’ambyses,  he  was  received  bv  his 
parents,  who,  when  they  learnt  who  ho  was,  embi'aced  him 
lieartily,  having  always  been  convinceHl  that  he  died  almost 
ns  soon  as  he  wius  liorn.  So  they  asked  him  by  what  ineams  lie 
had  chanced  to  escape ; and  ho  told  them  how  that  till  lately  he 
Inul  known  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  but  had  been  mis- 
taken— oh ! so  widely ! — and  how  that  ho  had  learnt  his  history 
by  the  way,  as  he  came  from  3Icdia.  He  hud  been  quite  sure 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  king’s  cowherd,  but  on  the  road  the 
king’s  escort  had  told  him  all  the  truth ; and  then  he  spoke  of 
the  cowherd’s  wife  w’ho  had  brought  him  up,  and  filled  his  whole 
talk  with  her  praises;  in  all  that  he  had  to  tell  them  alnnit 
himself,  it  was  always  Cyno — Cyno  was  everything.  8o  it 
hapjiened  that  his  parents,  catching  the  name  at  his  mouth,  and 
wishing  to  persuade  the  I’orsians  that  there  was  a special  pnivi- 
dence  in  Ins  pro.seiw'atiou,  spread  the  report  that  Gyms,  when  he 
was  exposed,  was  suckled  by  a bitch,  'lliis  was  the  sole  origin 
of  the  rumour.'’ 

12:!.  Afterwards,  when  Gyrus  grew  to  manhood,  and  liecame 
known  as  the  bravest  and  most  popular  of  all  his  compeers. 


* l^Ir.  Oroto  oliHorvea  wltli  rotwon  that 
“ tlio  luitacultHiK  bV»ry  is  tlio  nltior  of 
the  mid  tlmt  tlio  oimnimii  plaou 

xoi'^ioii  of  il  j*vofciTo«l  l»y  Horotlotud  U 
«luo  til  coi’tjiin  **  ratiiitiHliRiii^  (irockM  or 
I'eraiaiin”  at  n Rubsoijuont  periiHi,  in 
tho  »»n)o  R|»irit  he  remarkH  **thu  mm 
which  carrietl  I’hryxus  uml  llt-lh*  juto.^ 
tiiu  liollcHpuiit  u ri*|>reHeiited  t<i  ur  a<« 
having  been  in  reality  a man  n hnot 
who  Auletl  their  flight-  the  winged  horno 


which  can'icMl  Ilollero|ihoii  wjim  a nliip 
uamoi  i’i  gJwuB  ” (vol.  iv.  p.  ii<*te). 
A Homowimt  diircreiit  inodu  wtw  found 
of  mtioimliHing  the  iiiytli  of  Uiimulus 
and  Uemus.  Hiicklcil.  liccording  to  the 
old  tr.ulilion,  by  a Hlie  wolf.  which  limy 
be  Hceii  in  Idvy  (i.  4): — ({ui 
Latvntimn,  vulgato  corjKire.  lupaui  inter 
]).irttoro(}  vocaUin  jmtent;  indc  locum 
iiihuhc  ft  tumu.’ulo  datum.” 
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Ilarpagtis,  who  was  bent  on  revenging  himself  upon  Astyagcs, 
began  to  pay  him  court  by  gifts  and  messages.  Ilis  own  rank 
was  too  humble  for  liim  to  hojie  to  obtain  vengeance  without 
some  foreign  help.  Wieu  therefore  he  saw  Cyrus,  whose 
wrongs  were  so  similar  to  his  own,  growing  up  expressly  (as  it 
were)  to  be  the  avenger  whom  ho  needed,  he  set  to  work  to 
j)roeuro  his  sui>iK>rt  and  aid  in  the  matter.  He  had  already 
paved  the  way  for  his  designs,  by  persuading,  severally,  the 
great  llledinn  nobles,  whom  the  harsh  nilo  of  their  monarch  had 
offended,  that  the  best  plan  would  bo  to  put  Cyrus  at  their 
head,  and  dethrone  Astyages.  These  prejiamtions  made,  Har- 
pngus  being  now  ready  for  revolt,  was  anxious  to  make  known 
his  wishes  to  Cynis,  who  still  lived  in  Persia;  but  as  the  roads 
between  IMedia  and  Persia  were  guarded,  he  had  to  contrive  a 
means  of  sending  word  secretly,  which  ho  did  in  the  following 
way.  He  took  a hare,  and  cutting  open  its  belly  without 
hurting  the  fur,  he  slij)ped  in  a letter  containing  what  ho  wanted 
to  say,  and  then  carefully  sewing  up  the  paunch,  he  gave  the 
hare  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  slaves,  disguising  him  ns  a 
hunter  with  nets,  and  sent  lum  off  to  Pei-sia  to  take  the  game 
ns  a present  to  Cyrus,  bidding  him  tell  Cyru-s,  by  word  of  mouth, 
to  paunch  the  animal  himself,  and  let  no  one  be  present  at  the 
time. 

124.  All  was  done  ns  he  wisheel,  and  Cyras,  on  cutting  the 
hare  open,  found  the  letter  inside,  and  read  as  follows : — “ Son 
of  Camby.ses,  the  go<ls  assuredly  watch  over  thee,  or  never 
wouldst  thou  have  passed  through  thy  many  wonderful  adven- 
tures— now  is  the  time  when  thou  mayst  avenge  thyself  upon 
Astyages,  thy  nnmlerer.  I le  willed  thy  death,  remember ; to  the 
gods  and  to  me  thou  owest  that  thou  art  still  alive.  I think 
thou  art  not  ignorant  of  what  ho  did  to  thee,  nor  of  what  I 
suffered  at  his  hands  because  I committed  thee  to  the  cowherd, 
aTul  did  not  put  thee  to  death.  Listen  now'  to  me,  and  ol>ev  mv 
words,  and  all  the  emjtire  of  Astyages  shall  lx‘  thine,  liaise  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Persia,  and  then  march  straight  on  Media. 
W hether  A.styages  aji])oint  me  to  command  his  forces  against 
the(>,  or  whether  he  apiroint  any  other  of  the  princes  of  the 
Medes,  all  will  go  as  thou  couldst  wish.  They  will  be  the  first 
to  fall  away  from  him,  and  joining  thy  side,  exert  themselves  to 
overturn  his  j)ower.  Be  sure  that  on  our  jiart  all  is  ready ; 
wherefore  do  tliou  thy  part,  and  that  sjieedily.” 

125.  Cyrus,  on  receiving  the  tidings  contained  in  thi.s  letter, 
VOL.  I.  r 
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set  himself  to  consider  how  he  mi"ht  best  piTsuade  tlie  Persians 
to  revolt.  After  much  thouglit,  he  hit  on  tlie  followiii"  ns  the 
most  expedient  course : he  wote  what  he  tlioiight  pro|M!r  u})on 
a roll,  and  then  calling  an  assembly  of  the  Persians,  he  unfolded 
the  roll,  and  rend  out  of  it  that  Astyages  appointed  him  their 
general.  “ And  now,”  said  he,  “ since  it  is  so,  I command  you 
to  go  and  bring  each  man  his  reaping-hook.”  With  the.se  words 
he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

Now  the  Persian  nation  is  made  up  of  many  trilx's.’  • Tliose 
which  Cyrus  assembled  and  persuaded  to  revolt  from  the  Jledes, 
were  the  priuciiml  ones  on  which  all  the  others  are  deiKindent,'' 
These  are  the  Pasargada;,'’  the  !Maraphians,‘  and  the  JIaspians,  of 


’ According  to  Xenophon  the  number 
of  the  Persian  tribes  wa;i  taelu'  iCyrop. 
I.  ii.  § accurrling  to  Hei^odotus,  ten. 
The  authority  of  the  former,  always 
weak  except  with  respect  to  his  own 
tiiiies,  is  here  rendei'eti  still  more  doubt* 
ful  by  the  fretpiency  with  which  this 
same  number  twelve  occurs  in  his  ntir- 
mtive.  Not  only  are  the  tribes  twelve, 
and  the  imi>erintendeuU  of  the  educa- 
tion twelve,  but  the  whole  number  of 
the  nation  is  twelve  myriatla  (i.  ii.  § 15), 
Cyrua  is  subject  to  the  Pereian  discipline 
for  twelve  years  (i.  iii.  § 1),  Ac.  &c. 

■ The  distinction  of  superior  and  in- 
ferior tribes  is  commtm  among  nomadic 
and  semi-nomadic  nations.  TueO«>lden 
Horde  of  the  ('almucks  is  well  known. 
Many  Anb  tribes  are  looked  down 
upon  with  contempt  by  the  Bedoweens. 
Among  the  Mongols  the  dominion  of 
8M[>erior  over  inferior  tribes  is  said  to 
bo  carried  to  the  extent  of  a very  cniel 
tyninny  (Pallas,  Mongol.  Volkor,  vol.  i. 
n.  The  Scythians  in  the  time  of 

Herodotus  wei*e  divide<l,  ver)'  nearly  as 
the  Persians,  intt)  three  gnwles,  Ibiyol 
Scythians,  Husbandmen,  and  Nomads. 
(Vid.  inf.  iv.  l7-*20.) 

* Posaix^ulae  wjw  not  only  the  name  of 
the  priociisU  IVrsian  tribe,  but  also  of 
tlie  ancient  capital  of  the  country  Stntb. 
XV.  p.  Stephen  of  Pyr.antium 

(in  voc.  rioiTira/rydSai)  traiiMiates  the 
word  **the  encampment  of  the  I*er- 
sians.*'  If  wo  ococjtt  this  meiiuing,  we 
must  regard  l^asaigada*  os  a corruption  «»f 
/'«/*saga^;c.  a form  which  is  preserved  in 
Quintus  CurtiuH  ( V'.  vi.  § In,  X.  i.  § ‘JJ.). 

Acconliiig  to  Anaximenes  (up.  Steph. 
I5yz.  1.  s.  c.)  Cyrus  founded  Pasargada* ; 
but  Ctesias  appears  to  have  represenUMi 
it  as  ah*«’mly  a ]ducc  of  importiuice  at 
the  time  when  ('yrus  revolted.  (See 


the  newly-iliscovered  fivigment  of  Nic. 
Damnsc.  in  the  Knigm.  Hist.  Gncc.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  405-t»,  ed.  Didot.)  Thei*e  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Persian 
capital  of  both  Cyrua  and  Canibysuw, 
Persepolis  being  founded  by  l)aritia. 
Cyrus  was  himself  buried  there,  as  wo 
lean)  from  Ctesias  (Pers.  Exc.  § 9), 
Arrian  (vi.29‘,  and  Strabo  fxv.  p. 

It  was  afterwards  the  place  where  the 
kings  were  inaugurated  (Plutarch,  Artiix. 
c.  5 },  and  was  placed  under  the  npecial 
protection  of  the  Magi.  Hence  Pliny 
spoke  of  it  as  a castle  occupied  by  the 
Magi  (**  inde  ad  orieuteiu  Miigi  obliuent 
Pasarga'l-'is  castelium,”  vi. 

It  seems  tolembly  certain  that  the 
modern  Mnni^vth  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Pasargadie.  Its  position  w*ith  res- 
pect to  Pei^epolis,  its  strong  situation 
amougthemouDtaius,  its  remains bem  ing 
the  mai'ks  of  high  antiquity,  and,  above 
all,  the  name  and  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which 
have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins, 
murk  it  for  the  capital  of  that  monarch 
beyond  nil  reasonable  doubt.  Thu  best 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
ruins  w ill  be  found  in  Ker  Porter’s  Tra- 
vels (vol.  i.  pp.  48.h.’)I(»).  Murg-anb  is 
the  oiUii  place  in  Pci*sia  at  which  itiscri^v 
tions  of  the  ago  of  Cyrus  hare  been 
iliscoveml.  The  ruintnl  buildings  bear 
the  following  legend: — “Adam  Kurush, 
khshayathiya,  Hakhtimauishiyu ” — “I 
[am]  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Achiuiuenian.” 
Eor  an  account  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
vide  infra,  note  on  ch.  214. 

• Only  one  instance  is  found  of  a 
Maraphtan  holding  an  im|K>rtant  oHice. 
Amssis,  the  commander  w'hom  Aryatidcs 
sent  to  the  ruliefof  Pheretiina,was  &vrip 
Mopd^ios  (iv.  U»7).'  In  general  the 
commandei-s  arc  Acha.*niL'iiiiUiH,  now  and 
then  they  are  calleil  simply  PaHargtul;c. 
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wlioin  the  Pasaro^ic  are  tlio  nobK^.st.  Tlie  Aflin’menida?,’  from 
wliieh  sprin"  all  the  IVreeid  kings,  is  one  of  their  elans.  The 
rest  of  the  Persian  tribes  are  the  following:^  the  Panthiala'ans, 
the  Derusiceaiis,  the  Gerinanians,  who  are  engaged  in  hus- 
bandry; the  Daans,  the  JIardians,  the  Dropicans,  and  the 
Sagartians,  who  are  Nomads.'* 


• The  Achamienidfc  were  the  n>yal 
family  of  Peraia,  the  dencendautu  of 
Acliaiinenes  (HakhamanUh),  who  waa 
probably  the  leader  under  whom  the 
Persians  first  settletl  in  the  country 
which  liofl  ever  since  borne  tlieir  name. 
This  Acha}uienes  is  mentioned  bv  Hero- 
dotus as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
(iii.  75;  vii.  II).  His  name  appeal's  in 
the  Bohistun  inscription  twice  (col.  I, 
par.  2,  and  Detached  Inscript.  A.)  In 
each  case  it  is  asserted  that  the  name 
Achicmenirm  attached  to  the  dynasty 
on  account  of  the  descent  from  Acha> 
menen.  “Awahya  nidiya  wayain  Huk- 
liumanishiya  thatymnahya"—  ra- 
tioue  nos  Achiemencnses  apj>ellamur.” 
In  all  the  inscriptions  the  kings  of  Pereia 
gloiy  in  the  title. 

[The  coninieiiccment  of  the  Behistiin 
inscription,  rightly  understood,  is  of 
great  im|>ortanco  for  the  illustration  of 
the  history  of  the  Achremenians.  Darius 
in  the  first  iianigmph  styles  himself  an 
AcliamieniaD ; in  the  second,  he  shows 
his  right  to  this  title  by  tracing  his  pa- 
ternal anccHtry  to  Acluemenes;  in  the 
third,  he  goes  on  to  glorify  the  Ach:c- 
tuenian  family  by  describing  the  anti- 
quity of  their  descent,  and  the  fact  of 
their  having  for  a long  time  past  fur- 
nished kings  to  the  Persian  nation;  and 
in  the  fourth  paiugraph  ho  further  ex- 
plains that  eight  of  the  AcliK'Dienian 
family  have  thus  already  fillet}  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  that  he  is  the 
ninth  of  the  line  who  is  called  to  rule 
over  his  countrymen.  In  this  statement, 
however,  Dariu.n  seems  to  put  forward 
no  claim  whatever  to  include  his  iniine- 
diate  ancestry  among  the  Persian  kings; 
they  are  merely  enumerated  m order 
to  establish  his  chum  to  Acha>meniaii 
descent,  and  are  in  no  case  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  khshthiHihiyit^  or  king.  ' 
So  clem'  indeed  and  fixed  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  royal  family  in  this  resjtect, 
that  both  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  Ochus  (see  Journal  of  the  Asiat. 
Soc„  vol.  X.  p.'342,  and  vol.  xv.  p.  159\ 
ma}*  be  observe<l,  in  tiwcing  their  pedi- 
gi'ee.  to  qu.alify  each  ancestor  by  the 
title  of  king  up  to  Mirow,  but  from  that 


time  to  drop  the  royal  title,  and  to 
speak  of  Hystaapos  and  Arsames  as  mere 
private  individuals.  It  will  be  imposri- 
ble,  at  the  Baine  time,  to  make  up  from 
Grecian  history  the  list  of  nine  kings, 
extending,  according  to  the  inscription, 
from  Achaunenes  to  Darius,  without 
including  Bardius  or  the  true  Smerdis, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  slain  before 
his  brother  left  for  E^'pt.  The  other 
names  will  undoubtedly  be  Cambyses, 
f'yrus  the  Gnhit,  Canibyses  his  father, 
Cyrus  (Herod. i.  111).  Cambyses  (whose 
sister  Atossa  married  Pbamaces  of  Cap- 
padocia, Phot.  Bibl.  p.  1158),  Teispes 
(Herod,  vii,  II);  and  Achtemeues.  In 
preference,  perhaps,  to  inserting  Bardius 
at  the  commencement  of  this  list,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  ninth  king  among 
the  predecessors  of  Dmius  may  have 
been  the  father  of  Acha;inei]es  n.amcd  by 
the  Greeks  ..Egeus,  or  Perses,  or  some- 
times Perseus,  being  thus  confounded 
with  the  eponymous  hero  of  tlje  Persian 
race.  The  uame  Acha'tnenes,  althotigh 
occupying  so  prominent  a position  in 
authentic  Persian  histcuy,  is  unknown 
either  in  the  antique  tnuiiiious  of  the 
Veiulidad,  or  in  the  romantic  legends  of 
the  so-cailled  Kainiiian  dynasty,  probably 
because  Achaemenes  lived  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Vondidatl,  but  so  long 
Defore  the  invention  of  the  romances  that 
his  name  was  foi'gotten.  The  uame  signi- 
fies **  friendly  ” or  **  possessing  friends,” 
being  formed  of  a Persian  word,  futkhd^ 

corresponding  to  the  Sanscrit 

aiikhd,  andauattnbutive  affix  equivalent 
to  the  ASunscrit  m»t,  which  fnmis  the 
nominative  in  num,  M.  Op|KJi*t  thinks 
that  we  have  another  trace  of  the  Per- 
sian word  in  the  of 

Hero(h)tus  (rii.  6:i).  See  the  Journal 
Asiutique,  4"'*  serie,  tom.  xvii  d 208 
-H.C.  U.J 

Achffiinenes  continued  to  be  used  os 
a fjunily  uame  in  after  times.  It  was 
borne  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Dariqs 
Hy.staspos  (infiTi,  vii.  7). 

3 See  Kway  iv.,  On  the  Ten  Tribes 
of  tlu?  Persi.Tn.*^.'* 

* Nomadic  hordes  mu.st  always  be  an 
p 2 
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12(>.  AV’hen.  in  olH'ilionce  to  llio  onU'rs  wliicli  tlioy  lind 
received,  the  Persians  came  with  their  reapinfi-hooks,  t’yrns  le<l 
them  to  a tract  of  frronnd,  alMiuf  oifrhteeu  or  twenty  ftirlonffs 
eacli  wav,  covered  with  tlu)rns.  and  orden-d  them  to  clear  it 
l)cfore  tlie  day  was  out.  Tlu'v  accomplislied  their  task ; upon 
which  he  issued  a second  order  to  them,  to  take  the  hath  the  day 
followinfr,  and  apain  come  to  him.  ^leanwhilc  he  collech'd 
topetlier  all  his  fatlxir’s  flocks,  Ijoth  sheep  and  poats,  and  all  his 
oxen,  and  slauphtered  them,  and  made  ready  to  pive  an  enter- 
taiunumt  to  the  entire  Persian  army.  "Wine,  hio,  and  la-ead  of 
the  choicest  kinds  were  jirepired  for  the  O(.'casion.  AVlnm  the 
morrow  came,  and  the  Persians  apjieared,  he  hade  them  recline 
ui>on  the  prass,  and  enjoy  themselves.  .After  the  feast  was 
over,  he  requested  them  to  tell  him  “which  they  like<l  host, 
to-day’s  work,  or  yesterday’s?”  They  answered  tliat  “tlie 
<‘ontrast  was  indeed  stronp:  yesterday  hnmpht  them  nothinp 
hut  what  was  had,  t(wlay  evcrythinp  that  was  pood.”  Cynis 
instantly  seizin!  on  their  reply,  and  laid  hare  his  pnr|iose  in 
these  words : “ Ye  men  of  Persia,  thus  do  matters  stand  with 
you.  If  you  cluvise  to  hearken  to  my  words,  you  may  enjoy 
the.se  and  ten  thousand  similar  deliphts,  and  never  condescend 
to  any  slavish  toil ; hut  if  you  will  not  hearken,  prejiare  your- 
selves for  unnumlk'red  toils  a.s  hard  as  yesterday’s.  2s'ow  there- 
fore follow  my  biddinp,  and  he  free.  For  my.self  I feel  that  I am 
destineil  hy  Providence  to  undertake  your  liberation ; and  you. 
1 am  sure,  are  no  whit  inferior  to  the  Modes  in  anythinp,  least 
of  all  in  bravery,  llevolt.  therefore,  from  Astyagcs,  without  a 
moment’s  delay.” 

127.  The  I’ersians,  who  had  long  l>eeu  impatient  of  the 
Median  dominion,  now’  that  tliey  hud  found  a leader,  were 
deliphteil  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  Afeanwhile  Astvapes,  in- 
formed of  the  doinps  of  t'yms,  sent  a me.ssenper  to  summon  him 
to  his  presence.  Cyrus  replied,  “Tell  Astyapes  that  I shall 
app'ar  in  his  jiresence  sooner  tli.au  he  will  like.”  Astyapes. 
when  he  received  this  message,  instantly  armed  all  his  subjects. 


in])>oriaiit  elemeut  iti  the  {HiiMiIntioD  of 
Pernift.  Lan;e  j>ortion8  of  the  country 
arc  only  habiuble  at  certain  tienftotu  of 
tlie  year.  Uecently  the  wandering  tribes 
(Ily&tal  have  been  calculated  nt  one- 
half  (Kinneir,  Peraian  Kmpire,  p.  44), 
or  at  the  least  ono-fourth  (Morier,  Jour- 
uhI  of  Gfxigraph.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  2;10) 
of  the  entire  jKipulation.  They  are  of 


great  imptirtance  in  a militarj’  |x>int  of 
view.  Of  the  huir  nomotlic  trihcH  men- 
tioned hy  Hero«lotus  the  Stigartians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  most  powerful. 
They  were  contained  in  the  14th  Sa- 
trapy (iii.  y3)  and  furnir>lu*d 
hor.‘*omen  to  the  army  of  Xerxes  (vii. 
who  were  armed  with  tlaggers  and 

I tas'H  H, 
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and,  us  il’  God  had  dejirived  him  of  his  senses,  aj)]M)inted  Har- 
pajfiis  to  he  their  general,  forgetting  how  greatly  he  hud  injnr(;d 
him.  So  when  the  two  armies  met  and  engaged,  only  a few  of 
the  iMedes,  who  were  Jiot  in  the  seeret,  fought;  others  desi'rted 
f)|K'idy  to  the  I’ersiaus ; while  the  greater  uumht'r  counterfeited 
fear,  and  tied. 

12, S.  Astyagej,  on  learning  the  shameful  flight  and  dispersion 
of  his  army,  broke  out  into  threats  against  (!yrus,  saying, 
“Cyrus  shall  nevertheless  have  no  mison  to  rejoice;”  and 
directly  he  seizal  the  Jlagiau  intiwpretei'S,  who  had  ])crsuaded 
him  to  allow  Cyrus  to  escape,  and  impaled  them;  after  which, 
he  armed  all  the  Jledcs  who  had  remained  in  the  city,  both 
young  and  old ; and  leading  them  against  the  I’ersians,  fought 
a battle,  in  which  ho  was  utterly  defeated,  his  army  being 
destroyed,  and  he  himself  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands.® 

12lt.  llarpagus  then,  seeing  him  a prisoner,  came  near,  and 
exulted  over  him  with  many  gibes  and  jeers.  Among  other 
cutting  sj)eeches  which  he  made,  he  alluded  to  the  supper  where 
the  flesh  of  his  son  was  given  him  to  eat,  and  asked  Astyages  to 
answer  him  now,  how  ho  enjoyed  being  a slave  instead  of  a 
king?  Astyages  looked  in  his  face,  and  asked  him  in  return, 
why  he  claimed  ns  his  own  the  achievements  of  Cyrus? 
“ IJeenuse,”  said  llarpagus,  “ it  was  ray  letter  which  made  him 
revolt,  and  so  1 am  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  the  anterprise.” 
Then  Astyages  tleclared,  that  in  that  case  he  was  at  once  the 
silliest  and  the  most  unjust  of  men;  the  silliest,  if  when  it  was 


* According  to  tho  fnignieot  of  Nico- 
laa.of  l>azuiu}cuM,  to  which  reference  hoa 
re|>eatedl)'  been  made,  as  in  oil  pro- 
bability containing  tlie  account  which 
Ctcaiaa  gave  of  the  conqueat  of  Aatyagea 
by  Cyrm#,  not  fewer  than  five  great  bat- 
ilea  were  fought,  all  in  Persia.  In  the 
firat  and  sec««ud  of  thette  At«tyage>*  w<^ 
victorioua.  lu  tho  third,  which  took 
place  near  PiMirgsula®,  the  national 
atr«>uglu>ld,  where  uU  the  women  and 
eliildreii  of  the  Peraiana  Imd  been  Hcut, 
they  Bucceedod  in  rvpuUiug  their  aeviil* 
ante.  In  the  fourth,  whicli  wae  fought 
on  the  day  following  the  thini,  and  on 
the  hatno  battle-ground,  they  gainetl  a 
great  victory,  killing  bu.uoo  of  the 
enemy.  tStill  Astyages  di<l  not  deaiHt 
from  Ilia  attempt  to  rccompier  them. 
The  fifth  battle  not  contaiDed  in  tho 
fragment.  It  evidently,  however,  took 
phico  iu  tile  same  neighbourhooil  (,cf. 


Strab.  XV.  p.  lOJG),  for  the  HpoiU  were 
taken  to  Pasargado*.  ABtyngea  tied. 
The  proviucoM  fell  off,  and  acknow> 
lodged  the  aovereignty  of  Persia.  Fi- 
nally t-yrua  went  in  pursuit  of  Aatyages, 
W'ho  hiul  iitilla  uunill  body  of  udherentM, 
defeated  him,  and  took  him  piiiiouer. 
Thin  liwit  would  aeum  to  be  the  aecond 
battle  of  Herodotufl.  Tho  lu^tt  but  one 
U called  by  Strabo  the  final  struggle,  as 
indeed  ill  one  aenso  it  waa.  It  is  this 
which  he  say.s  took  place  near  Pos.’tr- 
giulir. 

The  narrative  of  Plutarch  ( Do  Virtut. 
MiiHor.  p.  246.  A.)  belongs  to  tho  fourth 
battle,  and  dgiibtlesa  came  from  Ctesias. 

As  there  is  Ices  improbability,  and  far 
leas  poetry,  in  the  narrative  of  Xicolniis 
DaiiioBcenuM  than  iu  tliat  of  )Ierod<dn.s, 
it  is  ]>erhu|)H  to  be  preferred,  notwith- 
standing the  untrustworthincsi  of  (..’te- 
sias,  probably  hi^i  sole  authority. 
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in  liis  jK)wor  to  put  tlie  crown  on  his  own  licml,  as  it  must 
assnrwlly  have  been,  if  the  revolt  wirs  entirely  his  doinp,  he  had 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  another ; the  most  nnjnst,  if  on  account 
of  that  supper  he  liad  brought  slavery  on  the  Medea.  For, 
supposing  tliat  lie  was  obligi'd  to  invest  another  with  the  kingly 
power,  and  not  retain  it  liiniself,  yet  justice  required  that  a 
Jfede,  ratlier  tlian  a Persian,  .sliould  receive  the.  dignity.  Now, 
however,  tlie  Medes,  who  had  been  no  |iartie8  to  tlie  wrong  of 
wliich  he  complained,  were  made  slaves  inst<-ad  of  lords,  and 
slaves  moreover  of  those  who  till  recently  had  been  their 
subjects.” 

130.  Thus  after  a reign  of  thirty-five  years,  Astyages  lost  his 
crown,  and  the  Medes,  in  consequence  of  his  cruelty,  were 
brought  under  the  nile  of  the  Persians.  Their  emjiire  over  the 
parts  of  Asia  beyoiul  the  Halys  had  litsted  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years,  excejit  during  the  time  when  the  Scythians 
had  the  dominion.®  Afterwards  the  Jledes  repented  of  their 
submission,  and  revolted  from  Darius,  but  w(>rc  defeated  in 
battle,  aud  again  reduced  to  subjection.’  Now,  however,  in  the 


® This  is  ft  passage  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. The  clause  J)  oiroy  ef  StriV 

^04  has  been  genemlly  under- 

stood to  mean,  **  UfiiJes  the  time  that 
the  Scythian^  liad  the  dominion  so 
that  the  entire  number  of  years  lias 
been  supjKiHod  to  be  (128-1-28=)  150, 
and  Herodotus  has  thua  been  considered 
to  place  the  commencement  of  the  Me- 
dian hegemony  six  years  beforo  the  ac- 
cession of  DePxxw.  (See  the  synopsis 
of  the  Opinions  on  the  passage  in  Clin- 
ton, F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  257-9;  and  infra, 
hksay  iii.  § 13.)  But  wapi(  seems 
rightly  explained  by  Valckenaer  ami 
(.Minton  as,  not  **  besit/cs,*'  but 
“ Tl»e  Medes  ruled  over  Up]x?r  Asia  128 
years,  except  during  the  time  that 
Scythians  had  the  dominion i.c.  they 
ruled  (128  — 28=)  100  500114.  (See  on 
this  |)oii»t  the  ‘ Henim  AMyriiiruiii  Mii- 
pom  emeiidftta*  of  Dr.  Bmudis,  pp.  8-8.) 
This  would  make  their  rule  begin  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  l)enx»s. 

Niebuhr  (l>enkschrift  d.  Berl.  Ac.  d. 
Wisseuschuft,  1820-1,  pp.  49-50)  sus- 
p«M.'tcd  that  the  {MiMageswus  corrupt, 
aiifl  proposed  the  following  reading — 
ip(arT€i  ^rM^AAeos  worafurC 
^ir'  frta  wtyr^tcoyra  Kai  iirciruv, 
If  offoy  of  2«n^cu  ^pxor,  rpi^Koyra 
8wy  Sfoyra.  This  would  remove  some, 
but  nut  all,  of  the  difficulties.  It  is 


moreover  too  extensive  an  alteration  t<» 
Ih?  received  against  the  authority  of  all 
the  MSS. 

’ It  has  btH*n  usual  to  rt.‘garcl  this  out- 
break as  identical  with  the  revolt  re- 
cortleil  by  Xom»phon  (Hell.  i.  ii.  ad 
fin.)  in  almost  the  same  words.  Hiihr 
(in  loc. ) and  I)alilnmnn  (Life  of  Herod, 
p.  -3M,  Engl.  Tr.)  have  arguetl  fnua  the 
piissage  that  Herodotus  was  still  cni- 
p)oye<l  upon  his  history  as  late  os  u.c. 
407.  Clinton  is  of  the  gatne  opinion, 
except  that  he  places  the  revolt  one 
year  eai'lier  (K.  H.  vol,  ii.  p.  87.  01. 

92,  4).  Mr.  Grote,  with  his  usual  saga- 
city, perceived  that  Hermlotus  could 
not  intend  a revolt  15o  years  after  the 
subjection,  or  iiumui  by  Darius  “with- 
out any  adjective  designation.*’  any 
other  Darius  than  the  son  of  Hystaspc*s. 
He  saw.  therefore,  that  there  must  have 
been  a revolt  of  the  Minles  from  Darius 
Hystaapes,  of  which  this  ]>assage  was 
possibly  the  only  record  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  J9)4,  note).  AppaitJutly  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  great  inscription  of 
Darius  at  Uehistun.  which  had  l>een 
pubiisbe<l  by  Col.  liawlinson  the  year 
before  Ins  f<»urLh  volume  ap|>eared, 
whr-rein  a long  and  clalK>mte  account  is 
given  of  a Median  revolt  which  iK.*curml 
in  the  thinl  your  of  the  n*ign  of  Darius, 
and  WHS  put  down  with  difiiculty.  Col. 
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time  of  Astyagcs,  it  was  the  Persians  who  under  Cyrus  revolted 
from  the  Pieties,  and  became  thencefortli  tlie  rulers  of  Asia. 
Cyrus  kejit  Astyafres  at  his  court  duriti";  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  without  doing  him  any  further  injury.  Such  then  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Cyrus,  and 
such  were  the  ste|is  by  which  he  mounted  the  throne.  It  was 
at  a later  date  that  he  was  attacked  by  Croesus,  and  overthrew 
him,  as  I have  related  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  history,  llie 
overthrow  of  Cnjcsus  made  him  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 

Idl.  The  customs  which  I know  the  Persians  to  observe  are 
the  following.  They  have  no  images  of  the  gods,  no  temples 
nor  altars,  and  consider  the  use  of  them  a sign  of  folly."  This 
comes,  I think,  from  their  not  believing  the  gods  to  have  tht; 
same  nature  with  men,  as  the  Greeks  imagine.  Their  wont, 
however,  is  to  a-sf-end  tlie  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  and 
there  to  oiler  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  which  is  the  name  tlieygive  to 
the  wliole  circuit  of  the  firmament.  Tliey  likewise  ofl'er  to  the 
sun  and  mcK)u,  to  the  earth,  to  fire,  to  water,  and  to  the  winds. 
These  are  the  only  gods  whose  worship  lias  come  down  to  them 
from  ancient  times.  At  a later  period  they  began  the  worship 
of  Urania,  wliich  they  borrowed*  from  the  Arabians  and  Assv- 


lUwlinHou  gives  the  general  outline  of 
the  struggle  oh  follows: — 

**  A civil  war  of  a far  more  formidable 
character  broke  out  to  the  northward. 
Media,  Atusyna,  and  Aniienia  np|>oar  to 
have  lieen  cuiifederuted  in  u bold  attempt 
to  recover  their  indcjtenderice.  Tliey 
clevatetl  to  the  throne  a descendant,  reiil 
or  supiHmofl,  of  the  ancient  line  of  [Me- 
dum]  kings;  and  after  six  actions  had 
been  foiigbt  between  the  partinaiis  of 
this  jM>werful  chief  aiul  the  tn»op8  w hich 
weroeeiiiployed  by  Darius,  under  the 
conmianil  of  thive  of  his  mont  distiii- 
guir*hed  gcueruD,  unfavoiimbty  it  must 
l>e  preamned  to  the  latter,  or  at  auy 
rate  with  a vei*j*  partial  and  e<|uivocal 
eueceiM,  the  uioimrch  found  himself 
couiix'lled  to  repair  iu  |>erAon  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Darius  accordingly, 
in  tile  thirft  ye:u*uf  bis  reign,  re-H.sceuded 
from  ilabylnii  to  Meiiia.  He  brought  his 
enemy  to  action  without  delay,  defeateil 
and  pursuefl  him,  and  taking  him  pri- 
soner at  lihages,  he  slew  him  in  the 
citiuicl  of  Kebataua”  (Hehi«t.  Ju»!icnp. 
vol.  i.  pp. 

Col.  Mure.  1 observe,  though  aware 
of  this’  diHC*>ver>%  maintaiiiK  the  view 
of  BiUir  luid  Dalilmajui  (LiteratiU'e  of 


Greece,  vol.  iv.  App.  G.),  but,  not  I 
think,  successfully. 

* On  the  general  subject  of  the  Ueli- 
gioii  of  the  I’ersinns,  see  the  h^ssaya  ap- 
pended to  this  volume,  Kssay  v. 

• 'i'he  readiness  of  the  I’ersiaim  to 
H<lopt  foreign  cuMtoms.  even  in  religion, 
is  very  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  instance  is  the  a«ioption  from 
the  Assyrians  of  the  well-known  emblem 
figun?<l  on  next  page  ( Figs.  1,  2,  .3),  ctm- 
sistiug  of  a wingeti  cirole  with  or  with- 
out a human  flgure  rising  from  the  cir- 
cular Hjwice.  ThU  emblem  is  of  Assy- 
rian origin,  appearing  iu  the  earliest 
sculptures  of  that  country  {Layanl’s 
Nineveh,  vol.  i,  chap.  v.).  Its  exact 
meaning  is  uncertain,  but  the  conjec- 
ture is  pmbable,  that  while  in  the 
human  he:u{  we  have  the  symbol  of  in- 
telligence, the  wings  signify  omnipre- 
sence, and  the  circle  eternity.  Thus 
the  Peiviaiis  were  able,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  any  principle,  to  ailmit  it  as 
a religious  oiublem,  which  we  And  them 
to  have  done,  as  early  .as  the  time  of 
Darius,  unit<r$ttHij  (see  tlio  sculptures  at 
Persefiolis,  Nnkhsh-i-Uustam,  l^ebistun, 
&c.).  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  conclude 
from  this,  as  Mr.  Layard  does  (Nineveh, 
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rilins.  3[ylittii‘  is  the  name  by  which  tl»e  Assyrians  know  this 


vol.  ii.  chap.  vii.),that  they  adopted  the 
Assyrian  religion  generally.  The  monu- 
menu  prove  the  very  contrary;  for, 
with  three  exceptions,  that  of  the  aym- 
l)ol  in  question,  that  of  the  four-winged 
geuiuM,  and  that  of  the  coloKsal  winged 
hulls,  the  Assyrian  religious  einbletua 
<lo  not  re-apj)ear  in  the  early  Persian 
sculptures. 

A tri{>le  figure  is  sometimes  found 
issuing  from  the  circle  (Fig.  4),  which 


' Fur  a fnll  notice  of  this  goddess,  sec 
below,  Ksaay  x.  * Ou  the  Religion  of  the 


has  been  supposed  to  represent  a triune 
god,  but  this  mode  of  represcntati<»n 
does  not  occur  in  the  Persian  sculptures. 
Some  religious  emblems  seem  to  have 
Iveen  ailoptcd  by  the  Persiiuis  from  the 
Kgyptians;  as,  fur  instance,  the  curious 
head-dress  of  the  four*wingod  genius  at 
(Pasargadic),  which  closely  re- 
sembles a well-known  Egyptian  form. 
The  Persian  sculpture  is  of  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  Figs.  5 & 6. 


Assyrians  and  Ilahylonions.’  The  true 
explanation  of  the  Reinxlotoau  numen- 
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coddt's.s,  wliom  tlie  Arabians  call  Alitta,'''  and  the  Persians 
Mitra." 

132.  To  these  gods  the  Persians  oflier  sacrifice  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : they  rai.se  no  altar,  light  no  fire,  |wur  no  libations ; 
there  is  no  sound  of  the  flute,  no  putting  on  of  clmjtlets,  no  con- 
secrated barley-cake  ; but  tlie  man  who  wishes  to  sacrifice  brings 
his  victim  to  a sjsjt  of  groimd  which  is  pure  from  pollution,  anil 


cUture,  which  hat  been  so  much  di«- 
cus:*ed,  seems  to  Im»,  that  MolU  (jifl  NIc. 
Daruiisc.  ^ives  the  name,  Fiiigm.  Hist. 
Gr.,  vol.  ill.  p.  y*)l,  note  10)  i.i  for 
which  was  an  ol J liabylouian  wt>rd  ecpii* 
valent  to  lid  or  A'm,  and  merely  signify- 
ing “a  Lord/' and  tliat  iu  Mylitta  wo 
have  the  same  name  with  a feminino 
ending.  It  is  jMwsible,  luiwover,  that  Mo- 
lls or  Volis  may  be  a corruption  of  OolU, 
the  g and  r being,  as  in  well  known.  )>er- 
pctimlly  liable  to  coiifu-'iion  in  the  Greek 
orthogniphy  of  proper  tiames,  autl  flnUt 
in  the  priiuitivo  language  of  Babylonia, 
which  is  now  (i.Hcertaiucd  to  he  of  tfie 
Haiiiitic,  and  not  of  the  .Semitic  family, 
signifu'il  “great,"  being  either  idcnticid 
with  (Uil  (the  more  onlinary  term  for 
“great" — compare  Ner-gid,  Sa^^oA,  GaU 
lu-s,  Ac.),  or  a feminino  form  of  that. 
Word, — au^weiing  In  fact  to  tlie  ti«dnof 
the  Galla  dialect  i>f  Africa.  I'be  Gula 
or  “ great  gwldcHA  *'  of  the  inscriptions  is 
tilt)  female  principle  of  the  sun,  and 
thus  uc.irly  answers  to  tlic  Mitlira  of 
tlie  Persians  ; but  tlie  name  ia  never  ap- 
plied to  the  supreme  Go<ldes.s  Beltia, 
who  woa  the  Alitta  of  the  Arabians. — 
[H.G.K.J 


MyUttR,  the  “Great  “ 4*f  tlie  As>)tIaimi. 

(Krum  Layanl.) 

' Alitbi,  or  Alilat  (iii.  is  tlic  Sc. 


mitie  root  “ God,"  with  tho  foQii- 
uine  au£Bx,  n or  KH,  added. 

* Thia  identification  ia  altogether  a 
mistake.  The  Persiau-s,  like  their  Vedic 
brethren,  worahippctl  the  bud  under  the 
name  of  Mithni.  This  was  a portion  of 
tho  rolfgiou  which  they  brouglit  with 
them  fi'uiii  the  Indus,  and  waa  not 
adopted  from  any  foreign  nation.  The 
name  of  Mithra  does  not  iinlecd  occur 
in  the  Achficmonian  insciiptiotiB  until 
tne  time  of  Artaxerxea  Mneiuoii  (Jour- 
nal of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  j>ai*t  i., 
p.  1 (>*'),  but  there  is  no  re;isfm  to  quo,^- 
lion  tho  autiiiuity  of  hU  worship  in  Per- 
sia. Xcnophoii  is  right  in  making  it  a 
part  of  the  I'cligioD  of  (Jy'rua  (Cyrop. 
Mil.  iii.  § 12,  and  vii.  § 'A). 

The  mistake  of  Herodotus  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  tli.scovered  by  tho 
Greeks  before  the  time  of  Alexamler. 
Xenophon,  indeed,  mentions  Mitlims 
((;yrup.  VII.  V,  § 5.J  ; (Econ.  iv.  24), 
and  also  the  Peiwian  Bun  worship  (Cy- 
rop. VIII.  iii.  § 12),  but  he  does  not  in 
any  way  connect  tlie  two.  Strabo  is  the 
first  classical  writer  who  distinctly  lays 
it  down  that  the  Persuui  Mithras  is  the 
Sun-god  (XV.  p.  1UJ9).  After  him  Plu- 
tarch shows  scquaintauce  with  the  fact 
(Vit.  Alex.  c.  30),  which  thenceforth 
ijecomos  generally  recognised.  (See  the 
inscriptions  on  altars,  pro  soli  invicix> 
MITHR.K,  Ac.,  and  cf.  Suidns,  Hesy- 
chiu.s,  Ac.) 

Tho  real  representative  of  Venus  in 
the  later  Pantheon  of  Persia  was  Tairnta 
or  Anaitis  (see  Hyde,  De  Religione  Vet. 
Pers.  p.  98).  Her  worship  by  the  Per- 
sians had,  no  doubt,  cumnienccd  in  tho 
time  of  Herodotus,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (n.c. 
4t).'>  at  the  earliest)  that  her  statue  was 
set  up  publicly  in  the  temples  of  the 
cliief  cities  of  the  empire  (I’lut.  Ar- 
taxerx.  c.  27).  'The  inscription  of  Miie- 
mon  recently  discovered  at  Susa  records 
this  event  (Jour,  of  As.  Society,  1.  s.  c.), 
which  seems  to  have  been  wrongly  as- 
cribetl  by  Berosus  to  Artaxerxes  Oclms 
(Beroa.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  IVotr.  i.  h). 
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tliere  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  p^xl  to  whom  he  intends  to 
offer.  It  is  usual  to  have  the  turhan  encirelwl  with  a wTeath, 
most  commonly  of  myrtle.  'J'he  saerilicer  is  not  allowed  to  pray 
for  blcs-siu*^  on  himself  alone,  hut  he  prays  for  the  welfare  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  whole  I’ersian  people,  among  whom  he  is  of 
iieceiisity  included,  lie  cuts  the  victim  in  pieces,  and  having 
lx)iled  the  tlesh,  he  lays  it  out  uiK>n  the  tendcrest  heritage  that 
he  can  tind,  trefoil  esjH'cially.  When  all  is  ready,  one  of  the 
JIagi  comes  fonvard  and  chants  a hymn,  which  they  say'  recounts 
the  origin  of  the  gtxls.  It  is  not  lawful  to  ofler  sjicrifice  miless 
there  is  a JIagus  present.  After  waiting  a short  time  the  sacri- 
fiettr  carries  the  Hesh  of  the  victim  away  with  him,  and  makes 
whatever  use  of  it  he  may  please.* 

K5M.  Of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  the  one  which  they  celebrah' 
most  is  their  birthday.  It  is  customary  to  have  the  board  fur- 
uish(‘d  on  that  day  with  an  ajppler  supply  than  common.  The 
richer  Persians  cause  an  ox,  a horse,  a camel,  and  an  ass  to  he 
luiked  whole  ’’  and  so  served  up  to  them : the  jssirer  classt-s  use 
instead  the  smaller  kinds  of  cattle.  They  cat  little  solid  IVkkI 
hut  ahundanei'  of  dessert,  which  is  set  on  table  a few  dishes  at  a 
time ; this  it  is  which  makes  them  say  that  “ the  Greeks,  when 
they  eat,  leave  otl’  hungry,  having  nothing  worth  mention  served 


* At  tbe  «ccn?t  meetiugx  of  the  Ali 
AlluhU  of  Persia,  which  in  popular  be> 
lief  liavo  attained  an  infainoua  notoriety', 
but  which  are  iu  reality  altogether  inno- 
cent, aj'e  practised  many  ceremonies  tlmt 
betkr  a atriking  reaeuibiauce  to  tlic  old 
Ibu'ian  ik<u:nfice. 

The  Ptrr  or  holy  man  who  preeitlea 
carricH  Rbout  him  Kprigs  both  of  myrtle 
and  of  the  munk  willow  ; ho  eoate  hi« 
disciples  in  a circle  up<m  the  gnuM 
uHually  in  one  of  thoec  aacred  groven 
with  which  the  Kurdish  inouutaiiiii< 
abound  ; he  chaunt«  inyHtical  layn  re- 
giirdiug  the  nature,  the  attributes,  au«l 
tlie  iiiaiiifeHtatious  of  the  Godhead.  A 
alieep  i&  aliuightcretl  as  an  expiatory 
aacritice,  and  the  carcano  is  b(»iled*ujHJu 
the  apot  i the  bone.-*  are  CiU'efiiUy  ux- 
tpactod,  ainl  the  peer  then  diatributes 
the  tloeh  among  hie  disciplea,  who  creep 
up  u]Mm  their  knees  from  their  respec- 
tive piaccfi  in  the  circle  to  receive  the 
share  allotietl  to  them,  which  U fui*ther 
Accompanied  by  a bleaaing  and  a pniyer. 
It  is  only  the  iiiituited  who  area«lmitted 
to  theae  ineetinga,  and  eai^  ia  takou  to 
guard  against  the  iutruaion  of  atraugora 
and  Moluuume<luiis.  it  ia  probably, 


indeed,  owing  to  the  pr«»cautinn  which 
tlio  Ali  Allahis  Utke  to  extiuguisli  their 
lighU  on  the  Ap]>roaeh  of  Htiwiuera  that 
they  have  acquired  the  nauie  of  Cherotfli 
or  ‘‘  lamp-extinguiabenR,’*  and 
tha{  orgies  have  Xmen  oasigned  to  them 
which  were  only  siiiUHl  to  darkncaa.  A 
disciple,  I may  add,  ujkui  entering  the 
brotherliood,  bt'eaka  a nutmt»g  with  the 
flpintua)  teacher  to  whom  he  attache>« 
himself,  and  wears  i>eij>etimlly  about 
him  ill  token  of  hU  dependence,  the 
half  of  the  nut  which  rvinaina  with 
hlhi ; ho  ia  called  sir  soptinlch^  or  '*  ho 
who  haa  given  over  ln«  head,”  and  ia 
bf»und  during  liU  n<»viciat«  implicitly  to 
follow  the  lieiieata  of  his  leailer.  After  a 
pnibatiouarv’  <li>»cipline  of  Koveral  yearw, 
never  Ii*a«  tiiaii  thr»*e,  he  i»  admilt^l  to 
a meeting,  n^ignx  hi«  nutim*g,  |>artakeH 
of  the  Kacritioe,  and  bcncef«»rward  iw- 
HUiiiea  a pliice  ninong  the  initiated. — 
[H.C.K.J 

* It  is  a common  custom  in  the  Eiist 
at  the  present  da^*,  to  roast  sheep  whole, 
even  for  an  oi*dmary  ivj^ast ; and  on 
fete  days  it  is  done  in  Dalmatia  and  in 
other  piu*ts  of  Europe.—  [CJ.  W.J 
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np  to  them  after  the  meats;  whereas,  if  tlie)'  liad  more  put 
before  them,  they  would  not  stop  eatinp;.”  They  are  very  fond 
of  wine,  and  drink  it  in  large  quantities."  To  vomit  or  obey 
natural  ealls  in  the  ])res*'uce  of  aiu)tlier,  is  forbidden  among 
them.  8uch  are  their  customs  in  the.se  mattei's. 

It  is  also  their  general  practice  to  deliberate  upon  affairs 
of  weight  when  they  are  drunk  ; and  tlien  on  the  morrow,  when 
they  are  sober,  the  decision  to  which  they  came  the  night  before 
is  put  before  them  by  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  it  was 
made ; and  if  it  is  then  approved  of,  they  act  on  it ; if  not,  they 
set  it  aside.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  solx'r  at  their  first 
deliberation,  but  in  this  case  tliey  always  reconsider  the  matter 
under  the  influence  of  wine.’ 

1;14.  When  they  meet  each  other  in  the  streets,  you  may 
know  if  the  peisons  meeting  are  of  equal  rank  by  the  following 
token ; if  they  are,  instead  of  sjx'aking,  they  kiss  each  other  on 
tile  lips.  In  the  case  wliere  one  is  a little  inferior  to  the  other, 
the  kiss  is  given  on  the  cheek ; where  the  diflerence  of  rank  is 
great,  the  inferior  prostrates  himself  iqxm  the  ground.®  Of 


• At  the  }>re9ent  day,  among  tlie 
*‘bon»  vivaula’*  of  Persia,  it  is  iiaual  to 
ait  for  houi'a  before  dinner  drinking 
wine,  ami  eating  dried  fruits,  such  as 
filberts,  almonds,  pistachio-nuts,  ine> 
loll  sectls,  &c.  A jMirty,  iudoed,  ofteu 
sits  down  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  dim 
uer  w not  brought  in  till  eleven.  The 
dessert  dUhes,  intermingled  as  they  are 
with  highly-seasoned  delicticiea,  are  sup- 
p(M«ed  to  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  ap(H*tite,  but.  in  reality,  the  solid 
dishes,  which  are  served  up  at  the  eud 
of  the  feast,  are  rarely  toste<l.  Tlie 
passion,  too,  for  wiae-drinking  is  a.s 
marked  among  the  Persians  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  iintwithstauding  the  prohibi- 
tious  of  the  Prophet,  us  it  w:is  In  the 
time  of  HenHlotus.  It  is  quite  appall- 
ing, indeed,  to  see  the  <}uantity  of 
liquor  which  some  of  those  to|ier8 
liabitually  consume,  and  they  nsually 
prefer  spirits  to  wine. — [H.  C.  R.] 

’ Tacitus  asserts  that  the  (Jerinans 
were  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  ou 
peace  and  war  under  the  intluence  of 
wine,  resci  viug  their  determination  for 
the  morrow.  He  gives  the  reasons  for 
the  practice,  of  which  lie  manifeatly  af>- 
])roves; — “ De  pace  denique  et  oello 
plcriam|iie  in  cotiviviis  consultant,  tau- 
(juaiu  uullo  magis  teni)H>re  ad  iiiugmus 
cogihitiuiitHi  incalcscat  animus.  Uetis 


nun  astuta,  nec  cnllida.  aperit  adhiic  se- 
creta  pectoris,  liceiitiil  joci.  Eigb  de- 
tecta et  inuU  omnium  mens,  |K>sterd 
die  retmetatur;  et  salva  iitrius<pte  teni- 
poris  ratio  est.  Deliberant,  «lum  fin- 
gere  neiieiuut:  constitiiunt,  dum  ermre 
non  jK.M«mnt,”— ,(*enii.  22.)  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  (Jenuaus  revereed 
the  process. 

Plato,  in  his  I>aws,  mentions  tlie  use 
made  of  drunkemiess  by  the  Persians. 
Uo  says,  the  same  practice  obtaim®<l 
among  the  Thracians,  the  Scytliians.  the 
Celts,  the  ll>erianH.  aud  the  Carthagi- 
nians (Book  I.  p.  1537,  K).  liuris  of 
Samos  d«Kilaivd  that  once  a year,  at  the 
feast  of  Mithras,  the  king  of  Persia  was 
bound  to  be  drunk.  (Kr.  18.? 

• The  Persians  arc  still  notoiioiis  fur 
their  rigid  attention  to  ceremonial  ^uid 
etiquette.  lu  all  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life,  {laying  visits,  entering  a room, 
seating  oneself  in  company,  in  epist<»lary 
a^idi'OifS,  and  even  in  couverHatioiud 
idiom,  gradations  of  i-ank  are  defined 
with  e<{ual  strictness  and  nicety.  With 
regard  to  the  mcthoil  of  salutation,  the 
extreme  limits  are.  ns  Herodotus  ub- 
sen'es,  the  mutual  embi'ace  <thc  kiss  is 
now  invariably  given  on  the  cheek), 
and  prostmtion  ou  the  ground ; but 
there  mxi  also  several  iiitcniicdiato 
forms,  which  he  iuis  nut  thougiit  it 
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natioiisi,  tbey  honour  most  tlioir  nearest  neighbours,  whom  they 
esteem  next  to  tlieinselves ; tliose  wlio  live  beyond  these  they 
honour  in  the  second  degree ; and  so  with  the  rcmiainder,  the 
further  they  are  reiuovwl,  the  less  the  esti!em  in  which  tln.-y  hold 
them.  'I'he  reason  is,  that  they  l(H)k  uj>ou  themselves  as  very 
greatly  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  regarding 
others  as  upproaehuig  to  excellence  in  pro|R)rtion  as  they  dwell 
nearer  to  them  ;*  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  who  are  the 
farthest  off  must  be  the  most  di'gnuled  of  mankind.'  Under  the 
dtjminion  of  the  Jledcs,  the  several  nations  of  the  empire  exer- 
cised authority  over  each. other  in  this  order.  The  ]\Iedes  were 
lords  over  all,  and  governed  the  nations  ujkui  their  borders,  who 
in  their  turn  governed  the  States  Ijeyond,  who  likewise;  bore  ride 
over  the  nations  which  adjoined  on  them.*  And  this  is  the  order 
which  the  I’ersians  also  follow  in  their  distribution  of  honour; 
for  that  people,  like  the  Medes,  has  a progressive  scale  of  admi- 
nistration and  government. 

Kkj.  'I’liere  is  no  nation  which  so  readily  adopts  foreign 
customs  as  the  I’ersians.  Thus,  they  have  t;iken  the  dress  of 
the  3ledes,*  cou.sideriug  it  sujierior  to  their  own;  and  in  war 


worth  while  to  notice,  of  oheisance, 
kiiMint?  Imiitls,  &.c.t  by  which  nn  ex|»e- 
ricncctl  observer  letim:)  the  exiict  rela- 
tion of  the  partiort.— [11.  C.  U.j 

® Of  late  yem-s,  «uice  the  nations  of 
Ktiro|>e  have  boon  bronsht  by  their 
commercial  and  political  relations  into 
closer  connexion  with  Pernia,  tbo  ox- 
cetirtivc  vanity  and  scdf-aduiiratiun  of 
thcKe  Fi-euchiuen  of  tlie  East  has  lx;en 
somowhat  abated.  'Dioir  monarcli,  how- 
ever, still  retikins  the  title  of  **  the  Cen- 
tre of  the  Universe/*  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  fH.‘r»U£uie  a native  of  Infahan  that  any 
Kuro(>eau  capital  can  bo  su|>enor  to  bis 
native  city. — [H.  C.  U.} 

• In  an  early  of  gcognipbical 

kuowle<lge  each  nation  regards  itself  ns 
occupying  the  centre  of  tlie  earth.  He- 
rodotus t^itly  assumes  that  Greece  is 
the  centre  hy  his  theory  of 
or  “extremities*  (iii.  115).  Such  was 
the  view  commonly  entertained  among 
the  Greeks,  and  l>elplii,  os  tiie  centre  of 
Greece,  was  called  “the  navel  of  the 
world  '*  (>51  6fL<pa\6s,  Soph.  <E«1.  T. 
89S  j Pind.  Pyth,  vi.  3,  he.).  Even 
Aristotle  expresses  lumself  to  the  same 
efiect,  and  regards  the  happy  tcin|K;ni- 
meiit  of  the  Greeks  ns  the  result  of  their 
mtcrim\lhitc  position  (Polit.  vii.  h).  Our 
own  use  of  the  terms  “ Me  “ tAc 


West,”  is  a trace  of  the  former  exis- 
tence of  siinilar  views  among  ourselves. 

^ It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  there 
should  have  been  any  such  Ky.xtem  of 
gi>vernmeut  either  in  Media  or  Persia,  jw 
Herodotus  here  indicates.  With  res[^t 
to  Persia,  we  know  that  the  most  distant 
satrapies  were  held  as  directly  of  the 
crown  as  the  nearest.  Compare  the 
stories  of  Orcetes  (lii.  l'.’0-8)  and  Ary- 
aiidcs  (iv.  l(>d).  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  with  truth  is,  that  in  the  Per- 
sian and  Median,  as  in  the  Human  em- 
pire, there  wei*e  thn’e  grades ; first,  the 
ruling  nation  ; secondly,  the  con<|uered 
provinces;  thinlly,  the  nations  on  the 
fi'oiitier,  governed  by  their  own  laws 
luxl  princes,  but  owning  the  supremacy  of 
the  im}>eriai  ptower,  and  reckoned  among 
its  tributaries.  This  was  the  position 
in  wliicli  the  Ethiopiiaiis,  Colchinns,  ;md 
Ambians,  stood  to  Persia  (Herotl.  iii. 
97). 

* It  aj>p>eara  from  ch.  7 1 that  the  old 
national  dt\‘ss  of  the  Persiiuis  whs  a 
close-fitting  tunic  and  trousei's  of  leather. 
The  Mfdian  costume,  according  to  Xe- 
nophon (Cyrop.  vni.  i.  $ 40)  was  of  a 
nature  to  conceal  the  form,  and  give  it 
an  ajqu'ju'ance  of  gi^udeiirnnd  elegance. 
It  would  seem  therefore  to  have  Ix^en  a 
tlowing  robe.  At  Pcrsep>olis  ouil  Pehis- 
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flipy  wcivr  tho  E<ryptian  brenstj)laf<\*  As  soon  as  tliey  liear  of 
any  luxury,  thoy  instantly  nmke  it  their  own  : anti  heneo,  anion" 
otlior  novelties,  they  have  leanit  unnatural  lust  from  the  Greeks. 
Each  of  them  luis  several  wives,  and  a still  larger  number  of 
concubines. 

lilt).  Next  to  prowess  in  arms,  it  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
jiroof  of  manly  excellence,  to  be  the  father  of  many  sons.“ 
Every  year  the  king  sends  rich  gifts  to  the  man  who  can  show 
tlie  lar"c.st  number:  for  they  hold  that  number  is  strentrth. 


tmi  the  ropresentntions  of  the  monarch  high  ahoe  (B).  It  acenia  pcolmble  that 
and  hia  chief  attendants  have  invariably  the  coatuinc  (A)  ia  that  which  Hero- 
a long  flowing  robe  (A),  while  aoldiers  dotuK  and  Xenophon  call  the  Median, 
ami  i>eraon8  of  minor  importance  wear  while  tho  cloB*‘-flttiiig  tlrcas  (B)  is  the 
a close-fitting  dress,  fastened  by  a belt,  ohl  Persian  garb. 
aihI  troiiwtra  lucetiug  at  the  Hiiklen  a 


A.  C^lttlian.) 

* The  Kgj'ptian  coraleta  are  noticed 
again  (ii.  Ifl2,  and  vii.  89).  For  a de- 
scription of  them,  see  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son's note  to  Hook  ii.  ch.  182. 

* Sheikh  All  Mirza,  a son  of  the  well- 
known  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  wi\s  nccountod 
the  proudest  and  happiest  man  in  the 
empire,  because,  when  bo  rode  out  on 
state  occasions,  ho  was  attended  by  a 
bofly-guard  of  sixty  of  his  own  sons. 
At  -the  time  of  Fiitteh  Ali  Shah's  death 


Ids  dii'ect  descendants  amounted  to 
nearly  three  thoiisimd,  some  of  them 
being  in  the  fifth  <logroc,  and  every 
Persian  in  comuKjuenco  felt  a pride  iu 
being  the  subject  of  such  a king.  Tlie 
greatest  misfortune,  indewl.  that  c,in 
hefal  a man  in  Persia  is  to  be  childless. 
When  a chiefs  **  hcfiriftsione"  as  it  was 
said,  ir/«  (Itirk,**  ho  lost  all  rwpect, 
and  bonce  arose  the  now  universal  prac- 
tice of  adoption.— [H.  C.  H.] 
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Tlioir  sons  are  carefully  iiistructod  from  flieir  fifth  to  their 
tweuth'th  year,'  in  three  things  alone, — to  ride,  to  draw  the 
how,  and  to  speak  the  truth.’  Until  their  fifth  year  they  are 
not  allowed  to  come  into  the  sight  of  their  father,  hut  j>ass  their 
lives  with  tlie  women.  This  is  done  that,  if  the  child  die 
young,  the  father  may  not  he  afflicted  by  its  los.s. 

137.  'To  my  mind  it  is  a wis<!  rule,  as  also  is  the  following — 
that  the  king  shall  not  put  any  one  to  death  for  a single  fault, 
and  that  none  of  the  Persians  shall  visit  a single  fault  in  a slave 
with  any  e.xtreme  jamalty ; hut  in  every  cast.!  the  services  of 
the  oft’ender  .shall  he  set  against  his  misdoings ; and,  if  the 
latter  l>e  found  to  outweigh  the  former,  the  aggrieved  party 
shall  then  proceed  to  punishment." 

138.  'Idle  Persians  maintain  that  never  yet  did  any  one  kill 
his  own  fatlusr  or  mother ; hut  in  all  such  cases  they  are  quite 
sure  that,  if  matters  were  siftoil  to  the  Ixtttom,  it  would  he  found 
that  tlie  child  was  either  a changeling  or  else  the  fruit  of  adul- 
tery ; for  it  is  not  likely  they  say  that  the  real  father  should 
jwrish  hy  the  hands  of  his  child. 

131).  'I'liey  hold  it  unlawful  to  talk  of  anything  which  it  is 
unlawful  to  do.  The  most  di.sgraceful  thing  in  the  world,  they 
think,  is  to  tell  a lie ; the  next  woi-st,  to  owe  a debt : lx*cause, 
among  other  reasons,  the  debtor  is  obliged. to  tell  lies.  If  a 
Persian  has  the  leprosy’  he  is,  not  allowed  to  enter  into  a city. 


• Xenoj'hon,  in  hi*  romance  (CjTop. 
1.  ii.  § 8),  makes  the  first  peri<»d  of  edu- 
cation end  with  Uie  sixteenth  or  neveii- 
teeiith  year,  after  which  he  says  there 
follow'ed  a second  jMjriod  of  ten  yeiirs. 
It  was  nut  till  the  completion  of  this 
second  {•eritKl  that  the  Persian  became 
H full  citizen  (T«Aetos).  In  all  this,  it 
is  evident*  we  have  only  the  philosophic 
notions  <»f  the  (ireeks.  Perhaps  even  iu 
HertKlotuH  we  have  (ircek  speculations 
rather  thiui  history.  He  dt>cs  not  np- 
jtenr  to  have  travelle<l  in  Persia  Pr«|*cr. 

’ The  Persian  re-'iird  for  truth  has 
been  cjucstioned  by  I.Ai*chcr  on  the 
strength  of  the  speech  of  JJanus  in 
llouk  ill.  (chap.  72).  This  s{>ceeli,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  unhistono.  'ITie  sj'kecial 
estimation  m which  truth  wim  held 
among  the  i*ei»iana  is  evidenced  in  a 
reiuiirkablc  manner  by  the  inacriptions 
of  DmuR,  where  /yi'a;/  is  taken  the 
representative  of  all  evil.  Jt  is  the  great 
calamity  of  the  UHiii*}>ation  of  the  ))«H.>udn- 
biuertlia,  tliat  **  then  the  hV  became 
abounding  in  the  land*’  (Hohist.  Ins. 


Col.  I.  Par.  Iti).  “The  Evil  One  (f) 
iuvente<l  tit’s  that  they  should  deceive 
the  Bbitc  ” (Ci»l.  iv.  Piir.  4).  Darius  is 
favoured  by  Orin.azd,  •*  because  he  wjih 
not  a heretic,  in>r  n iittr,  nor  a tyrant 
(Col.  iv.  Par.  13).  His  succeasurs  are 
exhorted  not  to  cherish,  but  to  cast  into 
utter  perdition,  *Hlie  man  who  may  l>e 
a ii(U\  or  wJjo  may  be  an  evil  doer  ” (ib. 
Par.  14).  His  great  fear  is  lest  it  may 
be  thought  that  any  part  of  the  record 
which  ho  hart  set  up  has  betm  “/•lise/y 
related,”  anil  he  even  alistains  fr»>m  nar- 
rating certain  events  of  his  reign  “lest 
t«»  him  who  may  hereafter  peruse  the 
tablet,  the  many  deeds  that  have  been 
done  by  him  may  seem  to  l>e  /a/^/y 
recoi*ded”  (ib.  Par.  fi  and  8). 

• Vide  iiifm,  vii.  194. 

^ In  the  original,  two  kiitdH  of  leprosy 
arc  mentioned,  the  Ktxpa  and  the  Acuity;. 
There  does  nut  apjiear  by  the  description 
w hich  Aristotle  gives  of  the  latter  >.  Hist. 
Animal,  iii.  11)  to  have  been  any  caitui- 
tial  ditfereiice  between  them.  TheAcvmf 
wart  merely  a mihl  form  of  leproay. 
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or  to  havo  any  <lealin<;s  with  tlie  otlior  Persinn.s  ; he  must,  tliey 
aiy,  liavc  sinned  against  the  .sun.  Foreigners  attacked  1)V  tliis 
disorder,  are  fonred  to  leave  the  country  : even  white  jngeons 
are  often  driven  away,  as  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  They 
never  detile  a river  with  the  swTetious  of  their  bodies,  nor  even 
wash  their  hands  in  one  ; nor  will  they  allow  others  to  do  so,  as 
they  have  a great  reverence  for  rivers.  There  is  another  pecu- 
liarity, which  the  Persians  themselves  have  never  noticed,  but 
which  has  not  oseaptHl  my  observation.  Their  names,  which 
are  expres.sive  of  some  bodily  or  mental  excellence,'  all  end 
with  the  .same  letter — the  letter  which  is  called  8an  by  the 
Dorians,  and  Sigma  by  the  lonian.s.''  Any  one  who  examines 
will  find  that  the  Persian  names,  one  and  all  without  cxcei)tion, 
end  with  this  letter." 

140.  Thus  much  I can  declare  of  the  Persians  with  entire 
certainty,  from  my  own  actual  knowlctlge.  There  is  another 
custom  which  is  siMjken  of  with  reserve,  and  not  openly,  con- 
cerning their  dead.  It  is  said  that  the  body  of  a male  Persian 
is  never  buried,  until  it  has  been  torn  cither  by  a dog  or  a bird 
of  prey.'  That  the  Jlagi  Inive  this  custom  is  beyond  a doubt. 


With  the  Peman  iuolfttiou  of  the  leper, 
comjKirt}  tho  Jcwinli  pructico  (l-rtjv.  xiii. 
46.  2 Kiiign  vii.  3.  xv.  r».  Luko  xvii. 

It  is  apjweiit  from  this  passage  tliat 
Herodotus  Uiwl  not  any  very  exact  ac- 
({uaintance  >vith  tiie  IVrsiau  laiiguitge; 
for  though  it  is  true  enough  the  Pei*' 
sian  nanios  have  all  a meaning  (os  the 
Greek  names  also  have),  yet  it  U rarely 
that  the  otymologj'  can  be  tran'otl  to 
denote  phrsical  or  mental  qualities. 
They  more  usually  indicate  a glorious 
or  elevated  statiou,  or  de{KMidauce  on 
the  gods,  or  worldly  poescs^^ioiis.  See 
the  list  of  Persian  names  occurring  in 
Herodotus  ami  other  Mrriters  in  the  uotea 
appended  to  Book  vi.— [H.  C.  U.] 

^ The  Phccnician  alp!mli>et,  from  which 
the  Greeks  adopteil  theirs  (infra,  v.  .'i8), 
|>i>ssessed  both  (Heb.  x/o'/i)  and  gifm  i 
(Hcb.  Mnu’ch).  The  Greeks,  not  having 
tlie  Hound  of  sfi,  did  not  need  the  two 
sibilants,  and  therefore  soon  merged 
them  in  one,  retaining  however  both 
in  their  system  of  numeration,  til!  they 
repiticed  sifiiui  by  xi.  ‘The  Dorians 
caliod  the  sibilant  which  was  kejit  .-von, 
the  lonians  but  tlie  latter  use 

prevailed.  The  letter  came  to  be  gene- 
rally known  os  51 /mu,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  held  the  place  of  mn  in  the  al- 


phabet. (See  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of 
Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 

^ Here  Hero<lotus  was  again  mistaken. 
The  Pereian  names  of  men  which  tcr- 
mioato  with  a consonant  eml  indee<l  in- 
vju*iably  with  the  letter  or  rather  i«//, 
as  Ku/iii/t  (Cyrus),  Iktryueunh  (]>arius), 
CHvUtfidiih  {TeU|H*sl,  Uiikhdauiuith^  &c. 
( Aehfcmones).  [The  s/<  in  such  trases  is 
the  mere  nominatival  ending  of  the  Jud 
and  3rd  <leclensions  ; 1.  e.  of  themes 
ending  in  % ami H.  C.  R.]  But  a large 
numbtrr  of  Persian  names  of  men  were 
pronounced  with  a vowel  termination, 
not  expressed  in  writing,  and  in  these 
the  last  consonant  might  be  almost  any 
letter.  Wo  find  on  the  monuments 
I (ii),  Uystospee  — .Ir-v/ium  ('i) 

Arsames  — Ar\>idrttuMn  («)  ArLammiiPs 
— /?unfi*v(a)  Banlius  oriSincrdis — 
uuti(ti)  Oomates — 6'ui*!»r«ir(rt)  Gobiras 
— &c.  Ac.  ’ The  *itfma  in  tliese  cases  is 
a mere  conventional  addition  of  the 
Greeks. 

* Agathias  (ii.  p.  60)  and  Strabo  (xv. 
p.  1042;  also  mention  this  strange 
custom,  which  still  prevails  among 
the  Parsecs  wherev«?r  they  are  fmiml, 
whether  in  Persia  or  in  India.  C‘hardin 
relates  that  there  was  in  his  time  a 
cemetery,  h.df  a league  from  Isfahan, 
consisting  of  a round  tower  3.‘i  fei‘t  high. 
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for  they  prartise  it  without  any  concealment.  Tlie  dead  bodies 
are  covered  with  wax,  and  thou  buried  in  the  {p'ound. 

Tlie  Ma<ri  are  a very  peculiar  race,  differing  entirely  from 
the  Egy  ptian  priests,  and  indeed  from  all  other  men  wluit.socvcr. 
'Hie  1‘1'n’ptian  pritjsts  make  it  a point  of  religion  not  to  kill  any 
live  animals  exce|it  those  which  they  oiler  in  sacrifice.  The 
Jfagi,  on  the  contrary,  kill  animals  of  .all  kinds  with  their  own 
hands,  excepting  dogs®  and  men.  'J’hcy  even  seem  to  take  a 
delight  in  the  employment,  and  kill,  as  readily  as  they  do  other 
animals,  ants  and  snakes,  and  such  like  ilying  or  creeping 
things,  flowover,  since  this  has  always  been  their  custom,  let 
them  keep  to  it.  I return  to  my  former  narrative. 

141.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Lydia  l>y  the  Per- 
sians, the  Ionian  and  jEoliau  (1  reeks  sent  amhnssadoi’s  to  Cyrus 
at  Hardis,  and  prayeil  to  l)Ccome  his  lieges  on  the  fixiting  which 
they  had  occupied  under  Creesus.  Cynis  listened  attentively 
to  their  proposals,  and  answered  them  by  a fable.  *•  There  was 
a certain  piper,”  he  said,  “ who  was  walking  one  day  l)y  the  sea- 
side, when  he  espied  some  fish;  so  ho  began  to  pipe  to  them, 
imagining  they  wovdd  come  out  to  him  njwn  the  laud.  But  a.s 
he  found  at  last  that  his  hope  was  vain,  he  took  a net,  and  en- 
closing a great  draught  of  fishes,  drew  them  ashore.  The  fish 
then  began  to  leap  and  dance;  but  the  jiijn^r  sjiid,  ‘Cease  your 
dancing  now,  as  j-ou  did  not  choose  to  come  and  dance  when  I 
piped  to  you.’”  Cyrus  gave  this  answer  to  the  lonians  and 
yEolians,  because,  when  he  urged  them  by  his  messengers  to 
revolt  from  Crmsus,  they  refused ; but  now,  when  his  work  was 
done,  they  came  to  offer  their  allegiance;  It  was  in  anger, 
therefore,  that  he  made  them  this  reply.  The  lonians,  on 
hearing  it.  set  to  work  to  fortify  their  towns,  and  held  meetings 
at  the  I’anioniuin,®  which  were  atten<led  by  all  excepting  the 
5Iilesiatis,  with  whom  Cyrus  had  concluded  a separate  treaty, 
by  which  he  allowed  them  the  terms  they  hud  formerly  ol>- 


witliout  any  iltwrway  or  otlier  eiitnuioi. 
Here  the  Onebrea  de|K)«ited  their  dead 
by  rmuuis  of  a latMer,  and  left  them  to 
tlevourod  by  the  crows,  which  were 
to  be  peen  in  largo  numbers  about  the 
I'laco.  (Voyage  on  Perse,  tom,  ii.  p.  186.) 
8iicb  towers  exist  throughout  India, 
wherever  the  are  numerous. 

'1‘he  bodies  are  laid  on  iron  bars  sloping 
inwards.  When  the  flesh  is  gone,  tlio 
lionea  slip  thmugh  between  the  bars,  or 
sliding  down  them  full  in  at  the  centre. 


where  there  is  uu  open  «}>aco  left  for  the 
purj)osc. 

* The  dog  is  i-epresented  in  the  Zeii- 
davosta  as  the  special  animal  of  Ormazd, 
and  is  still  regarde<l  vAtii  peculiar  reve- 
rence by  the  Parsecs.  f)ii  one  of  the 
magnificent  Umlxs  at  the  Cheld-Min&r, 
of  which  Chardin  has  given  an  accurate 
drawing  (plate  68),  a row  of  dogs  is  tho 
ornament  of  the  entablature. 

® Infm,  ch.  148,  note 
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tainod  from  Crci’Siw.  The  oflier  lonians  resolved,  with  one 
aeeord,  t<i  send  amhiussadors  to  Sparta  to  implore  assistance. 

1 42.  Ni>w  the  lonian.s  of  .Asia,  who  meet  at  the  Panioninni, 
have  built  th'dr  cities  iii  a region  where  tlic  air  and  climate  arc 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world:  for  no  other  iffrion  is 
e(|ually  blessed  with  Ionia,  neither  above  it  nor  below  it,  nor 
east  nor  west  of  it.  For  in  other  countries  either  the  climate  is 
over  cold  and  damp,  or  else  the  heat  and  droufrht  are  sorely 
oppressive.  The  lonians  do  not  all  speak  the  same  lanpua^e, 
but  use  in  diflerent  places  four  different  dialects.  Towards  the 
south  their  first  city  is  Miletus,  next  to  which  lie’  iMyus  and 
Priene all  these  three  are  in  Caria  and  have  the  sjunc  dialect. 
Their  cities  in  Ijydia  are  the  following- : Ephesus,  Colophon, 
Lebedus,  Teos,  Clazomeiue,  and  Phoc.Tia.*  The  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  have  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  8|)cech  which 
belonsr  to  the  three  first-named  cities,  but  use  a dialect  of  their 
own.  There  remain  three  other  Ionian  towns,  two  .situate  in 
isles,  namely,  Samos  and  Chios ; and  one  upon  the  mainland, 
which  is  Erythne.  Of  these  Chios  and  Ih-ytline  have  the  same 
dialect,  while  Samos  possesses  a language  ]M^culiar  to  itself.® 
Such  are  the  four  varieties  of  which  I spoke. 

^ Miletim,  Mvhh,  luu!  Priom*  »U  Iny 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Marauder  (the 
modero  Mfiulere).  At  their  original 
coloiiiflation  they  were  all  lumitiine 
citiea.  Milctua  wtood  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a promont«;ry  formed  by 
the  mountain  raiige  cidled  Griua,  cotn- 
manding  the  entrance  of  an  oxtenaive 
hay  which  waahvtl  the  base  of  tho  four 
moiinttiina,  Grins,  1.4«timi8,  and  Titniius, 
south  of  the  Mtrander,  and  Myoalo,  u 
continuation  of  the  great  range  of  Mea- 
sogis.  north  of  tliat  stream.  This  hay, 
called  the  bay  of  i.atuius,  was  about 
'J5  mites  in  its  greatest  Icngtli,  from 
near  Ljitmua  to  IViimt^  Its  depth, 
from  Miletus  to  Myua,  was  above  5 
miles.  Myua  stood  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  bay,  at  the  foot  of  Titanurt  ; 

Prifine,  at  its  ntuthern  extremity,  \m<ler 
the  hill  of  Mycalo.  Into  this  bay  the 
Maunder  poured  its  waters,  and  tho 
consoquonce  was  the  perpetual  forma- 
lion  of  fresh  land.  (\ide  infrtt,  ii.  lU. 
where  Herodotus  notes  the  fact.) 

Prieiu5,  by  the  time  of  8tmbo,  was 
•It)  stadia  (4|  miles)  from  the  sciv  (xU. 
p.  ).  Myus  had  been  i*cndert‘d  un- 
inhabitable by  the  growth  of  tho  allu- 
vium, foiTuing  hollows  in  its  vicinity, 

VOL.  I. 


whore  the  stagnont  water  generated 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  (Mrab.  xiv.  p. 

Pausan.  vii.  ii.  § 7).  Since  the 
time  of  these  geographers  tho  changes 
have  been  even  more  !i«t*>uishing.  Tlie 
soil  brought  down  by  the  Micandcr  has 
filled  up  the  whole  <»f  the  northern 
piirtion  of  the  gulf,  so  that  Miletus, 
Myus,  and  Pri^no  now  stand  on  the 
outskirts  of  n great  alluvial  plain,  which 
extends  even  beyond  Miletus,  4 or  .*• 
miles  seawards.  UuJe,  and  the  other 
islands  which  lay  off  the  Mili»tian  shore, 
are  become  |mrt  of  the  continent,  rising, 
like  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  from  tho 
marshy  soil.  The  southern  iK»rtion  of 
the  gulf  of  litmus  is  hocouic  a lake, 
the  lake  of  Dafi.  which  is  now  7 or 
H miles  fr<un  the  wa  at  the  nearest 
j'oint.  The  diflereuce  hetween  the 
ancient  aiul  modem  gcogm]»hy  will  Im» 
Ijest  seen  by  comparing  the  charts. 
pp.  2Jt;,  0-J7.) 

• These  cities  are  euumerate^l  in  the 
onlcr  in  which  they  stiMal,  from  south 
t4>  north.  Krythnc  lay  «ui  the  co;ist 
opptisite  Chif»,  between  I’eos  and  Clu- 
zomeme. 

* Accc»rding  to  Suida.<<,  Herodotus 
emigrated  to  Siiiiios  from  Halicamas- 

0 
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143.  Of  the  lonmiis  at  tin's  pcritHl,  one  iK>ople,  the  Jlilesians, 
were  in  no  dan^r  of  attaek,  as  Cyras  liad  received  them  int.) 
allianc(\  'I  ho  islanders  also  inai  as  yet  nothinf;  to  fear,  since 
riimiiicia  was  still  independent  of 'Persia,  and  the  Persians 
themselves  were  not  a seafurin"  l>eople.  'J'he  .llilesinns  had 
separated  from  the  common  cause  solely  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme weakni'ss  of  the  lonians:  for,  fee'hle  as  the  jwwer  of  the 
entire  Hellenic  race  was  at  that  time,  of  all  its  triU's  the  Jonie 
was  by  far  the  feeblest  and  least  esteemed,  not  |K)ssessin"  a 
smelo  State  of  any  mark  excepting  Athens.  The  Athenians 
ami  most  of  the  otiier  Ionic  States  "over  the  world,  went  sr>  far 
in  their  dislike  of  the  name  as  actually  to  lay  it  aside ; and 


Mifttu. 


Andnu. 


on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  Lvff- 
dainU.  gnui«U«>n  of  Artemisia,  and  tluMv 
excli:ingo«)  his  native  Doric  for  the  l<»nic 
dialect  in  which  ho  cuin{Hiaed  bin  hiM* 
tory.  If  this  account  bo  true,  w«  must 
consider  timt  we  have  in  the  writinj^ 
of  Herodotus  the  >>Vim/(ia  variety  uf  the 
Ionic  dialeCt5.  Hut  little  depondaiicc 
can  be  phiced  on  Suidas. 

* Th«  old  Pelasi^lc  tri)>eA,  when  once 
Hulleiiim>d,  were  apt  to  despise  their 


projMjr  ethnic  appellations.  As  with 
the  lonians,  so  it  was  with  the  Dryo- 
piaiis,  who  generally  conteinnwi  their 
name,  as  PuusanioA  tells  us  (iv.  xxxiv. 
§ 6).  Here  again,  however,  there  wiw 
an  exception,  AAinarnnK.  unlike  other 
Dnopiaus,  glorying  in  the  title  (ib.). 

• The  Triopiuin  wjw  built  on  a j)ro- 
inontory  of  the  same  name  within  the 
tomtory  of  the  Cnidiaiis.  It  has  U.*en 
usual  tt)  identify  the  prt»njoutory  with 


Chap.  M3,  M». 
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even  nt  tlie  present  day  the  f^reater  nuinlior  of  them  .S('ein  to  me 
to  1)0  ashamed  of  it.'  ihit  the  twelve  cities  in  Asia  liave  always 
gloried  in  the  appellation ; they  gave  the  temple  which  they 
built  for  them.selves  the  name  of  the  ram'oniiim,  and  decreed 
that  it  should  not  be  open  to  any  of  the  other  Ionic  States ; no 
State,  however,  except  Smynia,  has  craved  lulmission  to  it. 

114.  In  tlie  same  way  the  Dorians  of  tlio  region  which  is 
now  called  the  Pentapolis,  but  which  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Doric  llexapolis,  exclude  all  tlieir  Dorian  neighlxmrs  from 
their  temple,  the  Trioj)ium  nay,  they  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  shut  out  from  it  certain  of  their  own  l)ody  who  were  guilty 
of  an  otfence  against  the  customs  of  the  place.  In  the  games 


M'vij’m. 


the  small  peniriimla  (now  C’aj>e  Krio) 
which,  iwcortliog  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  9^5^  ), 
w:m  oucti  an  inland,  an<i  woa  afterwards 
joined  by  a causeway  to  the  city  of 
Cnidus.  (.See  Lmhai  Antiq.  vol.  Hi. 
p.  9,  rioau  fort’s  Kanuiisnia.  Map.  app. 
p.  81.  Texier,  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  lii. 
plate  l.'»9.)  But  from  the  notice  con* 
Uiiued  ill  Scylax  (Peiipl.  p.  91 1,  and 
from  the  narrative  in  Tlnicydidcs  (viii. 


35),  it  is  evulent  that  the  Triopiau  cajw 
was  not  Capo  Krio,  on  which  stood  a 
iMirt  of  the  town  of  Cnidus  (Strab. 
1.  8.  c.),  but  a promontory  furUior  to 
the  north,  f>robably  that  immediately 
above  Cupe  Krio.  No  remains  of  the 
ancient  temple  have  yet  l>eeii  found, 
but  perhaps  the  coast  has  not  been 
suffioioiitly  explored  above  Cnidus. 

Q 2 
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TWELVE  CITIES  OF  ACILFA. 


1!(iok  1. 


whicli  were  aneiently  eeleltratotl  in  honour  of  Ihe  Triopiaii 
Apollo, “ the  prizes  given  to  the  victors  were  ti'ipinls  of  brass  ; 
and  the  rule  was  that  these  trijuKls  shouhl  not  be  eaiTied  away 
from  the  teinj)le,  but  should  then  and  there  be  d(!dieated  to  the 
god.  Now  a man  of  llalicarna-ssus,  whose  name  was  Agasieles, 
being  declared  victor  in  the  games,  in  open  conteinjit  of  the 
law,  took  the  trijxid  home  to  his  own  house  and  there  hung  it 
against  the  wall.  As  a i)uni.shmcnt  for  this  fault,  the  five  other 
cities,  Lindus,  lalyssus,  Camcinis,  Co.s,  and  Cnidus,  deprived  the 
sixth  city,  llaliearnas.sus,  of  the  right  of  entering  the  templcA 
145.  The  lonians  founded  twelve  cities  in  Asia,  and  refused 
to  enlarge  the  number,  on  account  tius  1 imagine)  of  their 
having  been  divided  into  twelve  States  wlam  they  lived  in  the 


I 


3 An  inscription  found  at  Cuiilus 
mentions  a yv^lVlKi^  iywv  a.s  occurrinj? 
every  fifth  year.  (See  Hamilton’s  .\-sia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  460.)  The  irameB  are 
said  to  have  been  celebrutetl  in  honour 
of  Xeptuoe  and  tlie  Nymphs,  ns  well  its 
of  Apollo.  (Schol.  ad  Theocr,  Id.  xvii. 
60.) 

* Lindus,  Talyssus,  and  Cameinis  were 
in  Khodes  ; Cos  was  on  the  islnntl  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic 
(iulf.  Cnhins  and  llalicama.Hsu.s  were 
on  the  mainland,  the  fonner  near  to 
the  Triopium,  the  latter  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  (’eramlc  Hulf,  on  the  site 


now  occupied  by  The«e  six 

cities  formwl  an  Ainidiictyony.  which 
held  its  meetini^  at  the  temple  uf 
Apollo,  called  the  Triopiuin,  near  Cni- 
dus, the  most  central  of  the  cities. 
(Sehol.  nd  Theocrit.  1.  s.  c,) 

There  were,  aa  Herodotus  imlicates, 
many  other  Doric  settiements  on  these 
coasts  The  principal  apj»ei\r  to  have 
been  Myiidus  and  to  the  north, 

and  lMia<eliH  to  the  e.ast.  upon  the  c<»ii- 
tineiit,  Carj»athns  and  Syme,  on  their 
respective  iHlaiids.  Concerning  tlie  site 
of  PhiiH'lis,  vide  infra,  ii.  178,  note. 
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I’clopoimese ; “ just  us  the  Achiuaiis,  who  drove  them  out,  are  at 
till!  present  day.  The  first  city  of  the  Aclueans  after  Sicyoii,  i.s 
Pelleiie,  next  to  wliieh  arc  .Egeira,  ..Eg®  upon  tlie  Crathis,  a 
stream  wliieh  is  never  dry,  and  from  whicli  the  Italian  Crathis® 
received  its  name, — Bura,  llelicd — where ‘the  lonians  took  re- 
fuge on  their  defeat  liy  tlio  Achmaii  invaders, — .Egium,  Bhypes, 
I’atreis,  Phareis,  Olenus  on  tlie  Peirus,  which  is  a large  river, — 
Dyme  and  Tritmeis,  all  sea-port  towns  excejit  the  last  two, 
whii'h  lie  up  the  country. 

1 l(j.  These  are  the  twelve  divisions  of  what  is  now  Aeluea, 
and  wasTormerly  Ionia;  and  it  was  owing  to  their  coming  from 
a country  so  divided  that  the  lonians,  on  reaching  Asia,  foundeil 
their  twelve  States;’  for  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  maintain 
that  tlu.-se  lonians  are  more  Ionian  than  the  rest,  or  in  any  re- 
spect better  born,  since  the  truth  is  that  no  small  jwrtion  of 
them  were  Abantians  from  Eulxea,  who  are  not  even.  lonians  in 
name ; and,  besides,  there  were  mixed  up  with  the  emigration, 
^linya;  from  Orehomenus,  Cadmoians,  Dryoijians,  Phociaris  from 
the  several  cities  of  PIkwIs,  Molossians,  Arcadian  Pelasgi, 
Dorians  from  Epidaurus,  and  many  other  distinct  tribes." 
Even  those  who  came  from  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens,"  and 
reckon  them.selves  the  purest  lonians  of  all,  brought  no  wives 


* According  to  the  common  tradition, 
the  Achtennif,  ex|>elled  by  the  Dorians 
from  Argolis,  l^aconia,  aii<l  Me&seuia, 
At  thu  time  of  tho  return  of  the  ]lcnv- 
cleids  (b.c.  1104  in  the  ordinoiy  chro- 
uologj'),  retirad  northwards,  nntl  ex- 

tiio  lotimus  from  their  country, 
which  bectiiue  the  Acba'a  of  history. 
(Vi<le  infrii,  vii.  IH.') 

* The  ItAlinn  Crathis  ran  close  by 
our  authors  adopted  city,  Thurium 
(^iiifra,  V.  4.’>,  Strab.  vi.  p.  378). 

7 It  may  bo  {>erfectly  true,  as  has 
been  argued  by  Ibioiil-Kochetto  (tom. 
iii.  p.  83 1 and  Mr.  Orote  (vol.  iii.  jumt 
ii.  ch.  xiii.),  that  the  Ionic  colonisation 
of  Asia  Minor,  im*fead  of  being  tlie 
result  of  a single  graat  impulse,  was 
tlie  conse<|nence  of  a long  series  of 
distinct  and  isolated  elforts  on  the  |iart 
of  many  different  states  ; and  yet  there 
may  l>e  the  eoiincxiou  wliiclt  Heroiiotus 
indicates  between  the  twelve  cities  of 
Achica  and  the  twelve  states  of  Asiatic 
lonians.  Tho  sacred  number  of  tho 
lonians  may  have  been  twelve,  and  no 
other  iiuiiiher  may  have  been  thought 
to  constitute  a |>erfect  .Aiiiphictyony. 
In  tho  euitno  way  the  Ktruscans  in  Italy 


(whether  they  moved  northwards  or 
southwards)  formed  their  later  con* 
federacy  of  tho  same  number  of  cities 
as  their  earlier  (Livy,  v.  33). 

^ Tho  Orchomeuiau  MiuyEO  founded 
Tens  (Pausan.  vii.  iii.  § 7),  tho  Pho. 
cians  Phocsea  (ibid.).  Abautious  from 
Kubcea  were  uiiiigleil  with  lonians  in 
Chios  (Ion.  ap.  Pausan.  vii.  iv.  § 6). 
Ciulmeiaus  formetl  a large  ]>roportiou 
of  the  settlers  at  Prieiid,  which  was 
sometimes  called  Cadme  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  912).  Attica  had  sei*ved  as  a refuge 
to  fugitives  from  all  quarters  (see 
Thucyd.  i.  2). 

* This  expi'essiou  alludes  to  the  so-, 
leuinities  which  accompanied  the  send' 
ing  out  of  a colony.  In  the  Prytaneum, 
or  Oovenmiont-house,  of  each  sUte  was 
preserveii  the  sacred  fire,  which  was 
never  aJh>wed  to  go  out,  whereon  the 
life  of  the  Sb\te  was  supjiosed  to  <lepcnd. 
When  a colony  took  its  dcj>arture,  the 
leatlers  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
tho  iVytanouiii  of  the  mother  city,  and 
took  fi*e«h  tire  from  the  sacred  hearth, 
which  was  conveyeil  to  the  Prytaneum 
of  the  new  .-ettlement. 
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with  them  to  the  new  country,  but  married  Carinu  girls,  whost* 
fathers  they  had  slain.  Hence  these  women  made  a law,  whieli 
they  hound  tliemselves  by  an  oath  to  observe,  and  which  they 
handed  down  to  their  daughters  after  them,  “That  none  shouhl 
ever  sit  at  m(?at  with  her  husViand,  or  call  him  by  his  name 
becau.se  the  invaders  slew  their  fathers,  their  husbands,  and  their 
sons,  imd  then  forced  them  to  become  tlicir  wives.  It  was  at 
Miletus  that  tliese  events  took  place. 

147.  The  kings,  too,  whom  they  set  over  them,  were  either 
Lyeians,  of  the  blootl  of  Glaueus,’  son  of  Hipjwlochus,  or  Pylian 
Caucous  “ of  the  blood  of  Cixlrus,  son  of  Jlelanthus ; or  else  from 
both  those  families.  But  since  these  lonians  set  more  store  by 
the  name  than  any  of  the  others,  let  them  pass  for  the  jaire- 
bivd  lonians;  though  tnily  all  are  lonians  who  have  their  origin 
from  .\theu8,  and  keep  the  Apaturia.’  This  is  a festival  which 
all  the  lonians  celebrate,  except  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colo- 
phonians, whom  a certain  act  of  bloodshed  excludes  from  it. 

148.  The  Panionium  ‘ is  a place  in  ^lycald,  facing  the  north. 


* See  Horn.  II.  ii.  87»}. 

* The  Crtucous  RT«  reckoned  bv  Strabo 
aiiion^  the  earUost  iu  habitants  of  Greece, 
and  a.Hrtociated  with  the  Pelciwgi, 

and  liryo|>ea  (vii.  p.  4tir>).  Like  tlieir 
kindred  tribea,  they  were  very  widely 
npread.  Their  chief  settlements,  how- 
ever, appotir  to  have  been  on  the  tiorlli 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Marinii- 
dyiiinnsnndtht*  river  Partheniiis  (Stnih. 
xii.  p.  7H5),nnd  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Peloponiiese  in  Me^t^enia,  Klis,  and  Tri- 
phylia.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  4yU-7;  Arist. 
Kr.  bio.)  In  this  lintt  position  they 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  iii.  .".Gbi 
and  by  Herodot»w,  both  here,  and  in 
Book  iv.  ch.  US.  Homer  probably 
alludes  to  the  etisteni  ('auctms  in  11.  x. 
4JD,  luid  XX.  They  continued  to 

exist  under  the  name  of  Oauconito),  or 
.t'auconiatsc.  in  Simbo’s  time,  on  the 
Parlhenius  (coiun.  viii.  p.  6'M,  and  xii. 
p.  78iii.  Jiud  are  even  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  1)  as  still  inhabiting  the 
same  region.  Fn>m  the  Pelopomieso 
the  race  had  entirely  disappeared  when 
Strabo  wrote,  but  ha^i  left  their  naino 
to  the  river  Caucon,  a small  streatu  in 
the  north-western  comer  of  the  {>euiu- 
sula.  (Stpab.  viii.  49*>.) 

^ The  Aimtnria  (&  a^ta)  Trarvpia'} 
u.ifl  the  solemn  annual  meeting  of  the 
liltratries,  for  the  pnrj>ose  of  register- 
ing the  chililivn  of  the  precetling  year 


whose  birth  entitled  them  to  citizen- 
ship. It  took  place  in  tho  month 
Pyanepsion  (November),  ami  lasted 
three  days.  On  tho  first  day,  called 
Aopr(a,  the  meud>ers  of  each  phratry 
eitlicr  dineil  together  at  the  Phnitriiitii, 
or  w'ei*e  feastt.'il  at  the  house  of  some 
wealthy  citizen.  On  the  second  day 
{aydp^vffis  /,  solemn  sacrifice  was  «>fferecl 
to  Jupiter  Phnitrius.  After  these  pi^e- 
liminaries,  on  the  third  day  i Kovptwns) 
the  business  of  the  festival  took  place. 
Claims  were  made,  objections  were 
heard,  and  the  ix-gistratiou  was  eirecte<I. 
(See  lo^rcher’fl  iu>te,  vol.  i.  pp.  42-»-2, 
and  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Antiquities,  itivoc. 

*AifaToi»p4a.) 

* Un<ler  the  name  of  Pauionium  are 
included  both  a tract  of  ground  and  a 
temple.  It  is  the  former,  of  which 
Herodotus  here  speaks  {larticularly,  as 
the  place  in  which  the  gre;U  Pan-ionic 
festival  was  Iteld.  The  spot  was  ou  the 
north  side  of  tlic  promouU>ry  of  .Mycjde, 
at  the  foot  of  tho  hill,  three  stadi.-i 
(about  a third  of  a mile  • fn*m  tlie  sliore 
(Strab  xiv.  p.  OhJ  ).  Tho  modern  vil- 
lage of  Trhantjli  is  supposed,  witli  reason, 
to  occupy  the  site.  It  is  tho  only  place 
on  that  steep  and  mountainous  coast 
wiiere  an  opening  fi>r  a temple  occurs ; 
and  here  in  a church  ou  tho  sea-.diore 
Sir  \V.  Oell  found  an  inscription  in 
wliioli  tlie  word  “ l^inionlnm  *’  «sx*niTe»l 
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which  was  chosen  by  the  common  voice  of  tlic  loninns  iind  made 
sacred  to  Heliconian  Xeptnne.*  Jlycale  itself  is  a promontory 
of  the  mainland,  stretchin;;  out  westward  towards  Samos,  in 
which  the  lonians  assemble  from  all  their  States  to  kc(‘j)  the 
feast  of  the  I’anioiiia.®  The  names  of  festivals,  not  only  ainoii'!; 
the 'lonians  but  among  all  the  Clreeks,  end,  like  the  IVrsiau 
projK'r  names,  in  one  and  the  same  letter. 

14!).  The  above-meiitioried,  then,  are  the  twelve  towns  of  the 
loninns.  The  ..Tlolic  cities  are  the  following : — Cyme,  called 
also  Phriconis,  I^nrissn,  Neontciehus,  Temnns,  Cilia,  Notium, 
uKgiroessa,  Pitane,  /Pigieie,  ^lyrina,  and  Gryneia.'  Th(>so  an? 
the  eleven  ancient  cities  of  the  ^iolian.s.  Originally,  indeeri, 
tl’.ev  had  twidve  cities  upon  the  mainland,  like  the  lonians,  but 
the  lonians  deprived  them  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  number.  The 
8t)il  of  ^Eolis  is  iK'tter  than  that  of  Ionia,  but  tlu>  climate  is  less 
agreeable. 

150.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  the  loss  of  Smyrna 
hapjrencd.  Certain  men  of  Colophon  had  l>een  engaged  in  a 


twee.  (Le.3ke’8  Asia  Minor,  p.  2GO.) 
The  Paiiit>iiium  iu  tiio  terrilttry  of 
I'rij^ne,  and  coiim|uently  uuder  the 
guardiantihip  of  that  state. 

* Heliconian  Neptune  was  m calletl 

frv)tn  Helicc,  \shich  U mentioned  above 
among  the  Bticieut  Ionian  cities  iu  the 
iVlopoutieati  (ch.  This  liatl  been 

the  central  point  «>f  the  old  coufe* 
denicy,  and  the  temple  there  had  bi*en 
in  old  times  tlieir  place  of  meeting. 
PausaniiiB  calU  it  a.yi<iraTO¥  fvti.  sxiv. 
$ 4).  The  temple  at  Mycale  in  the 
new  Ainphict youy  occnpietl  the  place 
of  tiutt  at  Heiice  in  the  old.  X*oinp. 
Clitophon,  Fr.  .V) 

* It  U remarkable  tliat  Thucydidea, 
writing  »o  ahortly  after  Herodotim, 
shouhl  speak  of  the  Pan-Ionic  featival 
at  Mycale  aa  no  longer  of  any  im- 
portance, and  regard  it  aa  practically 
aii]>eraeded  hy  the  featival  of  the  Ephe- 
eiii,  held  near  Kplieaua  Oii.  104).  Still 
the  old  feoat  cuiitinueil,  and  was  cele- 
brate«i  aa  late  m tiie  time  of  Auguotu^ 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  Plij). 

^ In  thia  eniimenitioii  Heit Mlottw  doe.<» 
not  obnerve  any  ivgular  order.  Pn>- 
cei'diiig  from  m >uth  to  iiortli,  the  .doolie 
citiea  (so  far  »«  they*  can  be  located 
with  any  ceilainty)  occur  iu  the  fol- 
lowing hequence:  — Smyrna,  Teinuus, 
Neonteichufl,  l..ari88a,  Cymt%  .*Ega>, 
Myrina.  liryneium,  Pttuno.  Five  of 


these,  Pitane,  Orvneium,  Myrina,  Cyme, 
and  Smyrna,  wei*t'  upon  the  cuaat.  The 
otheiw  lay  iidand. 

iEgirom»aa  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
author  but  Herodotus,  and  Stephen, 
quoting  him.  Herodotus,  on  the  other 
hand,  oinita  Khca,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Caicufi.  which  Strabo  nn<l  Stephen 
mention  as  one  of  the  principal  i^Kolian 
cities.  PiiHftibly  therefore  .AEgirucima  ia 
another  name  for  Ehea. 

^olia,  according  to  tins  view,  reached 
from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Kventis  (tlio 
luoileni  Ktmtk)  to  the  interior  reeeax 
of  the  hay  of  Sinynm.  There  was  an 
interruption,  however,  in  the  coaat  line, 
as  the  Ionic  colony  of  Phoc{i‘amt4*rvened 
between  Smyrna  and  Cyme.  Still  in  all 
probability*  the  territory  waa  contimioiia 
inland,  resiching  acroaa  the  plain  of  the 
Herimia;  Lariasu  to  the  north  and  Tein- 
ima  to  the  aouth  of  the  Henniia  forming 
the  links  which  connected  Smyrna  with 
the  reat  of  the  Amphictyony.  (See 
Kiejiert’a  Suppieiuenbiry  Maps,  Berlin, 
It'ol.) 

The  territory  was  a narrow  strip  along 
the  ahorca  of  the  Elastic  (Jidf,  but  ex- 
tended inland  con.sidei*ahly  up  the  rich 
vallevH  of  the  Henmis  and  Caietts  ; Per- 
gamna  in  the  one  valley,  and  Magnesia 
(under  Sipyliis)  in  the  other,  Iseing  m- 
cluded  within  the  limita  of  ,,Eolia. 
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s(*(lition  there,  iiiul  Iwiii''  the  weaker  [>arty,  were  driven  by  the 
others  into  lianishment.  The  8myrna;aiis  reeeivedtlie  i’u<ritives, 
who,  after  a lime,  watching  their  ojijKirtunity,  while  the  iuliahi- 
tajits  were  celebrating  a feast  to  Bacclms  outside  the  walls,  shut 
to  the  gates,  and  m got  j)ossc8sion  of  the  town."  The  ..Tiolians 
of  tlie  other  iStates  came  to  their  aid,  and  terms  were  agreed  on 
between  the  parties,  tin;  lonians  consenting  to  give  up  all  the 
inoveabh-s,  and  tlu?  iEolians  making  a surrendi^r  of  the  place*. 
The  e.xpelled  Smyrna^ans  were  distributed  among  the  other 
Slates  of  the  .Eolians,  and  were  everywhere  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship. 

lol.  These,  then,  were  all  the  /Tiolic  cities  ujmn  the  main- 
land, with  the  exception  of  those  about  Blount  Ida,  which  made 
no  part  of  this  conf«leracy.“  As  for  the  islands,  LosIhk  contains 
live  cities.*  Arisba.  the  sixth,  was  taken  by  the  Jlethymmeans, 
their  kin.smcn,  and  the  inhabitants  re<luce<l  to  slavery.  Tene<los 
contains  one  city,  and  there  is  another  which  is  Imilt  on  what 
are  called  the  Hundred  Isles.*  'J’he  /Eolians  of  Eeslws  and 
Tenedos,  like  the  Ionian  islanders,  had  at  tliis  time  nothing  to 
fear.  The  other  /Eolians  de<'ided  in  their  common  assembly 
to  follow  the  lonians,  whatever  course  they  shotdd  pni-sne. 

I")2.  When  the  dcj)uties  of  the  lonians  and  /Eoluuis,  who  had 
journeyed  with  all  sjH-etl  to  Sparta,  reached  the  city,  they  chos<* 
one  of  their  numlM.*r,  l’ythermu.s,  a I*hoca;an,  to  1m>  their  sjKikes- 
man.  In  order  to  dmw  together  us  large  an  audience  as  pos- 
sible, he  clothed  himself  in  a pnrple  garment,  and  so  attin'd 
st»Kid  forth  to  s|H*ak.  In  a long  discourse  he  bc.'soiight  the 
Spartans  to  come  to  tlie  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  they 
were  not  to  bo  jtersmuled,  and  voted  against  si*nding  any 
succour,  'llic  deputies  accordingly  went  tluu'r  way,  while  the 
liaccdiemonians,  notwithstanduig  the  refusid  which  they  had 


**  Snell  treacliery  wiu*  not  without  a 
l>arallel  in  niu'ieiit  tiine«.  Horodotus 
t*elutcfl  a siinihir  iiLi^tnnce  in  the  conduct 
of  Uio  SiunianH.  win),  when  invited  by 
the  >^nchcanntn  join  tbein  in  coloiiiMnj^ 
(?alc  Actc,  hndiiiK  Zanch*  umlefemlLd, 
Keiztfd  it.  and  took  it  for  their  own 
(infra,  vi. 

**  The  district  hoi'c  indicated,  and 
commonly  called  the  Tnwd,  cxtcmletl 
from  Adramyttium  t>n  tho  aouth  to 
IViafiun  on  the  north,  a city  ly^u^  on 
the  !*roj>i*nti«,  nearly  duo  north  «if 
Adramytiiiuu.  (t  w;im  much  iHriror 
than  tho  proper  zKoUp,  and  c<mtainc<l 


a vast  nuinlM-T  of  cities,  of  which 
AsauH  and  AntandruH  were  the  chief. 
Thin  dietrict  waa  mainly  coIoiuhihI  fi>>m 
Le8lH)!s.  (PaUKun.  vi  iv.  § 5;  Strabo, 
xiii.  pp.  880,  892.) 

^ Tho  fivo  Lesbian  cities  were,  Myti* 
U'iu%  Metliymiia,  AntuMa,  Kreaup,  and 
Pyrrha.  '^J^ylax.  Pcripl.  p.  87  ; Strabo, 
xiii.  pp.  88.V7.) 

2 Tlieae  itilandp  lay  otf  the  pixnuon- 
toiy  which  wporated  the  bay  of  Atar- 
neu«  from  that  of  Aihamyttiuui,  oppo- 
Hito  tho  iiortlieni  )<iu*t  of  the  island 
t»f  Lesha'S.  They  arc*  ntud  to  be  neai'ly 
forty  in  number.  (Hiihr  in  loc.) 
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given  to  the  prnyor  of  the  deputation,  despntelied  a j)ontc- 
eonter’  to  the  Asiatic  coa.st  with  certain  Spartans  on  board,  for 
the.  ])urp>se,  as  1 tliink,  of  watching  Cyrus  and  Ionia.  These 
men,  on  their  arrival  at  Plioc-ma,  sent  to  Sardi.s  Lacrines,  tlie 
most  distinguished  of  tlicir  number,  to  j)rohibit  Cynis,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lacedaiinoniaus,  from  ofl'erinK  molestation  to  anv 
city  of  (.Jveeco,  since  they  would  not  allow  it. 

153.  Cyrus  is  said,  on  hearing  the  speech  of  the  herald, 
to  have  asked  some  Greeks  who  wore  standing  by,  “AVho  these 
laicediemonians  were,  and  what  was  their  number,  that  thev 
dared  to  send  him  such  a notice?”'*  When  he  hud  received 
tludr  reply,  ho  turned  to  the  Spartan  herald  and  said,  “ I have 
never  yet  been  afraid  of  any  men,  who  have  a set  place  in  the 
mitidle  of  their  city,  where  they  come  together  to  cheat  each 
other  and  forswear  fhem.selves.  If  I live,  the  Spartans  shall 
have  troubles  enough  of  their  own  to  talk  of,  without  concerning 
them.selves  alanit  the  loniaus.”  Cyrms  intended  these  words  os 
a reproach  against  all  the  Greeks,  because  of  their  having 
nmrket-plaees  where  tliey  buy  and  s(‘ll,  which  is  a eastern 
unknown  to  the  I’ersians,  who  never  make  piu-chases  in  ojien 
marts,  and  indeed  have  not  in  their  whole  countiy  a single 
market-place,* 


? Peuteconters  were  BhifMt  with  fifty  re[>rc«entJitiou  iti  from  the  palace  of 
rowei-M,  twenty-five  of  a i*ido,  who  sat  that  monarch  at  Kouyunjik.  Trin*imv< 
«»ii  a level,  iw  w cuatonmry  in  rt>w-  are  Haiti  to  have  l>eeii  invented  abtiut 

htmU  at  the  present  <lay.  Biremes  a century  and  a imlf  before  Cyrus  by 

trireuicH  (rpt^p***)*  were  the  Coriuthiaufl  (Thucyd.  i.  but 

hliips  in  which  the  iowei-»  sat  in  i-anks,  were  for  a lung  time  very  little  iisetl. 


some  above  the  otheitt.  Biremes  were 
prol>ably  a Phti'nician  inventhm.  Tliey 
were  oei-tuinly  known  to  the  AssyrianR 
in  the  time  of  ^cnmiclierib.  jn-obably 
tlireu^h  that  people.  The  sulijoiiied 


The  navy  of  Polyoraten  consisted  of 
pentei  tmters.  (Vide  infra,  iii.  5y.) 

* C«»mpare  v.  7H  and  I05. 

' Markets  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  are  still  unknown  in  the  h^st. 
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After  this  interview  Cyrus  quitted  Sardis,  leaviii"  the  city 
under  the  ehar<re  of  Tabalus,  a J’ersian,  but  ujii)oiutin>^  I’aetyas, 
a native,  to  collect  the  treasure  belongin'!:  to  Cnasus  and-the 
other  Lydians,  and  bring  it  after  him.®  Cyrus  himself  pro- 
ceeded towards  Agbatana.  carrying  Cro’su.s  along  witii  him,  not 
regarding  the  lonians  us  important  enough  to  be  Jiis  immediate 
olyect.  Larger  de.signs  were  in  his  mind.  He  wished  to  war  in 
jM'rson  against  Babylon,  the  Baetrians,  tlio  Sa<'it‘,’ and  Egv'pt; 
he  therefore  determined  to  assign  to  one  of  his  generals  the  task 
of  conquering  the  lonian.s. 

lo4.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Cyrus  gone  from  Sanlis  than 
I’actyas  induced  his  countrymen  to  rise  in  ojx>u  revolt  against 
him  and  his  deputy  Tabalus.  With  the  vast  trea,sures  at  his 
disposal  he  then  went  down  to  the  st>a,  and  emjiloyed  them  in 
hiring  mercenary  troofos,  while  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  the 
jieople  of  the  const  to  enrol  themselves  in  his  army.  He  then 
marcheil  ujxm  Sardis,  where  he  besieged  Tabalus,  who  shut 
himself  uji  in  the  citadel. 

loi).  ^VIlen  Cyrus,  on  his  way  to  Agloatana,  received  these 
tidings,  h(!  turni*d  to  C.rojsus  auii  said,  “ \N'here  will  all  this  end, 
Crce.sus,  thinkest  tlam  ? It  .seemeth  that  these  loydians  will  not 
cease  to  cause  trouble  both  to  themselves  and  others.  1 doubt 


where  tho  baznAr*,  which  aiv  collcctitme 
of  «hoj»B,  ttike  their  place.  Tlic  Pcrsiann 
of  the  nobler  would  ncithtir  buy 

nor  KcII  at  ail,  Hince  tliey  would  Ik*  8U|f 
plied  by  tln  ir  <Ie)>eudoittA  mnl  through 
pre.'‘»*utt*  with  nil  that  they  i*etjuircd  for 
the  common  purpo»»t*H  t)f  life.  (Cf.  !Sti*ab. 
XV.  p,  lU42,  ayopni  ovx  avrovrar  o0r« 
yap  vu:\ovffty  oCr'  wyovvTai,)  Thoi»o  of 
lower  rank  would  buy  at  the  Kbo|)a, 
wliicli  wvi*e  not  allowed  in  tho  Kormn, 
or  public  place  of  meeting  ^Xcn.  Cyrop. 
I.  ii.  § o 

* lieercn  (A*.  Kat.  i.  p.  K.  T.) 
regiu’ds  this  aa  the  ap[K>intineiit  of  a 
native  natrnp,  and  date.t  the  divittiou 
of  otlicex,  which  obtained  in  later  time^t 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  con- 
(pK'MtH  of  t'yruH.  But  it  doe?:  not  ap]>ear 
that  Pac'tyaa  ha«l  iiiiy  |>enuaneut  otDce. 
He  wn«  to  ci>llect  the  tivaaures  of 
tho  coiBpiered  jHJople,  and  bring  thoiii 
with  him  to  lCcl>atnriu.  Talm- 
I11R  Hjipearrt  ttt  have  been  left  the  sole 
govenmr  of  Sardis. 

' Cte>iuit  placed  the  coiuptcai  of  the 
llaoti'hiDi^  and  tho  Snc«c  befoi'e  the  ca]>- 
tuix*  of  Cm*aua  (Peraic.  Kxeorpt.  § -■*). 
llerodotU8  up]»earH  to  have  regarded 


their  Hubjection  o.^  taking  place  between 
the  l.<ydian  and  the  Bahylonian  wara. 
(Vide  infra,  ch.  177.)  Iku:trm  may  l»e 
regiinled  ju»  burly  represented  by  the 
modem  Balkh.  The  Siicii*  (S:ythH)  are 
more  difficult  to  locate  ; it  only  apj)ean« 
that  their  country  bordero<l  u|)oti  mid 
lay  beyond  B:ictria.  Prulwbly  the  six- 
teen yeara  wliich  interveiie<l  l>etW(«n 
the  capture  of  Sardis  (n.C.  o54i  and  the 
taking  of  Ikibylon  (n.C,  5:J8)  were  occu- 
pied with  those  extensive  cou^piesta  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  by  which  the 
Hyrraniaiw.  Parthinns.  Sogdians,  Ariaim 
of  Hemt.  Sarangians,  ClioroMmiaus.  liau- 
diU'iana,  &c.  (iia  well  aa  the  Bactriana 
and  the  Sju.no),  were  hroiighl  under  the 
Per>*ian  yoke.  At  least  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  these  tribes  to  have 
fonned  any  part  either  of  the  ancient 
I'ci-siiiu  kingdom  (supra,  eh.  I'io)  nr  of 
the  Median  empii'e. 

[Pliny  (lill  vi.  c.  2d)  has  pr«‘.si*rvcd  a 
tra»lition  the  destruction  <»f  Capissa, 
in  Cii]>isKeiie,  at  the  of  the  Median 
(.'aueasiiH  (/C<i/s/m»,  in  the  district  of 
Koh*Mliin,  north  of  tJabiil),  by  Cyrus  iu 
i>no  of  his  expeditions  to  the  t^uitwanl. 
— C.  H..I 
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me  if  it  were  not  best  to  sell  them  all  for  slaves.  Jfethinks 
what  I have  now  done  is  ns  if  a .nan  were  to  ‘ kill  the  father 
and  then  spare  the  child.’  * Thou,  who  wert  something  more 
thim  a father  to  thy  p(;ople,  I have  seized  and  carrietl  oft',  and 
to  that  jieople  I have  entrusted  their  city.  Can  I then  feel 
surprise  at  their  rebellion?”  Tims  did  Cyrus  o[)en  to  Crresus 
his  tlioughts;  whereat  the  latter,  full  of  alarm  lest  Cyrus  should 
' lay  Sardis  in  ruins,  replied  as  follows:  “Oh!  my  king,  thy 
words  are  reasonable ; but  do  not,  1 beseech  thee,  give  full  vent 
to  thy  anger,  nor  doom  to  destruction  an  ancient  city,  guiltless 
alike  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  trouble.  I caused  the  one, 
and  in  my  own  person  now  pay  the  forfeit.  I’actyas  has  cansinl 
the  other,  ho  to  whom  thou  gave.st  iSardis  in  charge ; let  him 
l>ear  the  punishment.  Gmnt,  then,  forgiveness  to  the  Lydians, 
and  to  make  sure  of  their  never  rebelling  against  thee,  or 
alarming  thee  more,  send  and  forbid  them  to  kee[)  any  weapons 
of  war,  command  them  to  wear  tunics  under  their  cloaks,  and 
to  put  buskins  u[ion  their  legs,  and  make  them  bring  up  their 
sons  to  cithern-playing,  harping,  and  shopkeeping.  So  wilt 
thou  soon  see  them  become  women  instead  of  men,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  fear  of  their  revolting  from  thee.” 

150.  Crtesus  thought  the  Lydians  would  even  so  he  better  off 
than  if  they  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  therefore  gave  the  al>ove 
advice  to  Cyrus,  knowing  that,  unle.ss  he  brought  forward  some 
notable  suggestion,  ho  would  not  be  able  to  jtersuade  him  to 
alter  his  mind,  lie  was  likewise  afraid  lest,  after  escaping  the 
danger  which  now  pre.ssed,  the  Lydians  at  some  future  time 
might  revolt  from  the  Persians  and  so  bring  themselves  to  ruin. 
The  iulvice  pleased  Cynis,  who  consented  to  forego  his  anger 
and  do  ns  Croesus  had  said.  Thereupon  he  summoned  to  his 
presence  a certain  Mede,  Jlazares  by  name,  and  charged  him  to 
issue  orders  to  the  Lydians  iu_  nccorflance  with  the  terms  of 
Cnesus’  dis<-ourse.  Further,  he  commanded  him  to  sell  fur 
slaves  alt  who  had  joined  the  Lydians  in  their  attack  ii]wm 
Sardis,  and  above  aught  else  to  be  sure  that  ho  brought 
Pactyas  with  him  alive  on  his  return.  Having  given  these; 
orders  Cyrus  continued  his  journey  towards  the  Pereiaii 
territory. 

.157.  I’actyas,  when  news  came  of  the  near  nj)proach  of  the 


• The  licence  by  which  CyruB  is  ina^Lle  ffiTc^l  to,  nee  ArUtot.  Khet.  ii.  21,  Ainl 

to  ()iiote  the  (Irvek  (M»et  ShiBiutiB  ib  Clciii.  Al.  Strum,  vi.  {>.  747.) 

HC'.uxiely  dofetwible.  (Fur  tlic  line  re* 
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army  seut  against  liim,  lloil  in  terror  to  Cyim'.  Jlazaro.-^, 
tlioreibre,  the  Jlwlian  geiioral,  wlio  had  inarolied  on  Sardis  with 
a dotachmeut  of  the  army  of  Cyrus,  tinding  on  Ids  arrival  that 
l’a<dyas  and  liis  tmojis  were  gone,  immediately  entered  tlie 
town.  And  first  of  all  he  forced  the  Jj\  dian.s  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  master,  and  change  (a.s  they  ditl  from  that  time)  their 
entire  manner  of  living.”  Next,  he  desjiatchcd  messengers  to 
Cyme,  and  rennired  to  have  Puctyas  delivered  nj>  to  him.  On 
this  the  Cyma-ans  resolve<l  to  send  to  Jlranehidie  and  a.sk  the 
advice  r>f  the  gotl.  Hranchidaj*  is  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Jliletus,  above  tlie  j>ort  of  l*anonnus.  There  was  an  oracle 
there,  established  in  very  ancient  times,  which  both  the  lonians 
and  ^Tlolians  were  wont  often  to  consult. 

lots.  Hither  therefore  the  Cynneans  sent  their  deputies  to 
make  iiujiiiry  at  the  shrine,  “ W hat  the  gods  would  like  them 
to  do  with  the  Lydian,  Pactyas?”  The  oracle  told  them,  in 
reply,  to  give  him  up  to  the  J’ersians.  With  this  answer  the 
messengers  returned,  and  the  ^Hjoplo  of  Cyme  were  ready  to 


“ Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p,  2t»8)  obtsorveH 
with  leason,  that  *'tho  couvci'xatiuu 
licrt*  reported,  nud  the  delii^emto  plan 
fur  enervating  the  Lydian  character  sup- 
p(»Hcd  to  be  p\irKuetl  by  Cyrus,  is  evi- 
dently an  hypothoiiis  to  explain  the  con- 
tnust  between  tiie  Lydians  whom  the 
Greeks  saw'  before  them,  after  two  or 
thrae  generations  of  slavery,  and  the 
old  irresistible  horsemen  of  whom  they 
IkhI  heard  in  fume.”  This  is  far  better 
than,  w'ith  Heci'cn  (Ah.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p. 
u4l),  to  regiird  such  treatment  of  a con- 
queretl  |Mtople  its  part  of  the  tegular 
system  of  the  Pei*Hlau  despotism. 

* The  teiuplu  of  Aiadlo  at  Branchidee 
and  the  |K)rt  Pauunnus  still  remain. 
The  foniier  is  twelve  miles  from  Miletiw, 
iieiu'ly  due  south.  It  lies  near  the  shore, 
about  two  miles  inland  from  Ca]«  Munft- 
iktntri.  It  is  u luagniliceiii  ruin  of  Ionic 
architecture.  Lr.  Chandler  says  of  it: 
“The  memory  of  the  plcjisure  which 
this  spot  aifoided  mo  will  not  be  soon 
or  easily  cnise<l.  The  columns  yet  en- 
tire 01*0  so  exfpiisitely  tine,  the  marble 
iiuuM  so  vast  and  noble,  thivt  it  is  im]K>H- 
sibiti  )>t‘rlm|)s  to  conceive  greater  beauty 
and  majesty  of  ruin.*'  (^'i’nivels,  vol.  i. 
eh.  xliii.  p.  174.)  A fine  view  of  the 
ruins  is  given  hy  M.  Texier  (Asie  Mi- 
neure,  vul.  ii.  o)>p.  p.  and  a tole- 

rable one  in  the  Ionian  antiquities  pub- 
lished by  the  IMlettanli  Society  (vol.  i. 
]>late  J).  'I'lie  temple  appears  to  have 


been,  next  to  that  of  Diana  at  Kphesus, 
the  lai^cst  of  the  Asiatic  fanes.  fSeo 
la;ake's  Asia  Minor,  Notes,  p.  348.)  Only 
three  of  the  pillars  are  now  standing. 
(Texier,  vol,  i.  p.  4.*j.) 
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Plan  of  the  Tempi!'. 
lA>nKth,  au4  li-ei ; brcmiui,  165  fivt 

The  port,  of  Panonnus  W'as  diacoveretl 
by  I>r.  Chandler  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple.  **  In  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain towanl  the  gulf,”  he  says,  “ I ha<l 
remarktiil  in  the  sea  something  white, — • 
and  going  afterwards  to  examine  it, 
found  the  remains  of  u circular  ]uer  be- 
longing to  the  port,  which  was  called 
Paiiorimis.  The  stones,  which  are  mar- 
ble, and  *rkjut  sir  f<ft  ifl  extend 

from  near  the  shoiv,  where  arc  traces 
of  huihliiigs.*'  ^ib.  p.  17;J.) 
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surrcndor  him  acoonliiifily ; l>nt  as  tiiry  wore  preparing  fo  do  so. 
.\risf(Klicii8,  sop  of  Henidides,  a citizen  of  disfinction.  liindeml 
tlicm.  lie  declared  that  he  distrusted  the  res|K)nse,  and 
l)elieved  that  the  messengers  liad  n*porte<l  it  falsely ; until  at 
last  anotlier  embassy,  of  ahich  Aristodieiis  himself  made  part, 
was  despatched,  to  repiait  the  former  inquiry  concerning 
I’actyas. 

lo!).  On  their  arrival  at  the  shrine  of  the  god,  Aristodieiis, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body,  thus  addressial  the 
oracle:  “Oh!  king,  Pactyas  the  Lydian,  threatened  by  the 
I’ersians  with  a violent  death,  has  come  to  ns  for  sanctuary,  and 
lo,  they  ask  him  at  our  hands,  calling  njxm  our  nation  to  (leliver 
him  up.  Is’ow,  though  we  greatly  dread  the  Persian  power,  yet 
have  we  not  been  bold  to  give  up  our  suppliant,  till  wo  have 
certain  knowledge  of  thy  mind,  what  thou  wonidst  have  us  to 
do.”  I'lie  oracle  tints  questioned  gave  the  same  answer  as 
before,  bidding  them  surrender  Pactyas  to  the  Pcrsiiuis; 
whereupon  Aristmlicus,  who  had  come  prepared  for  such  an 
answer,  proceeded  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  temple,  and  to 
take  all  the*  nests  of  young  sparrows  and  other  birds  that  he 
could  find  about  the  building.  As  ho  was  thus  employed, 
a voice,  it  is  said,  came  forth  from  the  inner  sanctuary,  ad- 
dressing Aristodicus  in  these  words : “ illost  impious  of  men, 
what  is  this  thou  hast  the  face  to  do?  Dost  thou  tear  my 
suppliants  from  my  temple?”  AristiKlicus,  at  no  loss  for 
a reply,  rejoined,  “ Oh,  king,  art  thou  so  ready  to  protect 
thy  suppliants,  and  dost  thou  coinmaud  the  Cymmans  to  give 
uj)  a suppliant?”  “ Yes,”  returned  the  god,  “I  do  command 
it,  that  so  for  the  impiety  you  may  the  sooner  perish,  and  not 
come  hero  again  to  consult  my  oracle  about  the  surrender  of 
suppliants.” 

1(50.  On  the  receipt  of  this  answer  the  ('ym.T}ans.  unwilling  to 
bring  the  threatened  dcstniction  on  themselves  by  giving  up 
the  man,  and  afraid  of  having  to  endure  a siege  if  they  con- 
tinued to  harlioiir  him,  sent  Pactyas  away  to  ^lytilcne.  On  this 
JlazareH  desjMitched  envoys  to  the  Jlytilemeans  to  demand  the 
fugitive  of  them,  and  they  were  preparing  to  give  him  up  for  a 
reward  (1  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  large,  as  the  bargain 
w.as  not  completed),  when  the  Cyma’ans,  h<'aring  what  the 
^lytilena’ans  were  about,  sent  a vessel  to  Lesbos,  and  conveyed 
away  Pactyius  to  Chios.  From  hence  it  was  that  he  was 
surrendered.  The  Chians  dragged  him  from  the  temjtle  of 
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]\lincrva  PoliuchiiH*  and  pave  him  up  to  the  Persians,  on  eon- 
ditioii  of  receiving  the  district  of  Atarneus,  a tract  of  iHy.'^ia 
opposite  to  L<'shos,’  as  the  price  of  the  surrender.*  Thus  did 
Pactyu.s  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  jairsuers,  who  kept  a strict 
watch  ujKtu  him,  that  they  might  he  able  to  pnaluce  liim  IsTore 
Cyrus.  F(}r  a long  time  afterwards  none  of  the  Chians  would 
nse  the  barley  of  Atarneus  to  place  on  tla;  heatls  of  victims,  or 
make  sacrificial  cakes  <jf  the  corn  grown  there,  but  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  wsis  excludwi  from  all  their  temjdes. 

Kil.  Jleanwhile  Mazares,  after  he  had  recovered  Pactyas 
from  the  Chian.s,  made  war  ujxm  those  who  hiui  taken  part  in 
the  attack  on  Tabalus,  and  in  the  first  [dace  timk  Priene  and 
sold  the.  inhal'itants  for  slave,s,  after  which  he  overran  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Jlieander  and  the  district  of  Magnesia,*  both 
of  which  he  gave  up  for  pillage  to  the  stildiery.  lie  then  sud- 
denly sickened  and  died. 

1G2.  UiKin  his  death  Haqtagus  was  sent  down  to  the  coast  to 
succeed  to  his  command.  He  also  wius  of  the  nu'c  of  the  ^[edes, 
being  the  man  whom  the  3Iedian  king,  Astyage.s,  feastixl  at  the 
unholy  banquet,  and  who  lent  his  aid  to  place  Cyrus  upon  the 
throne.  Appointed  by  Cyrus  to  conduct  the  war  in  these  parts, 
he  entered  Ionia,  and  took  the  cities  by  means  of  mounds. 
Forcing  the  enemy  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  defences, 
he  heaped  mounds  of  earth  against  their  walls,®  and  thus  carried 

ItKj.),  to  dispute  the  vemcity  of  Charon. 
Charon  wrote— “ Pactyas,  when  he  heartl 
of  the  approach  of  the  Persian  army,  fled 
first  to  Mytilenc,  afterwonU  Uf  Chios. 
Cyrus  however  obtained  possession  of 
him."  A limn  might  write  ho,  Itelieving 
all  that  HcftHlotus  relates.  Mr. 

Grote’s  note  (vol.  iv.  p. 

* Xuf  Magnenia  utylcr  but 

Magnesia  ifsc  JAram/tr,  one  of  the  few 
miciont  Git*ck  tH,'ttlemcntH  Rituatetl  far 
inland.  Its  mte  U the  modem  Inek- 
bazar  (not  Onzel-hissar,  as  Chandler 
supposed,  which  is  Tralles)  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ma?andor.  ab«)ut  one  mile 
and  a half  from  it,  and  thirty  miies  from 
the  wa.  (Le.'ike,  pp.  ’24lb245.) 

* This  plan  Heems  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Lydians.  Tlie  Persians  had 
icamt  it.  in  all  probability,  from  the  Ae- 
syriaiiH,  by  whom  it  hod  long  been  prac- 
tised. ( 2 Kings  six.  32.  Isaiah  sssvii.  33. 
ImyarxPs  Niiioveli  and  llahylon,  pp.  73, 
I4\i,  &c.)  A detailed  account  of  this 
mode  of  attack  and  the  way  of  tueeting 
it,  is  given  by  TImeyd.  (ii.  “o-O). 


2 That  is.  **  Minerva,  Guardian  of  the 
citadel,’*  which  was  the  irriXis  (sot’ 
of  each  city.  Not  only  at 
Athens,  but  among  the  Ionian  cities 
generally,  there  was  a temple  of  Minerva 
within  the  precincts  of  the 
Acropolis.  Homer  even  puts  one  in  iho 
citadel  of  Ilium.  (Iliad,  vi.  297.) 

^ AtiimcwH  lay  to  the  uoHh  of  the 
iEolis  of  Hen»dotu»,  almost  exactly  op- 
posite to  Mytilem.^  There  was  a town 
of  the  same  name  within  the  territory. 
Its  vicinity  to  the  river  Caicus  is  indi- 
cate<l  below  (vi.  2H).  It  continued  in 
later  times  to  bo  Chian  territory.  (See 
the  st4iry  of  Hermotimus,  viii.  100,  and 
cf.  Scylax,  Peripl.  o.  88.) 

* The  Pseudo- Plutarch  oscjibes  the 
whole  of  this  narrative  to  the  ‘malig- 
nity ’ of  Herodotus  (Do  Malign.  Hei-«)d., 
p.  8.^9  I,  and  <juotes  Charon  of  Lampsiicus 
ns  couclusivit  against  its  tnith.  But  the 
silcuco  of  Charon  proves  nothing,  and 
the  passage  <[Uoted  from  him  is  quite  cun- 
sisteut  with  the  ^tutemeniH  mmle  by  He- 
rodotus. There  is  no  need,  with  Balir  (in 
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tlio  towns,  riiocii’n  was  tlio  city  apiiii.st  wliich  he  directed  Ids 
fii-st  attack. 

Kid.  Xow  the  Pliocajans  wore  tlio  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
performed  loiip  voyages,  and  it  was  tlii'V  wlio  inaile  the  (Greeks 
acijuainted  witli  the  Adriatic  and  with  Tyrrhenia,  witli  llsTia, 
and  tlie  city  of  Tarfessus.'  The  vessel  wliich  they  used  in  their 
voyages  was  not  the  round-huilt  luerehant-ship,  hut  the  long 
jienteconter.  On  their  arrival  at  Tartessns,  tlie  king  of  the 
country,  who.se  name  was  Argauthonius,  took  a liking  to  them. 
This  monarch  reigned  over  the  Tarte.ssian.s  for  eighty  years,'' 
anil  lived  to  be  a hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  He  regariled 
the  I’hoea'ans  with  so  much  favour  ns,  at  first,  to  beg  them  to 
quit  Ionia  and  .settle  in  whatever  part  of  his  country  they  liked. 
Afterwards,  finding  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to 
agree  to  this,  and  hearing  that  the  Mede  was  growing  great  in 
their  neighbourhooit,  he  gave  them  money  to  build  a wall  aUiut 
their  town,  and  certainly  he  mu.st  have  given  it  with  a Ixnintiful 
hanil,  for  the  towm  is  many  furlongs  in  circuit,  and  the  wall  is 
built  entirely  of  gri'at  blocks  of  stone  skilfully  fitted  together.® 
The  wall,  then,  wns  built  by  his  aid. 

Kil.  llarjiagu.s  having  advanced  against  the  Phocicaus  with 
his  army,  Liid  siege  to  their  city,  first,  however,  offering  thi'in 
terms.  “It  would  content  him,”  he  said,  “if  the  Phocicans 
would  agree  "to  throw  down  one  of  their  buttleinent.s,  and 
deiiicate  one  dwelling-house  to  the  king.”  The  Phoca!an.s, 
sorely  vexed  at  the  thought  of  liecoming  slaves,  asked  a single 


’ The  Iboria  of  Herodotus  is  the 
S|>aiii.Hh  Peiiiiiaiila.  Tartessua  was  a co- 
lony founded  there  very  early  by  tho 
Ph(unicians.  It  wiw  situated  beyt>iid 
the  straits  at  the  mouth  of  the  iiiutis 
near  tho  site  of  tiie  mo- 
dern Cailiz.  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  1 99.)  Tar- 
sus, Tai'tcsHua,  Tarshish,  are  variants  of 
the  same  word.  [Tarshisli.  in  the  Ha- 
mitic  ttinpuo,  which  probably  prevailed 
on  the  coiut  of  Phtcnicia  when  tho  first 
colonl<<t8  sailed  for  Sfiaiii,  m«>ant  “ tlio 
younjter  brother’*— a very  suitable  name 
for  a colony.—  H.  C.  K.] 

‘ Pliny  (vii.  48)  says  Anacreon  j;avo 
him  a life  of  15v)  years,  and  raoutioiis 
other  rei>?ns  of  It>n  ami  2oi»,  which  ho 
thinks  fabulous;  but  ho  considers  tho 
80  years  of  Ai'ganthiSnius  certain.  Ho 
calls  him  kime  of  TaHossus,  and  of 
Gades.  as  Cicero  does  (do  Senect.  19  . 
In  point  of  ago  Ar^iithOiiius  wiis  iiuKle- 


rate  compared  to  tho  Illyrian  Dando, 
who  (Plin.  ib.)  lived  50o years. —[G.W’.] 
Pldegon  of  Ti'alles  also  mentioned  tho 
loO  yearn  of  Arganthduius  in  his  tr.u;t 
concerning  long-livmi  pcn4ous  ; T1«pl 
fuutpofiitinf  I.  Kxcept  the  Hrythncaii 
Sibyl,  who  liiui  lived  a thousand  years(!  i, 
it  was,  he  s^itd,  tho  extremest  case  of 
longevity  nj>on  recoinl.  See  his  frag- 
ments in  Miiller’a  Fragin.  Hist.  Ur.  vol. 
iii.  p.  010.  Fr.  29. 

* It  is  evident  from  this  that,  despite 
the  two  destructions  by  Harpagus,  aud 
the  generals  of  Darius  (iufni,  vi.  32), 
the  ohl  Phoca'ii  continued  to  exist  in 
tho  time  of  Herodotus.  It  does  not 
seem  certain  wlien  tho  new  city  if'ithin 
the  Smyrne..n  (iulf  su|M3r- 

soded  the  ohl  city  in  the  bay  of  Cyme, 
of  which  some  traces  still  remain  at 
irhandler,  i.  p.  88.) 
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(lay  to  (l('lii)<?rate  on  the  answer  they  shonlil  n'tnrn,  ami 
lH.‘sou{rht  Har|iagus  iluriiif;  that  day  to  (Iraw  off  his  forees  from 
the  walls.  llar[)agus  rejdied,  “tlait  ho  understofKl  well  enough 
what  they  were  about  to  do,  but  nevertheles.s  ho  would  grant 
their  request.”  Aceordingly  the  troojis  were  withdrawn,  ami 
the  J’hocnsans  forthwith  took  advantage  of  their  absence  to 
launch  their  jieuteconters,  and  put  on  board  tlieir  wives  ami 
children,  their  household  gtKxls,  and  even  the  images  of  their 
gods,  with  all  the  votive  offerings  from  the  fanes,  excejrt  tln^ 
jiaintings  and  the  works  in  stone  or  brass,  which  were  left 
behind.  A\  ilh  the  rest  they  cnibarkwl,  and  putting  to  .sea,  set 
Rjiil  for  Chios.  The  Persians,  on  their  return,  took  posse.ssion  of 
an  empty  town. 

KJo.  Arrived  at  Chios,  the  Phoca?ans  made  offers  for  the 
purchase  of  the  islands  called  the  (Euussa;,*  but  the  Chian.s 
refused  to  part  with  them,  fearing  lest  the  I’liotwans  should 
establish  a factory  there,  and  exclude  their  mertdiants  from  the 
commerce  of  those  seas,  tin  their  refusal,  the  Phocmans,  as 
Arginthonius  was  now  dead,  made  up  their  minds  to  sail  to 
Cyrnns  (Corsica),  where,  twenty  years  before,  following  the 
direction  of  an  oracle,*  tlnw  had  founded  a city,  which  was 
called  Alalia.  Ih.'fore  they  set  out,  however,  on  this  voyage, 
they  sailed  once  more  to  Phocani,  and  surprising  the  Persian 
troops  apjxiinfcd  by  Harpagu-s  to  garrison  the  town,  jiiit  them 
all  to  the  sword.  After  this  they  laid  the  heaviest  curses  on 
the  man  w ho  shouhl  draw  back  and  forsake  the  armament ; and 
having  drojiped  a heavy  mass  of  iron  into  the  sea,  swore  never 
to  ri'turn  to  Plax-a'a  till  that  mass  reappeared  ujsm  the  surface. 
Nevertheles.s  us  they  were  prej)aring  to  depart  for  Cymus,  more 
than  half  of  their  number  were  seized  with  surdi  .sadness  ami  so 
great  a longing  to  see  once  more  their  city  and  their  ancient 


* The  lay  between  Cities  anti 

the  maiii-liUid,  opposite  the  uoi'theru 
extremity  of  that  island  (Lut.  Dii'  ,. 
They  »»re  the  mtKlem  five  in 

niiinber.  One  U of  much  larger  size 
than  the  n'st,  which  explains  the  state- 
nieiits  <if  Pliny  and  Stephen  of  Bvzan- 
timii,  that  (Kmissiu  wtu  an  isiaiul,  I'bere 
is  an  excellent  harbour. 

3 A most  im{>urtAnt  influence  woit 
exerciseil  by  the  Greek  oracles,  espe- 
cially that  of  I)elphi,  over  the  course  of 
Hellenic  colonisation.  Further  instances 
occur,  iv.  l.%7,  l/k9  ; In  con- 


nexion with  this  last  passage,  Ifcrmlotus 
leU  fall  a remark  which  sliows  that  it 
was  ulmo.-it  the  invariable  practice 
consult  the  oracle  os  to  fhe  place  to  1h> 
colonised.  Dorietis,  ho  says,  on  first 
leiuling  out  his  colony  from  Sparta, 

neither  took  counsel  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  as  to  the  place  whereto  he  slioiild 
go,  nor  observtyi  any  of  the  customary 
usiigos.’*  {oCrt  rtfi  A*\<f>o7(ri  XP^~ 
ffTTiply  a yrjif  KTi<rwy 

f?},  oOrt  iroi-fitra's  oeSev  rwr  vo^t^o- 

t V w V » ) 
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homes,  that  they  broke  tlio  oath  by  wliich  they  had  bound 
themselves  and  sailed  back  to  I’luKwa. 

!()(!.  The  rest  of  the  I’hoemans,  who  kept  tlieir  oatli,  pro- 
ceeded witliout  stoppiii'T  .upon  tlieir  voyaffe,  and  when  they 
came  to  Cynius  c.stablislieil  themselves  along  with  the  earlier 
settlers  at  Alalia  and  built  temples  in  tlie  place.  For  five  years 
they  annoyed  their  neighbours  by  plundering  and  pillaging  on 
all  sides,  until  at  length  tlie  (’arthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians^ 
leagued  against  them,  and  sent  each  a fleet  of  sixty  ships  to 
attack  the  towni.  The  Phocieans,  on  their  jiart,  manned  all 
their  ves.sels,  sixty  in  number,  and  met  their  enemy  on  the 
Sardinian  sea.  In  the  engagement  which  followed  the  I’lioc.'cans 
were  victorious,  but  their  suceeas  was  only  a sort  of  Cadmeiaii 
victory.'*  'Jliey  lost  forty  ships  in  the  battle,  and  the  twenty, 
which  remained  came  ont  of  the  engagement  with  beaks  so 
bent  and  blunted  ivs  to  lie  no  longer  serviceable.  The  Phoea'ans 
therefore  sailed  back  again  to  Alalia,  and  taking  their  wives  and 
children  on  Iviard,  with  such  jiortion  of  their  gotals  and  chattels 
as  the  ve.ssels  could  bear,  bade  adieu  to  t'yrnus  and  sailed  to 
Ivhegium. 


* Tlio  naval  power  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
iiiana  wna  about  thid  time  ni  ita  heiKlit. 
Populouia  and  C’a*re  (or  Ajrj'lla)  were 
the  most  impoi-t^iut  of  their  uuuitinio 
towns.  Like  the  Greck«  at  a some- 
what earlier  {>erio<l  (Thucyd.  i.  5),  the 
Tyrrhoninni*  at  this  time  ami  fnr  somo 
ceuturitts  aflorwanU were  piraten  Strabo, 
V.  p,  .‘Mu  and  vi.  p.  Diod.  Sic.  xv. 

14;  Kphonis  Oil.  Didot;  AiUtlil. 
Rhotl.  ii.  p,  79h  ..  Corsica  probably  wtw 
under  their  dominion  before  the  I’htt- 
CiT>ans  matlti  their  settlement  at  Alalia. 
Its  foundation  would  be  a doclanition 
of  hostilities.  The  after-coming  of  a 
frefih  body  of  cmigmnta,  with  a power- 
ful navy,  would  still  further  exaa|Jorato 
the  Tyrrhenians.  Hitherto  they  had 
shared  the  commerce  of  the  ^^'eate^n 
half  of  the  Mediterranean  wiUi  the  (*ar- 
tlmginiaiiH.  'J’he  Phocnvin  voyages  to 
Tarte»*u«,  which  ha^I  for  security’s  sake 
to  l»e  pi*rfonue<l  in  shijm  of  war  inwtead 
of  merchantmen  (supra,  cb.  103).  cannot 
Imve  interfere*!  much  with  their  mer- 
cnntile  0{>erations.  It  was  different 
when  Phocnwi  attempted  to  set  itself 
up  as  a third  power  in  the  seas,  wliich 
the  Tprhenians  reganled  as  their  own, 
or  nt  least  as  theirs  conjoiutiy  with  tlio 
(’arthagiiiiana.  The  insignificant  set- 
tlement at  Mnssilia,  which  maintained 
VO!..  I. 


itsedf  w'ith  difficulty  ^Liv.  v.  34),  ha*l 
Ijeen  perha|«  beneath  their  jealousy. 
It  was  fi>umle«l  as  early  as  B.c.  fiO't 
(.Scynmus Chius,  ’il.VB).  Alalia, founded 
about  n.c,  o7J,  exactly  opposite  their 
const,  and  on  an  island  which  they 
claimed  as  theirs,  and  now*  raised  by 
the  fresh  ctdouisatiou  to  great  im- 
portance, was  a ni*ist  dangerous  rival. 
Hence  the  attack  of  the  two  great 
maritime  powers  u|Kin  the  interh*per. 
The  Phoca?aus  were  swe|)t  away,  and 
the  Tyrrhenians  resumed  their  former 
}M)sitioo  ami  conduct,  till  Hiero  of 
Syracuse,  provoked  by  their  piracies 
and  pillage  *»f  Grt»ek  cities,  broke  their 
power  in  the  great  battle  of  which 
Pin*lar  sings  (Pyth.  i.  137-41).  ThU 
was  B.c.  474.  (Clinton,  K.  H.  vol.  ii. 
p.  36.) 

* A Gadrneian  victory  was  one  fnnn 
which  the  victor  received  more  hurt 
than  profit  (Suidas  in  voc.  Ka8/s«(a 
n'ln)).  Plutarch  ilerives  the  proverb 
from  the  combat  between  Polynices 
and  Eteocles  (l)e  Amor.  Frat.  p.  468, 
A.);  Kustathius  from  the  victory  of 
the  Thebans  over  the  Seven  Chiefs, 
which  only  produced  tht?ir  after  defeat 
by  the  Kpigoni  (nd  Horn.  II.  iv.  407). 
Arrian  used  the  phrase  in  an  entirely 
different  siuise.  ' Fr.  66.) 

1C 
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1()7.  The  Carthaf'iniaus  and  Tyrrhenians,  wlio  had  got  into 
their  liaials  many  more  than  the  I’hoca'ans  from  ammig  the 
crews  of  the  forty  vessels  that  wen?  destroytsl,  landed  their 
captives  upon  the  coast  after  the  light,  and  stoned  them  all  to 
dc'ath.  Aftt?rwanls,  when  sheep,  or  oxen,  or  even  men  of  the 
district  of  Agylla  jmsseil  hy  the  sjwt  where  the  murdered 
I’hooeans  lay,  their  Isidies  became  distorted,  or  they  were 
seized  with  {uilsy,  or  they  k>st  the  use  of  some  of  their  limbs. 
On  this  the  people  of  Agylla  »'ut  to  Delphi  to  ask  the 
oracle  how  they  miglit  expiate  their  sin.‘  The  answer  of  the 
I’ythoness  re(piired  them  to  institute  the  custom,  which  they 
stiO  ol>serve,  of  honouring  the  dead  l’ho<‘a'an8  with  magnificent 
funeral  rites,  and  solemn  games,  lioth  gymnic  and  equestrian. 
Such,  then,  was  the  fate  that  befel  the  I’hocman  prisoners. 
I'lie  other  I’lioca-ans,  wIkj  had  fled  to  Khegium,  became  after  a 
while  the  founders  of  the  city  callesl  Vela,®  in  the  ilistrict  of 
(Enotria.  Tliis  city  they  colonis(Hl,  uiwii  the  showing  of  a man 
of  1‘osidonia,’  who  suggested  that  the  ora<'le  had  not  meant  to 
bid  them  set  up  a town  in  Cynius  the  island,  but  se*t  up  the 
worship  of  Cyrnus  tlie  lu'ro." 

](!8.  Thus  fared  it  with  the  men  of  the  city  of  Phoc.-ca  in 
Ionia.  They  of  Tens®  did  and  sufVered  almo.st  the  same;  for 


* Niebuhr  tlrnwn  two  coticluHions  of 
Kome  iinpoilance  from  thin  narrative — 
ftmt,  that  At;)'Ila  had  not  yet  been 
t^uertMl  by  thu  KtruMcaurt,  but  wa«  purely 
Tyrrhenian,  i.  r.  (acettrding  to  liU  notion) 

Utherwisti,  he  they  would 
have  been  cf>nt«nt  with  their  own 

and  would  not  have  sent  to  Delphi. 
tSecoudly,  timt  in  tliin  war  the  A^'ylheauK 
were  not  aartUted  by  any  of  their  neigh* 
Imura,  aiuce  the  divine  judgment  foil 
on  them  alone  (Uom.  liiMt.  vol.  i.  p. 
rj+.  K,  T.  1.  Hut  if  the  maj«uicre  took 
place  on  their  temtory,  aa  it  evidently 
did,  tiio  judgment,  being  attai'hcnl  to 
the  8c*ene  of  the  slaughter,  ctmld  only 
affect  to  any  extent  the  iuhabit-anU  of 
the  district. 

* Tliia  is  the  town  more  commonly 
cjiUed  Velia  or  Klea,  whei'o  soon  after- 
w'anlH  the  groat  Kleatic  school  of  phi* 
losophy  aioao.  It  U conjectured  that 
tho  Phocioans  woro  “joino<l  by  other 
exiles  from  Ionia,  in  iiarticular  by 
the  Colophonian  philost»pber  ainl  [K>et 
XenopiiaucK.’*  (^tirote’s  HisUiry  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  27<i. ) There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Xenophanes  was 
one  of  the  f nmdei's  of  tho  scliool  i Plat. 


Sophist,  otl  init.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom  i. 
p.  Sol) ; but  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  very  uncertain.  (Cf.  Clinton's  K.  H. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  l.>,  :I5.) 

^ This  is  the  place  now  knoam  as 
7**r.s/u/«,  so  famous  for  ita  beautiful 
ruins.  (See  Strab,  v.  p.  3ril.) 

• Cyrnus  was  a son  of  Hercules 
(ServiuH  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  ix.  .10). 

^ Te<jH  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  isthmus  which  joinoil  the  iieiiin* 
sula  of  Krythmc  to  the  main  land,  ver>' 
nearly  op|>osite  CUzomeuic  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  9-'2).  It  W5W  the  birthplace  of 
.VniM’reon,  and  according  t»>  Stnilw 
(ibid.)  of  Hucaheus  the  chronicler. 
Considerablo  reiuaius  of  it,  es|>ecially 
a temple  of  Ikicchus  and  a th(»atre,  still 
exist  near  Siffh  ijih.  (Chandler's  Travels, 
ch.  xxvii.  p.  til;  I,a*ake‘s  Asia  Minor, 
p.  .350.) 

A certain  numl>er  of  the  Teians  re- 
turned to  their  native  city  (Strab.  1.  s.c. ), 
which  rose  fmm  its  ruins  and  became 
once  more  an  important  place.  In  the 
bmian  revolt  the  Teians  furnished  seven- 
teen ships  to  the  cmabined  deet  i infra, 
vi.  8),  wheu  the  Phocieatis  could  only 
furnish  throe. 
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CiiAi-.  1G7-170.  SUBMISSION  OF  TIIK  OTHKl!  STATES. 

they  too,  when  Harpafyus  had  raised  his  mound  to  the  height  of 
their  ilefeni-es,  took  ship,  one  mid  all,  and  sailing  aeross  the  sea 
to  Thraee,  founded  there  the  city  of  Ahderad  The  site  was  one 
which  Tiinesius  of  Clazomena?  liad  previously  trietl  to  colonise,  but 
without  any  lasting  success,  for  he  was  expelled  by  the  Thracians. 
Htill  the  Tetnns  of  Alslera  worship  him  to  this  day  as  a hero. 

l(I!l.  Of  all  the  lonians  these  two  states  alone,  rather  than 
submit  to  slavery,  forsook  their  fathc'rland.  The  others  (I  except 
jUiletus)  resisted  llarpagus  no  less  bravely  than  those  who  flwl 
their  country',  and  performed  many  feats  of  arms,  each  fighting 
in  thm’r  own  defence,  but  one  after  another  they  suflered  defeat ; 
the  cities  were  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  submitted,  remaining 
in  their  respective  countries,  and  olaiying  the  behests  of  their 
new  lords,  ^liletus,  as  1 have  already  nientionerl,  had  made 
terms  with  Cyrus,  and  .so  continued  at  peace,  llius  was  con- 
tinental Ionia  once  more  reduced  to  servitude  ; and  when  the 
lonians  of  the  islands  saw  their  brethren  ujsm  the  mainland 
subjugated,  they  also,  dreading  the  like,  gave  themselves  up  to 
Cyms.“ 

170.  It  was  while  the  lonians  were  in  this  distn'ss,  but  still, 
amid  it  all,  held  their  meetings,  as  of  old,  at  the  I’anionium, 
that  Bias  of  Priene,  who  was  present  at  the  festival,  recom- 
mended (as  I am  informed)  a project  of  the  very  highest  wi.sdom, 
which  would,  had  it  been  embmeed,  have  enabled  the  lonians 
to  become  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  (rrceks.  lie 
exhorted  tlimn  “to  join  in  one  bwly,  set  sail  for  iSardiuia,  and 
there  found  a single  Pan-Ionic  city;  so  they  would  escape  from 
slavery  and  rise  to  great  fortune,  being  mash'rs  of  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,^  and  exercising  dominion  even  In-vond  its 


^ Kor  the  site  of  Abciem,  vide  iufm, 
vii.  1U9. 

• Tliis  statt'inent  appeai-s  to  be  too 
f'encmi.  Samos  cerbiinly  maintained 
her  independence  till  the  reign  of 
Ihirius  (vide  infra,  iii.  IJo).  The 
editiis  of  the  Cnhlians  to  turn  their 
peninsula  into  an  island  (infra*  ch.  174) 
wouhl  show  that  an  insular  position 
tvsis  still  regardetl  as  a security.  Pro- 
bably KIkkIu-s  Hud  Cos  continued  fi*ee. 
TliO  grotind  which  Herodotus  had  for 
his  .statemeTit  ap|iearM  to  have  been  tiie 
fact  that  Ijesboa  and  Chios  came  to 
terms*  acknowledging  the  Persian  hege- 
mony. They  did  so  to  preserve  their 
possessions  upon  the  maiu-land.  (Supra, 
ch.  IhU;  infra,  v.  94.) 


* Herodotus  ap|>car»  to  have  been 
entirely  convinced  that  there  wag  no 
island  in  the  worhl  so  large  as  Stu'diuia. 
He  puts  tiie  inMtertion  into  the  mouth 
of  Histiicus  (v.  P'O),  and  again  (vi. 
rc{>ents  the  statement,  without  exprt^ss- 
iug  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  thus 
appears  to  have  l>een  cntiridy  ignorant 
of  tiio  size  of  the  British  l>d;unls  (the 
(Jassiterides,  with  which  tiio  (Cartha- 
ginians trmled,  iii.  H5)>  hs  well  as  of 
Ceylon  (the  of  Solomon).  It  lias 

been  generally  -said  that  he  also  showed 
ignorance  in  making  Sardinia  larger  than 
Sicily  ; but  Admiral  Smyth  has  recently 
dcclare<l  that  he  is  right  in  so  lioiog. 
See  his**  Memoir  on  the  Mediterranean,” 
pp.  'JH-9.  On  the  tluctiiatiuQs  of  opinion 
II  2 
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IiouikIs;  wlierons  if  they  sfayi'il  in  Ionia,  he  saw  no  prosjXH’t  of 
their  over  recovering  tlieir  lost  freedom.”  Hueli  was  the  counsel 
which  Bias  jrave  the  lonians  in  their  affliction.  Before  their 
misfortunes  henran,  Thak's,  a inun  of  Miletus,  of  I’ho-nician 
de.seent,  had  recommended  a different  plan.  He  counselh'd 
thei?i  to  estahlish  a sinplo  seat  of  goveniment,  and  jiointed  out 
d'tsis  as  the  titte.st  |)la<'e  for  it ; “ for  that ht*  said,  “ was  tln^ 
e^mtre  of  Ionia.  Their  other  cities  might  still  continue  to  enjoy 
their  own  hiw.s,  just  as  if  they  were  independent  .states.”  This 
also  was-good  advice. 

171.  Afti.'r  con(|uering  the  lonians,  llarpagus  proceeded  to 
atfa<  k the  Carian.s,  the  Caunians,  and  the  Lyeians.  The  lonians 
and  .I'iolians  were  forced  to  servo  in  his  army.  Now,  of  the 
alaive  nations  the  Carians  are  a race  who  came  into  the  main- 
land from  the  islands.^  In  ancient  tinu's  they  were  subjects  of 
king  illinos,  and  w'ent  hy  the  name  of  Leleges,®  dw('lling  among 
the  isle.s,  and,  .so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  push  my  inquirie.s, 
never  liable  to  give  tribute  to  any  man.  They  served  on  Imard 
the  shijis  of  king  Minos  whenever  he  recjiiired  ; and  thus,  ns  he 
was  a griait  conqueror  and  ]»ro.sper«l  in  his  wars,  the  ( 'ariaiis 
were  in  his  day  the  most  famous  by  fur  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  They  likewise  were  the  inventors  of  three  things,  the 
use  of  which  wiis  Iwrrowod  from  tlnmi  by  the  Greeks;  they  were 
the  tiret  to  fasten  crests  on  helmets'  and  to  put  devices  on 


with  re.«pect  to  tl>e  relative  sixe  thwtc 
two  iaiandH,  consult  note  on  Book  v. 
ch,  1«M». 

^ The  early  occupation  of  the  Cy- 
ctlmltw  by  the  Cariaiw  is  a#werte<.i  by 
TliiicydUleK  (i.  8),  who  atltluces  ns  proof 
the  fact  that  when  the  Athenians  puri* 
tied  Delos  by  the  reinovnl  of  all  corpses 
buriiHl  in  the  island,  above  half  the 
IxMlitfs  disinteiTed  were  fouml  to  l>e 
Carian.  This  wa*  ap{MU*ent  by  the 
nmiiner  of  their  sepulture. 

^ Most  ancient  wriU'rs  distin^iKhetl 
the  (^ai'ians  fmm  tlie  Leleges  (Horn. 
H.  X.  Pherecyd.  Fr.  Ill;  Phi- 

lipp. Theang.  Fr.  1 ; Stmb.  vii.  p.  4t»o>. 
The  latter  appeiu*  to  have  Injen  <me  of 
the  chief  of  tiione  kintlred  nices.  gene- 
rally calle<l  Pelosgian,  which  tirst  peo- 
pled Greece.  They  are  not,  htiwever, 
so  nrich  a tribe  of  the  Pehisgians,  as  a 
fister  pt'ople.  Tradition  extends  them 
ill  early  times  from  Lycia  to  Aeamania. 
Besides  the*e  two  countries,  where  they 
are  placed  by  Aristotle  ''Frag.  127;  and 
J'hilip  of  Theangela  (Fr.  't  . we  find 


them  in  Oaria  (ib.  Fr.  1 ; Strah.  xiv. 
p.  845 1.  in  Mount  Ida  ''Nytnph.  Fr.  10), 
in  Samos  (Meuodot.  Fr.  1),  in  Chios 
(Pherecyd.  1.  s.  c.),  in  Thessaly  (Said, 
ap.  Stepb.  Byz.  ivd  voc.  *'Afiupo%\  in 
Megnra  *'Pausan.  iv.  xxxvi.  § l>  in 
iheotia  (Arist.  Fr.  lO.J),  in  Locris  (ib. 
Slid  Fr.  1J7),  in  iEtolia  (Fr.  127),  in 
Laconia  (Pausaii.  iii.  i.  § P,.  and  in 
Leucas  (Arist.  Fr.  127).  That  they 
formed  a portion  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Crete  is  also  not  improbable. 
^See,  btMides  this  ]m.4sage  of  Herodotus, 
Mtiub.  xiv,  p.  94.5.)  They  seem  to  have 
a[*proached  far  more  nearly  to  the  Pe- 
hisgic  character  than  the  Carians,  who 
belongeii  rather  to  the  Asiatic  ty|>e. 
When  the  Carians,  driven  from  the 
Islands  of  the  ..Kgean  by  the  Gi*eeks, 
fell  back  u{M>n  tiie  continent,  they  found 
l.<eIegos  still  occupying  the  coast,  whom 
they  cont|uerod  and  reibiced  to  the  con- 
dition of  serfs.  (Stmb.  1.  s.  c. ; Philip. 
Theang.  Fr.  1.) 

• StHj  note  to  Book  iv.  ch.  IhO. 
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sIiieMs,  and  tliev  also  invpntf’<l  fliandlos  for  Khields.’  In  tlio 
earlier  time.s  shields  were  without  hamlles,  and  their  wearers 
inanafTod  them  by  the  aid  of  a leatht^rn  thoiifTi  by  which  they 
were  slun*r  round  the  neck  and  left  shouhier.’'  Isuijr  after  the 
time  of  Jlinos.  the  Carians  were  driven  from  the  islands  by  the 
lonians  and  Dorians,  and  so  settled  npou  the  mainland.  The 
above  is  the  account  which  the  Cretans  "ive  of  the  Carians : 
tlie  Carians  themselves  say  very  dilferently.  They  maintain 
tluit  they  are  the  alwrijrinal  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  the  main- 
land where  they  now  dwell,’  and  never  had  any  other  name  than 
that  which  they  still  hear : and  in  proof  of  this  they  show  an 
ancient  temjile  of  Carian  Jove*  in  the  country  of  the  Mylaaians,’ 
in  which  the  ^lysians  and  I.ydians  have  the  ri;rht  of  wtirshippinj;. 
as  brother  races  to  the  Carians:  for  Lydus  and  Jfy.sus,  they  say, 
were  brotlu'rs  of  Car.  The.s<>  nations,  therefore,  have  the  afore- 
■said  right ; but  such  as  are  tif  a different  race,  even  tlnmgh  they 
have  come,  to  use  the  Carian  tongue,  are  excluded  from  this 
temple. 


^ Alea’us  K(H)ke  of  the  \<i^9  Kapmt^s, 
‘und  Anacreon  (»f  the  Kaptfcotpyts 

fStrab.  xiv.  p.  ‘J45). 

* Homer  p^enerally  repri*f‘onts  bin 
bentea  am  mnnagiiig  their  xhielda  in  thia 
way  (II.  ii.  388;  iv.  79*»;  xi.  38;  zii. 
40 1 » Ac.).  SoiuetinieH,  however,  he 
Mlteaka  of  shioldn  with  handlea  to  them 
(viii.  1U3).  Thi»  may  bo  on  aiiuchn^- 
uUui. 


The  must  bo  diHtinguwhe<I 

from  the  irdpira^.  The  fmtner  was  a 
biu*  ncrw»  the  middle  of  the  shield, 
thi-ough  which  the  arm  was  put.  The 


latter,  was  a leathern  thong  near  the 
rim  of  the  Khicid,  which  was  grHs|>ed 
by  the  hand.  The  annexe<t  illustration 
shows  clearly  tlie  difference. 

• It  seems  probable  that  the  Carians, 
who  were  h kindred  nation  to  tho 
Lydians  and  the  Mysians'seethe  Ks«^ay, 
**  On  the  Kthnic  Afhuitics  of  tho  Nations 
of  Western  Asia”),  Ixdnnged  originally 
to  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  thenco 
spread  to  the  islands.  When  the  tJrvek 
colonisation  of  the  islands  began,  the 
Dative  Carian  population  would  natu- 
rally fall  ba(‘k  upon  the  main  mass  of 
the  nation  which  had  continued  in  Asia. 
Thus  both  tho  Caiiaii  and  tho  Greek 
accounts  would  have  tnith  in  them. 

* Xnnthiis  seems  to  have  sjMjken  of 
this  god  under  the  name  of  CaiTUs,  imd 
to  have  distinguished  him  from  Jupiter. 
CariuR,  he  said,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Torrliebiu ; ho  was  taught  music 
by  the  Nyiiqdis,  and  communicated 
the  knowlfslge  to  the  Lydians.  ' Fr.  ’J.) 
Tl'.e  woiwhip  of  Curius  in  the  district 
of  Lydia  called  Torrliebia,  is  mcutionetl 
by  Stephen.  (a<l  voc.  Toppv$o^). 

2 MyliVtn  was  an  inland  town  of  Carin. 
about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  later  Ctirian  kingdom 
(n.c.  385-334).  The  name  still  con- 
tinues in  the  ino<lcni  .t/r/o.x.«>  (Chandler, 
vol.  i.  p.  2^14;  Leake,  p.  23d  where 
there  we  extensive  remains  (Fellows's 
Lycia.  pp.  »)G-75). 
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172.  'Hie  Cannians.^  in  niy  judgment,  are  aboriginals;  but  by 
their  owTi  account  they  came  from  Crete.  In  tlieir  language, 
either  they  have  ajiproximated  to  the  Carians,  or  the  Cariiuis  to 
them — on  this  jwint  I cannot  sj)cak  with  ct'rtainty.  In  their 
customs,  however,  they  difler  greatly  from  the  Carians,  aud  not 
only  80,  but  from  all  other  men.  They  think  it  a most  homnir- 
able  practice  for  friends  or  y>ersons  of  the  sjime  age,  whether 
they  be  men,  women,  or  children,  to  meet  Uigethcr  in  large 
companies,  for  tin?  pui-jHise  of  drinking  wine.  Again,  on  one 
occasion  tlujy  determimsi  that  they  would  no  longer  make  use 
of  the  foreign  temj)les  which  had  lieen  long  established  among 
them,  lint  would  worship  their  own  old  ancestral  gods  alone. 
Then  their  whole  youth  took  arms,  and  striking  the  air  with 
their  sjx*ars,  marched  to  the  Calyndic  frontier,*  declaring  that 
they  were  driving  out  the  foreign  gtxls. 

17d.  'The  Lycians  are  in  good  truth  anciently  from  Crete; 
which  island,  in  former  days,  was  wholly  j>oo])led  with  bar- 
barians. A quarrel  arising  there  In'tween  the  two  sons  of 
Europa,  Saq)edon,  and  ^linos,  as  to  which  of  them  should  1h^ 
king,  Jlinos,  whose  jiarty  prevailed,  drove  Sar|iedon  anil  his 
followei-s  into  banishment.  'The  exiles  sailed  to  Asia,*  and 


* The  Oiunians  oocupiotl  a aiimll  <!»»• 
trict  ou  the  con^t,  which  ia  uaually  wiid 
to  iuterveno  between  Cam  and  Lycia 
^Scyl.  Tcripl.  p.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  Bd:*). 
Tlieir  coiuH  nnd  architeetuix*  f»how  them 
to  have  been  really  Lyciana  ' Fellowh’g 
Lyciau  Coins,  pp.  \ <j).  Caunux,  their 
capitaU  which  hiia  Won  identifietl  by  an 
iuxeriptiou  (Ceograph.  Journal,  vol.  xii. 
p.  l.'iH),  waM  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  a Kinall  Htreain  (now  the 

which  carries  off  the  waters  of  a largo 
lake  distant  aWiit  lu  miles  inland. 
There  are  cuiiKiderablo  remains,  includ- 
ing 8OU10  walls  of  Cyclopian  masonry. 
The  general  localities  ore  correctly  given 
in  Kiepert’s  Supplcuieutoiy  Maps  (Her- 
lin,  l^ol). 

* Calynda  waa  on  the  borders  of 
Caria  and  Lycia.  It  is  soinetimos 
rcHikoned  in  the  one,  sometimes  in  the 
other  (Strab,  xiv.  1.  s.  c. ; Pliu.  H.  N. 
V.  ‘J7  ; l*tol.  V.  3;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.). 
Stralm  says  it  was  00  stmlia  (7  miles; 
from  the  sea.  Kiepert,  in  his  Supple- 
mentary Maps,  places  it  on  the  JhMumun 
r/tai,  the  Indus  or  Calbis.  But  no 
traces  of  niins  have  boon  found  on  that 
stream  (set^  the  (ieograph,  Journ.  xii. 
p.  16'J).  Sir  ('.  Fellows  believed  that 


he  hail  discovered  the  true  site  2'>  miles 
east  of  the  Calbis,  in  a mouiituinous 
tract  near  the  gulf  of  JAoCr*  (Account  of 
Discoveries,  pp.  104).  These  ruins 
hai.!  a decidedly  Lycian  character,  but 
they  seem  to  lie  toi>  near  the  coast. 

* It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
truth  at  all  in  this  tale,  which  would 
connect  the  Greeks  witli  Lycia,  One  thing 
is  clear,  namely,  that  the  real  Lyciau 
ptMiple  of  histt»ry  were  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct nu*o  from  the  tJreeks.  The  Lycian 
art  imleeil.  with  which  most  persons  are 
familiar  from  the  s{M.‘cimcus  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  bears  undoubtctlly  in  ito 
general  character  a considerable  I'esem- 
blance  to  the  tireek.  But  the  sculptures 
which  belong  to  the  early  or  purely  Ly- 
cian period  have  the  least  resemblance, 
being  in  many  respects  more  like  the 
Persepolitan  Fellows’s  Lycia,  p.  17d.. 
Aud  it  IS  not  ini|H>s6ible  that  Greek  art 
may  have  received  an  impress  from  Ly- 
cin,  for  Lychu)  artlstx  would  naturally 
dock  to  Athens  during  tlie  goveniiuent 
of  Pericles.  Certainly  the  language  of 
theliVcians,  from  which  tlieir  ethnic  type 
can  best  be  jtidgwl.  is  utterly  unlike  the 
Greek.  It  U conHulembly  dilfereut  in 
its  alphabet,  nearly  half  the  letters  being 
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laiulfd  ou  the  Milyau  territory.  ^lilyits  was  the  aneient  iiaiix' 
of  the  country  now  inhabited  by  the  Lycians ; “ the  Jlilyie  of  tla; 
present  day  were,  in  tliose  times,  called  yolymi.'  So  long  as 
Sui"podon  reigned,  his  followers  kept  the  name  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  Crete,  and  were  i-alled  Ti'rmilic,  as  the 
I ^ycians  still  are  by  those  who  live  in  their  neighbourhood." 


peculiar.  In  itfli  general  cast  it  is  yet 
more  unlike,  it«  leading  characteristic 
bcinf^  tho  number  and  variety  of  the 
vowcIh,  and  their  marked  preponderance 
over  the  consonants.  Its  roots,  where 
they  have  l>een  Kidisfactorily  made  out, 
are,  with  scarcely  a single  exception, 
alien  from  the  Greek.  While  undoubt- 
edly Indo-European  in  type,  the  Ian- 
g\iagu  must  be  ]iruuouuced  os  remote 
from  that  of  tbe  Gix‘cks  as  any  two 
hmnehes  that  can  be  named  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  ludo-Kuroficau  tongue 
to  which  Lycian  approaches  nmsl  nearly 
id  Zeml,  but  it  stands  to  Zend  in  the 
relation  of  a sister  and  not  a daugliter. 
If  then  there  was  any  early  Gn.-ek  colo- 
iiisatiou  of  Lycia  it  must  have  been  in- 
Higniticant,  or  at  any  rate  the  Greek  ele- 
ment must  liavo  been  smiii  sunk  and 
merged  in  tliu  Asiatic.  (See  Mr.  i). 
Sharpe's  Letter  in  Sir  C.  Fellows’s  Lycia, 
pp.  4 J7  et  setjq. ; and  compare  Forbes 
and  Spmtt,  vol.  ii.  App.  i.) 

® Mllyas  continued  to  be  a dWnV.7 
of  Lycia  in  thodgeof  Augustus  i Strabo, 
xiii.  pp.  9(.>4-.'>>.  It  wiu  then  the  liigh 
plain  (inclosed  by  Taurus  on  tlie  noilh, 
Climax  luid  Solyma  on  the  east,  Mas- 
sic)’tus  on  tho  eouth-weat,  and  two 
lower  ranges,  one  joining  Taunis  and 
Massicytus  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
other  Massicytus  4nd  Solyma  on  the 
south-east)  in  which  stands  the  ino<lern 
AlinaU,  the  largest  town  in  Lycia,  and 
almost  the  laigest  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
a table  land  about  40(H)  fet*t  al>ov©  the 
mw-level,  atul  lias  no  exit  for  its  waters, 
which  form  the  lake  of  Avelan  (Fellows’s 
hycift.  pp.  ‘227-9).  Sir.  C.  Fellows  found 
in  this  district  a curious  luouument 
ffiguretl  p.  233).  on  which  the  wotti 
occurretl.  The  remainder  of 
the  inticriptioQ  was  unfortunately  il- 
legible. 

The  Milyous  were  undoubtedly  an 
entirely  distinct  people  from  the  Ly- 
ciaiis.  Tljere  are  no  Lycian  remains  in 
their  country.  (See  Ftdlows’s  Lycian 
Cnitw,  Map.).  Bochort  derives  their 
name  fn»m  'K710,  which  is  used  by  the 
Talmudioal  writers  for  *' motmtainous 
places."  ''Geogruph.  J^ao.  p.  304,  1.  4.) 


They  were  probably  of  Semitic  origin. 
(See  the  next  note.) 

^ Tho  Solymi  wero  mentioned  bv 
(xhserilus,  who  was  cxjntemporary  with 
Herodotus  and  wi*ote  a ]>oem  ou  the 
Persian  Wai’,  as  fomiing  a j>art  of  tho 
army  of  Xerxes  (ap.  Kuseb.  i’nep.  Kv. 
ix.  9).  He  placed  thorn  among  hills 
of  the  same  name  along  tho  shui*es  of 
a bnmd  lake,  which  Col.  I.s;nke  conjec- 
tures to  have  been  that  of  Kgerdir 
(Geogmph.  Joum.  xii,  p.  U»5).  Their 
language„nccording  to  him,  wa.s  Phccni- 
ciau.  Sti*al»o  n^ards  both  the  Milyaos 
(xiv.  p.  952)  and  Cabalians  (xiii.  p.  9U4) 
as  Solymi,  and  cousidois  that  a {s>ople 
of  this  uaino  had  once  hoM  the  heights 
of  Taurus  from  Lycia  to  Pisidia  (i.  p.  32). 
That  the  Pisidiaus  were  Solvmi  is  lis- 
sertwl  by  Pliny  (v.  27)  ami  Stephen 
(ad  voc,  TUffiila).  The  same  people 
left  their  name  in  Lycia  to  Mount 
Solyma.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a trace 
of  a Semitic  occnjiatiou  of  these  wun- 
tries  preceding  the  Indo-European. 
(Comp.  Horn.  II.  vi.  184.)  For  nd<H- 
tioual  |>articulars  of  the  Solymi  see 
lk>chart’s  Geogr.  Sacr.  psu't  ll.  bwk  i. 
ch.  3. 

" It  would  seem  by  the  Lycian  in- 
scriptions that  Termilie  'written  Tm- 
meld,  TPXMEA^;  coui|>are  the  Tp€- 
fil\ai  of  HecaUrus,  Fr.  3b4,  and  the 
Tp*fii\tU  of  Stephen)  wms  not  only  the 
name  by  which  the  Lycians  were  known 
to  their  neighbours,  but  the  only  name 
by  wliicli  they  ^>r  mther  their  prinei{ial 
tribe)  called  themselves.  Lycia  and 
I.ycians  (written  Aixla  and  Alstoi)  are 
fi>imd  in  the  Greek  portions  of  tho  in- 
scriptions, but  in  the  Lycian  there  is 
no  word  at  all  resembling  these.  Tr.i- 
meld,  ou  the  other  hand,  is  a name  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  even  lingers 
in  the  country  at  the  ]>rcHfnt  day. 
There  is  a village  callc<l  Trcmili  in  the 
mountains  at  the  extnuao  north  of  (lie 
aucieut  Lycia,  not  far  from  the  lake  of 
Ghieul  Hissar.  (See  Geograph.  Jouni. 
vol.  xii.  p.  15b;  Spratt  and  Forbes’s 
Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  236. j 

SirC.  Fellows  thinks  that  the  Lyciniif*, 
whose  real  ethnic  title  U unknown  to 
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But  after  IjVcus,  tlio  son  of  Pandion,  banished  from  Athens  by 
his  brotlier  /l^^eus,  had  found  a refuge  with  Sarpedon  in  the 
country  of  these  4'ermilnp,  they  came,  in  course  of  time,  to  be 
called  from  him  Lycians.®  'J’heir  customs  are  partly  Cretan, 
partly  Carian.  They  have,  however,  one  singular  custom  in 
which  they  differ  from  every  other  nation  in  the  world.  They 
take  the  mother’s  and  not  the  father’s  name.  Ask  a Lyeian 
who  he  is,  and  he  answers  by  giving  his  own  name,  that  of  his 
mother,  and  so  on  in  the  female  lino.  Moreover,  if  a free  woman 
marry  a man  who  is  a slave,  their  children  are  full  citizens ; 
but  if  a free  man  marry  a foreign  woniau,  or  live  with  a con- 
cubine, even  though  he  be  the  first  person  in  the  State,  the 
children  forfeit  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

174.  Of  these  nations,  the  Carians  submitted  to  Harpagus 
without  performing  any  brilliant  exploits.  Nor  did  the  Greeks 
who  dwelt  in  Caria  behave  with  any  greater  gallantry.  Among 
them  were  the  Cnidians,  colonists  from  Ijuceda>mon,  who  occupy- 
a district  facing  the  sea,  which  is  culled  Triojiium.  This  region 
adjoins  upon  the  Bybttssian  Chersonese ; and,  excej)t  a very 
small  space,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  being  Irounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Cemniic  Gulf,  and  on  the  south  by  the  channel 
towards  the  islaiuls  of  Syme  and  Bhodes.*  \Miile  Harf)agus  was 
engagetl  in  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  the  Cnidians,  wishing  to  make 
their  country  an  island,  attempted  to  cut  through  this  narrow 


118,  were  divided  into  thrtte  tribes,  the 
Trainehc.the  Troea.aiid  the  Tekkefm  (?), 
whom  he  identifiea  with  the  CauiiiaxMi  of 
Herodotua.  The  Tramola'  were  the  most 
important  tribe  occupying  nil  Boutheru 
Lycia  from  tho  gulf  of  Adalia  to  the 
valley  of  tho  Xanthiis.  Above  them  on 
tho  c»it  were  the  districts  called  Milyns 
and  Cibyratifl,  inhabited  by  tribes  not 
Lyeian;  while  tho  upper  jart  of  the 
valley  of  the  Xauthus.and  the  mountain' 
tnvet  to  tlie  westward  aa  far  as  the  range 
which  bounds  on  tho  east  tho  valley 
of  the  Calbis,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Troos;  and  the  region  west  of  that  to 
the  borders  of  Caria  by  the  Tekkefie. 
(See  the  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Lycia, 
London,  1855.) 

• Tliirt  may  possibly  be  so  far  true 
that  tho  lireek  fancy  to  call  tlie  Ter- 
milie  Lycians  may  have  originated  in 
the  emigration  of  a certain  Lycus,  at 
the  head  of  a bmid  of  malconteiiU,  into 
these  regions. 

' Hen^otus  is  singular  in  giving  the 


name  of  Triopium  to  the  whole  of  that 
long  and  narrow  jKMtiusula  which  lies 
between  the  gulfs  of  Cos  and  Symd, 
projecting  westward  from  the  tract 
called  by  Herodotus  “the  BybaKsiau 
Chersonese,”  which  is  also  a peninsula, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus 
not  more  than  lu  miles  across  from  the 
Gulf  of  Cos  to  that  of  Mannorice. 
Tho  isthmus  which  unites  the  Triopiau 
jieniusula  to  the  contiueut  was  found 
by  Captain  Graves  to  be  as  narrow  as 
stated  by  Herixlotus,  and  traces  are 
even  said  to  have  been  discovered  of 
the  attemptetl  canal.  (Hamilton’s  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  ]^).  78.)  Most  writers 
make  the  Triopium  a mere  cjt|>e  or 
promontory  {iKfwriptoy)  in  this  tract. 
fScylax.  p.  91 ; Sclml.  Theocr.  xvii.  09; 
Time.  vui.  35.J  Tho  rendering  of  tho 
passage  4k  X«/xrov^<rov 

T^i  Bv^affffl-ns)  proposeii  by  Ixireher 
and  adopted  by  Babr,  la  quite  inad- 
miasible. 
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neck  of  land,  which  was  no  more  than  five  furlongs  acroas  from 
set*,  to  sea.  Their  whole  territory  lay  inside  the  isthmus ; for 
■where  Cnidia  ends  towards  the  mainland,  the  isthmus  begins 
wliich  they  were  now  seeking  to  cut  through.  The  work  had 
heeu  commenced,  and  many  lumds  were  employed  u|>on  it, 
when  it  was  obseired  that  there  seemed  to  be  something 
xmusual  and  unnatural  in  the  number  of  wounds  that  the  work- 
men rcceivwl,  es|X!einlly  about  their  eyes,  from  the  splintering 
of  the  rock.  The  Cnidiuns,  therefore,  sent  to  Delphi,  to  inquire 
■what  it  was  that  hinder(>d  their  eiVorts ; and  received,  according 
to  their  own  fic('ount,  the  following  answer  from  the  oracle  : — 

**  Fence  not  the  Uthmus  off,  nor  dig  it  througli — 

Jove  would  have  mtulo  on  island,  hud  he  wished." 

Ho  the  Cnidians  ceascHl  digging,  and  when  Hnrpagus  advanced 
with  liis  army,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  him  without  .striking 
a blow. 

175.  Above  Halicarnassus,  and  further  from  the  coast,  were 
the  Dedasians.^  With  this  people,  when  any  evil  is  about  to 
V)cfal  either  themselves  or  their  neighlwurs,  the  priestess  of 
^Minerva  grows  an  ample  beard.  'J’hree  times  has  this  marvel 
happened,  'lliey  alone,  of  all  the  dwellers  in  (.'aria,  re.sisted 
Harpagus  for  a while,  and  gave  him  much  trouble,  maintaining 
themselves  in  a certain  mountain  called  Lida,  which  they  had 
fortified  ; but  in  course  of  time  they  also  were  forced  to  submit. 

17(i.  When  Ilaqiagiis,  after  these  successes,  led  his  forces  into 
the  Xanthian  jdain,^  the  Lycians  of  Xanthus*  went  out  to  meet 

’ PedasuA  wua  reckoned  in  Civna  (in- 
fra, V.  121  j.  Its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 

Sir  C.  Fellows  suggests  J/ooAtA,  near 
the  source  of  the  Chtaut  or  Mfvrayaa 
(Discoveries,  p.  note).  But  this 
seems  too  far  from  Halicarrmssiis.  Kic- 
pert  is  probably  right  in  phicing  I’edasus 
within  the  Commie  peninsula.  ( Map  xx.) 

Lida  is  the  coast  range  along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Ceramic  gulf.  Aris- 
totle in  his  History  of  Animals  (iii.  1 1) 
notices  the  tact  (!)  that  the  Cariau 
priesteeses  grew  a beard  occasionally 
(infra,  viii.  lo4). 

• * The  Xanthian  plain  is  to  the  south 

of  tlie  city,  being  in  fact  the  alluvial 
deposit  of  the  river  Xanthus.  It  is 
about  7 miles  across  from  U>:laD  to 
l*atani,  .md  from  four  to  five  miles 
deep,  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  city  stands  near  its 
upper  extremity,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river. 


* The  real  name  of  the  city  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xanthus  seems  to 
have  been  Ama  or  Arina.  This  is 
asserted  by  Stephen  (atl  voc.  Kpva 
and  confirmed  by  the  monuments  of 
the  country.  Arina  (APINA)  appears 
upon  some  of  the  i^ycian  coins,  which 
show  no  word  resembling  Xanthus  till 
the  purely  Greek  or*  Post-Ale.xandrine 
period,  and  the  same  name  occurs  more 
than  once  on  the  great  inscribed  ol>elisk 
from  Xanthus,  now  in  tho  British  Mu- 
seum (north  aide  1.  LI.  20).  Xanthus 
is  properly  tho  name  of  the  river.  It 
is  a Greek  translation  of  the  original 
appellation  given  to  the  stream  probably 
by  the  Solyiui,  which  wiw  Sirbe  or 
Sirbea  'Strab.  xiv.  p.  9f)l ; rjinyasis  ap. 
Steph.  By*,  ad  voc.  Tp<fil\ri‘,  Kustath. 
lul  Horn.  11.  xii.  p.  9o7..’h‘),  a Semitic 
word  signifying  “ yellow  ^ (Bochart, 
Geog.  Socr.  Part  ii.  i.  6).  Xaming  a 
river  from  its  colour  is  very  common 
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him  in  the  field  ; tliouprli  but  n unmll  hand  a<raiiist  a numerous 
host,  they  engaged  in  Imttle,  ami  ywrformed  many  glorious 
exploits.  OverjwwenHl  at  last,  and  I'orewl  within  tlanr  walls, 
they  collected  into  the  citadel  their  wives  and  children,  all  their 
treasures,  and  their  slaves  ; and  having  so  done,  fired  the 
building,  and  Imrrit  it  to  the  ground.  After  this,  they  hound 
themselves  together  by  dreadful  iNiths,  and  sallying  forth  against 
the  enemy,  died  sword  in  hand,  not  one  escaping.  'I’hoso 
Lyeians  who  now  claim  to  be  Xanthians.  are  fi.)reign  immigrants, 
cxwpt  eighty  families,  who  hapiK-ned  to  be  absent  from  the 
country,  and  so  survived  the  others.  'IIuls  Wius  Xanthns  taken* 


by  Harpagus,'*  and  Caunus  fell 

in  tlie  KaHt.  Hence  the  manlier  of 
KaiTi-Soii,  or  “Black  waten»;‘*  theKizil- 
Inimk,  “ Ited  Kiver;”  Kiuk-Su»  “Blue 
Uiver,**  &c. 

Sir  C.  Fellows  conjectures  that  the 
iinme  Arina  was  not  j^ven  to  the  city 
till  a little  before  the  time  of  AIexaH' 
tier,  and  that  previously  it  was  called 
Koprlle  X’oins  of  Lycia,  p.  10*;.  a word 
which  appears  fsToftoncr  than  any  other 
on  the  Lyciao  coins.  But  he  socins  to 
foiyet  that  Arina  is  on  the  obelisk, 
which  is  of  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
LoiiKimanut*.  IVrhaps  Koprllo  (KO- 
rpAAE)  was  the  name  of  the  district 
whose  chief  city  wtts  Arina.  (See 
(Joiu  7,  Vlate  xii.  in  his  scries,  which 
bears  on  one  sUle  the  inscription  APi, 
anti  on  the  reverse  KOPPAA.^ 

* Xauthus  defended  itself  on  tw'o 
subsequent  occasions  with  o^pial  gal- 
lantry: first,  against  Alexander;  and 
secondly,  against  the  Romans  (Vide 
Appian.  do  Bello  Civil.,  iv.  8o.  p.  633). 

• There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 

gr>vemincnt  of  Lycia  reiuuiuefl  in  the 
fiunily  of  liar|>Hgus.  The  Xanthian 
obelisk  in  the  British  MiiM'um,  which 
seems  to  have  l>een  erected  siM>n  after 
the  battle  of  the  Eurv'ineilon  (ii.c.  466), 
contains  a record  of  Caias  (or  Caiicas), 
the  jw»n  of  (Greek  Inscr.,  lines 

5 mid  12;  liyciaii  Inscr.  8.  W.  side, 
line  25),  who  ap{>ears  to  have  Leon  the 
ruler  of  the  country  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  lyongiinimus.  The  deeds  of 
tho  same  prince  aie  reproHcnted  upon 
the  trophy-monument  in  the  Museum, 
where  be  apjM*ars  as  an  Oriental  chief, 
aided  by  Greek  mercenaries.  It  has 
hc<m  thought  that  the  curious  symbol, 
known  as  tl»o  triifnrtt'o,  ot'curring  uj»on 
the  Lyciau  coins,  is  etnbletiiatic  of  the 
name  of  the  coiu|Ui'ror  in  whose  family 


in  like  iimnncr  into  ids  bnnds ; 

the  govemineut  wiis  settled  (Stewart,  in 
Fellows’  Bycmn  Coins,  p.  14).  The 
t-Ksential  element  of  the  enihlein  is  a 
crook  or  grappling  hook,  the  La^ji  Am  - 


the  Greek  ifrrv,  or  apvdyri.  Such 
a play  upon  words  is  not  uncommon  in 
a rude  age.  The  crook  itself  apjjcaiw 
on  the  coins  of  Arjii  in  Apulia,  in 
manifest  allusion  to  the  nmiie  of  the 
town.  And  our  more  ancient  annorinl 
bemnngs  have  con.stautly  the  same  eba- 
ractor. 

The  obelisk  prince.  “Caias,  wm  of 
Harpagus,"  must  not  l>e  ifganied  as 
tho  actual  son.  but  as  a descendant  of 
the  conquer*»r.  Kighty-seven  years  in- 
tcr>ene  between  tlie  conquest  ami  the 
battle  of  the  Kiiryme<lon,  bj  which  the 
oladisk  is  |»o8terior.  Thi.s  would  allow 
two  generations  between  the  founder  of 
the  family  and  the  builder  of  the  oltelisk. 
which  may  be  filled  up  thus: — 

IlAqiataiK  (the  con*  s.c.  ac. 

qu«-n>r)  553  to  543  . . . la  yrsm. 

C«tai»(n  his  M>n  ...  % 543  U»  510  ...  33  y«rs. 
lUqwigUK,  hb  wjti  . . . 51U  to  477  ...  33 
Caliw.  hU  M>u 477  to  444  ...  33  yciirw. 

Tj^ere  is  one  objection  to  this  view, 
Tho  commander  of  the  I.ycian  shijia  in 
tlio  navy  of  Xerxes  is  n(»t  Harpagus,  the 
son  of  Caias,  but  CybemiMUis,  the  son 
of  Siam  (infra,  vii,  Cybeniiscus 

should  certainly  represent  the  chief  ruler 
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I'or  tlie  Cauniaus  in  the  main  followed  the  example  of  tlio 
I jyciaiis. 

177.  Wiilo  the  lower  jiarts  of  .\sia  were  in  this  way  brought 
under  by  Ilarpagns,  Cyrus  in  person  subjected  the  upper  regions, 
eomjuering  every  nation,  and  not  suffering  one  to  esoipe.  Of 
tliese  conquests  I shall  pass  by  the  greater  portion,  and  give  an 
account  of  thost*  only  which  gave  him  the  most  trouble,  and  an? 
the  wortliiest  of  mention.  When  he  had  brought  all  the  rest  of 
the  continent  under  his  sway,  ho  made  w'ar  on  the  Assyrians.’ 
178.  Assyria  possesses  a vast  number  of  great  cities,*  wliereof 


of  I.,ycia,  as  Syennesis  does  of  Cilicia, 
anil  (jorpufl  of  great  jiart  of  Cyprus.  Po.*»- 
sibly  the  woriln  “ sou  of  Harpagus ’*  on 
the  inonudieiit  mean  only  “ tlc^toiidRnt 
of  HarjMvguJt/*  and  the  tnie  «u(^ces<Hion 
may  liavc  been — Sicas,  Cyber- 
uiscuM,  Cuias.  Or  thero  may  have  been 
an  iutemiption  in  the  tine,  conse<{uent 
upf»n  the  Cauniaii  rebellion,  which  may 
have  brought  HiU’]>agUrt  II.  into  disgrace 
(v.  lOd;,  since  Cauima  was  included  in 
Lycia  (supra,  ch.  172,  note  *■,  and  if  the 
triifn^ra  may  be  taken  for  a sign,  was 
under  the  goverument  of  the  Har|>ngi. 

’ Herotiotus  iucludes  liabyloniu  in 
Assyria  (vide  supra,  ch.  He  seems 

to  have  conceived  the  Mctlian  ci>n<juest 
of  Nineveh  quite  tliffertuitly  from  either 
Ctesias  or  Beioaiw.  He  regunls  Cv- 
axnie.-t  as  con(|uering  a )>ortiou  only  of 
Assyria,  uid  suppostis  a transfer  of  the 
seat  of  goveniuieiit,  without  'appa- 
rently! any  change  of  dynasty,  to  Baby- 
lon. This  is  evident  from  the  next 
chapter.  There  ctiu  bo  no  doubt  that 
he  WHS  mistaken,  and  that  the  native 
historian  gave  a truer  account.  See  the 
l*^8Aays  ap}>ended  to  this  Book,  Kssuys 
iii.  and  vii. 

* Tlie  largo  number  of  impfortant  cities 
in  Assyria,  especially  if  we  include  in  it 
Hubylouia,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  Assyrian  greatness. 

[0om|>tMl  around  Nineveh  were  Calah 
{Xmniil , DurSargina  {Khormihait i,  Tar- 
hi*a  {Sfien/Hdn)t  Arhel  {Arhilj,  Kha/a;h 
( SfupudiMh)^  ami  Asshur  (Sfiirifdt;.  Lower 
down,  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris  exhibit 
ail  almost  unbroken  line  of  mins  ft\>m 
Tekrit  to  ikighdad,  while  Bnhylouia  and 
Clialdaja  are  throughout  8tu<hlcil  with 
mounds  from  north  to  south,  the  re- 
mains of  those  great  capitals  of  which 
we  nad  in  the  inscriptions.  The  prin- 
cipal sites  are  Sittace  'a  tloubtful  posi- 
tion;, Opis  [Khitfaji),  Chtlinad  {Knl- 


\rddha\  Duraba  {Akherkif,,  Cutha(/Ar»i- 
hin\)t  Sipjiara  'the  modem  Snnt  near 
Ikibylou  , Babylon  and  Borsippa  (the 
nuxlem  U’M  and  />»rs),  Calneh  ( AV^rr), 
Krech  — of  the  inscriptions  — 
( Larancim  Senherth)^  Ur  of  the 

Chaldees  and  many  other  ci- 

ties of  wliich  tno  ancient  names  have  not 
been  yet  identihed. — H.  C.  U.]  Again, 
in  Up|>cr  ftlcmjpotamia,  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Khnbour,  an  atUuent  of 
the  EuphnxteH,  Mr.  l..ayar<l  found  the 
whole  country  covered  with  artificial 
mounds,  the  remnanU  of  cities  belonging 
to  the  early  Assyrian  period  (Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  pp.  241,  24il,  24o,  &c. 
“As  the  evening  crept  on,*’  he  says,  **  1 
watchcil  from  the  highest  mound  the 
sun  as  it  gradually  sunk  in  uncloude<l 
splendour  below  the  st^i-like  exjsuise 
before  me.  On  all  aiiles,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  rose  the  grass-covered 
hea{M,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habi- 
tations. The  great  tide  of  civilisation 
had  lung  since  ebbe<l,  leaving  tliese  scat- 
tereil  wrecks  on  the  solitiu'v  shore.  2\ro 
those  wateiw  to  flow  again,  bearing  back 
the  seeds  of  knowUsige  and  of  wealth 
that  they  have  wal'ted  to  the  West? 
Wo  wanderers  wen-!  seeking  what  they 
hud  left  behind,  as  children  giUher  up 
the  coloured  shells  on  the  des<u'te<l 
sands.  At  my  feet  there  was  a busy 
scene,  making  mure  lonely  the  unbroken 
solitude  which  reigned  in  the  vast  plain 
around,  where  the  only  thin^  having 
life  or  motion  were  the  shadows  of  the 
lofty  mounds,  as  they  lengthened  before 
the  declining  suii.  Above  three  years 
before,  wh*'n  W'atching  the  «pprr»ach  of 
night  from  the  old  ciwlle  of  Tel  Afer,  I 
hiui  counted  nearly  one  luindrcd  ruins; 
now,  when  in  the  midst  of  them,  no  U«s 
than  double  that  number  were  seen 
from  Tel  Jemal.” 
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the  most  renowned  and  strongest  at  this  time  was  Bnhylon. 
wliitlier,  after  tlie  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  n'raoved.  The  following  is  a description  of  the  place  : — 
The  city  stands  on  a hroad  jdain,  and  is  an  exact  square,  a 
hundreil  and  twenty  furlongs  in  lengtli  each  way,  so  that  tin- 
entire  circuit  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs.*  Wide  such 
is  its  size,  in  magnilicencc  there  is  no  other  city  that  approaches 
to  it.  It  is  surrounded,  in  the  first  jilace,  hy  a broad  and  deep 
moat,  full  of  water,  liehind  which  ri.ses  a wall  fifty  royal  cubits 
in  width,  and  two  hundred  in  height.'  (The  royal  cubit* 


* According  to  Cteniiw  ''np.  Diotl.  Sic. 
ii.  7)  the  circuit  was  but  36u  furlongs 
' Stadia^  The  Itistorians  of  Alexamlur 
agreed  nearly  with  this  (Diod.  Sic,  l.s.c.; 
Quint.  Curt.  V.  i.  § Clitarchus  re- 
ported fttiwlia  ; Q.  Curtius,  3H8; 
while  Strabo,  wIjo  hail  access  to  Aristo- 
hulus,  gave  38.i.  The  vast  s)Mtce  en- 
closed within  the  walls  of  Babylon  is 
noticed  by  Aristotle.  (Polit.  iii.  1,  sub 
fin.) 

[No  traces  are  to  l)e  recognised  at  the 
present  day  of  the  ancient  enceinte  of 
lh\bylon,  nor  has  any  verification  as  yet 
been  discoverwl,  in  the  native  and  con- 
temporary records,  of  the  (apjwrently) 
eij\ggerate<l  ineasurcnients  oftheCireeks. 
The  measure  of  Nebuchadner.zar’s  new 
or  inner  city  is  given  in  the  India  House 
Tablet  as  40()(»  umityvt  (or  cubits;  cutup, 
the  Jewish  n?2t<)each  side,  which  would 
yield  a circumference  of  alK)ut  44  statics, 
or  no  more  than  5 English  miles.  But 
the  extent  of  the  old  Biibyloii  is  nowhere 
rcconlod. — H .C.U.  1 

* This,  by  far  the  most  Rurjirlsing 
fact  connectetl  with  these  walls,  is  to 
some  extent  amjinnctl  by  CHesias,  who 
gives  the  measure  of  the  height  as 

fathoms  I'Hiod.  Sic.  ii.  7),  etpial  to 
2o0  ordinary  cubits.  Other  writers 
considerably  reduce  the  amount;  Pliny 
(vi.  26)  and  Solinus  (c.  60)  to  2u0  feet, 
Strabo  aiul  <ither»  to  T.'t  feet.  The 
gi-eat  width  luul  height  of  the  walls 
are  noticed  in  Scripture  (Jerein.  U.  53, 
.58).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  surrounded 
their  cities  with  walls  of  a height  which, 
to  us.  is  ast<mndiiig.  Tlie  sober  and 
practical  Xenophon  (Anab.  ii.  iv.  § 12, 
and  III.  iv.  § lo,  reports  the  height  of 
the  so-called  Median  wall  at  loo  feet, 
and  that  of  the  walls  of  the  ruined 
Nineveh  at  15o  feet. 

fit  must  be  remembere<i,  however, 
that  Strabo  ami  the  historians  of  Alex- 


andci*  substitute  50  for  the  2o6  cubits 
of  Herodotus,  .vnd  it  may  therefore  be 
susperted  that  the  latter  author  refeiTcd 
to  hamis,  four  of  which  were  equal  to 
the  cubit.  The  measure  imlt^xl  of 
50  fathoms  or  2«K.>  royal  cubite  for  the 
walls  of  a city  in  a plain  is  quite  pre- 
^^ostcrous,and  if  intended  by  the  authors 
must  l»e  put  down  a.**  a gross  exaggera- 
tion. When  Xcnoj)hou  estimates  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh  opfK)site 
Mespila  at  150  feet,  he  gives  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  river  Ijank,  the  c<JossaI 
mouiitl  .modem  on  the  top  of 

the  hank.  an<l  the  wall  on  the  top  of 
the  mound.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  did  not 
excetxl  60  or  70  English  feet. — H.  C.  U,] 
* The  Uivek  metrical  system  was 
closely  connectiHl  with  the  Babylonian. 
It  is  of  course  more  in  the  divisions  and 
genenil  arrangement  of  the  st'ale  than 
in  actual  meaKurement  that  the  Baby- 
lonian character  of  the  Greek  system  is 
exhibited.  Thus,  the  foot  l»eing  Uiken 
as  the  unit  for  all  longer  measures,  the 
opyvik  is  found  to  contain  6 feet,  the 
lu,  the  ififia  60,  the  ir\i$pop 
lOo,  and  the  <rraZioy  t>00; — the  allenm- 
tion  in  the  series  of  G ami  10  occurring 
precisely  as  in  the  well-known  Bahyh>- 
niau  notation — now  abundantly  verified 
from  the  inscriptions — of  the  the 
AV/*,  and  the  With  regartl  to  the 

positive  relationship  of  the  Greek  and 
Babylonian  inea.'«ui*es  of  length,  it  is 
difficult  as  yet  to  form  a decide<l  opinion. 
B<)ckh  (Clas.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  4)  maintains 
that  the  Itahyloniau  cubic  foot  stood  to 
the  Greek  in  the  ratio  of  3 to  2.  and 
M.  Opjiert,  from  a tolerably  extensive 
field  of  eora{iarisoD  ^soe  Alheiiwum 
Fran^mis,  18.'>4,  p.  370),  has  alst^  valued 
the  length  of  the  BahyloiiiRii  foot  at 
315  millimetres,  which  is.  as  nearly 
possible,  rj^  English  i'nches,  but  my 
own  researches  rather  lend  me  to  believe 
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i'r  longer  by  three  fingers’  breadth  than  the  coniraon 
cubit.y 

17!).  And  here  I may  not  omit  to  tell  the  use  to  whieh  the 
mould  dug  out  of  the  groat  moat  \va.s  turned,  nor  the  manner 
wherein  the  wall  was  wrought.  As  fa.st  as  they  dug  the  moat 
the  soil  which  they  got  from  the  eutting  was  made  into  brieks, 
and  when  a sufficient  number  were  completed  they  baked  the 
lirieks  in  kiln.s.  Then  they  set  to  building,  and  began  with 
bricking  the  lK>rder.s  of  tin*  moat,  after  which  they  procc'eded  to 
construct  the  wall  itself,  using  throughout  for  their  cement  hot 
bitumen,  and  interposing  a layer  of  wattled  reeds  at  every 
thirtieth  course  of  the  bricks.'*  On  the  top,  along  the  edges  of 
the  wall,  they  constructed  buildings  of  a single  chamber  facing 
one  another,  leaving  lietween  them  room  for  a four-horse  chariot 
to  turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  are  a hundred  gates,  all  of 
brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  8ide-po.sts.  The  bitumen  used  in 
the  work  was  brought  to  Babylon  from  the  Is,  a small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Eujihrates  at  the  ]K>int  where  the  city  of 
the  same  mum?  stands, “ eight  days’  journey  from  Babylon. 
Luinps  of  bitumen  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  river. 

tUe  ordinary  Babylonian  foot  to  havo 
l»eeu  it'sft  than  the  (ireek — even 
tliiin  the  Eii^^lUh  foot.  It  may  {>er- 
hii{M  have  been  identical  with  the 
K^yptian  or  Samian,  the  exact  value 
of  which,  obt-aiued  Tmin  the  Nilometer, 
ia  1 1 *8  J8.VJ'(84  EnglUh  inchea,  but  1 
would  prefer  comiMu*ing  the  Roman 
foot,  which  ia  only  11*0496  Kiiglmh 
inches,  or  even  a foot  of  still  less  value, 
if  any  authority  could  bo  found  for  it. 

— [H.  C K.] 

* Accf*rdiiig  to  M.  Opjiert,  the  Baby- 
louian  cubit  wa.s  to  the  foot,  not  um 
it  ; 2,  but  m f)  : 3.  Tlie  foot  contained 
■ i bauds  of  5 fiugei*a  eiich,  or  15  fingew 
(Athenieum  185^>,  p.  370);  the 

cubit  5 such  hamU,  or  25  lingers.  If 
then  we  accept  the  statement  of  He* 
rodotuH,  the  Royal  Babylonimi  cubit 
must  Imve  contained  28  tiiigers.  or  4 
more  than  the  Greek.  Tlie  exact  value 
of  the  cubit  will,  of  c«iun»e,  depend  on 
the  estimate  w'hicli  w*e  form  of  the  real 
length  of  the  foot  (see  the  last  note). 

Aanuming  at  prei«ent  that  the  Babylouiau 
f«>ot  nearly  equalled  the  HngUsh,  the 
common  cubit  would  have  becu  1 foot 
8 inches,  aud  the  R*»yal  cubit  I foot 
li>'4  inches.  The  Hcroiloteaii  height 
of  the  walls,  according  to  this  estimate 
would  be  373  ft.  4 in.,  or  13  ft.  4 in. 


higher  thau  the  extreme  height  of  St. 
Paul's ! 

* Layers  of  reeds  ai*c  found  in  some 
of  the  remains  of  brick  buildings  at 
present  existing  in  ihibylonia,  but 
usually  at  much  smaller  intervals  than 
here  iiidicateil.  At  Akkerkuf  “ they 
Wd  every  fifth  or  sirth  layer  of  brick, 
to  a thickuefts  of  two  inches.”  (See 
Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.)  In  the 
Mujelibc%  or  ancient  temple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon,  ^Hh©  straw  line  runs  its  un- 
broken lengtli  between  the  ranges  of 
ecety  situjie  brick  course”  (Ibid.  p.  341). 

[i  liave  never  myself  observed  layers 
of  reeds  in  any  building  of  undoubted 
BaViyloiiian  origin.  All  the  ruins,  at 
any  nite  about  Babylon,  in  which  reo<ls 
are  met  with  at  short  distances  between 
the  layers  of  crude  brick,  ai-c  of  the 
P.u'thiau  ago,  such  as  Al  Hyinar,  Ak- 
kerkuf, the  upper  walls  of  Rich’s  Mu- 
jellibeh,  Mokhattat,  Zibliyeh.  Shisholiar, 
and  the  walls  of  Seleuciaaml  Ctesiphon. 
Impressions  of  reeds  are  at  the  same 
time  very  common  on  the  bunit  bricks 
of  Xebuchadnexzar's  buildings  from  the 
biicks  having  been  laid  on  matting  when 
in  a soft  state. — H.  C.  R.] 

* TiiU  place  seems  to  be  mentionetl 
in  the  tribute  paid  to  Thothmes  III.  at 
Karnak,  from  Nineveh,  Shinar,  Meso- 
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180.  Tlio  city  is  flividcd  into  two  portions  by  the  river  which 
runs  throu^rh  the  midst  of  it.  'I’hi.s  river  is  the  Eupliratos,  a 
broad,  deep,  swift  streani,  wliieli  ri.ses  in  Armenia,  and  enijUira 
itself  into  the  Erj-tlirc-can  sea.  Tlie  city  wall  is  bronpht  down 
on  l)oth  sides  to  the  edge  of  the  stn^uu : thence,  I'rom  the 
cwners  of  the  wall,  there  is  carried  along  each  bank  of  the  river 
a fence  of  burnt  bricks.  The  houses  are  mostly  throe  and  four 
stori(*s  high  ; the  streets  all  run  in  straight  lines,  not  only  tho.se 
panillel  to  the  river,  but  also  the  cross  streets  which  lead  down 
to  the  water-side.  At  the  river  end  of  th(>se  cross  stret'ts  arc  low 
gates  ill  the  fence  that  skirts  the  stream,  which  are,  like  the 
great  gates  in  the  outer  wall,  of  brass,  and  opai  on  the  water. 

181.  'I'he  outer  wall  is  the  main  defence  of  the  city.  There 
i.S  however,  a second  inner  wall,  of  less  thickness  than  the  first, 
but  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  .strength.*  'llie  centre  of  each 
division  of  the  town  was  occupied  by  a fortress.  In  the  oiu> 
stiHHl  the  palace  of  the  kings,’  surrounded  by  a wail  of  great 


|K>tnniia,  ainl  Babel,  See.,  under  the 
name  of  “ /W,”  the  chief  of  which 
brought  uiinicr  of  bituim-n,  which 
w culled  si/tf  aii.twerin;;  tt*  iifVc,  itH 
modem  mune  in  tho{«e  |>urt8.  aa  Hich 
8uy«,  lu  Ejfj'ptian  Arabic  zifti’  (like 
the  Hebitiw  iift,  Kxod.  il.  tiuun^ 
]iitch,  biiutueti  (Hift),  nml  ineenHo  also. 
(See  Bti'ch'a  letter  in  Utia  ^-K^yptioca, 
p.  etc.).— [(i.  .J 

/.I  iu  indubitably  the  modem  JfU, 
where  the  bitumen  ia  Htill  abundant. 
The  follov\u]^4}uaintdo8cripiiuD  iti given 
by  an  old  traveller: — 

“ Having  ajYent  three  days  and  l»etter, 
from  the  ruins  of  Old  Bubyluii  we  come 
unto  a town  colled  Ait,  inhabited  only 
by  Arabirtiw,  but  very  niinoua.  Near 
unto  which  town  ia  a valley  of  pitch 
very  niarvelloiiM  to  behold,  and  a thing 
almoKt  incmlible,  wherein  are  nituiy 
sprin^nt  throwing  out  nbumlaiitly  a kind 
of  black  Miibdtance.  like  unto  tiu*  and 
pitch,  which  Kerveth  all  the  countries 
tiier(MlK)utA  to  make  staunch  their  Uu'ka 
and  boatfl,  every  one  of  which  npringe 
uiaketh  a noise  like  a smith's  foi*ge  in 
puOiiig  and  blowing  out  the  matter, 
which  never  c'eaacth  night  nor  day,  and 
the  noiai!  is  heard  a mile  off,  swallowing 
up  nil  weighty  things  that  c<»me  u|Mjn  it. 
The  Moors  ciill  it  ‘the  mouth  <»f  hell.'  " 
(C»>lIeclion  of  Voyages  and  'I’ravels  from 
the  Libran,'  of  the  Earl  of  Oxfonl.  2 voU. 
Loudon,  1745.  Vol.  ii.  p.  75-.) 

[The  name  of  this  pliu^e  w as  originally 


/Ai,  or,  witli  a distinctive  epithet  at> 
torho<l,  meaning  “ the  bitu- 

meu  spring.”  In  the  Is  uf  IlerodotUH 
we  have  /hi  with  a Ui*eek  nominatival 
ending.  The  Mine  place  is  probably 
indicated  in  Exm  viii.  15,  21,  31,  where 
we  have  the  Hebnnv  ortliograpliy  of 
NIHK,  or,  in  the  English  version,  Ahava. 
Isidore  of  Charax  writes  the  name  as 
’A«(VoAtt  in  his  Parthian  stations  ^p.  b). 
Ptolemy'  has  'iStscipa  (v.  2t»),  and  the 
Talmud  {/huM:i,ui)  ns  the 

most  northerly  town  uf  Babylonia. 
Zosiinns  also  writes  Adxipa  (iii.  p.  li)5), 
and  Ammianus,  Diacim  (xxiv.  2 i.  Hit 
is  probably  the  same  name  with  a femi- 
nine endmg. — H.  C.  U.] 

* The  “inner  wall”  here  mentioned 
may  have  been  the  wall  of  Nebiichad* 
ncAWir’s  new  city — the  “ inner  city  ” of 
BeroMUs  (Er.  14)  -which  lay  entirely 
within  the  ancient  circuit,  and  h:ul  a 
cirrumfereuce  of  Hinmaa  or  44 

stades. — See  note  ® on  ch.  17J<. 

This  is  the  ma.'ts  or  tnnuiid  still 
called  the  Kasr  or  Palace,  “a  stjuare  of 
7‘mi  yard-**  in  length  and  breadth.”  (Jtich, 
First  Memoir,  p.  22.  ^ It  U an  immense 
pile  of  brickwork,  chiedy  of  the  finest 
kind.  On  it  stand  some  nnuarkable 
ruins  to  which  the  natne  A'O'tr  is  s|)ecially 
applied.  Its  single  tree  which  Hich 
thviught  stnmge  to  the  country',  and  a 
remnant  of  the  hanging-gardens  of 
Nebuchadne/zar,  still  grows  on  <»ne  of 
the  ridges,  but  is  not  h)und  to  deserve 
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slnjiifrtli  and  size : in  the  other  was  the  saered  precinct  of  Jupiter 
Leins,"  a square  enclosure  two  furlonjis  each  way,  with  gates  of 
solid  brass  ; which  was  also  remaining  in  my  time.  In  the 
mi<ldle  of  the  precinct  there  was  a tower  of  solid  masonry,  a 
furlong  in  length  and  breadth,  ujKm  which  was  raised  a second 
tower,  and  on  that  a third,  and  so  on  up  to  eight.  'Ilie  ascent 
to  the  top  is  on  the  outside,  by  a path  which  winds  round  all  tlie 
towers.  When  one  is  about  half-way  up,  one  finds  a resting- 
place  and  seats,  where  persons  are  wont  to  sit  some  time  on 
their  way  to  the  summit.  On  the  topmost  tower  there  is  a 
spacious  temple,  and  inside  the  temj)le  stands  a couch  of  unusual 
size,  ricldy  adorned,  with  a golden  table  by  its  side.  Tliere  is 
no  statue  of  any  kind  set  up  in  the  place,  nor  is  the  chambi'r 
<H‘cupied  of  nights  by  any  one  but  a single  native  woman,  who, 
as  the  Chaldieans,  the  priests  of  this  gtxl,’  allirm,  is  chosen  for 
himself  by  the  deity  out  of  all  the  women  of  the  land. 


the  attention  he.Htnwed  on  it,  since  it 
U of  a kind  very  comniun  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kuphrate.-i. 

[There  can  bo  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  identity  of  the  ruiiw  of  the  Kasr 
with  the  great  palace  of  Babylon  noticeti 
by  IlerudotuH,  and  dcKcribcd  at  more 
length  by  Josephus  from  Berosus  (contr. 
Ap.  i.  19),  because  several  slabs  Ijolong- 
iiig  to  the  original  building  have  been 
found  there  which  bear  inscriptions 
couiiueiuorativo  of  tlie  building  of  the 
palace  by  Nobuclnidiieawir.  For  a ftill 
explanation  of  the  subject,  see  the 
K-ssay  apf»euded  to  HiHik  iii.,  Oil  the 
TojKJgraphy  of  Babylon/’ — H.  C.  K.] 

• The  Biibylonian  w’orship  of  Bel  is 
wcdl  known  to  us  from  Scripture  (Issiiali 
xlvi.  1;  Jerem.  1.  2;  Apoc.  Dan.  xii. 
lb).  There  is  little  doubt  that  lie  was 
(at  lojist  in  the  later  times),  the  re- 
cognised head  of  tiie  Ribylonian  Pan- 
thuoii,  and  thei'efore  pro[>erly  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  their  Zeus  or  Jnjii- 
ter.  (Compare  the  expreasioiw  Jupiter 
Amnit'n,  Jupiter  &c,)  It  has 

been  usual  to  suppose  that  Bel  and 
BiiJil  are  the  same  w'onl,  and  there- 
fore that  the  word  Bel  means  simply 

Lord.”  But  this  is  very  uncertain. 
Bel  is  ^3  in  the  ungiual,  while  Baal  is 
These  uujy  be  distinct  roots. 

[There  are  some  points  of  consider- 
able difficulty  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Bel  at  Babyb)U.  In  the  iuscri|>- 
tions  of  Nebuchudnezziir,  for  msUutcc, 


the  name  of  Bel,  as  a distinct  divinity, 
liai-dly  ever  occurs.  The  great  temple 
of  Biibylon  is  conseeraWd  to  Merodach, 
and  that  go<l  is  the  tutelar  divinity  of 
tlie  city.  In  tlie  As.svrian  inscrijitioiis, 
however,  Bel  is  associated  with  Babylon. 
Pul  and  Tiglath-Piloser  both  sacrificed 
to  him  in  that  city  as  the  supreme  local 
deity,  and  Sargon  .expressly  calls  Baby- 
lon “the  dwelling-place  of  Bel.”  At 
a still  earlier  period,  that  is,  under  the 
old  Chaldfcan  Empire,  Nifi'er  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bel,  and 
the  city  was  named  after  liiin,  an  cx]>la- 
natioD  being  thus  afforded  of  the  many 
traditions  which  point  to  N’ifTer,  f>r*the 
city  of  Belus  (Calneh  of  (aene-sis),  as 
the  primitive  capital  of  Chalda'a.  It 
may  be  prcsnrae^l  from  many  notices, 
both  in  HivcrtHl  and  pn*fauo  history, tliat 
the  worship  of  Bel  ligaiti  superseded 
that  of  Merodacli  at  Babylon  under  the 
Acbaniienian  princes.  See  tlie  Es.say 
on  the  lieligion  of  the  Assj'rions  and 
lUbylunians. — H.  C.  K.] 

® Ctesias  appears  to  have  j^reed  with 
Hertxiotus  in  this  statement  Diodorus, 
wliose  Assyrian  history  seems  to  have 
been  outirtdy  tikcu  from  Cteeias,  com- 
pares the  Chaldieans  of  Babylonia  with 
the  priests  of  Egypt  (ii.  29).  And  it  is 
unquestionable  that  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  conquests  the  Clialdicaus 
were  a priest-caste.  Yet  originally  the 
ap|xdlation  seems  to  have  been  ethnic. 

[It  is  only  recently  that  the  darkness 
which  has  so  long  enveloped  the  history 
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‘i5<3  GliKAT  'I'EMPLK  OF  BELl'S.  B<k>k  T. 

1 82.  They  also  declaim — but  I for  my  part  do  not  credit  it — 
that  the  <r<Kl  comes  down  in  person  info  this  chamber,  and  sleeps 
HjK)ii  the  couch.  This  is  like  the  story  told  by  the  hl'ryptiiUis  of 
what  takes  )ilace  in  their  city  of  Tlndics,*  where  a woman  always 
pas,ses  the  ninrht  in  the  temjile  of  the  Theban  Jujutcr.''  In  each 
case  the  woman  is  siiid  to  be  debarred  all  inter(!ourse  with  men. 
It  is  also  like  the  custom  of  Patara.  in  Ijvcia,  where  the  ])ric.stess 
who  delivers  the  oracle.s,  duriiif;  the  time  that  she  is  .so  em- 
jdoyetl — for  at  Patara  there  is  not  always  an  oracle,^ — is  shut  up 
in  the  temple  every  night. 


of  the  CUahljCfinB  has  been  cleared  up, 
but  wo  are  now  able  to  jtreseiit  a tole- 
rably clear  account  of  thorn.  Tho  Ohal- 
dicftuj*  then  appear  to  have  been  a brancii 
of  thepreat  Uamite  race  of  Akkiuf,  which 
inhabited  Rtbylmiia  from  the  earliest 
times.  With  this  race  originateti  the 
art  of  writing,  the  building  of  cities, 
tlie  institution  of  a reliirious  system, 
and  tlie  cifltivatiou  of  all  science,  anti 
of  astrtmoniy  in  j>articnlar.  Tho  lan- 
g\iage  of  those  Akkiul  presents  jHThupa 
through  its  vocabulary  aflinities  with 
the  Africjin  dialects  on  the  one  side, 
aud  through  its  construction  with  the 
Turanian,  or  those  of  High  Asia,  on  iite 
other.  It  stands  indeed  somewhat  in 
the  same  relaitou  sus  the  Kg^'ptian  to  the 
Semitic  languages,  belonging  as  it  w'oul<l 
seem  to  the  great  }>arent  stock  from 
which  the  trunk-stream  of  the  Semitic 
tongues  also  sprung,  before  thci'e  was  u 
ramification  of  Semitic  dialects,  and 
before  Semitism  even  had  become  sub- 
ject to  its  peculiar  organisation  and 
de\'«)o])meuts.  In  this  primitive  Akka- 
dian tongue,  which  1 have  been  accus- 
tomed generally  to  denominate  Scythic 
fiTun  its  iiojir  coimexioii  with  the  Serthic 
dialect  of  Persia,  were  prescr\e<l  all  the 
scientific  tretitiscs  known  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, lung  after  tiie  Semitic  element 
hafl  bcc«>ific  pretlominant  in  the  land — 
it  was  in  fact  the  language  of  science 
in  the  Kast,  ns  tho  Latin  wa.s  in  Kurope 
during  tho  ini<ldle  ages.  Wlien  Semitic 
tribes  established  an  empire  in  As.«yria 
in  the  loth  eeuturj'  d.c.  they  adopted 
the  al])hal)et  of  the  Akhvl,  and  with 
cerUiin  moditicatioDS  applied  it  to  their 
own  language  ; but  during  the  seven 
centuries  which  follow’ed  of  Semitic 
dominion  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  this 
Assyrian  language  was  merely  used  for 
historical  records  aiul  ofilcial  documents. 
The  mythological,  astronomical,  and 
other  scientific  tablets  fi^und  at  Nineveh 


are  exclusively  in  the  Akkadian  lan- 
guage, and  are  thus  shown  to  belong 
to  a priest-class,  exactly  answering  to 
the  Cliahheans  of  jirofaiio  history  and 
of  tho  book  of  Daniel.  We  thus  see 
how*  it  is  that  the  ChaUhi'ans  (taken 
generally  for  the  Akk*hi)Mrc  s|>okeu  of 
in  the  prophetical  book.n  of  Scripture 
ns  Composing  the  armies  of  the  Semitic 
kings  <»f  Iktbylon  ami  as  the  general 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  while  in 
other  authorities  they  are  distinguishes! 
as  philosophers,  astronomers,  and  magi- 
cians, as,  in  fiict,  tl)c  special  depositaries 
of  science.  It  may  further  be  inferre<l 
that  these  ('haldieau  Akktul  descended 
into  Babylonia  in  very  remote  tim<^ 
from  the  Kunlish  mountains,  for  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Siu^on  the  geographical 
name  of  Akhui  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  mountains  instead  of  tho  veniatmlnr 
title  of  Vartinit  or  Ararat — an  excellent 
illustration  being  thus  affoiHle«i  of  tho 
notices  of  Chaldsoans  in  this  qtmrter  by 
so  many  of  the  Grt'ek  liistorians  nml 
geographers.  This  subject  is  furtlier 
examined  in  Essay  iii.,  appended  to 
Book  vii. 

• Tins  fable  of  the  god  coming  p<T- 
sunnily  into  his  temple  was  coutmry  to 
the  Kgyptmn  Ixdief  in  the  nature  of  the 
gi>dH.  It  WHS  only  a figurative  expres- 
sion, similar  to  tlmt  of  the  Jews,  wlio 
speak  of  Hod  visiting  and  dwelling  in 
his  ht*ly  hill,  and  not  intended  to  be 
taken  litemlly.  (Of  the  women  in  the  * 
ser\*ice  of  Aimni,  see  note  on  Book  ii. 

ch.  :io.)-[0.  W.] 

• Tho  7Viri*«m  Jupiter,  or  god  wor- 
shipi>ed  as  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
city  of  Thelws,  was  Ammon  ^^Ainun). 
Herod<»tus  says  the  Thchiin  I'ather  than 
the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  bccatjse  various 
gtals  were  w<urshipped  in  various  parts  of 
Egypt  as  supreme:  Khetn  at  (’hemmis, 
IMitha  at  Meuqihis,  Kant  Heliopolis.  &c. 

• l‘atara  lay  on  tho  shore,  a little  to 
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Chap.  182,  183. 


GOLDEN  IMAGE  OF  BEL. 


183.  Below,  in  the  same  preeinot,  there  is  a swond  terniile,  in 
which  i.s  a sitting  figure  of  Jupiter,  all  of  gold.  Before  the 
figure  stands  a large  golden  taUe,  and  the  throne  whereon  it 
sit.s,  and  the  base  on  which  the  throne  is  placed,  are  likewise  of 
gold.  The  Chakheans  tokl  me  that  all  the  gold  together  was 
eight  hundred  talents’  weight.  Outsi<le  the  temple  are  two 
altars,  one  of  solid  gold,  on  which  it  is  only  lawful  to  ofi’er  suck- 
lings ; the  other  a common  altar,  hut  of  great  size,  on  which  the 
full-grown  animals  arc  sacrificed.  It  is  also  on  the  great  altar 
that  the  Chakla?ans  burn  the  fmnkincense,  which  is  offered  to 
the  amount  of  a thoiusand  talents’  weight,  every  year,  at  the 
fe.stival  of  the  G(k1.  In  the  time  of  Cynis  there  was  likewise  in 
this  temple  a figure  of  a man,  twelve  cubits  high,  entirely  of 
solid  gold.  I myself  did  not  see  this  figure,  but  I relate  what 
the  Chaldmans  report  concerning  it.  Darius,  the  s<m  of  Hystas- 
j)cs,  plotted  to  carry  the  statue  off,  but  had  not  the  hardihootl 
to  lay  his  hands  upon  it.  Xerxes,  however,  the  son  of  1 tarius, 
killed  the  priest  who  forliade  him  to  move  the  statue,  and  took 
it  away.*  llesides  the  oruaments  which  I have  mentioned,  there 
are  a large  number  of  private  offerings  in  this  holy  precinct.^ 


tlio  cast  of  the  Xantliua  (StraVto  xiv. 
p.  951  \ Ptol.  V.  5).  Scyljuc  (Peripl, 
p.  9-0  seenifl  to  place  it  some  diatanco 
up  the  stream,  but  liis  text  is  probably 
comipt  in  this  place.  The  site  is  fixed 
with  certainty  by  ruins  an<l  inscriptions 
(Beaufort’s  Kammania,  p.  5 ; Ionian 
Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p,  83 ; Fellows’s  Lycia, 
p.  416  to  p.  419),  and  the  name  still 
adheres  to  the  place. 

Accorcling  to  Servius  (atl  ^’En.  iv.  145) 
Apollo  delivered  oraclew  here  during  the 
six  winter  montlia,  w'hile  during  the  six 
summer  months  he  gave  reKjMmses  at 
Delos.  Compare  Her.  ()d.  iii.  4,  64. 

■*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
was  done  by  Xerxes  after  the  revolt  of 
Babylon,  of  which  Ctesios  s]>eaks  (Exc. 
Pers.  § 9:i).  Arrian  relates  that  Xerxes 
not  only  plimdcrt‘d  but  the 

tomple  on  his  retuni  from  Greece  (vii. 
17;  comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  lo49).  It  is 
likely  that  the  revolt  was  connectetl 
with  the  disasters  of  the  Grecian  ex}>e- 
dition,  and  that  Xerxes,  on  taking  the 
city,  rnaltreate<l  the  priests,  plundered 
the  temple,  and  diiniuishe<l  its  strength 
as  a fortress,  to  which  purjioae  it  may 
have  l>ecn  turned  during  the  siege.  But 
the  KorrioKu^fP  of  Arrian  is  too  strong 
a worth  It  may  be  reraarke^i  that  Strabo 
uses  the  milder  term  Kariffircunv. 

VOL.  I. 


* The  great  temple  of  Babylon,  re- 
garding which  the  Greeks  have  left  so 
many  notices,  is  l>oyoml  all  doubt  to  l>e 
identified  with  the  enormous  mound 
which  is  nameil  MujcHiheh  by  Kich,  but 
to  which  the  Arabs  universally  apply 
the  title  of  iSahU,  In  the  description, 
however,  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this 
famous  building  he  would  seem  to  have 
blended  architectural  details  wliich  ap- 
plied in  reality  to  two  different  sites;  Ins 
measurement  of  a stade  square  answering 
pretty  well  to  the  circumference  of  Babil. 
and  his  notices  also  of  the  chajiels  and 
altars  of  the  jpxi  being  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  acennuts  preserved  in  tho 
inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  tho 
high  place  of  Merodach  at  Babylon ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevation 
ot  seven  stages  one  above  tho  other,  and 
tho  construction  of  a shrine  for  the  di- 
vinity at  the  summit  of  tho  pile,  »mist 
necessarily  refer  to  the  temple  of  tlie 
Planets  of  tho  Seven  Spheres  at  Ikir- 
sippa.  now  represented  by  the  ruins  of 
Birs-Nimnid.  A full  account  of  both  of 
these  temples  is  given  from  tlio  Cunei- 
form Inscriptifins  at  the  close  of  Book 
iii.,  “ On  the  T<qK)gmphy  of  Babylon,” 
to  which  accordingly  tlie  reader  is  re- 
ferred.—[H.  C.  K.J 

S 
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2;j8  SOVEUEIGNR  of  BAHYLON— SEMIRAMIS.  1!<x>k  I. 

184.  ^Inny  sovereigns  have  rnlwl  over  this  city  of  Bahylon, 
ainl  lent  tlieir  aid  to  the  building  of  its  walls  and  the  adoruiuent 
of  its  temj)les,  of  whom  I shall  make  mention  in  my  Assyrian 
liistorj’.  Among  them  two  were  women.  Of  these,  the  earlier, 
ealled  Semiramis,  held  the  throne  live  genemtions  Ix'fore  the 
later  princess.*  She  raised  cerbxin  embanktntnds  well  worthy  of 
insjK'etion,  in  the  plain  near  Baliylon,  to  control  the  river,  which, 
till  then,  lused  to  overflow,  and  flood  the  whole  conntrj'  round 
about 

18i).  The  later  of  the  two  qu(«ns,  whose  name  wa.s  Nitoeris.  a 
wiser  princess  than  her  predecessor,  not  only  left  l)ehind  her,  as 
memorials  of  her  occujtancy  of  the  throne,  the  works  which  I 
shall  presently  describe,  but  also,  oliseiwdng  the  great  jwwer  and 
re.stless  enterprise  of  the  Medes,  who  had  taken  so  large  a 
number  of  cities,  and  among  them  Nineveh,  and  expecting  to  be 
attJicked  in  her  turn,  made  all  jiossible  exertions  to  increase  the 
ilefences  of  her  empire.  And  first,  whereas  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  traverses  the  city,  ran  formerly  with  a straight  course"  to 
Babylon,  she,  by  certain  excavations  which  she  made  at  some 
distance  up  the  stream,  rendered  it  so  winding  that  it  comes 
tlu"ce  several  timers  in  sight  of  the  same  village,  a village  in 
Assyria,  which  is  called  Anlericca  and  to  tliis  day,  they  whf) 
would  go  from  our  sea  to  Babylon,  on  dese-ending  to  the  river 
touch  three  times,  and  on  three  different  days,  at  this  very  place. 
She  also  made  an  embankment  along  each  ,sid(^  of  the  Euphratt^i, 
wonderful  lx>th  for  breadth  and  height,  and  dug  a basin  for  a 
lake  a great  way  above  Babylon,  close  alongside  of  the  stream, 
which  was  sunk  everywhere  to  the  point  where  they  came  to 
water,  and  was  of  such  breiulth  that  the  whole  circuit  fheasured 
foiu"  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  'llie  soil  dug  out  of  this 
Isisin  was  made  use  of  in  the  embankments  along  the  waterside. 
When  the  excavation  was  finished,  she  had  stones  brought,  and 
bordered  with  them  the  entire  margin  of  the  res(«rvoir.  Tln-se 
two  things  were  done,  the  river  made  to  wind,  and  the  lake 
excavated,  that  the  stream  might  lx>  slacker  by  reason  of  the 


* Scaligcrpropofl<»d  to  read  “//yvgene- 
mtionrt  ” iiiateail  of  *'  five.’*  Vitringa  auc- 
geat«.*d  “fifteen.”  I^ith  wu»lie<Ho identify 
tlie  t^uiiramia  «»f  Herotlotua  with  that  of 
Ctcaiaa.  But  they  are  twi>  entirely  dia* 
tinct  peraonacea.  See  the  Kaaaya  ap- 
pended to  thiH  volumo,  Kawiy  viii.,  “ ()u 
the  History  of  the  later  Babylouiaiis.*' 


’ Ardericcji  ia  probablv  the  modem 
Akkerhif,  which  was  on  the  line  of  the 
original  AviAr  dfii/c/ia,  or  Ibiyal  Kiver, 
a canal  madtt  ftip  purposes  of  iirigation. 
No  such  cuttingH  as  those  here  described 
by  Herodotua  can  ever  have  exietofl. — 
[H.  C.  K.] 
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Chap.  184-187.  NITOCRIS— IIEH  GREAT  WORKS.  2.')9 

number  of  curves,  and  the  voyage  be  rendered  circuitous,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  it  might  Ik?  nece.ssary  to  skirt  the 
lake  and  so  make  a long  round.  All  these  works  were  on  that 
side  of  Babylon  where  the  puK-tes  lay,  and  the  roads  into  Media 
wore  the  straightest,  and  the  aim  of  the  queen  in  making  them 
was  to  prevent  the  !Medes  from  holding  intercourse  with  the 
Baliyloniaus,  and  so  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  her  affairs. 

18().  While  the  soil  from  the  excavation  was  being  thus  used 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  Nitocris  engaged  also  in  another 
undertaking,  a mere  by-work  compared  with  tho.se  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  city,  as  I said,  was  divndod  by  the  river 
into  two  distinct  portions.  Under  the  former  kings,  if  a man 
wanted  to  pass  from  one  of  these  divisions  to  the  other,  he  had 
to  cross  in  a bout ; which  mast,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  very 
troublesome.  Accordingly,  while  she  was  digging  the  lake, 
NiRxjris  betliought  herself  of  tuniing  it  to  a use  wliich  should  at 
once  remove  this  inconvenience,  and  enable  her  to  leave  another 
monument  of  her  reign  over  Babylon.  8he  gave  orders  for  the 
hewing  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  and  when  tliey  were  ready 
and  the  laisin  was  excavate<l,  she  turned  the  entire  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  into  the  cutting,  and  thus  for  a time,  while  the 
basin  was  filling,  the  natural  channel  of  the  river  was  left  dry. 
Forthwith  she  set  to  w’ork,  and  in  the  first  place  lined  the  banks 
of  the  stream  within  the  city  with  quays  of  burnt  brick,  and  also 
bricked  the  landing-places  opposite  the  river-gates,  adopting 
throughout  the  saine  fa.shion  of  brickwork  which  had  lu'cn  used 
in  the  town  wall ; after  which,  with  the  materials  which  had 
l)cen  pri'pared,  she  built,  as  near  the  middle  of  the  towm  as 
possible,  a stone  bridge,  the  blocks  whereof  were  bound  together 
with  iron  and  lead.  In  the  daytime  square  wooden  platforms 
were  laid  along  from  pier  to  pier,  on  wliich  the  inhabitants 
cros.sed  the  stream ; but  at  night  they  were  withdrawn,  to  pre- 
vent people  piussing  from  side  to  side  in  the  dark  to  commit 
roblH’rics.  When  the  river  hud  filled  the  cutting,  and  the  bridge 
wa.s  finished,  the  Euplirates  was  tumeil  back  again  into  its  ancient 
bed  ; and  thus  tbe  basin,  transformed  suddenly  into  a lake,  was 
seen  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  and  the  inha- 
bitants, by  help  of  the  basin,  obtained  the  advantage  of  a bridge. 

187.  It  was  this  same  prince.ss  by  whom  a remarkable  dece{>- 
tion  was  planned.  She  had  her  tomb  constructed  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  princijnd  gateways  of  the  city,  high  aliove  the 
heads  of  the  pas,sers  by,  with  tliis  insc-riptiou  cut  up>n  it : — “ If 
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there  l)o  one  ninons;  my  successors  on  tlio  throne  of  l?al)vlon 
wlio  is  in  wiitit  of  treasure,  let  liim  open  my  tomb,  and  take  as 
much  as  lie  choases, — not,  however,  unless  he  be  truly  in  want, 
for  it  will  not  be  for  his  po(«l.”  This  tomb  eontiinictl  untouched 
until  Darius  came  to  the  kingdom.  To  him  it  seemed  a mon- 
strous thing  that  he  should  lie  unable  to  use  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  town,  and  that  a sum  of  money  should  be  lying  iille,  and 
moreover  inviting  his  grasp,  and  he  not  seize  ujion  it.  Now  he 
could  not  use  the  gate  because,  as  he  drove  through,  the  dead 
body  would  have  been  over  his  head.  Accordingly  he  opened 
the  tomb  ; but  instead  of  money,  found  finly  the  dead  laxly,  and 
a writing  which  said — “ Hadst  thou  not  been  insatiate  of  pelf, 
and  careless  how  thou  gottest  it,  thou  wouldst  not  have  broken 
ojien  the  sepidclm's  of  the  dead.” 

188.  'J’he  exix>dition  of  Gyms  was  undertaken  against  the  son 
of  this  princes.s,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father  Laby- 
netus,'  and  was  king  of  tlie  Assyrians.  'I’he  Great  King,  when 
he  goes  to  the  wars,  is  always  supplied  with  provisions  carefully 
prepared  at  home,  and  with  cattle  of  his  ovvn.  Wafer  too  from 
the  river  Choaspes,  which  flows  by  Su.sa,'*  is  taken  with  him  for 
his  drink,  ns  that  is  the  only  wabT  which  the  kings  of  Persia 
taste.'  Wherever  he  travels,  he  is  attendixl  by  a munber  of 
four-wheeled  cars  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  the  Choaspes  water, 
reiuly  Ixiiled  for  ust',  and  stored  in  flagons  of  silver,  is  moved 
with  him  from  place  to  place. 

18!).  Cyrus  on  his  way  to  Babylon  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Gyndes,*  a ‘stream  which,  rising  in  the  Maticnian  inoun- 


“ Herodotus  probably  regards  thU 
lAbynctiia  iw  the  son  of  the  king  men^ 
tioned  in  chap.  74. 

* Fur  a description  of  iho  situation 
and  present  state  of  Susa,  note  on 
Book  iii.  ch.  08.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Choaspes  ia  the  modem  Ko  Utu)*. 
(Sec  Journal  of  the  Geogrnph.  Soc.,  vol. 
ix.4»art  i.  pp.  8H,  89.) 

* This  statement  of  Herodotus  in 
echoed  by  various  writers  (Plutarcb,  de 
Kxil.  vol.  ii.  p.  601,  1);  Athenu'iis, 
Dcipnosoph.  ii,  p.  171;  Solinus,  P«- 
Ivhist.  xli.  p.  83;  Kiistatb.  od  Diony.s. 
Perieg.  1073,  &c.).  Some  add  to  it,  that 
no  one  but  the  king  (Solin.  1.  ».  c.),  or 
no  one  blit  the  king  ami  his  eldest  son 
(AgathcKilee,  Kr.  5),  might  drink  the 
Choaspes  water.  What  most  say  of  the 
Choaspes,  Strabo  rejMjrts  of  the  Kulanis 
(xv.  p.  Io43),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxi.  A) 


mentions  both  names.  Hut  these  two 
writers  are  probably  mistaken  in  re- 
garding tlie  Kuloms  and  Choasj^es  as 
different  rivers.  The  tonn  Kulirus  (Ulai 
of  Daniel)  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  eastern  Virancli  of  the  Kcrkhah^ 
which,  leaving  the  main  stream  at  /*<«- 
I‘nl,  joined  the  Shapur,  and  fltiwed  into 
the  K>irnn  at  .l/not*.  (See  Loftus,  Chal- 
drea  and  Susuma,  pp.  424-480.)  The 
water  of  both  the  A*»ir»/n  and  the  KerHuIi 
is  said  at  the  present  dtiy  to  >>e  excellent, 
and  the  natives  vaunt  the  superinrity  of 
these  two  rivers  over  all  other  streams  or 
springs  in  the  world  (Journal  of  Geogr. 
t^ciety,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  89). 

• Tho  Oyndes  is  undoubtedly  the 
since,  — firstly,  — there  is  no 
otlicr  min'r/oWr  stream  after  the  lower 
Zab  on  the  road  between  Ssirdis  and 
Susa  (vide  infra,  v.  .^»’2) ; and  secondly, 
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nins  throiifjli  the  country  of  the  1 hmlaniims,*  and  empties 
itself  into  the  river  Tigris.  'I'he  Tigris,  after  receiving  tlie  Gyndes, 
Hows  on  by  tlie  city  of  Opi.s,®  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Erytlirrean  sea.  When  Cyrus  reached  this  stream,  which  could 
only  be  jMiss(‘d  in  boats,  one  of  the  sacred  white  horses  accom- 
panying his  march,  full  of  spirit  and  high  mettle,  walked  into 
the  water,  and  tried  to  cross  by  himself;  but  the  current  seizisl 
him,  swept  him  along  with  it,  and  drowned  him  in  its  dejiths. 
('yrus,  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  the  river,  threatened  so  to 
break  its  strength  that  in  future  even  women  should  cross  it 
easily  without  wetting  their  knees.  Accordingly  he  put  oil’  for 
a time  his  attack  on  liabylon,  and,  dividing  his  army  into  two 

HO  other  river  of  any  consequence  could  selected  by  tho  Kurdish  emirs  for  their 
have  to  be  crossed  betwt^m  the  ramm-  residence  about  five  centuries  back  on 
taitis  and  the  Tif^ria  on  the  march  from  account  of  the  strength  of  tho  position. 
Aghatana  to  Babylon.  Were  it  not  for  Aapidt'toi  may  very  well  mean  **  tho 
these  circumstfUJcos  tho  river  Oorujlr^  holders  of  the  passes,*’  and  thiia  exm*tly 
which  ia  actually  dividetl  at  Mendalli  apply  to  tho  tnbes  along  the  banks  of 
into  a multitude  of  petty  streams,  and  the  up|K;r  A'^dAi/i.—  H.C.R.] 
completely  aliaorbcd  in  irrigatiou,  might  * This  U the  plain  meaning  of  Hero- 
seem  to  have  a better  claim  (Jour,  of  dotus,  who  has  therefore  been  accused 
UtKvgr.  Soc.  ut  sup.  p.  4r>^.  of  ignorance  by  lionnell  (Geogi*aphy  of 

* These  Matieni  oiv  not  to  be  con-  Hero<l.  § p.  2o2).  But  the  situation 

founded  with  the  Matieni  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Opis  is  uncertain.  Strabo,  by  calling 
who  may  have  Isjeii  of  tho  same  mce  it  lUi  empr>rium  (xvi.  p.  lOol)  might 
(query,  Me<lt^  ? the  d of  Mada  passing  lead  us  to  imagine  that  its  position  was 
into  t,  as  in  Saiiro-//w/<r),  but  were  a low  down  the  river.  Xenophon’s  narra- 
distinct  |mople.  Henxlotus  seems  to  tive  (Atmb.  il.  iv.  it  must  be 

iiHsign  to  thcs«.<  Matieni  the  wliolo  of  the  gritnted,  makes  this  imjHtssible.  Still, 
inoniitaiii  range  from  the  sources  of  the  however,  Opis  may  have  been  a little 
Uiyulah  near  Hamadaii  to  those  of  the  l>elow  the  jimctioii  of  the  iJiyalah  with 
Jow  (Araxes^j  near  Krzeroum  in  Up|»er  the  Tigi'is,  or  at  the  |K>int  of  continence. 
Annonui  (vide  infra,  ch. [If  wo  remember  that  Xenophon’s 

(The  tenn  Matieni  may  perhaps  be  a Median  Wall  is  the  cnceinU*  of  liabvlon. 
inero  generic  word  for  **  people.”  The  and  that  the  Oi*ceks  crossed  tho  '/igris 
Ikibyloniau  word,  at  any  rate,  which  is  at  Sittace,  which  was  on  the  road  from 
ustnl  for  a country  may  be  rejwl  as  uuiht  Babylon  to  Susa,  wo  can  itardly  fail  of 
11}  the  singular,  and  lao/o/'*  or  nt>tti‘in  in  identifying  tho  Ififjnith  with  the  Physciis 
the  plural,  being  in  fact  i<leiiticiil  with  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  ii.  iv.  25),  and*  thus 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  HIS. — H. CMC]  1‘ecognising  Opis  in  tho  ruins  of  A7or/<yV, 

• No  other  writer  mentions  Danla-  iitRU*  the  conHuenco  of  the  two  rivers, 

niaus  ill  these  pirts.  it  has  l>een  pro-  The  name  of  Bhysoiis  pn»bably  comes 
{Hised  to  rcivd  Jji  Aopedisv, — 8/  'Ap^c-  frtuii //"/hm/.u,  the  title  in  the  inscriptions 
v'lwv^ — and  8ia  Lapviwv.  The  only  va*  of  the  district  of  Snlitiumifhf  through 
rious  reading  in  tlic  M^SS.  favours  the  which  tho  Diyfilah  flows.  In  the  name 
last  emendation.  It  is  SiopSaWwi',  which  of  OpU  wo  have  perhaps  a Greek  nomi- 
1ms  all  the  letters  of  ^oipviuv  with  a nativul  ending  as  in  Is.  Tho  cuneiform 
single  <hslocutioii.  The  ruins  of  ihLuvh  orthography  U //»//oyi,  and  I rather 
still  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Zamaeuii  think  that  Khtifuji  is  a mere  corniption 
iKjforc  it  joins  the  Diyulah,  and  Indore  of  the  original  name.  The  name  of  Sit- 
tho  unite<l  rivers  issue  from  the  moun*  tace,  or,  more  pio|>erly,  Pwittacc,  seems 
tains  luto  the  [daiii  of  ShiOo  izui\  to  bo  written  in  the  inscriptions  as  hit- 

[It  must  be  confesso<l,  however,  that  without  the .Scythic guttural  tenni- 

Ihu  ti-  h iuu«  not  been  u place  of  any  con-  nation.  It  must  have  been  situated  at 
se<|ueiice  cither  in  tho  luicieut  or  mmlorn  least  Jis  low  <lowii  the  Tigris  as  the  mo- 
go«»graphy  of  the  country.  It  wiw  merely  deni  fort  of  the  Zobeid  chief. — H.C.U.] 
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parts,  he  marked  out  by  ropes  one  hundred  and  eighty  trenches 
on  each  side  of  the  Gyndcs,  leading  off  from  it  in  all  directions, 
and  setting  Ids  army  to  dig,  some  on  one  side  of  the  river,  .some 
on  the  other,  he  accomplished  his  thri'at  by  the  aid  of  so  great  a 
number  of  hands,  but  not  \\'ithout  losing  tluTcby  the  whole 
summer  season. 

lift).  Having,  however,  thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Gjmdes,"  by  dispersing  it  through  three  hundnsl  and  sixty 
channels,  Cyrus,  with  tlie  fir.st  approach  of  the  ensuing  sjiring, 
marched  forward  against  Babylon.  The  Babylonians,  encam|x;d 


* llenocll  sensibly  remarks  (p.  20*2) 
that  the  story  of  Cvrus's  dividing  the 
Oyndes  ia  a very  childish  oni*,  in  the 
mnnner  m trAic/t  tY  is  U4d.  He  Buppoaes 
that  the  river  was  bwoIIcu,  and  that  the 
8ole  object  of  Cyrua  wtis  to  elfect  tlie 
poMoge.  Blit  this  explanation  ia  unsa- 
tisfactory. It  ia  not  conceivable  that 
Cyrus  proceeded  against  Babylon  un- 
prej>ar^  for  the  passage  of  great  ri- 
vers. }k>ats  must  have  abounded  on 
the  streams,  and  i*aft«  sup|H>rted  by  in- 
flated skins,  which  were  in  constant  use 
ujKm  them,  as  the  Ninirud  sculptures 
show,  could  have  been  constructed  ra- 
pidly. Even  if  it  hail  been  necessary  to 
divide  the  Gyndcs,  in  order  to  make  it 
foiilable,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  entirely  dispersing  it,  and  so  wasting 
a whole  summer.  And  if  this  w*as  the 
only  means  by  which  Cyrus  could  iwuss 
the  comjKii'ativel^  small  stream  of  the 
Diydlah,  how  did  he  get  across  the 
Tigris  ? 

If  we  accept  the  fact  of  the  diaiHimiou, 
the  true  explanation  would  seem  to  be, 
that  CjTUB  had  already  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the 
means  which  he  subse»piently  adopted, 
uinl  thought  it  ncceasaiy  to  pmetiso  his 
aiTiiy  in  the  iu*t  of  draining  off  the  waters 
from  a stream  of  moderate  .lize  before  at- 
tempting the  far  greater  work  of  making 
the  Euphrates  for»lablo.  He  may  not 
have  been  aware  of  the  artificial  reser- 
voir which  reiidereil  hia  bisk  at  Babylon 
comparatively  easy,  or  not  have  antici- 
pated the  neglect  w’hich  converted  a 
means  of  defence  to  the  assailed  into  a 
ixmvenience  to  the  assailing  party. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Grote  ac- 
cepU  the  nan*ative  of  Heruilotus  as  it 
stands.  ap{KU'ently  seeing  in  it  no  im- 
probability. At  least  1m)  offers  no  ex- 
planation of  the  conduct  of  Cyfus  (Hist, 
of  Ore»*ce,  vol.  iv.  j>p.  J84,  285). 


[I  incline  to  regard  the  whole  story 
08  a fable,  embodying  some  |>-»pular  tni- 
dition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
great  hydraulic  works  on  the  DiijitUth 
below  the  Hamai*an  hills,  whore  the 
river  has  been  dammed  across  to  niise 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  a perfect  net- 
wt)rk  of  canals  have  l>cen  opened  out 
from  it  on  cither  side.  Tlio  principal  of 
these  canals  to  the  oast,  now  named 
Behviroz  {Bapdapo9  in  Tbeophoncs.  and 
Bnraz  r»«/,  or  h(>g  river,’*  of  the 
Arabs  I,  is  apparently  of  extreme  anti- 
quity, the  stream  Imving  workeil  itself 
a bed  in  the  alluvial  soil  nearly  50  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  country.  There 
iu*e  fully  360  streams  of  water  derivetl 
from  the  iHydUxh^  including  all  the 
branch  cuts  from  the  seven  great  canals. 
If  Cyrus  did  indeed  execute  these  works, 
his  object  must  have  been  to  furnish 
means  of  irrigation  to  the  country,  and 
such  a motive  was  scarcely  likely  to 
have  influenced  him  when  he  was  con- 
ducting a hostile  expedition  {^;ainst  Ba- 
bylon. Moreover,  if  he  marched  u|k)U 
Babylon  by  the  high  road  leading  from 
the  Persian  mountains,  he  wouhi  have 
had  no  occasion  to  cross  the  IHtjdUdt  at 
all.  The  direct  route  must  liiive  fol- 
lowed the  h'fl  bank  of  the  river  to 
t>pis,  near  which  was  the  passage  of  the 
Tigns. 

The  name  of  the  river  Gyndcs  is  pro- 
bably deriveil  from  the  cuueifonn  A'Au- 
a city  and  dwtrict  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  adjoining  ihtpu.d.o,  which  is 
mentioned  in  tlie  annals  of  Sardaua- 
palus.  It  is  at  any  rate  worthy  of  rc- 
nuirk  that  all  the  names  by  which  this 
river  has  been  known  in  modern  times, 
Tlorttfmi,  Siiirntoif  Sohrtctin,  and  /YiydAiA, 
ai*o  those  of  cities  on  its  banks,  and  the 
same  system  of  nomenclature  may  very 
well  l>e  8up{K)scil  to  have  existed  in  an- 
tiquity.— H.  C.  it.] 
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witliout  tlieir  walls,  awaitwl  his  coming.  A hattle  was  fought  at 
a short,  di.stance  from  the  city,  iu  which  the  Baiiylonians  were 
defeated  by  the  Persian  king,  whereuiion  they  withdrew  within 
their  defences.  Here  they  shut  themselves  up,  and  made  light 
of  his  siege,  having  laid  in  a store  of  provisions  for  many  years 
in  j)reparation  against  this  attack ; for  when  they  .siw  Cyrus 
conqu(!ring  nation  after  nation,  they  were  convinced  that  ho 
would  never  stop,  and  that  their  turn  would  come  at  last 

191.  Cyrus  was  now  reduced  to  great  jierplcxity,  as  time  went 
on  and  he  made  no  progress  against  tlie  place.  In  this  flistress 
either  some  one  made  the  suggestion  to  liim,  or  he  bethought 
himself  of  a jdan,  which  he  pna-eeded  to  put  in  execution.  He 
placed  a [wrtiou  of  his  army  at  the  point  where  the  river  enters 
the  city,  and  another  body  at  the  back  of  the  place  where  it 
issues  forth,  with  ordere  to  march  into  the  town  by  the  be<l  f>f 
the  stream,  as  soon  as  the  water  became  shallow  enough:  he 
then  himself  drew  off  witli  the  unwarlike  portion  of  his  host,  and 
made  for  the  place  where  Nitocris  dug  the  basin  for  the  river, 
where  he  did  exactly  what  she  had  done  formerly : ho  turned 
the  Euphrates  by  a canal  into  the  basin,’  which  was  then  a 
marsh,  on  which  the  river  .sank  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
natural  Ixxl  of  the  stream  became  fordable.  Hereujiou  the 
Persians  who  had  been  left  for  the  purpose  at  Babylon  by  the 
river-side,  entered  the  stream,  which  had  now  sunk  so  a.s  to 
reach  about  midway  up  a man’s  thigh,  and  thus  got  into  the 
town.  Had  the  Babylonians  been  ajiprised  of  what  Cyrus  was 
about,  or  had  they  noticed  their  danger,  tliey  would  never  have 
allowed  the  Persians  to  enter  the  city,  but  would  have  destroyed 
them  utterly ; for  they  would  have  made  fast  all  the  street-gates 
which  gave  up<ju  the  river,  and  mounting  upon  the  walls  along 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  would  so  have  caught  the  enem)'  us  it 
wore  in  a trap.  But,  lus  it  was,  the  Persians  came  ujion  them 
by  surprise  and  so  took  the  city.  Owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the 
place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  centnd  parts  (as  the  residents  at 
Babylon  declare)  long  after  the  outer  jKirtions  of  the  town  were 
taken,  knew  nothing  of  what  had  ehaueed,  but  as  they  were 
engaged  in  a festival,  continued  dancing  and  revelling  until  they 


’ Mr.  Grote  aavs  tbat  Cyrus  ‘‘caused 
muither  reservoir  and  an<tther  canal  of 
coumiunicittiou  to  be  dug,  by  means 
of  H'hicb  be  ditiw  off  the  water  of  the 
Eupbriitea  ” (vol  iv.  p.  ‘JK5).  But  He- 
rodotus says  tbat  be  turned  the  river 


inU)  tbo  name  re8er\  oir — is  t \l- 
finjv — which  was  at  the  time  a marsh 
— ioOffay  *Kos.  An<l  indeed,  bad 
he  done  otlierR’ise,  ho  would  have  ex- 
pended time  and  labour  very  unneces- 
sarily. 
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leiirnt  tlie  captimj  but  too  certiiinly.  Such,  tlicii,  wore  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  first  taking  of  Bal)ylon.* 

192.  Among  many  pn>ofs  which  1 shall  bring  forward  of  the 
jKjwcr  and  re.sources  of  the  Babylonians,  the  following  is  of 
8|H‘cial  aecouiit.  The  whole  country  und(*r  the'doiuinion  of  the 
Persians,  besides  paying  a fixed  tribute,  is  parcelled  out  into 
divisions,  which  have  to  su]ij)ly  fo(xl  to  the  Great  King  and  his 
army  tluring  different  portions  of  the  year."  Now  out  of  the 
twelv(!  months  which  go  to  a year,  the  district  of  Babylon 
furnishes  fixxl  during  four,  the  other  regions  of  Asia  during 
eight ; by  which  it  aj)[)cars  that  As.syria,  in  n-spect  of  resources, 
is  one-third  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  Of  all  the  Persian  govern- 
ments, or  satrapies  lus  they  are  called  by  the  natives,'  this  is  by 
far  the  best.  When  Tritantmehmes,  son  of  Artabazus,"  held  it 
of  the  king,  it  brought  him  in  an  artaba  of  silver  every  day. 
The  artaba  is  a I’ersian  meiusure,"  and  hohls  tlma*  chomixes 
more  tlian  the  luedimnus  of  the  Athenians.  He  also  had. 


• Herodotus  inteiuls  contrast  this 
first  capture  with  the  seanul  cn[)ture  hy 
Darius  Hy»taa|H‘j4,  of  wliich  lie  speaks 
in  tlie  latter  portion  of  the  thirtl  Hook. 
\V©  learn,  however,  hy  the  inode  of 
M{>ecch  used,  tlmt  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  former  occasion  on  which  the  city 
of  Biibylon  had  been  taken  by  an  enemy. 

® See  the  ICtway  appended  to  Hook  lii., 
“On  the  Poi^iau  System  of  Adminis* 
tnitioii  and  Government.** 

* The  native  orthography  of  the  word, 
which  the  Greeks  wrote  ffarpdmjs^  is 
“ khshatnipd.*’  It  U found  twice  in  the 
llehistun  inHcription  (Col.  in.  1.  14  mid 
1.  ;>5).  The  etymology  has  i»een  much 
disputed  '.see  Gcaeu.  Hebr.  l^ex.  p.  41. 
Eng.  e<l.);  but,  as  “ klishatnun  *’  is  useil 
thixmgUout  the  iuscriptiuus  for  “crowm" 
or  “ empire,”  we  can  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken in  regarding  “ kh-shatrapa  ” as 
formed  of  the  two  roots  “ khshati'am.’* 
ami  “ j»a.*’  The  latter  word  signities  in 
Sanskrit  **to  preserve,  uphold,"  whence 
it  apiiears  that  a Satrap  is  **  one  who 
upholds  the  crown.*’  (Gf.  Col.  Hawlin- 
sun’s  V«>cubulary  of  the  ancient  Peixiau 
language,  pp.  1 Kl-7.) 

3 Wo  hear  of  a Tiitanta'chmos,  “ son 
of  brother  of  l>ariiis  Hystas- 

jves,’’  in  Hook  vii.  ch.  fnnn  w’hich 
place  it  might  appear  that  this  passage 
should  Ihj  corrected,  jiut  w«*  cannot  bo 
sure  tluit  the  same  {>ersoQ  is  intende<l  in 
both  instances.  Indet^d,  as  Hurmlotus 
seciuB  to  H[>eHk  of  his  omii  {KTcfoiml 


knowle<lge,  it  is  probable  that  the  Tri- 
tant4cchnu*8  hero  mentioned  was  Satrap 
of  Babylon  at  tlie  time  of  Herodotus’s 
visit  (about  H.C.  in  which  case  it  is 
scarcely  poMible  tiiat  he  should  have 
been  tlie  same  j>er«ou  who  IW  yeare  be- 
fore was  one  of  the  six  superior  geuemU 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

[The  name  of  Tritantmchmea  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  because  it  points  to 
the  Vedic  traditions,  which  the  Persians 
brought  with  them  from  the  Indus,  and 
of  the  currency  of  which  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes  wc  Imve  tlius  distinct  evidence. 
The  name  moans  •*  strong  as  Tritau*' — 
this  title,  which  etymologically  means 
“three-bodied,"  being  the  Sanscrit  and 
Zend  fonn  of  the  famous  Feridun  of 
Persian  roinaiioe,  who  divided  the  world 
between  his  tht'ee  sous,  Seim,  Tur,  and 
Erij.— H.C.U.] 

* This  is  the  same  name  as  the  wyJcf* 
of  modern  Egypt,  and.  like  the  met/iVanMn, 
is  a corn  measure.  The  anUh  is  nearly 
five  English  bushels,  and  contains  8 mol. 
This,  too,  is  the  Latin  modiw^  which  hist 
was  equal  to  oiic-sixth  of  the  Greek  me- 
diuuvis.  Hut  the  anivft  differs  in  quan- 
tity from  the  atitiha. 

1 rmrd'Wotfss  48  oAiCTiww,  or  T.alin  modii 
1 mfniins -ii  ch'i’nices, 

1 = .">1  (48-+-3). 

1 little  more  tlian  m'flu. 

1 = nearly  I peck,  Engliiii. 

1 arhi6(i  =:  about  1|  bushel. — [G.W.] 
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belonging  to  bis  own  private  stud,  besides  war-horses,  eight 
hundred  stallions  and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  twenty  to  each 
stallion.  Bt'sides  whieh  be  kept  so  great  a number  of  Indian 
hounds,^  that  four  large  villages  of  the  plain  were  exempted  from 
all  other  charges  on  condition  of  finding  them  in  food. 

lR.‘k  But  little  rain  falls  in  Assyria,®  enough,  however,  to 
make  the  torn  begin  to  sprout,  after  which  the  plant  is  nourished 
and  the  oars  funned  by  means  of  irrigation  from  the  river.® 

* Concerning  tlie.se  fiinious  dogs  aeo  at  Nineveh.  They  are  of  small  size, 
Balir’n  Ctcuitw  (Imlic.  Kxticri't.  § 5),  ainl  are  indcribod  with  the  name  of  the 
and  ArUt.  Hist.  All.  viii.  dog,  which  w commonly  a wort!  iiidica- 

ModoU  of  favotirite  dog»  are  fre-  tive  of  their  hunting  prowesjt.  Thesub- 
i|iieutly  found  in  excavating  the  cities  joined  representation  of  an  Indian  dog 
of  Rtbylonia.  Some  may  be  seen  in  U from  a temi-cotta  fragment  found  by 
the  British  MuHenm,  obtaiuc<l  from  the  Col.  Rawlinson  at  Babylon, 
hunting  palace  of  the  son  of  ICKarhadduu 


Iinilnn  Bouth).  (Frotn  a Habylontan  tabltu). 


* Rain  is  very  rare  in  Babyloni.a  during  of  the  coiiutiy  may  probably  have  been 
the  summer  inoiithM,  and  pn»<luctivcne.srt  different. — [H.  C.  R.J 
depends  entirely  on  irrigation.  During  ^ At  the  present  day  it  is  not  usual 
the  spring  there  are  constant  showers,  to  trust  even  the  first  sprouting  of  the 
and  at  otiior  times  of  the  year  rain  falls  com  to  nature.  The  lands  laid 
frequently,  but  iiTcgiihu*ly,  and  never  in  under  water  for  a few  days  before  the 
great  (piautities.  Tlic  heaviest  is  in  corn  is  sown;  the  water  is  then  with- 
December.  In  ancient  times,  when  irri-  drawn,  an«l  the  seed  scattered  upon  the 
gation  wjis  cauried  to  a far  giv.iter  extent  nioisteued  btyil. — [H.  C.  B.] 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  meteorology 
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For  the  river  does  not,  os  in  overflow  the  corn-lands  of 

its  own  accord,  hut  is  spread  over  them  by  tlie  hand,  or  by  the 
lielp  of  engines.’  The  whole  of  Babylonia  is,  like  Kgypt,  inter- 
st!cted  with  canals.  The  largest  of  them  all,  which  nius  towards 
the  winter  sun,  and  is  impassable  except  in  boats,"  is  carried 
from  the  Eii])hrutes  into  another  stream,  called  the  Tigris,  the 
river  u{K>n  which  the  town  of  Nineveh  formerly  str)od."  Of  all 
the  countries  that  we  know  there  is  none  which  is  so  fruitful  in 
grain.  It  makes  no  pretension  indeed  of  growing  the  tig,  the 
olive,  the  vine,  or  any  other  tree  of  the  kind  ; but  in  grain  it  is 
80  fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly  two-hundred-fold,  and  when  the 
production  is  the  greatest,  even  thre(shumb-ed-fold.  The  blade 
of  the  wheat-plant  and  barley-plant  is  often  four  fingers  in 
breadth.  As  for  the  millet  and  the  sesame,  I shall  not  say  to 
what  height  they  grow,  though  within  my  own  knowledge  ; for 
I am  not  ignorant  that  what  1 have  already  written  conceruing 
the  fruitfulness  of  Babylonia  must  seem  incredible  to  those  who 
have  never  visited  the  country.'  The  only  oil  they  use  is  mmh* 


^ Tile  engine  intended  by  HcrodotuB 
HeeiiiH  to  have  tteen  the  common  hand* 
to  wliich  alone  the  name  of 
ri)iov  would  proi>erly  apply.  The  ordi- 
nary method  of  irrigation  at  the  preaent 
day  1h  by  the  help  of  oxen,  which  dmw 
the  water  from  the  river  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  by  meana  of  ropes  paaned  over 
a roller  working  between  two  upright 
Accounts  of  this  process  will  !» 
found  in  the  works  of  Col.  Ohesney 
(Euphrates  Exi>e<litiou,  vol.  i.  p.  05;i), 
and  Mr.  I,rfiyard  (Nineveh  and  iU  Ite- 
mains,  Part  i.  ch.  x.).  Occasionally, 
however,  the  Imud-sw'ipe  is  used.  Col. 
Chesney  aaya:— **  When  the  bank  is  too 
high  to  throw  up  tlio  water  in  this  man- 
ner” (vix.  with  a basket)  “it  is  raised 
by  another  process  equally  simplo.  A 
woollen  lever,  from  Id  to  15  feet  long, 
is  made  to  revolve  freely  on  the  top  of 
a jK»8t  3 or  4 feet  high,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  tho  lever  projecting 
over  tho  river,  with  a leather  bucket  or 
closely  made  basket  of  date-branches, 
suspoudtHl  from  the  oxLremitv:  this  is 
balanced  when  full  of  water  by  iiieaiiH 
of  a bucket  of  earth  or  stones  at  the 
other  end,  and  this  simple  roacldne  is  so 
well  contrived  that  very  slight  manual 
exertion  will  raise  tho  bucketsudiciently 
high  to  empty  its  contents  into  a cistern 
or  other  kind  of  receptacle,  from  whence 
it  is  dis{)enk"d  over  the  fields  by  means 
of  numerous  small  channels.”  (Comj>ore 
l^iyard’s  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  lUD). 


Uepreseutations  of  hand-swi|jcs  have 
been  found  on  the  monuments. 


• Tliia  probably  refers  to  the  original 
Nahr  Malcho,  the  great  work  of  Nebu- 
cha<lnezxar,  which  left  tlie  Kuphmtcs  at 
the  iiuKleru  Fclugia,  and  entereii  the 
Tigris  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Gynd«*  (J)iiidhh).  This  canal 
has,  however,  repeateilly  changcil  its 
course  since  its  original  construction, 
and  the  ancient  bed  cannot  be  now  con- 
tinuously tmccd. — [H.C.  K.] 

• Beloe  translates  is  rdv  Ti'ypir, 

frap  hr  Niros  irdAis  ofjcijTo,  **  is  con- 
tinued to  Unit  )Mu  t of  the  Tigris  whore 
Nineveh  stuinLi thus  plscing  the  canal 
in  Assyria,  above  the  alluvium,  where 
no  canal  is  possible,  ami  giving  the  im- 
pression that  Nineveh  was  sUuiding  in 
the  time  of  Henslotus ! 

• Tiic  fertility  of  Babylonia  is  cele- 
bratcil  by  a numljor  of  ancient  writei'S. 
Theo]>)irustus,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
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from  the  sesame-plant.^  Palm-trees  grow  in  great  numbers  over 
the  whole  of  the  flat  countrv",^  mostly  of  the  kind  which  bears 
fruit,  and  this  fruit  supplies  tliera  with  bread,  wine,  and  honey. 
They  are  cultivated  like  the  fig-tree  in  all  respects,  among  otliers 
in  tliis.  The  natives  tie  the  fruit  of  the  male-jialms,  as  they  are 
calletl  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  branches  of  the  date-bearing  palm, 
to  let  the  gall-fly  enter  the  dates  and  ripen  them,  and  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  falling  off.  The  male-palms,  like  the  wild  fig- 
trei«,  have  usually  the  gall-fly  in  their  fruit.*  * 

194.  But  that  which  surprises  mo  most  in  the  land,  after 
the  city  itself,  I will  now  proceed  to  mention.  The  boats 
which  come  down  the  river  to  Babylon  are  circular,  and  made  of 
skins.  The  frames,  which  are  of  willow,  are  cut  in  the* country 
of  the  Armenians  above  Assyria,  and  on  thc'sc,  which  serve  for 


npeak.*!  of  it  in  his  History  of  Plants 
(viii.  7).  Berosus  (Fr.  1)  says  that  the 
land  produced  naturally  wheat,  barley, 
the  pulsa  called  oebrys,  sesame,  edible 
n^ota  named  palm.s,  applets,  and 

Khellcil  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Strabo, 
apparently  following  Hertxlotus,  men- 
tions the  barley  an  rctuniing  often  300 
fold  (xvi.  p.  1054).  Pliny  says  that  the 
wheat  ia  cut  twice,  and  is  afterwards 
goo<l  keep  fbr  boosts  (Mist.  Nat.  xviii. 
17').  MtMlems,  while  liearing  testimony 
to  the  general  fact,  go  less  into  details. 
Kich  says: — “The  air  is  salubrious,  and 
the  soil  extremely  fertile,  producing 
great  quantities  of  rice,  dates,  and  grain 
of  ditfei'eiit  kinds,  though  it  is  not  culti- 
vated to  above  half  the  degree  of  which 
it  is  suscejdible.*’  (First  Memoir,  p.  Pi.) 
Colonel  Ohesney  (Kuphrat.  Exp.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  6o2,  6o3)  remarks,  — “ Although 
greatly  changed  by  the  neglect  of  man, 
tliose  iH>rtions  of  Meso|>otuiii;i  which 
art*  still  cultivateil,  as  the  country  about 
Hillah,  show  that  the  i*cgion  has  all  the 
fertility  inscribed  to  it  by  Herodotus;  " 
and  ho  anticiitntes  that  **tho  time  may 
not  be  distant  when  the  date-giovtw  of 
the  Euphrates  may  be  intei-spersed  with 
fluurisiiing  towns,  surrounded  with  fields 
of  the  finest  wheat,  imd  the  most  pro- 
ductive plantation.^  of  indigo,  cotton, 
and  sugsir-cane.” 

• Mr.  Layard  informs  us  that  this  is 
still  tlie  case  with  resjieot  to  the  people 
of  the  plains  (Nineveh.  Part  ii.  cn.  vi.). 
The  olive  is  cultivated  on  the  fianks  of 
Mount  Ziigros,  but  Babylonia  did  not 
extend  80  far. 

* “ As  far  an  the  eye  can  reach  from 
the  town  '.Hillah),”  »iya  Kcr  Pfuter, 


both  up  and  down  the  Euphrates  the 
banks  ap{>ear  to  l>e  thickly  sluided  with 
groves  of  date-trees.”  (Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  Hd.'i.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
anciently  the  country  wan  very  much 
more  thickly  wooded  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  palm  will  grow  wliei'ever  water,  is 
brought.  lu  ancient  timf»  the  wlu»le 
country  between  the  rivers,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tract  interveniog 
between  the  Tigri.s  and  the  mountains, 
was  artificially  irrignt<?<l.  At  present 
cultivation  extends  but  a short  distance 
from  the  bank.s  of  the  great  streams. 

[The  sylvan  character  and  beautiful 
api>earauce  of  the  countrj’.  which  after- 
wartla  so  much  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  Arabs,  are  particularly  noticed 
by  Aminianus  and  ^simus  in  their  de- 
scri]>tions  of  the  march  of  Julian's  army 
across  MeHo[>oUunia  from  the  Euphrat^ 
to  the  Tigris.  A forest  of  verdure,  says 
Aminianus,  extended  from  this  point  as 
far  os  Mesene  and  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
Compare  Amm.  Maic.  xxiv.  3,  with 
Zosmi.  iii.  p.  173-9 — H.  C.  11.] 

* Theophrastus  first  pointed  out 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement  (Hist. 
Plant,  ii.  9).  Several  writers,  among 
them  Larchcr  aud  ikihr,  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  HenKlotus  is  pro- 
bably right  and  Theophrastus  wrong. 
Modem  travellers,  however,  side  with 
the  naturalist  ^^inst  the  historian.  All 
that  is  retjuired  for  fructification,  they 
tell  118,  is,  that  the  pollen  from  the 
blossoms  of  the  male  palm  should  come 
into  contact  with  the  fruit  of  the  female 
palm  or  date-tive.  To  secure  this,  the 
practice  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  is 
still  observetl. 
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hulls,  ft  eovoring  of  skins  is  stretclu^d  outside,  luid  thus  the  bouts 
are  imule,  without  either  stem  or  stern,  quite  itmnd  like  a shield. 
They  nro  then  entirely  tilled  with  straw,  and  their  cargo  is  put 
on  boiml,  nfter  which  they  are  suflered  to  float  down  the  stream, 
'riicir  chief  freight  Ls  wine,  stored  in  casks  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  palm-tree.“  They  are  managed  by  two  men  who  stand 
upright  in  them,  each  jdying  an  oar,  one  jmlling  and  the  other 
pushing.*’  Tlie  boats  an;  of  various  sizes,  some  larger,  some 
smaller;  the  biggest  reaeli  as  high  as  five  thouaiiid  talents’ 
burthen.  Each  vessel  has  a live  ass  on  board  ; tlajse  of  larger 
size  have  more  than  one.  When  they  reai-li  Itabylon,  the  cargo 
is  landed  and  ofi'ered  for  sale  ; after  which  the  men  break  up 
their  IsAts,  sell  the  straw  and  the  frames,  and  loading  their  asses 
with  the  skins,  set  otT  on  their  way  back  to  .\rmenia.  The 
current  is  too  strong  to  allow  a boat  to  return  u[>-8tream,  for 
which  reason  they  make  their  laiats  of  skins  nither  than  wood. 
On  their  return  to  .\nncnia  they  build  fresh  boats  for  the  next 
voyage. 

* Col.  Cliesney  and  Mr.  Laywd, 

adopting  tbe  conjccturo  of  Valla 
ailiov  for  ),  Hf>eak  t*f  tbo  quan- 
tity of  britiigbt  to  llitbylou 

from  Annenia.  Ibit  tbfi'c  aiv  two  ob- 
jeotioua  to  iliit*.  Rabylunia,  tbo  lantl  of 
datort,  would  not  be  likely  to  iiuj>ort 
the  Hpirituou5  |i<|Uur  which  um  be  di><- 
tilled  from  that  fruit;  and  tlic  mountain 
tract  of  AnneuU  could  not  pnttliice  it. 

It  waa  no  dttubt  that  IiabyU*u 

iinjtoi-ted  from  the  regions  higher  up 
the  river,  though  j>erhii|»tt  i^carcely  frtuu 
Armenia,  which  w too  cold  for  the 
vine. 

[Ompe  wine  is  now  brought  to  Bagh- 
dad frtun  hfrhih^  but  not  fn  rii  Armenia, 
where  the  vine  tloes  not  grow. — H.C.U.] 

* Boats  of  this  kind,  closely  I'esem- 
bling  coracles,  are  represented  in  tbo 
>iincveh  sculptnros.  and  still  ply  on 
the  Kuphrates.  “The  Kufii,”  we  rcjul 
in  Ker  I*orter,  “ is  »»f  cb*so  Wf/bir  work, 
well  ci«atcd  with  the  bituminous  sub- 
shince  of  the  coiintry--;'rrfVv//v 
it  rot^eiubltts  a large  bowl  on  tbe  surface 
of  the  stream,*’  tTnvvels,  vol.  ii.  p. 

2*>o.)  Mr.  I^ayard  mlds,  tliat  these  boat^i 
mt*  “soiiu-tiiues  VQvero!  ^ritU  over 

which  tbe  bitumen  is  smeaivd.'*  ^ Nine- 
veh, Part  II.  ch.  V.)  Col.  (.’Ijesncy  al.-o 

(vol.  ii.  p.  **  In  «niue  in- 

stances, tb«»ugh  but  rarely  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  tin*  Imsket-work  is  »riM 

U\Uho-  . . . but  tbe  common  method  is 


to  cover  tbe  lH)ttoin  with  bitumen.” 
(Col.  Jbiwlinsou.  however,  doubts  tbe 
existence  of  ” kufiw  Ct»rrrcti  with 
winch  bo  has  never  Hccn.  and  of  which 
he  has  never  beanl,  on  vitljer  river.) 


hufa.  (Knun  Col.  Ch<i«iH'y.) 


Tbe  kufas  nro  used  chiefly  on  tbe  lower 
Tigris  junl  Kupbrates,  and  iu*e  not  ortli- 
narily  broken  up,  being  loo  valuable. 
But  the  rafta  which  descend  tbe  .Htreaiiis 
from  their  upjKT  portions,  which  are 
fonned  of  wochI  and  reeds  mipporled  by 
inflated  skiiiH,  have  exactly  tbe  same 
faUNipS  tbe  boats  of  Her<Mlutns.  “ When 
tbe  rafts  have  been  unloaded  they  are 
broken  up,  and  the  beams,  wood,  and 
ta  igs  are  S')ld  at  a considerable  protit  . , 
The  skins  ai’e  brought  l«ick  either  u|n»n 
tbe  shouldei*s  of  the  raftiiieii,  or  ii|>on 
<lonkeys,  t«i  M'*hu1  <»r  Tekrit,  where  tbe 
nu-n  employed  in  tbe  navigation  usnully 
resiile.”  (Layard’s  Nineveh,  Part  i.  cb. 
xiii.) 
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195.  Tlie  dress  of  tlie  Uabyloninns  is  a linen  tunic  roaeliinf;  to 
the  feet,  and  above  it  another  tunic  iiuule  in  wool,  besides  which 
tliey  Lave  a short  white  cloak  thrown  round  them,  and  shoes  of 
a peculiar  fashion,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  the  Ikeotians. 
Th(>y  have  Ion"  hair,  wear  turbans  on  their  heads,  and  anoint 
their  whole  body  with  perfumes.’  Every  one  carries  a seal," 


’ The  dress  of  the  Btibylonians  ap- 
p»«irs  ou  the  cylinders  to  be  a species  of 
flounced  robe,  reaching  from  their  neck 
to  their  feet.  In  fuuno  representations 
there  is  an  appearance  of  a division  into 
two  gannenis;  the  upjier  one  being  a 
sort  of  short  jacket  or  tippet,  flounced 
like  the  under-robe  <»r  petticoat.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  or  short 

cloak  of  Herodotus.  The  long  petticoat 
would  be  his  Kidwv  iro9rjytKTis  Kivtot. 
The  upi»er  woiiUen  tunic  may  bo  hidden 
by  the  tippet  or 

The  lung  hair  of  the  Babyloniuns  is 


very  conspicuous  on  the  cylinders.  It 
cither  <k*f»cuds  in  lengthy  tresses  which 
fall  over  the  back  iuid  sbouldurs,  or  is 
gutheredinto  what  seems  a club  behind. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  head-dress; 
the  most  usual  are  a lowcjip  or  turban, 
from  which  two  curve<l  horns  hrauch 
out,  and  a high  crown  or  mitre,  the  np- 
peomnee  of  which  is  very  remarkable. 
It  is  uucertiiiu  which  of  these  is  the 
fiirpa  of  Herotlotus. 

The  w’oodcuta  annexed  will  illus- 
trate the  above. 


■ The  Babylonian  cylinders  above 
referre*.!  to,  of  which  there  are  some 
thousands  in  the  Mmteiims  of  Kurope, 
are  undoubtedly  the  ‘seals’  of  Hero- 
dotus. Miuiy  impressions  of  them  have 
been  found  upon  clay-tablets.  They 
arc  round,  from  half  an  inch  to  throe 
inches  in  length  (the  generality  being 
abotit  an  inch  long),  and  about  one- 
tliird  of  their  length  in  diameter.  They 
are  of  various  materials.  The  most 
usual  is  a composition  in  which  black 
maugauose  seemja  to  be  the  principal 


ingreilient;  but  besides  this  they  have 
bceJi  found  of  smicthyst,  rock  crystal, 
cornelian,  agjite,  blood-stoiic,  chuloo- 
dony,  onyx,  jasper,  serpentine,  pyrites, 
&o.  Tliey  iu*e  hollow,  being  pierctHl 
from  end  to  end ; either  for  the  purjiose 
of  l>oiug  worn  strung  upon  a coni,  or 
jiorhaps  to  admit  a metal  axis,  by  means 
of  which  they  were  rolled  upon  the  clay, 
so  as  to  leave  their  impression  on  it. 
(See  Layard’a  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
r»O2-fio90 

[The  inscription  on  Uie  cylinders  is 
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and  a walking-stick,  carved  at  the  top  into  the  form  of  an  njiple, 
a rose,  a lily,  an  eagle,  or  something  similar ; ® for  it  is  not  their 
habit  to  use  a stick  without  an  ornament. 

106.  Of  their  customs,  whereof  I shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account,  the  following  (which  I understand  belongs  to  them  in 
common  with  the  Illyrian  tribe  of  the  Eneti  ’)  is  the  wisest  in 
my  judgment.  Once  a year  in  each  village  the  maidens  of  age 


iiflually  the  rnime  of  the  owner,  with 
tliat  of  his  father,  iind  an  epithet,  sig* 
nifyiog  the  servant  of  such  or  such  a 
god,  the  divinity  being  named  wlio  was 
8upi>OB6<l  to  have  presided  over  the 
wearer’s  birth,  and  to  have  him  under 
his  protection.  In  almost  every  case- 


oven  on  tlie  cylinders  found  at  Nineveh 
— the  language  and  character  are  Chal* 
da;:iu  Scythic,  on<l  not  Assyrian  Semitic, 
though  when  mere  names  and  epithets 
occur  it  U difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them. — H.  C.  K.] 


Baliylonian  Sixls.  (V>om  LAyanL) 


l.  view.  t.  iWtlon.  3.  ItnproMlon  cat  rl«f  taMct 


® Upon  the  cylinders  the  Babylonians 
ai*e  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  re- 
presentod  witli  sticks.  In  the  Assyrian 
Rculpturce  the  officers  of  the  court  liave 
always  sticks,  used  apparently  as  staves 
of  office.  The  heiwls  of  these  are  often 
elaborately  wrought.  At  Porsepolis  the 
officers  of  the  Persian  court  bear  similar 
staves.  Ornaments  of  the  nature  des- 
cribed by  Herodotus,  which  may  have 
been  the  hemis  of  walking-sticks,  are 
often  found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Biibyluuiati  citii*s. 

* The  Eneti  or  Honcti  are  the  same 
with  the  Venetians  of  later  times  (Liv. 
i.  1).  According  to  one  account  they 


came  to  Italy  with  Antenor  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  were  Paphlagonions. 
Niebuhr  thinks  they  could  nut  have 
been  Illyrians,  or  Polybius  would  have 
noticed  the  fact  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  Ui4,  Engl.  Tr.),  and  conjectures  that 
they  were  Liburiiians,  quoting  Virgil  as 
authority. 

“ Antrnor  prdult 

JlljTicu*  |«netrao-  niniu  atqu?  tntima  tulus 
Ltbumorum." — .£'n.  i.  2t3-5. 

But  may  not  the  Libumians  have  l>een 
an  Illyrian  tribe  ? 8er\ius  in  his  com- 
ment on  tlic  pikssagc  says  that  the  king 
of  the  V cnctinns  at  this  lime  was  (Hnetus, 
an  JUtfihtn. 
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to  marry  were  collected  all  together  into  one  place ; while  the 
men  stood  round  them  in  a circle.  Then  a herald  called  up 
the  damsels  one  by  one,  and  offered  them  for  sale,  lie  began 
with  the  most  beautiful.  When  she  was  sold  for  no  small  sum 
of  money,  ho  offered  for  sale  the  one  who  came  next  to  her  in 
beauty.  All  of  tliem  were  sold  to  be  wives.  The  richest  of  the 
Babylonians  who  wished  to  wed  bid  against  each  other  for  the 
loveliest  maidens,  while  the  humbler  wife-seekers,  who  were  in- 
different about  beaiity,  took  the  more  homely  damsels  with 
marriage-portions.  For  the  custom  was  that  when  the  herald 
had  gone  through  the  whole  number  of  the  beautiful  damsels, 
he  should  then  call  up  the  ugliest — a cripple,  if  there  chanced 
to  be  one — and  offer  her  to  the  men,  asking  who  would  agree  to 
take  her  with  the  smallest  marriage-portion.  And  the  man 
who  offered  to  take  the  smallest  sum  had  her  assigned  to  him. 
llio  marriage-portions  were  furnished  by  the  money  paid  for 
the  beautiful  damsels,  and  thus  the  fairer  maidens  portioned 
out  the  uglier.  No  one  was  allowed  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  man  of  his  choice,  nor  nught  any  one  cany  away 
the  damsel  whom  he  had  purchased  without  finding  bail  really 
and  tndy  to  make  her  his  wife ; if,  however,  it  turned  out  that 
they  did  not  agree,  the  money  might  l)c  paid  back.  Alt  who 
liked  might  come  even  from  distant  villages  and  bid  for  the 
women.  This  was  the  best  of  all  their  customs,  but  it  has  now 
fallen  into  disuse.^  They  have  lately  hit  upon  a very  different 
plan  to  save  their  maidens  from  violence,  and  prevent  their 
being  tom  from  them  and  carried  to  distant  cities,  which  is  to 
bring  up  their  daughters  to  be  courtesans.  This  is  now  done  by 
all  the  poorer  of  tlic  common  people,  who  since  the  conquest 
have  been  maltreated  by  their  lords,  and  have  had  ruin  brought 
uiwn  their  families. 

1!»7.  The  following  eastern  seems  to  me  the  wisest  of  their 
iastitutions  next  to  the  one  lately  praised.  They  have  no  phy- 
sicians, but  when  a man  is  ill,  they  lay  him  in  the  public 
square,  and  the  piissers-by  come  up  to  him,  and  if  they  have 
ever  had  liis  disease  themselves  or  have  known  any  one  who 
luis  suffered  from  it,  they  give  him  adnee,  recommending 
him  to  do  whatever  they  found  good  in  tlic'ir  own  case, 
or  in  the  case  known  to  them;  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 

5 Writers  of  the  Augustan  ago  (Strabo,  their  day.  The  latter  testirnony,  coming 
xvi.p.  1058;  Nic.  Damaac.  p.  1,5-2;  Orelli)  from  a n.ativc  of  Damascus,  is  ]>articu- 
mentioD  this  custom  as  still  existing  in  larly  valuable. 
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pass  the  sick  man  in  silence  without  asking  him  what  his  ail- 
ment is. 

198.  'ITioy  bniy  their  dead  in  honey,®  and  have  funeral  lamen- 
tations like  the  Egyptians.  When  a Babylonian  has  consorted 
with  his  wife,  he  sits  down  In^fore  a cen.ser  of  burning  incense, 
and  the  woman  sits  opjvwite  to  him.  At  dawn  of  day  they 
wash ; for  till  they  are  washed  they  will  not  touch  any  of  their 
common  ves.sels.  This  practice  is  observed  also  by  the  Ani- 
bians. 

199.  The  Babylonians  have  one  most  shameful  custom. 
Every  woman  born  in  the  country  must  once  in  her  life  go  and 
sit  down  in  the  precinct  of  Venus,  and  there  consort  with  a 
stranger.  Many  of  the  wealthier  sort,  who  are  too  protid  to 
mi,\  with  the  others,  drive  in  covered  carriages  to  the  precinct. 


* Modem  researches  show  two  modea 
of  burial  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient 
Babylonia.  Ordinarili/  the  bodies  seem 
to  have  been  compreftsed  into  umfl  and 
baked,  or  burnt.  ThouKaiula  of  funeral 
nma  are  found  on  the  sites  «>f  tho  ancient 
cities.  0«ffin9  are  al.‘«o  fouiul,  but  rarely. 
Those  are  occasionally  of  wood  (Uich’a 
First  Memoir,  pp.  'il-‘J),  but  in  general 


Buccosftion  of  the  same  cemeteries,  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  a»cei*taining 
to  what  particular  age  and  nation  tlie 
various  mmlcs  of  scpultura  that  have 
been  met  with  belonged.  Tho  burLd- 
placcs,  however,  of  the  }>riiuitivc  Hamiie 
Chaldo^ans  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  well  described  by 
him  in  his  two  papers  on  Mugheir  an<l 
Abu-Shahrein  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  (vol.  xv.  j»art  ii.).  In 
these  buiiiU-('l,'u.es  the  skeletons  arc 
sometimes  found  laid  out  in  brick 
vaults,  but  more  generally  ropo.sing  on 
a small  brick  platfonn,  with  a pottery 
cover  over  them,  very  like  a luoderu 
<lish“Cover.  Some  of  these  covers  are 


ilahyloiitAn  0>fTln  arsl  Ltd.  (lAyard.) 


of  the  same  kind  of  p(»ttery  ns  the  nms. 
Specimens  brought  from  Warka  may  Ikj 
seen  in  tlie  Bniisli  Museum;  they  re- 
semble in  shape  the  Kgyptian  mummy- 
cases.  These  coffins  might  have  been 
filled  with  honey,  but  they  are  thought 
to  belong  to  a comparatively  i-ecent  pe- 
riod. 

[S<i  many  races  have  .successively  in- 
habited Babylonia,  autl  made  use  in 


now  in  tho  British  Mu'cum.  Tlio 
coffins  from  Warka,  of  green  glazed 
jMjttery,  and  shaped  like  a slij»j>er- 
bath  (rcprcHentcd  above),  l>clonged  pro- 
bably to  tho  C'haldicaoiH  of  the  Par- 
thiim  age,  tho  figures  in  relief  which 
arc  stam))od  n|Km  them  being  of  an 
entiraly  <lifferent  diameter  from  the 
figures  on  the  antique  oyliiuler-seals. 
Tlie  funeral  jiu*s,  again,  which  seem  to 
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followed  by  a "oodly  train  of  attendants,  and  there  take  their 
station.  But  the  larger  number  seat  theni.selves  within  the 
holy  cnelosure  ■nith  wreaths  of  string  about  their  heads, — and 
here  there  is  always  a great  crowd,  some  coming  and  others 
going ; lines  of  cord  inark  out  paths  in  all  directions  among  the 
women,  and  the  strangers  pass  along  them  to  make  their 
choice.  A woman  who  has  once  taken  her  seat  is  not  allowed  , 
to  return  homo  till  one  of  the  strangers  throws  a silver  coin 
into  her  lap,  and  takes  her  with  him  Ix'yond  the  holy  ground. 
\\dieu  he  throws  the  coin  he  says  these  words — “ The  goddess 
jMylitta  prospt'r  thee.”  (Venus  is  called  Mylitta  by  the  Assy- 
rians.) The  silver  coin  may  be  of  any  size ; it  cannot  be  re- 
fused, for  that  is  forbidden  by  the  law,  since  once  thrown  it 
is  sacred.  The  woman  goes  with  the  firet  man  who  throws  her 
money,  and  rejects  no  one.  When  she  has  gone  with  him,  and  . 
so  satisfied  the  goddess,  she  returns  home,  and  from  that  time 
forth  no  gift  however  great  will  prevail  with  her.  Such  of  the 
women  as  are  tall  and  beautiful  are  soon  released,  but  others 


hare  l>ccn  used  for  ordinary  burial,  aud 
which  are  to  be  found  in  hundreds  of 
thousanda  in  every  Babylonian  ruin,  are, 
1 believe,  of  oil  ages,  from  the  earlieat 
Chahlican  times  dowT)  to  the  Arab  con- 
quegt.  AhIich  are  Runietiinos  found  in 
tiiesc  jut's,  but  it  \b  fur  more  URual  to 
meet  with  a skeleton  compresBed  into  n 
small  space,  but  ^ith  tbo  bones  and 
cranium  imcalcined;  and  in  all  such 
coses  ns  have  fallen  under  my  personal 
VOI„  T. 


observation,  1 have  found  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  much  too  narrow  to  iwlmit  of 
the  possibility  of  the  cranium  i^assing  in 
or  out;  so  that  either  the  clay  jar  must 
have  been  moulded  over  the  corpse,  an<l 
then  baked,  which  would  account  for 
the  ashes  inside,  or  the  neck  of  the  jar 
must  at  any  rate  have  been  atlded  sub- 
sequently to  the  other  rites  of  interment. 
In  some  ciues  two  jars  arc  joined  toge- 
ther by  bitumen,  so  as  to  atlmit  of  the 
T 
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who  are  ugly  have  to  stay  a long  time  before  tliey  can  fulfil  the 
law.  Some  have  waited  three  or  four  years  in  the  prc'cinet.* 
A custom  very  much  like  tliis  is  fotiiul  also  in  c(>rtain  ixirta  of 
the  island  of  ( ’yprus. 

200.  Such  are  the  customs  of  the  Babylonians  generally. 
Tljere  are  likewise  three  tribe.s  among  them  who  eat  nothing 
but  fish.*  These  are  caught  and  dried  in  the  sun,  after  which 
they  are  brayed  in  a mortar,  and  strained  through  a linen  sieve. 
Some  prefer  to  make  cakes  of  this  material,  while  others  bake 
it  into  a kind  of  bread. 

201.  When  Cyrus  bad  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, he  conceived  the  desire  of  bringing  the  Massagetm  under 
his  dominion.  Now  the  Jlassageta*  are  sjiid  to  be  a great  and 
warlike  nation,  dwelling  eastward,  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun. 


cfirpse  being  laid  at  fuJl  length  instead 
of  being  compressed  int«)  a small  com- 
pasH,  with  the  knees  resting  on  the 
shoulders.  The  wooden  cotiins  obsenred 
by  Rich  must  have  been  of  the  Moham- 
medan period.— H.  C.  K.] 

* This  unhallowed  custom  is  men- 
tioned among  the  abominations  of  the 
religion  of  the  Babylonians  in  the  book 
of  Ilaruch  (vi.  4^1): — *‘Tho  women  also 
with  cords  about  them,  sitting  in  the 
ways,  bum  bran  for  {>erfuine;  but  if 
any  of  tliem,  drawn  by  some  that 
passeth  by,  lie  with  him,  she  reproaches 
her  fellow,  that  she  was  rmt  thought 
as  worthy  as  herself,  nor  her  cord 


broken/*  Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  (ivi. 

p. 

* The  inhabitants  of  the  marshes  in 
lower  llabylonia,  ngunst  whom  the  As- 
syrian kings  so  often  make  war  (Layard’s 
Monuments  of  Nineveh,  ‘Jnd  series, 
plates  *25,  27, 28].,  are  probably  intended ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  fisli 
formed  really  at  any  time  their  solo 
foinl.  The  marshes  must  always  have 
abounded  with  water-fowl,  and  they 
now  support,  besides,  vast  herds  of 
buflalues,  which  form  tho  chief  wealth 
of  the  iuliabitints  (see  lilr.  I.ayard'8 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xxiv.  pp.  5.53, 
5.54  j. 
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In-yond  tlio  river  Araxes,  and  opposite  tlie  Issedonians.*  By 
many  they  are  regarded  as  a 8(!ytliian  race.’ 

202.  As  for  the  Araxes,  it  is,  aceorditig  to  some  aeeonnts, 
larger,  according  to  others  STiialler  than  the  Istcr  (Danube).  It 
lias  i.slands  in  it,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  ecjnal  in  size  to 
Le.sbos.  The  men  who  inhaliit  them  feed  during  the  summer 
on  roots  of  all  kinds,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  ground,  while 
they  .store  up  the  fruits,  which  they  gather  from  the  trees  at 
the  fitting  season,  to  serve  them  as  food  in  the  winter-time. 
Besides  the  trees  whose  fruit  they  gather  for  this  puqsise,  they 
have  also  a tree  wliich  bears  the  strangest  produce.  AVhen 
they  are  met  together  in  companies  they  throw  some  of  it  ujxm 
the  lire  round  which  they  are  sitting,  and  prcsi-ntly,  by  the 
mere  smell  of  the  fiunes  which  it  gives  out  in  burning,  they 
grow  drunk,  as  the  Greeks  do  with  wine.  IMore  of  the  fruit  is 
then  thrown  on  the  fire,  and,  their  drunkenness  increasing,  they 
often  jump  uji  and  begin  to  dance  and  sing.  Such  is  the 
account  which  I have  heard  of  this  people. 

The  river  Amxes,  like  the  Gyudes,  which  Cyrus  disjiersed 
into  three  hundred  and  sixty  channels,  has  its  source  in  the 
country  of  the  Maticnians.  It  has  forty  mouths,  whereof  all, 
except  one,  end  in  Itogs  and  swamps.  These  bogs  and  swamps 
are  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a race  of  men  who  few!  on  raw  fish, 
and  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  seals.  The  other 


mouth  of  the  river  flows  with  a clear  cour.se  into  the  Casiiian 
Sea." 


• The  iMwlonians  are  montioned  re-  the  information  which  had  itjached  him 
peatedly  in  Book  iv.  Their  scats  are  conceniing  two  or  three  distinct  streams, 
not  very  distinctly  mai'kod.  They  ho  The  Araxes,  which  risen  in  the 

oast  of  tho  Argippseans  (iv.  and  mountains,  t4e  0>/ndcs  can 

south  of  the  Arinuispi  (tb.  27).  Kenneil  only  be  the  modem  Anut,  which  has  its 
8upj>oee.s  them  to  have  occupied  the  source  in  the  Armenian  mountain-range 
tra(^  which  is  now  inhabite<l  by  the  near  Erzeroum,  and  running  eastward 
Eleuthes  or  Calmuck  Tatars.  joins  the  Kur  near  ita  mouth,  and  falls 

’ Herotlotus  himself  admits  that  tho  into  tho  Caspian  on  the  west.  On  the 
dress  and  mo<le  of  life  of  both  nations  other  hand,  the  Araxes,  which  separates 
were  the  same.  Dr.  Donaldson  brings  the  country  of  the  Massageto*  (who  dwelt 
an  etymological  argiimcut  in  support  to  the  cast  of  the  Caspian,  ch.  204;  from 
of  tho  identity  (Varronianus,  p.  29).  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  would  seem  to  be 
Acconling  to  him  the  word  Scyth  U either  the  Jaxartes  (the  modem  Syhun) 
another  form  of  Ooth,  and  tho  Masaa-  or  the  Oxus  {Jyhun).  The  number  of 
gctic,  Thyssaget®,  &c.  are  branches  of  mouths  and  great  size  of  the  islands 
the  Gothic  nation,  Massa-Goths,  Thyssa-  correspond  best  with  the  former  stream, 
Goths,  &c.  while  the  division  into  separate  channels. 

• Tlie  geographical  knowledge  of  He-  and  the  passage  of  one  bninch  into  the 

rcnlotus  seems  to  be  nowhere  so  much  Caspian,  t^frecs  strictly  with  the  former 
at  fault  as  in  his  account  of  this  river,  state  of  the  Jyhun  river.  (Infra,  Essay 
He  appears  to  have  cjnfusetl  together  ix.  } 8.)  To 

T 2 
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DESCUIPTION  OF  THE  CASI’IAN. 


Hook  I. 


27() 


203.  The  Caspian  is  a sea  by  itself,  haviiip:  no  connexion  with 
any  other.®  The  sea  froipientcd  by  the  Greek.s,  that  beyond 
the  I’illars  of  Hercules,  which  is  called  the  Atlantic,  and  also 
the  Krythrjcan,  are  all  one  and  the  same  sea.  Hut  the  Caspian 
i.s  a distinct  sea,  lying  by  itself,  in  length  fifteen  days’  voyage 
witli  a row-boat,  in  breadtli,  at  the  broiMlost  pirt,  eight  days’ 
voyage.'  Along  its  western  shore  runs  the  cliain  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  most  extensive  and  loftiest  of  all  mountain-ranges.® 
Many  and  various  are  the  tribes  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  most 
of  whom  live  entirely  on  the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest.  In  these 
forests  certain  trees  are  sixid  to  grow,  from  the  leaves  of  which, 
jxnmded  and  mixed  with  water,  the  inhabitants  make  a dye, 
wherewith  they  print  ujx>n  their  clothes  the  figures  of  animals; 
and  the  tigures  so  impressed  never  wash  out,  but  last  as  though 
th('y  liad  been  inwoven  in  the  cloth  from  the  first,  and  wear  as 
long  as  the  garment. 

204.  On  the  west  then,  as  I liavo  said,  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
bounded  by  the  range  of  Caucasus.  On  the  oast  it  is  followed 


To  increaso  the  perplexity,  we  are 
told  (iv.  1 1 ) tlint  when  the  MaasageUe 
dispofwesaed  the  Scythiaua  of  thia  tract 
east  of  the  Caspian,  the  latter  people 
the  Arojres,  and  entered  the 
land  of  Cimmeria,”  where  the  Wolga 
aoeiufl  to  bo  intended.  (See  Wosacling 
od  loc.)  Probably  the  mune  Ams  (llha) 
was  given  by  the  natives  to  all,  or  most, 
of  those  streams,  and  Herodotus  was  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  gcneml 
geography  to  perceive  that  difforent 
rivers  must  be  intended. 

• Here  the  geographical  knowletlge 
of  Herodotus  was,  much  in  advance  of 
his  age.  Eratosthenes,  Strabo.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  and  Pliny  all  believed 
that  tlie  Caspian  Sea  was  coun^tiMl 
with  the  Northern  Ocean  by  a long  and 
narrow  gulf.  False  infoniiation  received 
at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  conquests 
seems  to  have  made  geographical  know- 
ledge retrograde.  It  was  rcserve<l  for 
Ptolemy  to  restore  the  Caspian  to  ite 
true  position  of  an  inlawl  sea. 

* It  is  impossible  to  make  any  exact 
comparison  between  the  actual  sixe  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  estimate  of  He- 
rodotus, since  we  do  not  know  what 
distance  he  intends  by  the  day’s  voyiige 
of  a ro\r~bi)ni.  No  light  Is  thrown  on 
this  by  his  estimate  of  the  rate  of 

vessels  (iv.  8(5). 

It  la  iv>ssible,  however,  to  compare 


the  firxtj)orii»n^.  Lot  it  then  bo  observetl 
that  Herodotus  makes  the  length  a little 
less  than  double  of  the  ijreatest  breadth. 
He  is  careful  to  say  the  tjreaiestf  not  the 
arevage  breadth  (rp  «6pvr<£T7j  i<rr\  otrr^j 
iuvT^s).  Now  in  |)oint  of  fact  the 
Caspian  is  750  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  40o  miles  across  in 
the  broadest  part  from  east  to  west. 
These  numbers,  which  are  certainly 
near  the  truth,  are  exactly  in  the  pn>- 
jM>rtioii  given  by  Herodotus  of  15  to  8. 
There  seems  to  bo  great  reason,  there- 
fore, to  question  the  conclusions  of 
Bredow  and  othora,  who  suppose  that 
Herodotus  measured  the  length  of  the 
Caspian  from  o.'ist  to  west,  and  its 
breadth  from  north  to  soutli,  and  was 
right  in  doing  so,  siuco  the  sea  of  Aral 
formed  a part  of  the  Caspian  in  ancient 
times.  It  would  be  strange  indee<l  if 
the  sea  had  so  entirely  altered  its  shape, 
and  yet  presen’ed  exactly  the  propor- 
tions of  its  ancient  bed. 

2 This  was  true  within  the  limits  of  our 
autlior’s  giN)gmpiLical  knowledge.  IVaks 
in  the  Caucasus  attain  the  height  of 
17,0“0  feet.  Neither  in  Taurus,  n<»r 
in  Zrq^ros,  nor  in  any  of  the  European 
Alps  in  the  elevation  so  great.  Herodotus 
was  ignorant  of  the  Himalaya,  and  even 
of  the  range  south  of  the  Caspian,  where 
Mount  Demavend  rises  to  a height  ex- 
ceeding 20,OjO  feet. 
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by  a vast  plain,  stroU-liing  out  interminably  before  the  eye,* 
the  greater  |)ortion  of  which  i.s  possessed  by  those  Massagetae, 
against  whom  Cyrus  was  now  so  anxious  to  make  an  expedition. 
Many  strong  motives  weighed  with  him  and  urged  him  on — his 
birth  especially,  which  seemed  something  more  than  human, 
and  his  good  fortune  in  all  his  former  wars,  wherein  he  had 
always  found,  that  against  what  country  soever  he  turned  his 
arms,  it  was  impossible  for  that  people  to  escaj)e. 

205.  At  this  time  the  Massagotm  were  ruled  by  a queen, 
named  Tomyris,  who  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  late  king, 
hud  mounted  the  throne.  To  her  Cyrus  sent  ambassadors,  with 
instructions  to  court  her  on  his  part,’  pretending  that  he  wished 
to  take  her  to  wife.  Tomyris,  however,  aware  that  it  was  her 
kingdom,  and  not  herself,  that  he  courted,  forbad(!  the  men  to 
approach.  Cyrus,  therefore,  finding  that  he  did  not  advance 
his  designs  by  this  deceit,  marched  towards  the  Araxes,  and 
openly  displaying  his  hostile  intentions,  set  to  work  to  construct 
a bridge  on  which  his  army  might  cross  the  river,  and  began 
building  towers  upon  the  boats  which  were  to  be  used  in  the 
pa.sstige. 

2(Jti.  While  the  I’ersian  leader  was  occupied  in  these  labours, 
Tomyris  sent  a hendd  to  him,  who  said,  “King  of  the  diodes, 
cease  to  press  this  enterprise,  for  thou  canst  not  know  if  what 
th<ju  art  doing  wilt  bo  of  real  advantage  to  thee.  Bo  content 
to  rule  in  peace  thy  own  kingdom,  and  bear-  to  see  us  reign 
over  the  conntiies  that  arc  ours  to  govern.  As,  however,  I 
know-  thou  wilt  not  choose  to  hearken  to . this  counsel,  since 
there  is  luRhing  thou  less  dcsirest  than  pence  and  quietness, 
come  now,  if  thou  art  so  mightily  desirous  of  meeting  the 
Jfas.sjigetie  in  arms,  leave  thy  useless  toil  of  bridge-making ; 
let  us  retire  three  days’  march  from  the  riv(*r  bank,  and  do 
thou  come  acro.ss  with  thy  soldiers ; or,  if  thou  likest  better  to 
give  us  battle  on  thy  side  the  stream,  retire  thy.self  an  equal 
distance.”  Cyrus,  on  this  oiler,  called  together  the  chiefs  of 
the  1‘ersians,  and  laid  the  raatti^r  before  them,  requesting  them 
to  advi.se  him  what  he  should  do.  All  the  votes  were  in  favour 
of  his  letting  Tomyris  cro.ss  the  stream,  and  giving  battle  on 
Persian  ground.  , 

207.  But  Crtesus  the*  Lydian,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 

* The  deserts  of  Khnream,  Kizilkoum,  &c.,  the  most  Bt^ulhern  portion  of  the 
Steppe  region. 
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CK(ESUS’  ADVICE  TO  CYRUS. 


lkH)K  1. 


of  tlic  chiofs,  (^is^l])l)ro^•otl  of  this  advico  ; he  therefore  rose,  and 
tlins  delivered  Ids  sentiments  in  opposition  to  it : “ Oh ! my 
king!  I promised  thee  long  since,  that,  as  Jove  had  given  me 
into  thy  hands,  1 would,  to  the  best  of  ray  power,  avert  im- 
ja-nding  danger  from  thy  house.  Alas ! my  own  sufferings,  by 
their  viTy  bitterness,  have  taught  me  to  be  keen-sighted  of 
dangers.  If  thou  deemest  thyself  an  immortal,  and  thine  army 
an  array  of  iininortals,  my  counsel  will  doubtless  be  thrown 
away  upon  time.  lint  if  thou  feek^st  thyself  to  be  a man,  and 
a ruler  of  itien,  lay  this  first  to  heart,  that  there  is  a wheel  on 
which  the  affairs  of  men  revolve,  and  that  its  movement  forbids 
the  same  man  to  lx.*  alw'ays  fortunate.  Now  concerning  the 
matter  in  hauil.  my  judgment  runs  counter  to  the  judgment  of 
thy  other  connstdlors.  For  if  thou  agreest  to  give  the  enemy 
entrance  into  thy  country,  consider  what  risk  is  mu ! 1jO.sc  the 
battle,  and  therewith  thy  whole  kingdom  is  lOst.  For  assuredly, 
the  Massjigetio,  if  they  win  the  fight,  will  not  return  to  their 
homes,  but  will  push  forward  against  the  states  of  thy  empire. 
Or  if  thou  gainest  the  battle,  why,  then  thou  gaino.st  far  less 
than  if  thou  wort  across  the  stream,  where  tliou  mightest  follow- 
up thy  victor)'.  For  against  thy  los.s,  if  they  defeat  thee  on 
thine  own  ground,  must  be  set  theirs  in  like  ease.  Eout  their 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  thou  mayost  push  at 
oiH-e  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  Moreover,  were  it  not  dis- 
grace intolerable  for  Cyras  the  son  of  (’ambyses  to  retire  l>efore 
and  yield  groiuid  to  a woman  ? Jly  counsel  therefore  is,  that 
w’e  cross  the  streiwn,  and  pushing  forward  as  far  as  they  shall 
fall  ba«'k,  then  seek  to  get  the  better  of  thmn  by  stratagem.  1 
am  told  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  good  things  on  which 
the  Persians  live,  and  have  never  tasted  the  great  delights  of 
life.  Let  us  then  prepare  a fcfi,st  for  them  in  our  camp ; let 
sheep  b(3  slaughtered  without  stint,  and  the  winecups  1x3  filled 
full  of  nolde  liquor,  and  let  all  manner  of  dishes  be  prepared  : 
then  leaving  behind  ns  our  worst  tnmp.s,  let  us  fall  back  towards 
the  river.  Uidess  I very  much  mistake,  when  they  see  the 
g(K)d  fare  set  out,  they  will  forget  all  else  and  fall  to.  Then  it 
will  remain  for  us  to  tlo  our  parts  maidully.” 

208.  Cyrus,  when  the  two  jilans  were  thus  placed  in  contrast 
before  liim,  changed  his  mind,  and  preferring  the  advice  which 
Crmsus  had  given,  returne<l  for  answer  to  Tomyris,  that  she 
should  retire,  and  that  he  woidd  cross  the  stream.  She  thei'e- 
fore  ri'tired,  as  she  hud  engaged ; and  Cyras,  giving  Cra-sus 
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into  the  care  of  his  son  Cambyses  (wlioni  he  had  apjwinted  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne),  with  strict  charf'e  to  pay  him  all 
res|>eet  and  treat  him  well,  if  the  ex])edition  failed  of  success ; 
and  sending  them  lx)th  back  to  Persia,  crossed  the  river  with 
his  army. 

20!).  The  first  night  after  the  piussage,  as  he  slept  in  the 
enemy’s  eountry,  a vision  apj)cared  to  him.  He  seemisl  to  see 
in  his  sleep  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hy.staspes,  with  wings  upon 
his  shoulders,  shadowing  with  the  one  wing  Asia,  and  Europe 
with  the  other.  Now  llystasjx's,  the  son  of  Arsames,  was  of 
the  race  of  the  Ach»mcnidie,*  and  hLs  eldest  son,  Darius,  wa,s 
at  that  time  .scarce  twenty  years  old ; wherefore,  not  being  of 
age  to  go  to  the  wars,  ho  had  remained  behind  in  Pi'rsia.  AVhen 
Cyrus  woke  from  his  sleep,  and  turned  the  vision  over  in  his 
mind,  it  si'eraed  to  him  no  light  matter.  Ho  thereforo  sent  for 
Hystaspes,  and.  taking  him  aside  said.  “ Hystaspes,  thy  son  is 
diiscovered  to  be  plotting  against  me  end  my  crown.  I will  tell 
thee  how  I know  it  so  certaudy.  The  gods  watch  over  my 
safety,  and  warn  me  beforehand  of  every  danger.  Now  last 
night,  as  I lay  in  my  bed,  I saw  in  a vision  the  eldest  of  thy 
sous  with  wings  upon  his  shoulders,  shadowing  with  the  one 
wing  Asia,  and  Eurojje  with  the  other.  From  this  it  is  certain, 
beyond  all  pos.sible  doubt,  that  ho  is  ongagetl  in  some  plot 
against  me.  Eeturn  thou  then  at  once  to  Persia,  and  be  sure, 
when  I come  back  from  compiering  the  Jrassagctio,  to  have  thy 
sou  ready  to  produce  before  me,  that  I may  examine  him.” 

210.  Thus  Cyrus  sfioke,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  plotted 
against  by  Darius ; but  he  missed  the  true  meaning  of  the 
dream,  which  was  sent  by  God  to  forewarn  him,  that  he  was 
to  die  then  and  there,  and  that  his  kingdom  was  to  fall  at  last 
to  1 )arius. 

Hystasjics  made  answer  to  (’yrus  in  these  words  : — “ Heaven 
forbid,  sire,  that  there  should  be  a Persian  living  who  would 
plot  against  thee ! If  such  an  one  there  be,  may  a speedy 
death  overtake  him ! Tliou  founde.st  the  I’ersians  a race  of 
.slaves,  thou  hast  made  them  free  men : thou  foundest  them 
subject  to  others,  thou  hast  made  them  lords  of  all.  If  a vision 
has  announced  that  my  s<)n  is  practising  against  thee,  lo,  1 


* For  tlio  eiitiiv  pfcncaloRy  of  Durius,  Bon  of  Hy«truspt}«  (Viwhtjiflpa)  mid  grand- 
Bce  note  on  l4ook  vii.  ch.  11.  It  may  be  son  of  Armuiiefl  (Arslmma).  He  traced 
ttbserved  here  that  the  inscriptiona  con-  his  descent  through  four  ancestors  to 
tinn  HorcKlotuB  tliiis  far.  I)ariuB  wtis  AclucmcneH  (Hakhumauish). 
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resign  him  into  thy  hands  to  deal  with  as  thou  wilt.”  Ily.staspes, 
when  he  had  thus  answered,  recrassed  the  Araxes  and  hastened 
back  to  Persia,  to  keep  a wateh  on  his  son  Darius. 

211.  ^ileanwhile  Cyrus,  having  advanml  a day’s  mareh  from 
the  river,  did  as  Cru-.sus  had  advised  him,  and,  leaving  the 
worthless  jwrtion  of  his  army  in  the  camp,  drew  off  with  his 
giH)d  troops  towards  the  river.  S<H>n  afterwards,  a d(‘taehmeut 
of  the  Mas.sagetje,  one-third  of  their  entire  army,  led  by  8j>ar- 
gapi.sf's,*  son  of  the  queen  Tomyris,  coming  up,  fell  U[K)ii  the 
Isaly  which  had  been  left  behind  by  Cyrus,  and  on  their 
resistance  put  them  to  the  sword.  Then,  si-eing  the  banquet 
prejtared,  tlu,“y  sat  down  and  began  to  feast,  ^^'hen  they  had 
eaten  and  drunk  their  fill,  and  were  now  sunk  in  sleiq),  the 
I’ersians  uud(>r  Cyrus  arrived,  slauglitert'd  a great  multitude, 
and  made  even  a larger  number  prisoners.  Among  these  last 
was  Si)argapi.ses  himself. 

212.  'NVhen  Tomyris  heard  what  had  befallen  her  son  and 
her  army,  she  sent  a herald  to  Cvtu.s,  who  thus  addresserl  the 
conqueror: — “Thou  bhwdthirsty  Cyrus,  pride  not  thyself  on 
this  |HK)r  success  : it  was  the  grape-juice — which,  when  ye  drink 
it,  makes  you  so  mad,  and  us  ye  swallow  it  down  brings  up  to 
your  lijis  such  bold  and  wicked  words — it  was  this  j>oi.son 
wherewith  thou  di<lst  ensnare  my  child,  and  so  overeamest  him, 
not  in  fair  ojxm  fight.  Now  hearken  what  I advise,  and  be 
sure  1 advi.se  thee  for  thy  gootl.  Hestore  my  .son  to  me  and 
get  thee  from  the  land  unliarmed,  triunqilmnt  over  a third  part 
of  tlie  host  of  the  31u.s.sagcta‘.  llcfuse,  and  1 swear  by  the  sun, 
the  soveri'ign  lord  of  the  Massjigetn',  liloodthirsty  us  tho\i  art, 
1 will  give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood.” 

213.  To  the  wonls  of  this  messagi;  Cynis  paid  no  manner  of 
regard.  As  for  Spargapises,  the  son  of  the  queen,  when  the 
wine  went  off,  and  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  calamity,  he  made 
request  to  Cyrus  to  release  him  from  his  bonds ; then,  when 
Ills  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  fetters  were  taken  from  his 
limbs,  as  soon  as  his  haniLs  were  free,  he  destroyed  himself. 


* The  i<U*ntity  of  thix  name  witli  t!ic 
“ S|)aix;t]>ithe»*.’‘  inentiom^d  an  a Soy- 
thum  kiuij  in  book  iv.  (^ch.  is  of  iiu- 
j>ortauce  towai’dK  determiiiiuK  the  ethnic 
family  to  which  the  are  U>  Iw 

uriHigned,  Tho  Arian  deriviiliou  of  the 
word  iSvai-gfi,  ih  remurkidde. 

[The  Arian  etymoloj^y  ia  )H?rhapa  more 
ap{>arent  than  real.  At  leiuit  **  Heaven 


father” — which  would  be  the  meaning; 
of  the  Uiune  in  SaiiHcrit-iH  an  un»;itirt> 
factory  compound.  And.  besides,  the 
m:  of  the  SaiiHcrit  invariably  chaiiKee  to 
all  siMpirate  or  ^nttui'Hl  in  the  Zend, 
Pei'Hian,  and  otlicr  dialects — 

in  f:ict  bccoiiliu;;  k/iaij  or  ,-/*Dt/,  as 
in  the  famous  or  Pai*adise  of 

Perwian  romance. — H.C.U.] 
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214.  Tomyris,  wheu  she  found  tliat  Cyrus  paid  no  lieed  to 
lier  advice,  collected  all  the  forces  of  her  kingdom,  and  gave 
him  battle.  Of  all  the  combats  in  whic-h  the  barbarians  have 
engaged  among  themselves,  I reckon  this  to  have  been  the 
fiercest.  The  following,  as  I understand,  was  the  manner  of 
it : — First,  the  two  armies  stood  apart  and  shot  their  arrows  at 
each  other ; then,  when  their  quivers  were  empty,  they  closed 
and  fought  hand-to-hand  with  lances  and  daggers;  and  thus 
they  continued  fighting  for  a lengtli  of  time,  neither  choo.sing 
to  give  ground.  At  length  the  Massiigetm  prevailed.  The 
gr<‘ater  part  of  the  army  of  the  Persians  was  destroyed  and 
Cyrus  himself  fell,  after  reigning  nine  and  twenty  years.  Search 
was  made  among  the  slain  by  oriier  of  the  queen  for  the  body 
of  Cynis,  and  when  it  was  found  she  took  a skin,  and,  filling  it 
fidl  of  human  bloo<i,  she  dipped  the  head  of  Cyrus  in  the  gore, 
.saying,  as  she  thus  in-sulted  the  corse,  “I  live  and  have  con- 
quered thee  in  figlit,  and  yet  by  thee  am  I ruined,  for  thou 
tookest  my  sou  with  guile ; but  thus  1 make  good  my  threat, 
and  give  tliee  thy  fill  of  blood.”  Of  the  many  difterent  accounts 
which  are  given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  this  which  I have 
followed  appears  to  me  most  worthy  of  credit.® 

tiou  too  (“  /fi/n  Cyriv*t  tbo  son  of  Cam- 
bynes,  who  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Persians,  and  ruled  over  Asia,  Grudjje 
me  not  then  this  monument  ”)  could 
scarcely  have  been  placed  on  a cenotaph. 
Tliere  can  bo  no  roosoiiable  doubt  that 
the  body  of  Cyrus  wjw  interred  in  tlie 
ttiuib  described,  after  Aristobulus,  in 
Arrian. 

Accortlint;  t«  Xenophon,  Cynw  died 
jHjacefully  iu  hia  bed  (Cyrop.  viii.  vil); 
occordinj'  to  Ctcaias,  he  wits  severely 
woundetl  in  a battle  which  ho  fought 
with  the  l>erbicea,  and  died  in  camp  of 
his  woimtls  (Pereic.  Excerpt.  § b-8).  Of 
these  two  authors,  Ctesias,  perhapis,  is 
the  less  untrustworthy.  On  his  autho- 
rity, conjoinetl  with  that  of  Herodotus,  it 
may  be  consitloretl  certain,  1 . That  Cyms 
diotl  a violent  death;  and  2.  Tlmt  he 
received  bis  death-wound  in  fight ; but 
against  what  enemy  must  continue  a 
doubtful  point. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  still  exists  at  Munj^ 
.! 'tb,  the  ancient  Ihiaarit^da?.  On  a square 
b;iae,  coiupo.sed  of  immense  blocks  of 
beautiful  white  marble,  rising  in  stejw, 
Htautls  a stnicture  so  closely  resoinbliug 
the  description  of  Arrian,  th.at  it  seem.8 


® It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
account,  which  out  of  many  seemed  to 
our  author  moat  worthy  of  credit,  was 
ever  really  the  most  credible.  Unwit- 
tingly Herodotus  was  drawn  towards  the 
most  n^inanticand  poetic  version  of  each 
story,  and  what  he  a<huired  most  seemed 
to  him  the  likeliest  W bo  true.  There 
is  no  insincerity  or  pretence  in  this.  In 
t-oal  good  faith  he  adopts  the  most  {>er- 
fectly  poetic  tale  or  legend.  Ho  does 
not,  like  Livy,  knowingly  falsify  his- 
tory. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  matter 
of  the  dectik  of  Cyrus,  tlio  fact  of  the 
exi.stenco  of  his  tomb  at  Pasjuga-he, 
vouched  for  by  Aristobulus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Alexander  (much  better 
re[K>rte<l  by  Arrian,  vi.  29,  than  by 
Strabo,  xv.  p.  KJS'j),  seems  conclusive 
against  the  historic  truth  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus.  Larcher  a supposi- 
tion that  the  tomb  at  P.tsargndie  w'us  a 
cenotaph  (Histoire  d*Hcn»d.,  vol,  i.  p. 
.y*9)  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  rela- 
tion in  Arrian,  where  we  hear  not  only 
of  the  gold  sarcoph^iis,  but  of  the  lK>dy 
also,  whereof,  after  iho  tomb  had  been 
violated.  Aristobulus  himself  collectetl 
and  interred  the  remains.  The  iuscri[>- 
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215.  In  their  dress  nnd  inode  of  living  the  Massagotn*  resemble 
the  Scythians,  lliey  tiglit  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
neither  method  is  stninge  to  them  : they  use  bows  and  lances, 
blit  tlieir  favourite  weajHm  is  the  battle-axe.’  Their  arms  are 
all  either  of  gold  or  brass.  For  their  8pear-|xiints,  and  arrow- 
heads, and  for  their  battle-axes,  they  make  use  of  brass;  for 
head-gear,  belts,  and  girdles,  of  gold.  So  tiK)  with  the  caparison 
of  their  horses,  they  give  them  breastjdates  of  brass,  but  employ 
gold  about  the  reins,  the  bit,  and  the  cheek-plates.  They  use 


T‘»mh  uf  C>Tt»-v 


Aoircoly  pcM^Hihlo  to  doubt  its  being  the 
tomb  which  in  Alexander's  time  con- 
taitUMl  the  body  of  Cyrus.  It  is  a quad- 
rangular house,  or  rather  chamber,  built 
of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  5 feet  thick, 
which  art'  slmiK'tl  at  the  top  into  a sloping 
roof.  Iiitem.iUy  tlie  chamber  is  10  feet 
long,  7 witle,  and  8 high.  There  are 
holes  in  the  marble  floor,  which  seem  to 
have  a<lmitted  the  fastenings  of  a siirco* 
phagus.  The  tomb  stuiuls  in  an  area 
marked  out  by  pillars,  whereon  occurs 
repeatetlly  the  inscription  (written  both 
in  I’ersiuii  and  in  tlie  so-called  Median), 
**  1 am  Cynis  tlie  king,  the  Achsciue* 
nian."  A full  account,  wdtli  a sketch  of 
the  structure  (from  which  the  accnnipa- 
nying  view  is  taken),  will  bo  found  in 
Ker  I’ortor's  Travels  (vol.  i.  pp.  408- 


50fl).  It  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon! 

* There  is  some  doubt  tu*  to  the  nature 
of  the  wea{M>n  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  It  has  been  taken  for  a lit- 

tle-axe, a bill-hook,  and  a short  curved 
swonl  or  scymitar.  Biihr  (atl  loc.  ) re- 
gards it  os  identieiil  with  the  otuvaKfiSt 
but  this  U impossible,  since  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a distinct  woajKin  in  book  iv. 
(ch.  7m.)  The  expression,  era- 

ydptf^  ill  book  vii.  (ch.  d4)setuiis  to  }>oint 
to  the  battle-axe,  whicli  is  called  snrr  in 
Armenian.  ((^>llHNlre  the  Jjitin  nTurir.) 

[The  ffdyapit  is  in  all  probability  the 
of  imulem  Persia,  asbort.cunvd. 
double-edgotl  tlaggcr,  almost  universally 
worn.  The  original  form  of  the  word 
was  probably  — H.C.U.] 
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neither  iron  nor  silver,  Imving  none  in  their  country ; but  they 
have  bra.s8  and  gold  in  abundance*.’* 

210.  The  following  are  some  of  their  customs; — Each  man 
has  but  one  wife,  yet  all  the  wives  are  held  in  common ; for 
this  i.s  a custom  of  the  Massagetm  and  not  of  the  Scythians,  as 
the  Greeks  wrongly  say.  Human  life  does  not  come  to  its 
natural  (*1080  with  this  people  ; but  when  a man  grows  very  old, 
all  his  kinsfolk  eollcct  together  and  offer  him  up  in  sacrifice ; 
offering  at  the  same  time  .some  cattle  ahso.  After  the  sacrifice 
they  boil  the  llesh  and  feast  on  it ; and  those  who  thus  end 
their  days  arc  reekomsl  the  hapjiiest.  If  a man  dies  of  diseasi? 
they  do  not  eat  him,  but  bury  him  in  the  ground,  bewailing  his 
ill-fortune  that  he  did  not  come  to  be  sacrificed.  They  sow  no 
grain,  but  live  on  their  herds,  and  on  fish,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  in  the  Araxes.  3Iilk  is  what  they  chiefly  drink. 
The  only  god  they  worship  is  the  sun,  and  to  him  they  ofier  the 
horse  in  sacrifice  ; under  the  notion  of  giving  to  the  swiftest  of 
the  sods  the  swiftest  of  all  mortal  creatures.'* 

O 


* Both  the  Ural  and  tlie  Altai  moun- 
tains abound  in  gold.  The  riclinens  of 
these  regions  in  this  metal  Ls  indicated 
(book  iv.  ch.  i27)  by  the  stories  of  the 
gold'guording  GryjHfs,  and  the  Arimjwpi 
who  plunder  them  (bt»ok  hi.  ch.  1U>). 
Altai  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a Tatar 
wortl  signifying  gold  (Roniieir*  Geogr. 
of  Hertxi.,  p.  liib).  The  present  produc- 
tiveness of  the  Ural  mountains  is  well 
known.  Gold  utensils  are  frequently 


found  in  the  tumuli  which  abound 
throughout  the  steppe  region. 

^ So  Ovid  says  of  the  Persians — 

PUcAl  equ«>  IVrsla  radili*  riticluni, 

Nc  detur  cctiTi  vicUina  lanla 

Xenophon  ascribes  the  custom  both  to 
them  (Cyrop.  viii.  hi.  § ‘J4),  aiul  t«»  the 
Arinentaus  (Anab.  iv.  v.  § vi5).  Horse 
siicrihees  are  said  to  pi’evail  among  the 
modem  Pm*«je8. 
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ESSAY  I. 

OS  THE  EAKLV  CHROSOLOCTY  ASD  HISTOKV  OK  LYDIA. 

1.  Date  of  tlio  taking  of  Sai-dia  by  Cyriia  — according  to  tho  common  account,  ii.c. 
546.  2.  According  to  Volney  and  Heereii,  b.c.  557,  3.  Probtblo  actual  date, 

B.C.  554.  4.  First  or  mythic  perio<I  of  Lydian  biatory  — dynasty  of  the  Atya<hc. 
5.  Coloniaation  of  Etruria.  6.  Conquest  of  the  Mieouiaus  by  tho  Lydians  — 
Tondiebia.  7.  Second  period  — dynasty  of  tho  Heraclidte,  B.c.  1229  to  b.c.  724 
— desoout  of  Agron.  8.  Scantiness  of  the  historical  data  for  this  period. 
9.  Lydiaca  of  Xauthus.  10.  Insignificance  of  Lydia  before  Gyges.  11.  Third 
period,  B.c.  724-554  — legend  of  Gyges  — he  obtains  the  throne  by  favour  of 
the  Delphic  oracle.  12.  lieign  of  Gyges,  B.C.  724-G86  — his  wars  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  coast.  13.  Beign  of  Ar^ys,  B.C.  fi80*G37.  14.  Invasion  of  the 

Cinimorians.  15.  Keigu  of  &ulyatte«,  n.C.  637*625.  16.  Reign  of  Alyattes, 

B.C.  625-568  — war  with  Miletus.  17.  Great  war  between  Alyattes  and  Cyax- 
ares,  king  of  Media  — eclipse  of  Thales,  b.c.  610  (1).  18.  Peaceful  close  of  his 

reign  — employment  of  the  population  in  the  construction  of  his  tomb.  19. 
Supposed  association  of  Cnnsus  in  the  government  by  Alyattes.  20.  Peign  of 
Creesus,  b.c.  568-554  — his  enormous  wtsaltb.  21.  Powerful  effect  on  the  Greek 
mind  of  his  reverae  of  fortune  — his  history  becomes  a favourite  theme  with 
romance  writers,  who  coutiuu:diy  embellish  it. 

1,  The  early  chronology  of  Lydia  depends  entirely  upon  the  true 
date  of  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus.  Clinton,  Grotc,  Biihr,  and 
most  recent  chrouulogers,  following  tho  anthority  of  Sosicrates* 
and  vSolinus,  place  the  capture  in  the  third  year  of  the  58th 
Olympiad,  b.c.  540.  As  Sosicrates  flourished  in  tho  2nd  century 
B.C.,  and  Solinus  in  the  time  of  tlio  Antonines,  no  great  value,  lis 
Mr.  Groto  allows,*  can  be  attached  to  tlieir  evidence.  It  is  cer- 
tainly confinued,  in  some  degree,  by  Dionysius  of  Halicuniassus, 


* Although  Stwiemtes  is  refcrRHl  to  hy 
Mr.  Giote  (vol.  iv.  p.  264,  note  •)  and  hy 
Mr.  Clinton,  nnder  the  year  n.C.  546,  as  :iii 
authority  for  phicing  tlic  nipture  of  Sardis 
in  th.'it  year,  yet  the  jmiisige  in  Diogenes 
LRortiu-s.t^*  which  reference  is  ma»le  (i.  95), 
pn*du(‘es.  According  to  ('linton*s  own  slinw- 
iug  (.Appendix,  xvii.,vnl.  ii.p.  361),  not  the 
year  B.C.  546,  hut  the  following  year,  B.C 
545.  it  is,  |K>rha)>s,  mure  importiuit  to  ob- 
ser^'e  that  Njsicratfn  say.s  notliing  at  all  of 
the  taking  of  Sirdis,  hut  only  atlinns  that 
Peiimider  dieil  in  the  year  of  the  48th 
Ulympiad,  forty-one  years  fu'fort  Crersws. 
He  cm  scircdy  have  me:int,  as  we  slioiild 
naturally  liare  uuderstiiod  from  the  |nss:ige, 


before  the  death  of  Crresus;  but  it  is  quite 
|)ossihIe  that  he  mey  have  meant  to  refer  to 
his  nccessiou.  The  following  synojisis  of 
tile  dates  given  in  ancient  writers  tor  tlie 
aixression  of  Gyges  w ill  show  the  mu-ertaiiity 
of  the  chronology  even  of  the  thin!  Lydian 
dynasty : — 

O.C. 

r>ionY>ius  HaHrsmas.  (in  one  passnse)  . 7H 


OTlain  authors  n'femd  to  by  Tliny  . 717 

SosicTaU's  (?)  715 

Iliny  and  Clemens  Alexandr <0^ 

Kiiset>}iis 1-119 


Dionyalus  llalkwr.  (In  anoibor  {MUMaRc)  09s 

* Histoiy  of  Greece,  jiun  ii.  th.  xxxii. 
(vol.  iv.  p.  265,  note). 
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who,  in  one  p!uaaf;e,*  expres.scs  himself  in  a way  which  would 
Hcem  to  show  that  ho  regaided  the  event  as  having  occurred  only 
two  yeai-8  earlier.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  another 
passage  of  this  writer,*  it  might  he  gathered  that  lie  would  have 
placed  the  capture  seventeen  years  later,  in  the  year  n.c.  528.  The 
date  of  Solimis  also  is  confirmed  or  copied  by  Eusebius,  who  gives 
the  year  n.c.  54<i  for  the  end  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.’ 

2.  Volney,’  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  against  Solinus  and  Sosi- 
cratos,  that  the  true  date  of  the  capture  must  bo  many  years  earlier. 
Ho  proposes  n.c.  557  as  the  most  probable  year,  and  his  conclusions 
have  been  adojited  by  lleeren.' 

The  following  objections  seem  to  lie  against  the  date  usually 
assigned : — 

The  conquest  of  Astyagos  by  Cyrus  is  determined  by  the  general 
consent  of  chronologers  to  fall  within  the  s|)aco  d.c.  5ti  1-558.  This 
event  can  hardly  have  preceded  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  ; at  least  if  llerorlotus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a toler- 
able authority  even  for  the  general  conne.xion  of  the  events  of  this 
jieriod.  For  Herodotus  says  that  the  defeat  of  Astyages  detennined 
Croesus  to  attack  Cyrus  before  he  liecame  still  more  powerful ; and 
that  he  immeiliatfli/  began  the  consultation  of  the  oracles,*  on  which, 
it  would  seem,  the  war  followed  within  (at  most)  a year  or  two. 
It  was  the  object  of  Croesus  to  hurry  on  the  struggle,  and  two  or 
three  years  (the  former  is  the  period  assigned  by  V'olney)  would 
probably  have  been  time  enough  for  all  the  neccss.ary  preparations, 
including  the  negotiations  with  Sparta,  Egx'pt,  and  Babjdon.’  No 
one  can  read  the  narrative  in  Herodotus  and  imagine  that  he  meant 
to  represent  more  than  a very  few  years  as  intervening  between  the 
conquest  of  the  Modes  by  Cyrus,  and  Croesus’s  invasion  of  Cappa- 
docia. The  twelve  or  thirteen  years  required  by  the  commonly 
ado])tcd  <b>to  are  contmdicted  expressly  by  his  narrative.  For  the 
whole  riugn  of  Croesus  is  but  fourteen  years  ; and  if  wo  assign  oven 
twelve  of  these  to  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  Persian  war,  wo 
leave  but  two  years  for  all  the  earlier  events  of  his  reign,  a single 
one  of  which,  the  mouniing  for  his  son,  is  stated  to  have  occupied 


* rv  Thucy«l.  rhaiTict.  r.  5.  'Hp6Zoros 

iirb  rf}s  rwy  AvZuv  tuva- 
(TTflas,  toD  n«p<7(ffo0  iroA^jUov  kotc- 

0(0afff  r)fr  !<rroplart  irdtras  rar  /y  roTt 
Tf(T<rapaKoyTa  SioKoirlois  fretn  ytyo- 
fi«yas  wpd(€is — wtptAafitiy.  Am  Herodotus 
roiiciudes  his  history  with  the  y«ir  B.C. 
47l»,  the  coinmenecment  of  the  Lydina 
hUt4iry  would  be,  acconling  tu  thU 
U.C.  718,  which  would  give  (718-170)  B.C. 
548  for  the  end  of  the  monarchy. 

* Kpist.  ad  Cn.  P(in>t>eium,  r.  3 (p. 
773).  'Hp68<yros  Si,  iirb  r^f  AuSwk  ^atri- 
\«tas  ip^d,u«yor — 

"EW-^yuy  fral  0ap0dpo}y  ^rtcty  d/ioO  8ia- 
KOffloiS  Nttl  cfKotri,  k.t.A. 

* Chronic.  Canon.  Pars  ii.  p.  333, 


® Kecherrhen  sur  I’Histoire  Ancienne, 
vol.  i.  pp.  30G-9. 

7 Mmiual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  Utok  i.  p.  29 
(Kng.  Tnmslation,  Talboys),  and  Appendix. 

**  'H  *A<rrv<iytos  rov  Ki/a^dptty 
fioytij  Karaip*$*i(ra  trwh  Kopou  to?  Ko^- 
fivfffco,  Kol  rd  rwy  Tltpa'twy  irp^fiara 
av^ay6nfva,  pity  Kpoiffoy  &ir«- 

‘Trayd’f  ^yf0i}fft  8i  is  il  kvs 

SvyaiTo^  ir  ply  fitydKovs  y t y t <r  6 ai 
Tov  s lit  p<r  a r,  Kara\a$t7y  ainity  av(u- 
yopiiyrjy  r^y  Svyafuy.  M*rd  2>y  ‘H)»’  8<a- 
yoiay  raintiy  a?r(ica  aweirfiparo  t«v 
/xoyTTjfwF,  ir.T.A.  ( Hei’Oxi.  i.  46.)  So  Strabo 
says,  lUptrai  a^*  oh  Kar(\v<ray  rb. 

« odi*  r Ka\  Au8wv  iKpdrriixay  {xx.  p.  1<M4). 

* Hero«l.  i.  69  and  77. 
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that  full  period  of  time.*  It  ma}’  he  argucMl,  indeed,  that  just  as  the 
conquests  of  Croesus  and  his  interview  with  Solon  were  (according 
to  some  writers*)  anterior  to  the  fourteen  yeara  of  liis  reign  as  sole 
king,  occurring  during  a period  in  which  he  reigned  jointly  with 
his  father,  so  the  dream,  the  coming  of  Adrastus,  and  the  man-ijige 
and  death  of  Atvs,  may  have  preceded  the  decciise  of  Alyattes ; but 
oven  though  the  former  view  should  be  allowe<l,  the  latter  snp]KV 
sitions  are  rendered  impossible,  both  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  the  fact  that  Ocesus  Wiis  but  thirty-five  at  the 
death  of  his  father,®  which  would  prevent  his  having  a inaiTiagcuble 
son  till  some  years  afterwards. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Lydian  dynasties  accoi*d* 
ing  to  the  ordinary  chronology  : — 


n.c. 

1st  Dynaaty Atyad^c anterior  to  1 

*Jud  Dyniiaty Hereclidic  B.C.  1:^21  to  71 S 

t’rd  Dynasty Mermnadcc— 

1.  GyKe«  ..  B.C.  716  to  678 

2.  Artlya  ,,  678  to  029 

3.  Sndyattea  ,,  629  to  617 

4.  Alyattes  ..  „ 017  to  560 

5.  CrcDsufl  ..  ,,  500  to  540 


According  to  the  chronology  of  Yolnoy,  wliich  is  adopted  by 
Ileeren,  the  several  dates  will  be  as  follows : — 


B.C. 

1st  Dynasty Atyadcc anterior  to  1232 

2nd  Dynasty Heraclidro  ..  ..  ux.  1232  to  727 

3rd  Dynasty Menunadjc — 

1.  OyKcs  ..  B.C.  727  to  089 

2.  Ardys  ..  ,,  0s9  to  040 

3.  Siulyattes  ,,  64o  to  628 

4.  Alyattes  ..  ,,  628  to  571 

ti.  Crtusus  ..  ,,  571  to  ,*>57 


3.  The  dates  assumed  in  the  present  work  are  slightly  different 
fnuu  these  hist.  The  accession  of  Croesus  is  regarded  as  having 
happened  in  the  year  u.c.  568,  and  the  fall  of  8ardis  in  B.C.  554. 
4’Iiis  is  in  part  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  alteration  of  the 
date  of  Cyrus's  victory  over  Astyages,  which  Yolney  and  Ileeren 
place  in  B.c.  561.  As  the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy  fixes  the 


t Ibid.  i.  40. 

* Larcb«’r.  Note  on  Herofl.  i.  27  (vol.  i. 
p.  210).  Clinton  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  302*6. 
it  will  be  proved  in  its  pro|)er  place  that 
there  are  no  HiitRcient  ground#  for  believing 
that  Alyattes  assoewted  Cr<r#u8  in  the  go- 
vernment, or  that  any  of  the  event#  .verihed 
by  Herttdotus  to  the  fourteen  yeare  of 
CrtBsu*  belong  to  the  reign  of  Alyattc#. 
The  following  would  #eem  to  h.*»ve  Ijeen  the 
view  taken  by  Herodotus  of  the  reign  of 
Cnrsiis : — 

V«sr  of  Cr<TW». 

iCrurauR.  nl  35  of  aire  (rt».  *6),  #uc* 

hi#  father.  (Hi#  nun  Aiy#  mitcbt 
. tv  10  ttr  13  yonr#  uhL)  AUack#  anti 
lakes  Kphesus  (eh.  3G). 


V«ir  of  ( rrroM. 

I CVlitintios  the  war  with  the  Grrelt*  <»f 
I the  ONmt.  and  aftmtarUs  txaviUHr* 
2-6.  / the  wb*)le  cniintry  within  Ov*  Iialy* 
I (chap#.  27.  2^).  Alys  take«  |>arl  in 
i stitne  of  these  want  (rh.  37). 

7.  Vixii  4»f  .Solon  (cb.  29). 

I (>(ci>us’#  dreani.  Marriase  of  Aly#  at  ibe 
H.  / aKT  of  IM  or  30  (ebajHt.  34.  35).  Aty# 
i klllni  by  Adrastu#  (chape.  .*hi-4S). 

IC>(i^us  mourns  for  Atys  (ch.  45.  end). 
1 leant  of  the  defiwl  of  Asiyaj^ 
(cb.  46). 

ii-to  j Craw#  sends  to  iVlpbi  and  the  other 
> QraA'Jea  (rhai*.  46-{t6). 

...  I AitUnevs  tonduded  wUh  Sparta,  Bal«y* 
***  1 Ion,  ami  E«ypt  (than#.  69  ami  77). 

5 CnvMis  cruKsea  the  ilalys,  and  attacks 
' t C’yni#.  Sardis  taken  by  Cyros. 

® Her»>d.  i.  20. 
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denth  of  Cynis  to  b.c.  520,  and  Herodotus  ascribes  I)ut  twenty-nine 
years  to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  it  lias  been  thought  best  to  regard 
R.c.  55S  iis  the  first  year  of  (’yrus  in  Media.*  In  order,  therefore, 
to  preserve  the  same  interval  between  the  defeat  of  Astyages  and 
the  fall  of  Sardis,  which  Volney  gathers  from  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  latter  event  would  have  to  bo  assigned  to  the  year  B.c. 
555.  It  is  here  placed  one  year  later  on  the  following  grounds: — 
A space  of  two  years  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  time  to  allow 
for  all  Croesus’s  consultations  with  the  oracle.s,  and  his  negotiations 
with  powers  so  distant  as  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Volney *s  theory 
crowds  the  incidents  unnecessarily.*  And  further,  if  the  fall  of 
Sardis  were  assigned  to  the  year  b.c.  555,  the  negotiations  would 
fall  into  the  year  B.c.  55C.  But  at  this  period  Labynetus  (Xabona* 
dins)  did  not  occupy  the  throne  of  Babylon.  His  acce.ssion  is  fixed 
by  the  a.stronomical  canon  to  b.c.  555,  Thus  the  negotiations  could 
not  bo  earlier  than  b.c.  555,  nor  the  fall  of  Sardis  than  b.c.  554. 
This  synchronism,  which  e.sca|x*d  the  notice  of  Volney,  seems  to  l>o 
conclusive  against  his  scheme,  which,  starting  on  sound  principles, 
a conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  such  authorities  as  Solinus  and 
Sosicrates,  and  a feeling  that  the  ordinary  chronology,  based  upon 
their  shitcnieuts,  was  irreconcilable  with  Hero<lotus,  advanced  to 
false  conclusions,  Ijecause  the  fixcil  points  of  contera|x>rary  history, 
which  alone  could  determine  the  tnie  dates,  were  either  forgotten 
or  misconceived.  By  correcting  Volney ’s  error  and  supplying  his 
omission,  the  scheme,  adopted  in  the  text,  and  exhibited  syiiopti- 
cally  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  has  been  constructed.  It  places 
the  events  of  Lydian  history  eight  yeai*s  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
tdmmology,  three  years  later  tluui  the  system  of  Volney  and  Heeren. 
It  is.  in  brief,  as  follows: — 


B.c. 

lat  Dynasty Atyadae anterior  to  12‘JB 

2nd  Dynasty Heraclid®  ..  ..  B.C.  1229  to  724 

Dynasty Mcrmnad® — 

1.  Ovges  B.C.  724  to  6S6 

2.  Ardys  ..  „ 6Sfi  to  637. 

3.  Sadynttes  „ 637  to  62.'i 

4.  Alyattes  ..  „ 625  to  56S 

5.  Crensus  ..  ,,  568  to  554' 


4.  With  regard  to  the  first  ])criod  of  Lydian  history’,  anterior  to 


* The  Icurth  of  Cyrus’s  rcijtn  is  variously 
at  29,  30,  and  31  years.  I repirti 
tiic  authority  of  Herodotus  as  so  much 
hi(;lier  than  that  of  the  writt'ra  who  pvo 
the  other  numbers — Justin,  I>ino  (ap.  Cle. 
Div.  i.  23),  and  Eusebius  pivc  30,  Sevenw 
and  the  ecclesinstkiU  writers  generally,  31 
v«\rs — that  I feel  no  hesitation  in  preferring 
flit  sbUement.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
mei'e  considenition  of  authority,  the  other 
numbers  would  be  open  to  suspicion.  HohuH 
munhers  are  always  suspicious ; and  the  fact 
that  **  the  ecrlesiaslittil  writers,”  who  were 
always  asking  to  bolster  up  a system,  are 

the  sole  authority  for  the  31  years  (^iyncelliis, 


p.  497),  is  a strong  argument  against  its 
being  the  truth. 

* Sec  his  Reriicrches,  Chronologic  des 
Hois  Lydiens,  pp.  307,  308. 

* The  Parian  marble,  in  the  only  <latc 
l>enriiig  on  the  point  which  is  legible,  that 
of  the  emlmssy  sent  from  Creesus  to  {>elphi 
(lines  56,  57),  very  nearly  agrees  with  this 
view.  The  cmUissy  is  placed  in  what  must 
clearly  be  the  292nd  year  of  the  Marble, 
which  is  the  first  year  of  the  56th  Olym- 
piad, or  B.C.  556.  The  scheme  adopted  in 
the  text  would  place  the  iirst  embassy  to 
Delphi  in  li.C.  557,  the  last  in  t)ic  year  fol- 
lowing. 
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tho  accesBion  of  tlie  dynnstj'  called  by  llerodotjis  IIomclidK,  it 
seems  rightly  teimicd  b}-  \’olney  and  Hceren/  “uncertain  and 
fabulous.”  The  royal  giuiciilogios  of  the  Atyadio  (as  it  has  been 
usual  to  call  them),  b»>yoiid  which  there  is  scarcely  anj-thing  be- 
longing h>  tho  period  that  even  claims  to  be  history,  have  tho 
appearance,  with  which  the  early  Grcc-k  legends  make  us  so  familiar, 
of  artificial  nrnrngements  of  the  heroes  c/wnywi  of  the  nation.  The 
JIanes,  .\tys,  Lydus,  Asies,  'I'jTsenus  of  Herodotus  and  Dionysius, 
and  oven  the  Torybus  (or  Torrhobus')  and  Adrainytes  of  Xanthus 
Lydu.s,  stand  in  Lydian  history  where  Hellen,  I’elaspis,  Ion,  Dorus, 
Acha'us.  yEolus,  stand  in  Greek.  Only  two  names  are  handed  down 
in  tho  lists  of  this  iieriod,  which  are  devoid  to  all  appearance  of  an 
ethnic  character,  the  names  of  .Meles  and  Cotys.  Manes,  the  first 
king  after  Zeus,  according  to  the  complete  genealogy  preserved  in 
Dionysius,'  may  fairly  be  considered,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by 
Froret,  the  eponjunus  of  the  Mieonians.*  Atys  gives  his  name  to 
the  nnal  race  of  Atyadie,  Lj'dus  to  the  Lydians,  Asies  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  Tyrrhenus  to  the  distant  Tyrrhenians,  Torrhebus, 
or  Toiybus,  to  tho  region  of  Lydia  ealh^d  Torrhebia,  or  Toiybia, 
Adramytes  to  the  town  of  Adramyttinin.  And  the  complete  gene- 
alogy referred  to  above,  of  which  the  notices  in  Herodotus  seem  to 
bt'  fragments,  is,  if  not  an  additional  proof  of  the  mythical  chanicter 
of  tho.se  jMjrsonages,  yet  a sufticieut  indication  of  the  feeling  of 
antiquity  with  resjrcct  to  them.  Manes,  the  firat  king,  tho  son  of 
Zeus  and  Terra,  marries  Callirhoe,  a daughter  of  Oceanus,  and 
becomes  thereby  the  father  of  Cotys.  Cotys.  removed  one  step 
further  from  divinity,  is  content  with  on  earthly  bride,  and  takes 


r ilCTrcD’H  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  Ap-  It  is  curious  tliat  Freret  should  positively 
pen^iix,  iii.  (p.  478,  Kng.  tnuiAlAtion,  Tal-  aai«ert  i Memoires  de  I’Acoil.  do.t  1 niter.,  tom. 
hoys).  V.  p.  3«.>7  i,  HUtl  ^Jrotc*  nmiiitain  as  protiiiilc 

Aiitiq.  Rnrn.  i.  28.  Thi«  c:en«alo}fy  (vol.  iU.  p.  300,  note),  timt  Dionysius  jrives 
nwy  be  tiius  exhibited  in  a bibular  fiinn : — tho  annpU'to  genealog)'  frvm  XiaUhus.  This 


ZeuB  find  Terra. 

i j 1 

MiUioK^Callirhi>¥,  daugiitor  of  Ocranos. 

I j 1 

CotyasIIalir,  dauehter  ofTyllus. 
I - -*J 


Atys  = t^illiUira,  itnughUT  of  (lioneua. 


TyrwnuA. 


The  three  notice*  in  Herodotus  (i.  7,  i.  94, 
and  iv.  45)  hannoni*e  perfeetjj  with  this 
Cen«U»g)-,  except  in  .a  single  point,  lo 
book  i.  ch.  94,  Atys  is  made  the  son  instea<l 
of  the  gmndiiou  of  Mane*.  This  may  be  an 
inaoiunu-y  on  the  jcirl  of  lienxiotus,  or 
{loasibly  he  would  have  drawn  out  the  tree 
thus:~ 

Monoti. 


Atys.  Coiys, 

f ' 1 I 

Lydus.  I'yrscnua.  Abi<*. 


is  quite  imfKHtsible,  since  Dionysius  contrasts 
the  opinion  of  Xanthus  with  that  of  the 
{tt'rsons  who  put  forward  this  mythical 
genealt^y,  in  which  moreover  the  name  of 
Tyrsenus  occurs  (not  Torrhebus,  as  (»role 
says,  oiis(|uotittg  Dioiiy.sius) ; a name  of 
which  Xanthus,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  nuidt*  no  tnention  at  nil. 

* Memoires  de  TAcademie  den  Inscrip- 
tion.*, tom.  V.  p.  308.  Perhaps  however, 
he  is  rather  the  etpiivolcnt  of  Mcnos  in 
Kgypt,  Menu  in  India,  Minos  in  Crete, 
Mannus  in  t fcrmany,  a mere  first  m<m. 
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to  wife  Hali6,  daughter  of  Tyllus,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Asies, 
who  gives  name  to  Asia,  and  Atys,  his  successor  upon  the  throne. 
Atys  marries  Callithca,  daughter  of  Chorwus,  and  is  father  of  Tyr- 
senus  and  Lydus. 

5.  The  few  facts  delivered  in  connexion  vrith  these  names  are, 
for  the  most  part,  as  mythical  as  the  personages  by  whom  they 
were  borne.  The  legend  which  has  handed  down  to  ns  the  name 
of  Meles  ‘ is  perhaps  scarcely  less  entitled  to  rank  as  history  than 
the  tradition  which  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  great  Etruscan  nation 
to  a colony  which  Tyrrhenus,  son  of  Atys,  led  into  Italy  from  tho 
far-off  land  of  Lydia.  Xanthus,  tho  native  historian,  it  must  never 
be  foi^tten,  ignored  tho  existence  of  Tyrrhenus,  and  protested 
against  the  tradition  (which  ho  must  have  known)  not  merely,  as 
is  often  said,*  by  the  negative  testimony  of  silence,  but  by  filling 
up  tho  place  of  Tyrrhenus  with  a different  personage,  Torybus  or 
Torrhebus,  who,  instead  of  leading  a colony  into  Etniria,  remained 
at  home  and  gave  his  name  to  a district  of  his  native  land.*  The 
arguments  of  Dionysius,*  deemed  worthy  of  the  valuable  praise  of 
Niebuhr,*  have  met  with  no  sufficient  answer  from  those  who,  not- 
withstanding, maintain  tho  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans.  It 
remains  certain,  both  that  the  Lydians  h^  no  such  settled  tradition, 
and  that  oven  if  they  had  had  any  such,  “ it  would  have  deserved 
no  credit  by  the  complete  difference  of  the  two  nations  in  language, 
usages,  and  religion.*’*  All  analysis  of  the  Etruscan  language  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  its  non-Pelasgic  element  altogether 
sui  generis^  and  quite  unconnected,  so  far  as  appears,  with  any  of 


^ Herod,  i.  Si.  1 regard  the  Mele«  of 
Herodotua,  whoee  wife  gave  birth  to  a Uoq» 
ad  a very  cUtfereot  and  far  more  ancient 
personage  than  the  Meles  of  Eusebius  who 
reigned  shortly  before  Candanlos.  Both 
kingi  are  noticed  by  Nicolaos  Dnmascenus 
(Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  rol.  ifi.  p.  371  and  382). 

* Larcher,  llistoira  d'HeroduU*,  note  on 
i.  9i  (vol.  i.  p.  352):  “On  pourrait  rd- 
pondre  cepend^t  que  ce  n'est  qu’un  aigu- 
ment  nigatif,  qui  n*a  ancune  foroe  centre 
un  fait  poaitirement  coonci  par  un  histo* 
rien  gr^ve/*  d(c.  Creuzer,  in  Symb.  it.  p. 
828,  not.  Biihr’s  Herod.  Eicurs.  iL  ^ 
Her^.  i.  94. 

* Xanthni  ap.  Dfonys.  Hal.  ^Arvor  9^ 

veuSat  y«y4<r9at  \4y*t  icol  Tdpv/Sov, 

ro^ovs  9^  fAfonrofJiiifdvs  irarp^ar 

'A^ia  KOTOfiti^cu  dpiAor4povtt 
aol  roit  Zv  i'w'  iKthmp 

rf^virai  rdr  6p0fuurlas^  K4y«y  SSe*  dirb 
A»8ov  fi}p  y(»«rrai  AuSol.dvb  Topd/9ov, 
TSpv$oi.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc. 

vdXit  AvMaz,  dirb  To^^^ov  rov 

*Atvos. 

* Ant.  Rom.  lib.  i.  (rol.  i.  pp.  2I>24, 
Oxf.  Ed.) 

* History  of  Rome,  vol.  I.  pp.  38*39 
(Engl.  tranalatioD,  edition  of  1831 ). 

VOL.  I. 


* Ibid.  ib.  p.  109.  It  has  been  said 
(Creiuer,  in  Symb.)  that  Xanthus  might 
have  concealed  intentionally  what  was  dis- 
creditable to  his  countrymen ; but  could  tho 
founding  of  so  g^reat  a nation  as  the  Elms- 
can  be  viewed  in  that  light?  Xanthus 
must  have  known  the  story,  which  Hero- 
dotus received  from  certain  Lydians  (^ojr)  9k 
mifTol  Av9o},  }.  94),  and  understo<^  it,  as 
Herodotus  himself  undoubtedly  did,  to  assert 
the  t.ydian  origin  of  the  existing  Ktrnsean 
people.  It  seems  now  to  be  tolerably  certain 
that  Niebuhr's  attempted  distiociioo  between 
the  words  Tyrrhenian  and  Etruscan  is  ety- 
mologically unsound  (Donaldson's  Varroni- 
anus,  ch.  i.  § It);  and  so  the  tradition, 
literally  taken,  could  mean  nothing  but  the 
Lydian  origin  of  the  £tnac$.  Against  this 
I anderstand  Xanthus  to  protest.  He  need 
not  be  considered  as  pronouncing  against 
the  oonnexioQ,  spoken  of  below,  between 
the  PeUsgi  whom  the  Etruscans  conquered, 
and  the  Mooniaos  whom  the  Lydians  drove 
out. 

7 The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Donaldson, 
in  his  Varrooianas  (pp.  101-136',  to  con- 
nect the  Etruscan  with  the  other  Italic  lan- 
guages, is  not  generally  regarded  by  compa- 
rative philologers  as  succe^ul. 

U 
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App.  Book  1. 


the  dialecte  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Lydians,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
were  of  the  same  family  with  the  Carians,* * * §  who  are  called  Leleges,' 
must  have  spoken  a language  closely  akin  to  the  Felasgio  ; and  the 
connexion  of  Lydia  with  Italy,  if  any,  must  have  been  through  the 
Pelasgic,  not  through  the  Italic  element  in  the  population. 

Indeed,  if  the  tradition  conceal  any  fact  (and  perhaps  there  never 
yet  was  a wide-spread  tradition  that  did  not),  it  would  seem  to  be 
this,  that  a kindred  population  was  spread  in  early  times  from  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-western  boundary  of  Italy.  No- 
thing is  more  unlikely  tlian  the  sudden  movement  of  a largo 
body  of  men,  in  times  so  remote  as  those  to  which  the  tradition 
refers,  from  Lydia  to  the  Etruscan  coast.  Nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  probable,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  general  tenor  of 
ancient  history,*  than  the  gradual  passage  of  a kindred  people,  or 
kindred  tribes,  from  Asia  Minor  to  western  Euroj>e. 

It  may  also  well  be,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,*  that  there  is  another 
entirely  distinct  misconception  in  the  story,  as  commonly  narrated. 
The  connexion  of  race,  which  the  original  mythus  was  intended  to 
point  out,  may  have  been  a connexion  between  the  ancient  I’elasgic 
population  of  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Hceoniam,  not  the 
Lydians,  on  the  other.  The  Lydians  may  have  been,  probably 
were,  a distinct  race  from  the  Ma-smians,  whom  they  conquered ; 
and  the  mythus  may  represent  the  flight  of  the  Mteonians  westward 
on  the  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  Lydians.  But  then  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Tyrrhenus  and  Lydus  are  own  brothers, 
both  sons  of  Atj's  and  Callithea ; that  is.  the  two  tribes,  though 
distinct,  are  closely  allied,  perhaps  as  near  to  each  other  as  the 
Greek  tribes  of  Dorians  and  lonians,  to  which  Xanthus,  in  his 
version  of  the  story,  compared  them.*  For  wo  mrrst  not  think  that 
there,  is  any  more  of  exact  historic  truth  in  the  tale  of  Xanthus  than 
in  that  of  Herodotus.  Xanthus,  too,  must  be  expounded  mythi- 
cally. He  is  to  bo  regarded  as  telling  another  portion  of  the  truth, 
omitted  from  the  Herodotean  mythus,  namely,  that  at  the  time 
when  one  part  of  the  Mseonians  moved  westward,  another  part  re- 
mained in  Asia,  and,  under  the  name  of  Torrhobi,  continued  to 
inhabit  a district  of  their  ancient  country,  as  subjects  of  their 
Lydian  conquerors.  Here,  too,  Lydus  and  Torrhebus  are  brothers. 
This  misconception,  therefore,  if  such  it  be,  would  ethnically  be  of 
very  little  moment. 

6.  One  or  two  facta  seem  at  length  to  loom  forth  from  the  mist . 
and  darkness  of  these  remote  ages ; and  these  facts  appear  to  com- 


* Lydos  was  a brother  of  Car  (Herod, 
i.  171). 

* Kafi4t — rh  waXaihv  ddiwer  MIkcd  re 
auT^KOoi  Kol  aaArdjaeeot  A4\tytt,- — Herod, 
ib.  Cf.  Strabo,  Tii.  p.  49.r. 

* See  the  Appendix  to  this  Book,  Kasay  xi. 

§ 12. 

* History  of  Rome,  rol.  1.  p.  108.  Nie- 
buhr seems  to  consider  that  the  Lydians 
a id  the  Mteonians  were  races  as  uncon- 
nected and  opposed,  as  the  old  Pelasgic  in- 


habitants of  Italy  and  their  Ktruscan  con- 
querors. I regard  all  the  tribes  of  the 
West  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  nhin  to  the 
Pelasgi.  Sec  the  chapter  on  the  Pelasgi,  in 
the  Appendix  to  Book  W.,  Essay  il.  § 2. 

* Xanthus  in  Dionys.  Hal.  rovra/y  (sc. 
AoSwe  aal  Topvfitty)  “yXwTffa  dxlyoc 
rropo^pci,  Kal  yvy  tri  avAoviriy  ctAA^Xonr 
^■fipara  ovK  oAlyn,  Srraep  ^Ictyts  xai 
Awpicfr. 
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prise  the  whole  that  can  he  said  to  he  historic  in  the  traditions  of 
the  first  dynasty.  First,  the  country  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Lydia, 
was  anciently  occupied  by  a race  distinct,  and  yet  not  wholly  alien 
from  the  Lydian,  who  were  called  Mnonians.*  This  people  was 
conquered  by  the  Lydians,  and  either  fled  westward  across  the  sea, 
or  submitted  to  the  conquerors  ; or  possibly,  in  part  submitted,  and 
in  part  fled  the  country.  Secondly,  from  the  date  of  this  conquest, 
or  at  any  rate,  from  very  early  times,  Lydia  was  divided  into  two 
districts,  Lydia  Proper  and  Torrhobia,  in  which  two  distinct 
dialects  were  spoken,  differing  from  each  other  as  much  as  Doric 
from  Ionic  Greek.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Torrhebians  were 
a remnant  of  the  more  ancient  people,  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  Proper  as  the  Welsh  to  the  English,  or, 
still  more  exactly,  as  the  Norwegians  to  the  Swedes. 

7.  In  entering  on  Herodotus’s  second  period,  writh  respect  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  possessed  accurate  chro- 
nological data,  it  must  be  at  once  confessed  that  we  do  not  find 
ourselves  much  nearer  the  domain  of  authentic  history.  The  gene- 
alogy of  Agron,  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  is  scarcely  less 
mythic  than  that  of  Lydus  himself.  Hercules,  Alcieua,  Belus, 
Ninus— the  four  immediate  ancestors  of  Agron — form  an  aggremte 
of  names  more  contradictory,  if  less  decidedly  mythological,  than 
the  list  in  which  figure  Zeus  and  Terra,  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of 
Ocean,  and  Asies,  who  gave  name  to  the  Asiatic  continent.  While 
Hercules,  with  his  son  Alcseus,  and  the  name  Heraclidte,  applied 
by  Herodotus  to  the  dynasty,  take  our  thoughts  to  Greece,  and 
indicate  a Greek  or  Pelasgio  origin  to  this  line  of  monarchs,  Belus, 
the  Babylonian  God-king,  and  Ninus,  the  reputed  founder  of 
Nineveh,*  summon  us  away  to  the  far  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
suggest  an  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  country,  or  possibly  a Semitic 
origin  to  the  Lydian  people.  Among  the  wide  range  of  fabulous 
descents  with  which  ancient  authors  have  delighted  to  fill  their 
pages,  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a transition  so  abrupt  and  start- 
ling as  that  from  Alceeus,  son  of  Hercules,  to  Belus,  father  of  Ninus.* 
It  seems  necessary  absolutely  to  reject  one  portion  of  the  genealogy 
or  the  other,  not  only  as  untrue,  but  as  unmeaning ; for  the  elements 
refuse  to  amalgamate.  Accordingly  we  find  that  writers,  who,  as 
Larcher,'  accept  without  hesitation  the  descent  from  Hercules,  pass 
by  the  names  of  Ninus  and  Belus,  as  though  there  were  nothing 
remarkable  in  them;  while  those  who  are  struck,  like  Niebuhr,* 

* The  fact,  so  often  notetl,  that  Homer  by  the  Greeks  as  the  first  monarch  of 
makes  no  rnention  of  Lydia  or  Lydians,  Assyria. 

while  he  names  Ma^oniau8  in  conjunction  * It  does  not  greatly  elucidate  this  mys- 
with  Cai'iana  (Iliad,  ii.  8tH-d07)  is  a terious  connexion  to  learn,  on  the  authority 
strong  confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  He-  of  Julius  Pollux,  that  Ninus,  son  of  Belus, 
rudotus.  gnve  bis  own  son  the  name  of  Agron,  be- 

^ It  is  true  that  Herodotus  nowhere  cause  he  was  bom  in  the  country** 
makes  express  mention  of  Ninus  as  founder  Larcher  on  Herod,  i.  7,  note  21. 

of  Nineveh,  but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  ^ Histoire  d’Hdrodote,  vol.  i.,  notes  on 
in  con.sidcring  that  this  name,  occurring  as  Book  i.  ch.  vii. 
it  does  in  connexion  with  tiiat  of  Belus,  in-  * Kleine  Schriften,  p.  371. 
dicates  that  personage,  so  generally  regarded 
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with  the  importance  of  such  names  in  such  a position,  and  from  the 
fikct  of  their  occurrence  conclude  the  djTiasty  to  be  Assyrian,  are 
obliged  to  set  aside,  as  insignibcant,  the  descent  from  Alcaeus  and 
Hercules.  This  portion  of  the  genealogy  can  certainly  in  no  case 
be  regarded  as  historioal,  and  at  most  cannot  mean  more  than  that 
the  dynasty  was  Pelasgio,  or  in  other  words  native  ; but  the  other 
part  might  possibly  be  very  simple  history,  and  if  so,  it  would  be 
history  of  the  most  important  character.  it  might  indicate  the 
very  simple  fact  which  Volney  has  drawn  from  it,  that  Ninus,  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  conquered  Lydia,  and  placed  his 
son  Agron  upon  the  throne.*  And  this  would  derive  confirmation 
from  the  celebrated  passage  of  Otesias,  where  Lydia  is  included 
among  the  conquests  of  the  great  Assyrian.'  But  on  the  whole  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  against  any  Assyrian  conquest, 
or  indeed  any  early  connexion  of  Assyria  with  Lydia.  Herodotus 
expressly  limits  the  empire  of  the  Ass^nians  to  Asia  above  (i.  «. 
to  the  east  of)  the  Halys  ;*  and  no  trustworthy  author  extends  their 
dominion  beyond  it.  Ctesias  is  a writer  whose  authority  is  always 
of  the  weakest,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  outdoes  himself 
in  boldness  of  invention,*  Again  ; there  is  nothing  Semitic,  either 
in  the  names  or  in  the  government  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  nor 
indeed  are  any  traces  to  be  found  of  Semitic  conquest  or  colonisa- 
tion in  this  region.*  Further,  the  cuneiform  insoriptions,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  hitherto  dcoyphered,  are  silent  as  to  any  expeditions 
of  the  Assyrians  beyond  the  Halys,  entirely  agreeing  with  Hero- 
dotus in  representing  their  influence  in  this  quarter  as  confined  to  the 
nations  immediately  bordering  upon  Armenia.*  Moreover,  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  founded  upon 
it,  that  Ninus  conquered  Lydia  and  placed  his  son  Agron  upon  the 
throne.  For  Her^otns  represents  the  Heraclidte  as  previously 
subjects  of  the  Atyad»,  put  by  them  in  offices  of  trust,  and  so 
seizing  the  supreme  power,  like  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace  under 
the  Merovingian  line  of  French  kings.  And  they  finally  obtain  the 
kingdom,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  an  oracle.*  Herodotus  may  pos- 
sibly have  conceived  of  Belus  and  Ninus  as  going  forth  from  Lydia 
in  the  might  of  their  divine  descent  to  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia, 
but  he  certainly  did  not  conceive  of  Ninus  as  coming  from  Mesopo- 
tamia to  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  and  establishing  his  son  Agron 
there  as  king  in  his  room.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  remarkable  genealogy — Hercules,  Alcaeus,  Belus,  Ninus, 
Agron — contains  no  atom  of  truth  or  meaning,  and  was  the  clumsy 
invontiun  of  a Lydian,  bent  on  glorifying  the  ancient  kings  of  his 


* RfcherchM,  Ac.,  Chronologic  d’Hdro- 
dote,  Tol.  i,  p.  419. 

' In  Ihod.  Sic.  ii.  2.  • Book  i.  ch.  9.5. 

* Ctesias  includes  among  the  conquests  of 
Ninus,  besides  Lydia,  the  whole  of  Asia 
hlinor,  Armenia,  Media,  .Susiana,  Persia, 
ILibylonia,  Ccelesyria,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and 
Bactria! 

* This  point  is  discussed  below,  in  the 


chapter  “On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the 
Nations  of  Western  Asia,”  § 6 and  § 12. 

* See  the  Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  by 
Col.  Kawliuson,  published  in  1851. 

• Herod,  i.  7.  wopd  roiruw  84  'Hpo- 
KXsZSot  4irirpa^84rr«f  l<rxoe 

da  dcoapoaioo.  Compare  ch.  13. 
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coxintry,  by  claiming  for  them  a connexion  with  the  mightiest  of 
the  heroes  both  of  Asia  and  of  Greece. 

8.  ITie  meagre  account  which  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  of  his 
second  Lydian  dynasty  presents  hut  few  opportunities  for  remark 
or  criticism.  Agron,  according  to  him,  was  followed  by  a series  of 
twenty -one  kings,  each  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  whoso  names, 
except  the  last  two,  ho  omits  to  mention,  and  whose  united  reigns 
made  up  a period  of  five  hundred  and  five  years.  On  what  data 
this  calculation  was  based  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  manifest 
inconsistency  of  the  years  with  the  generations  has  been  observed 
by  many  writers ; ' and  I^archer,  in  his  translation,  went, so  far  as 
to  change  the  number  of  generations  from  twenty-two  to  fifteen ; 
bnt  it  seems  better  to  leave  the  discrepancy,  one  proof  among  many 
of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  this  early  history.  Of  Myrsus,"  the 
last  king  but  one,  and  Candaulcs,  the  last  king  of  this  dynasty, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Myrsilus,’  Herodotus  relates  nothing 
except  the  tale  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  for  which 
ho  appears  to’  have  been  indebted  to  the  I’arian  poet  Archilochus.* 

0.  It  is  probable  that  the  Lydiaca  of  Xanthus,  had  they  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  would  have  in  a great  measure  filled  up  the 
blanks  left  by  Herodotus,  in  this,  if  not  even  in  the  preceding 
period.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  history  would  have 
been  greatly  the  gainer,  if  we  may  take  the  fragments  of  Xanthns 
which  remain  as  fair  samples  of  the  general  tenor  of  his  narrative. 
Xanthus  told  of  a King  Gambles,  Gambes,  or  Gamblitas,  of  so 
ravenous  an  appetite,  that  one  night,  when  he  was  asleep,  he  ate 
his  wife,  and  in  the  morning  found  nothing  left  of  her  but  her  band, 
which  remained  in  his  mouth.  Horrified  at  his  own  act,  ho  drew 
his  sword  and  slew  himself.'  Xanthus  told  also  of  another  king, 
Aciamus,  who  by  his  general  Ascalus,  made  war  in  Syria,  and 
founded  Ascalon  ! * If  such  were  the  staple  of  his  history,  we  need 
not  greatly  regret  its  loss.* 


7 Larcher  (note  23  on  Hennl.  book  i.), 
Dahlmann  (Herod,  p.  99),  V<)Iney  (Suppl. 
k I’Herod.  de  Lnrcher),  Bahr  (Herod,  vol.  i. 
p.  23). 

’ It  hfu  not  alwajH  been  obeerred  tlint 
Myrsus  must,  by  the  narrative  of  Herodotus, 
have  been  kin^.  Kusebius  places  Meles  im- 
mediately before  Candaules  (Chron.  Canon, 
part  ii.  01. 13, 2).  Mr.  Orote  appears  to  re- 
gard Myrsus  as  a Greek,  not  a Lydian,  ap- 
pellative, when  he  thus  expresses  himself : — 
•*  The  twenty-second  prince  of  this  family 
was  Candaules,  catted  by  the  Oreeh  Myr~ 
eitfts,  the  son  of  Myrsue,'*  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  296).  Herodotus  says  twice 
over,  **C.andaules  was  the  son  of  Myrsus;** 
and  adds,  **  by  the  Greeks  he  was  call^ 
Myrsilus.'* 

' A curious  patronymic,  bnt  analogous 
in  a great  measnre  to  the  Latin  forms, 
tiervius,  Servilius;  Manius,  Manilius;  Quinc- 
tius,  Quinctilina,  &c.,  seeming  to  show  that 


the  f of  the  Latin  jitiue  was  not  altogether  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
Asiatic  coast.  * Herod,  i.  12,  end. 

* This  passage  is  preserved  by  Athsmens 
(I.  8,  p.  17). 

^ Xanth.  ap.  Steph.  Byi.  in  roc.  *AiTKd- 
Ascalonv  be  it  remembeml,  waa  an 
important  town  at  the  coming  of  the  Israel- 
ites into  the  Hol^  (Judg.  i.  18).  That 
a Lydian  army  ercr  proceeded  eastward  of 
the  Halys  before  the  time  of  Cnesus  ia  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable.  Ascalon 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  Bhiliatmes.  It  may  be  to  the 
account  given  by  Xanthus  of  this  distant 
expedition  that  we  owe  the  narrative  in 
Atbenaiua  (viii.  37,  p.  277)  of  the  drowning 
of  Atergatis  or  Deixeto,  tne  .''yrian  Venus, 
in  a lake  near  Ascalon  by  ifopsus,  a Lydian. 

* Micolas  of  Damascii.s,  in  one  of  bis 
cently  discovered  fragments  (Krmg.  Hist. 
Gr.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  38O-0;,  professes  to  give 
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10.  One  conclusion  may  Ix)  drawn  alike  from  the  silence  of  the 
foreign,  and  the  fictions  of  the  native  historian — that  the  Lydians 
of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  possessed  no  authentic  information  concern- 
ing their  ancestors  further  back  than  the  time  of  Gyges,  the  first 
king  of  the  race  called  Mermnadss.  From  this  we  may  derive,  as  a 
corollary,  the  further  consequence  of  the  insignificance  of  Lydia  in 
times  anterior  to  his  date.  Previously  to  the  accession  of  the  last 
djmasty,  I,ydia  wa.s,  it  is  probable,  but  one  out  of  the  many  petty 
states  or  kingdoms  into  which  Lower  Asia  was  parcelled  out,  and 
was  far  from  being  the  most  important  of  the  number,  Lycia,  which 
gave  kings  to  the  Greek  colonies  upon  the  coast,*  and  maintained 
its  independence  even  against  Croesus,"  must  have  been  at  least  as 
powerful,  and  the  really  predominant  state  was  the  central  kingdom 
of  the  Phrygians,  who  exercised  a greater  influence  over  the  Greeks 
of  the  coast  than  any  other  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  writh  w'hom  they 
came  in  contact,^  and  whose  kings  were  the  first  of  all  foreigners 
to  send  offerings  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi."  Lydia,  until  the  time 
of  Gygc.’s,  wa.s  a i)etty  state  which  made  no  conquests,  and  exercised 
but  little  influence  beyond  its  borders, 

11,  Concerning  the  destruction  of  Candaules,  the  last  king  of  the 
second  dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  Gyges,  the  first  king  of  the 
third,  several  very  diflbrent  legends  appear  to  have  been  current. 
One  is  found  related  at  length  in  Herodotus,  another  in  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  a third  in  Plato."  In  all,  amid  the  greatest  diversity  of 


something  liktt  a complete  account  of  the 
later  kingit  of  the  second  drnasty.  He 
traces  the  line  of  descent  tlimugh  Hre 
monarchs  to  the  king  hliin  hj 
whom,  instcatl  of  Candaules,  he  Sadj"- 
attes.  These  fire  monarchs  are  Adyatt^ 
Ardys,  Adyattt***  11.,  Meles,  and  Myrsus. 
In  ^e  order,  and  in  the  names  of  four  of 
these,  Adyattes,  Ardy>«,  Adyattes  II.,  and 
Meles,  he  nearly  agrees  with  Eu»'biu&,  who 
gives  “ Ardy.sus  Alyatta*,  aimis  36;  Aly- 
att«»,  annU  14;  Meles,  annis  12*’  (Chron. 
t'an.  part  i.  c.  xr.',  as  the  immediate  pre> 
deccson  of  Cauilauh^.  In  the  firth  name 
he  agrees  witii  Herodotus,  from  whom  Kuse- 
hiu5  diners,  since  he  entirely  omita  Myrsus. 
Those  coinddenewi  seem  to  entitle  the  li&t  to 
some  conaidemtiuD.  It  may  possibly  hare 
come  from  XanUnis,  or  from  Dionysius  of 
Mytilene,  who  wrote  histories  in  Xanthus’s 
name  (Athen.  xii.  xi.,  p.  415).  The  follow- 
ing is  the  genealogical  tree  according  to  this 
authority : — 

Adyattes. 

r~J 1 

Cadys.  Ardyit. 

I 

Adyattea  II. 

Mclea. 

I 

Myraua. 

I 

Sadyattes  ■ Caadaulea. 


Only  a very  few  facts  are  narrated  of 
these  kings  in  the  fragment.  It  » chiefly 
oiX'upied  with  an  account  of  tlie  feud  be- 
tween the  Heraclidie  and  the  Mermnadw, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  herearter,  and  with 
a long  story  concerning  Ardya,  how  he  lost 
his  crown  and  recovered  it,  and  reigned  70 
years,  and  was  the  best  of  all  the  Lydian 
kings  next  to  Alcimius. 

* Herod,  i.  147.  • Ibid.  c.  28, 

7 for  proof*  of  this,  Crete’s  History 
of  Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  xvi.  (vol.  iiL  pp. 
284-291). 

* Herod,  i.  14. 

* Repub.  ii.  § 3.  Mr.  Grote  well  sums 
up  this  legend: — Acconling  to  the  legend  in 
Plato,  Gyges  is  a mere  herdsman  of  the  king 
of  Lydia:  arter  a terrible  storm  and  earth- 
quake, he  sees  near  him  a chasm  in  the  earth, 
into  whicli  he  descends  and  finds  a vast  horse 
of  brass,  hollow*  and  partly  oiien,  wherein 
there  lies  a gigantic  corpse  with  a golden 
ring.  This  ring  he  carries  away,  and  dis- 
covers unexpectedly  tliat  it  posM>#es  the 
miraculous  property  of  rwidering  him  in- 
visible at  pleasure.  Being  sent  on  a message 
to  the  king,  he  makes  the  magic  ring  avail- 
able to  his  ambition:  he  first  {KMsesses  him- 
self of  the  person  of  the  queen,  then  with 
her  aid  avNii.>wiDatos  the  king,  and  finally 
seises  the  sceptre.” — History  of  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  298. 
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circumstantials,  what  maybe  called  the  historic  outline  is  the  same. 
Gyges,  a subject  of  the  Lydian  king,  conspires  against  him,  destroys 
him  in  his  palace,  obtains  the  throne,  and  becomes  the  husband  of 
the  queen.*  These  data  seem  to  have  furnished  materials  to  the 
Greek  poets  of  the  existing  or  following  times,  which  they  worked 
up  into  romances,  embellishing  them  according  to  their  fancy. 

The  change  of  dynasty  was  not  effected  without  a struggle.  The 
Ileraclidte  had  their  partisans,  who  took  arms  against  the  tmurper, 
and  showed  themselves  ready  to  maintain  in  the  field  the  cause  of 
their  legitimate  sovereigns.  Gyges  was  unwilling  to  trust  the 
event  to  the  chance  of  a battle,  and  biwi  address  enough  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  malcontents  to  a reference,  which,  while  it  would 
prevent  any  efiusion  of  blood,  was  unlikely  to  injure  his  pretensions.* 
The  Delphic  oracle,  now  for  the  first  time  heard  of  in  Lydian  history, 
but  already  for  some  years  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  purely 
Asiatic  population  of  the  peninsula,’  was  chosen  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  dispute,  and  gave  the  verdict  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  con- 
fidently anticipated  by  the  de  fario  king,  when  he  consented  to  the 
reference — in  favour  of  the  party  in  possession.  The  price  of  the 
reply  was,  perhaps,  not  settled  beforehand,  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
paid  ungrudgingly.  Goblets  of  gold,  and  various  rich  ofierings  in 


* The  legends  of  l*Uto  and  Herodotus 
agree  yet  further,  that  it  was  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  que^,  and  by  her  favour, 
that  the  assassination  took  place.  Nicolas, 
however,  represents  the  queen  ns  indignant 
at  the  advances  of  Hyges,  nnd  as  complain- 
ing to  her  husband  of  his  insolence.  In 
other  respects  the  narmtire  of  Nicolas  a 
more  coa^stent  than  Plato’s  with  Hero- 
dotas.  flyges  U one  of  the  king's  botly- 
guard,  and  a special  •favourite.  The  pec'i- 
iiar  feature  of  the  tale  in  Nicolas  is,  that  it 
exhibits  the  retributive  principle  ns  per- 
vading the  whole  history,  and  accounts^  as 
it  were,  for  the  carious  derlarntion  of  the 
oracle,  **  Vengeance  shall  come  for  the  Hera- 
clides  in  the  per»on  of  the  f/th  descendant 
from  Gyges.”  The  Mermnada?.  we  are  told, 
were  a family  of  distinction  in  the  days  of 
Ardys,  son  of  Adyattes.  Da.scylu.s  son  of 
Gyg*is,  was  then  chief  favourite  of  the  reign- 
ing king.  Jealou.s  of  his  influence,  and  fear- 
ing for  the  succession,  Adyattes,  son  of 
secretly  contrived  the  assaasination 
of  Dascylus.  Ardys  ignorant  who  wns  the 
murderer,  laid  heavy  curses  ou  him,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  before  the  public  assembly 
of  the  nation.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
feud.  For  this  crime,  committed  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys,  and  unpunished  at  the  time, 
vengeance  came  in  the  person  of  Aw  fifth 
desccTid/tnt.  During  the  reigns  of  Ady- 
attes II.,  Moles,  and  Mynms,  the  feud  con- 
tinued, the  descendants  of  Dascyius  living  in 
exile.  A vain  attempt  was  made  by  Meles 


to  expiate  the  sin,  but  it  was  not  accepted 
by  the  injured  party.  Meles  went  for  three 
yenrs  into  voluntary  banishment,  and  Das- 
cyius, the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  was 
invited  to  return,  but  he  refused.  At 
length,  in  the  fifth  generation  (Ardys,  Ady- 
attes, Meles,  Myrsus,  Sadyattesj,  the  ven- 
geance came.  Gyges,  about  to  be  put  to 
death  on  account  of  the  insult  which  he  had 
offered  to  the  virgin  queen,  whom  he  had 
been  sent  to  conduct  from  the  court  of  her 
father,  Anio^us,  king  of  Mysia,  recals  the 
memory  of  his  ancestral  wrongs,  and  the 
curses  of  Ardys  on  his  own  race,  collects  a 
band  of  fullowers,  enters  the  palace,  and 
slays  tlie  monarch  in  his  bridal-chamber. 
Tlien,  when  the  reference  is  nude  to  the 
oracle,  the  announcement  &lls  with  pecu- 
liar fitness:  **  Vengeance  shall  come  for  the 
Henu-Iides  in  the  person  of  the  fifth  de~ 
scendont** 

* Mr.  Grote  says,  “ A civil  tmr  cnsuctf, 

which  both  parties  at  length  consented  to 
teiminate  by  reference  to  the  Delphian 
oracle.”  But  Herodotus  implies  that  there 
W.XS  no  actual  war,  the  convention  being 
made  before  the  two  parties  came  to  blows. 
(ofS  oi  AvSoi  twotevirro  rd  Kur9a6~ 

irdBoSf  Kol  Ir  UtKoiiti 

o?  Tc  rov  araai^ai  irol  ol 

Aoivol  Ai/5ol,  i.  13.)  That  the  oracle  was 
open  to  pecuniary  ii^uence  is  evidenced  by 
Heroflotus  himself  (v,  63,  vi.  66;. 

* Herod,  i.  14. 
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the  same  precious  metal,  besides  silver  ornaments,  such  as  no  other 
individual  had  presented  to  the  days  of  Herodotus,*  attested  the 
gratitude,  or  the  honesty,  of  the  successful  adventurer. 

12.  The  reign  of  Gyges  is  despatched  by  Herodotus  in  a single 
sentence,  valuable  alike  for  what  it  contains  and  for  what  it  eX" 
eludes.  We  learn  from  it  the  important  fact  that  this  king  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast,  who  had  hitherto,  so  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  scanty  notices  which  remain  to  us,  preserved 
friendly  relations  with  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country  on 
which  they  had  planted  their  settlements.*  Like  the  rhoenicians  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  and  our  own  countrymen  for  some  considerable 
space  of  time  in  India  and  America,  the  early  Greek  settlers  in 
Asia,  engaged  in  commerce  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  have  been 
received  with  favour  by  the  natives,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
have  maintained  with  them  unbroken  amity."  Gyges  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a new  policy.  Jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
foreigners,  who  had  occupied  the  whole  line  of  coast,  or  simply 
ambitious  of  extending  his  dominion,  be  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  lonians,  ravaged  the  lands,  and  probably  laid  siege  to 
the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Miletus,  and  even  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  town  of  Colophon.’’  This,  however,  as  Herodotus  tells  tis  in 
the  same  passage,  was  the  utmost  extent  of  his  achievements."  He 
did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  love  of  Magnes,  attack  either  Mag- 
nesia, much  less  effect  the  capture  of  a second  Grecian  city,  or  we 
should  never  have  been  told  by  Herodotus  that,  “ besides  taking 
Colophon,  and  making  an  inroad  on  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  he  did  not 
perform  a single  noble  exploit.”*  Neither  is  it  possible  that  he 


• i.  14.  Tvyuft  TvpaMv*if<rat 

iiwaB^^Lora  4s  Atk<ftovs  oCk  6\lya'  dAA’ 
Z<ra  fi^v  iifty^pov  iiya$4ifiara  4<rrt  ol  ir  A € T- 
trr  a 4p  A«A4»oi(rr  rov  ipyvpovt 

Xpoirhy  iir\*roy — fra)  Kpriryipts  o) 
iiptPfihy  l{  iy€U(4arat. 

• The  Gieeks  took  I.yoian  kings  (Herod,  i. 
147>  The  LyciKDS  are  Mid  to  liave  taken 
even  their  name  from  a Oret'k  (ibid.  17d). 
In  rnoel  of  the  (Jreek  towns  the  population 
seems  to  have  been  mixed,  partly  Greek, 
partly  Asiatic.  The  best-etidencet!  ca.-*e  U 
that  of  Too*  (Pausan.  vii.  iit  § 3 ; lioeckh’s 
Corp.  Ins,,  No.  3064). 

• Of  course  the  coloniw  were  not  ori- 
ginally established  without  blootlsliod.  (See 
Herod,  i.  146;  Mimnerm.  ap.  .Strabon.  xiv. 
p.  634,  where  the  violence  employed  at  the 
founding  of  Miletus  and  Colophon  is  no- 
ticed.) Uut  instances  of  their  being  attackM 
afterwards  by  the  natives  are  exceedingly 
rare.  The  attack  of  the  Carions  ujion 
Priene,  in  which  Androclus  was  slnin,  is 
perhs|w  the  only  recorded  exception.  This 
must  be  accouuteii  for,  partly  by  tl»e  sense 
which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  atl- 
vantages  they  derived  from  the  commerce 
of  the  Greek  towns,  paitly  by  the  ruadmew 


of  the  Greeks  to  intennix  with  the  Asiatic 
tribes. 

’ I agree  with  Bahr  on  the  sense  of  He- 
rcMiotus  in  the  p:issnge  /<r«3aA«  yvy 
<rrparli}v  fs  t*  M(A?tTov  aal  4s 
fcal  KoAo^Xtfvor  rd  elAc  (L  14,  end;. 
Th<*  contrast  is  between  the  territoru;»  of 
Smyrna  and  Miletus,  and  the*  itself  of 
Colophon.  In  the  constmetion  4tr4$a\f 
<rrpar(7fy  4s  M/’Aijtoi',  tlie  word  MtArp’oi' 
can  only  stand  for  Mtkijtxirtv.  Mr.  Grote 
spfms  to  preler  the  move  u.snal  explanation, 
tluvt  inTTv  is  tlte  town,  minus  the  citadel 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  300), 

* Herotl.  i.  14.  AaA*  odSix*  fi4ya  fpyoy 
&ir*  auroo  &AAo  4y4ysro,  fi<uri\*v<rayroSf 
k.t.K. 

® Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  300)  accepts  as  something  more  than 
myth  the  tale  found  in  Nicolas  of  Dniixascus, 
of  the  beautiful  youth,  ^!ag1u*^,  whom  Gyges 
loved,  and  who  turned  tlie  haid.'i  of  all  the 
wotn»*n  wherever  he  went;  whom  at  last 
the  men  of  Magnesia  rwolved  to  disgrace, 
and  re«iuce  to  the  level  of  common  humanity, 
by  dUfiguring  his  counteimofe,  and  depriving 
him  of  his  Huwing  locks:  in  revenge  for 
which  outrage  on  his  favourite,  the  lover 
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could  have  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  Troad,  as  Strabo  affirms,' 
or  exercised  such  influence  over  the  Milesians,  as  to  have  a voice 
in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies.  After  ages  delighted  to 
magnify  the  infancy  of  a dynasty,  which  attained  in  the  end  a 
degree  of  power  and  prosperity  far  bej’ond  aught  that  had  been 
seen  before  within  the  limits,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lower 
Asia,  and  loved  to  throw  back  to  the  hero-founder  of  the  race  the 
actions  and  the  character  of  the  most  illustrious  among  his  de- 
scendants.’ 

13.  Of  Ardys,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gyges,  who  reigned, 
according  to  Herodotus,  within  a year  of  half  a century,*  the  two 
facts  which  alone  are  recorded,  are  important,  as  showing  that  he 
inherited  from  his  father  that  line  of  aggressive  policy  which  became 
the  settled  system  of  the  Mermnad  princes,  and  which  was  parti- 
cularly directed  against  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast.  He  renewed 
the  attack  upon  Miletus,  and  took  the  town  of  Friend.*  Probably 


mible  war  npnu  the  offending  city,  and  per- 
severed until  he  took  the  place  (Nic.  DamniiC. 
p.  53  Orell.).  But  the  expression  of  Hero- 
dotus, quoted  above,  $een:is  to  be  concinsive 
against  the  authenticity  of  this  histoiy. 
Were  it  otherwL^,  the  authority  of  Nicolaus 
r)nma.sceims,  unsupptirted  by  any  corrobo- 
rating testimony,  is  quite  insufficient  to  en- 
title a narrative  to  b<dief.  It  u true  that 
he  was  acqu^nted  with  the  writings  of 
Xanthus,  and  sometimes  follows  them  with- 
out mentioning  his  authority,  as  in  his  ac- 
oouut  of  tlie  voracity  and  death  of  Cnmbles ; 
but  it  is  also  evllent  that  in  many  cases  he 
cannot  be  following  Xanthua.  A writer 
who  makes  Siidyattes  the  son  of  an  AlyattcSf 
who  brings  a Sibyl  to  the  iwistaitce  of 
Croesus  upon  the  pyre,  and  who  ascribes 
the  Persian  respect  for  Zoroaster,  and  reli- 
gious rcgarvl  for  the  element  of  fire,  to  the 
circumstiince  of  this  miraculous  esi-ape  of  the 
Lydian  king,  is  not  to  be  quoted  ns  authority, 
where  he  stands  alone,  without  the  strongest 
eipression  of  distrust.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  (irote  seems  open  to  the  censure  which 
he  himself  bestows  on  Ottfried  M filler,  that 
he  occasionally  “ gives  * Stycn*  too  much  in 
the  style  of  real  facta"  (vol.  iii.  p.  240, 
note  . 

* Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590. 

3 Thb  tendency  in  all  legendary  history 
to  throw  back  and  repeat  events  and  dr- 
cumstance«  has  been  noticed  by  Niebuhr  in 
his  Uommi  history,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
tbe  most  striking  characteristics  of  such  re- 
oonls.  \i  Koroulus  is  an  earlier  Tullus, 
and  Ancus  a second  Numa,  so  even  in  more 
historic  times  we  find  tbe  imduubted  acts  of 
the  second  Tarquin  almost  alt  anticipnU>d  in 
the  first.  As  the  later  sovereign  was  cer- 
tainly mastiT  of  Latiuni,  so  the  earlier  must 
subdue  the  whole  Latin  name"  (Liv.  t. 


S8) ; ns  he  built  the  magnificent  temple  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  so  his  progenitor  and 
prototype  mu.%t  vow  it  and  lay  ita  fuuoda* 
tions  (ibid.  38  and  5.V);  as  the  great  sexveni 
and  the  ina-ssive  stone  seats  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  xs'ere  andoubtedly  the  works  of 
the  one,  so  must  they  also,  or  works  of  a 
similar  character,  be  ascribed  to  the  other 
(ibid.  35  imd  38,.  In  the  same  way  is  as- 
signe«l  to  Nlnus  the  whole  scriw  of  conquests 
miule  by  subseiptent  As.«yi  ian  kings  (Ctesias 
np.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  2).  Sometimes  an  entire 
war  is  repented,  as  that  with  Fidena.*  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Livy  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L p. 
452i.  Poshibly,  the  war  between  S{>artA 
and  M<ssenia  is  a case  in  point.  Almost  all 
the  events  of  what  is  called  tbe  first  war 
recur  in  the  second. 

^ Ku.sehius  limite«i  his  reign  to  38  years 
(CThron.  Canon.  Pars  Pt»t.  p.  335,  eel. 

Mai). 

* Hero<i.  i.  15.  I know  not  on  what 
grountis  Mr.  fJrote  observes  that  “this  pos- 
bc-ssion  cannot  have  U*en  maintained,  for  the 
city  ap|iears  ntlerwanU  as  autonomous  ” 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  301),  unless  it 
le  on  the  expresdou  of  Herodotus,  that 
“ Wfore  the  sovereignty  of  Crrpsus  ail  tbe 
Greeks  were  free"  (i.  6).  But  this  only 
seem.s  to  mean  that  no  Greek  country — 
neither  Ionia,  .fiolis,  nor  Doris — hod  been 
reduceti  b>  subjection. 

Mr.  Grote  has  another  mysterious  remark 
in  tbe  next  sentence  of  hia  work.  “ His 
(Ardys’)  long  reign  was  signiillsed  by  ttro 
ex'ents,  6o(A  of  omsiderable  moment  to  the 
Asiatic  Gr^k.s, — tbe  invasion  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, ami  Uie  first  apfin/ach  to  coUisifm  (at 
least  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  histo- 
rical knowletlge)  betunm  the  inhabitants  of 
Lydia  uru/  those  of  U pper  Asia  under  the 
Median  kings,’*  What  is  this  ** first  op- 
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he  would  have  ai^aliHed  his  reign  by  further  successes,  but  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Cimmerians,  a terrible  visitation,  which  we  shall 
best  understand  by  regarding  it  as  closely  parallel  to  the  Gallic 
irruption  into  Italy  in  the  fourth  century  n.c.,  or  to  the  first  inva- 
sions of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Goths  and  Huns. 

14.  Who  the  (.Cimmerians  were,  whence  they  came,  with  what 
races  they  were  ethnically  connected,  will  be  considered  hereafter, 
in  the  notes  to  the  Fourth  Hook.  With  regard  to  their  occupation 
of  Asia  Minor  at  this  time,  it  is  im]iortant  to  observe,  that  whereas 
Herodotus,  throughout  his  whole  history,’  regards  the  invasion  in 
the  reign  of  Ardys  as  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  Cimmerian 
irruption  into  these  countries ; other  writers  speak  of  repeated 
attacks,  covering  a long  period  of  time,  in  which  moreover  the 
Cimmerians  were  accompanied  and  assisted  by  Thracian  tribes,  and 
came  into  Asia  Minor,  apparently,  from  the  west  ratlier  the  east. 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  thej’  made  several  distinct  incursions,* 
and  seemingly  brings  them  into  Asia  across  the  Thracian  15o8])honis. 
To  stuue  of  these  incursions  he  gives  a high  antiquity.'  In  this  ho 
is  followed  or  exceeded  by  Eusebius,  who  places  the  first  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia  three  hundred  years  before  the  first  Olympiad 
(b.c.  1070).*  The  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  still  more  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks,  on  first  mentioning  the  subject,  of  the  Cimmerian 
incursion,’  are  weighty  arguments  against  those  who  hold  that  there 
were  a long  series  of  such  attacks,  covering,  without  any  considerable 
intervals,  a sj>ace  of  two  hiindreil  and  sixty  years.'  Still  it  would 
be  ra.sh  to  reject  altogether  the  distinct  assertions  of  Strabo,  con- 
firmed as  they  are  by  the  fact,  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence,’ 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  coast,  Cimmerians  and 
Treres  were  confounded  together,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  of  inviisions  in  which  both  people  took  part. 
The  Cimmerians,  who  before  their  countrj’  was  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Scj’thian  nomads,  were  neighbours  of  the  Thracians,  may 
well  have  joined  with  them  in  plundering  expeditions  from  time  to 
time,  and  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  into  Asia  by  the 


proach  to  colUtrion**  in  tlie  reign  of  Ardvs? 
The  collision  ns  he  noticcit  a few 

after  fp.  310^,  in  the  time  of  Alyattes, 
praixisoD  of  Ardys.  Whnt  **  historical  know- 
ledge” have  we  of  any  collision,  or  “ apjtroarh 
to  (ollision/'  earlier  tluin  this  ? 

» Herod,  i.  G,  15,  10,  103;  iv.  1,  11, 
1 2 ; rii.  20. 

® iStrab.  i.  p.  90  fOif.  ed.V  oT  t«  Ki>i- 
ots  ical  Tfyf}p»vas  6yotid(ov<riVt  ^ 

Tt  4$vos%  iroXXaKis  4rt^pofioy 

rd  p4pri  rov  Tldyrov,  koI  tA 

airroitf  vori  iwl  Tla^XaydyaSf  vori 

Kol  ^pvyat  4p&aX6yrtt. 

7 Strah.  i.  p.  9 (Oxf.  ed.).  ol  Kipp4pun 
«ca0*  "O  prf  po  p ^ piK  php  w ph  aO- 
Tov  p4xpif  Toi'Was  4946papop  r^p  y^p  r^p 
4 k Botrw6pov  w d<r  ap.  And  ng:tin,  ill. 
p.  2fM) : koB"  ^Opripop  ^ wpb  aoroO  piKpi>P 
\4yov<rt  r^p  ritp  Kifxp*pl»p  (^o^op  y*- 


W<r9ai  T&p  (1.  *H)v)  fi4xp*  AioAlJoi 
Kal  rift  *\«tpiu5. 

* Chron.  Canon.  I’ars  Post.  fp.  303,  ed. 
Mni;. 

* Herod,  i.  6.  wph  Kpoltrov 

dpxvs  irdpr€f  *E\\ijptt  ^<rov 

T 6 ydp  Kipp^pltpp  trrpdrt  vpa  rh 
^irl  rifp  'Iwptop  dwiKdptPOP — ou  Kara- 
<rrpo^l)  4y4ptro  rStp  iroA/«r,  iAX*  41  4iri- 
Spop^s  apwayfi. 

* Clinton’s  Fasti  Hell.  rol.  i.  p.  214.  Ol. 
40,  4. 

3 The  conlempomry  pret,  Cnllintis,  spoke 
l»oth  of  Treres  and  of  (’immerinus  Strabo, 
x\v.  p.  927,Oxf.  e*l.i.  ('ollisthones  said  that 
the  Treres  and  Lycims  took  SardU  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  627}.  Strabo,  in  a {Kiaiage  quoted  above, 
uses  the  woi*rU,  Kipp^plovSt  o(f  aal  T^- 
pwpas  ipopd^ovfftp.  Cf.  also  Kustath.  ad 
Horn.  Od.  xi.  14. 
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Thracian  Bosphonis.  But  from  all  these  occasional  incursions, 
which  Herodotus  may  have  regarded  as  Thracian,  not  Cimmerian 
ravages,  the  one  great  Cimmerian  invasion,  of  which  he  so  often 
speaks,  is  to  bo  distinguished.  In  this,  if  it  came,  according  to  the 
undoubting  conviction  of  our  author,  from  the  east,  no  Thracians 
would  participate.*  It  would  have  a right  to  be  called  “ the  Cim- 
merian attack.”  It  would  be  a thing  generis.  The  Greeks  in 
general,  long  accustomed  to  confound  Treres  and  Cimmerians,  might 
speak,  accoixling  to  habit,  of  both  as  having  been  concerned  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  inroads  but  an  accurate  writer,  like  Herodotus, 
whoso  inquiries  had  convinced  him  that  these  Cimmerians  entered 
Asia  Minor  from  the  Caucasus,  would  know  that  here  there  was  no 
place  for  Treres,  who  lay  so  far  out  of  the  route,  and  that  however 
true  it  might  be  that  Cimmerians  had  at  other  times  joined  in  the 
forays  of  the  Treres  in  Asia,  yet  on  no  other  occasion  had  there  been 
a real  Cimmerian  inroad,  and  he  would  therefore  be  perfectly  correct 
in  speaking  of  this  as  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians.” 

The  Cimmerians  were  fugitives,  driven  out  of  their  native  country 
by  the  Scythians,  but  not  the  less  formidable  on  that  account. 
Niebuhr  surmises  that  the  Gauls  who  sacked  Rome  and  overran 
Italy,  were  fugitives  from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  retiring  before 
the  increasing  strength  of  the  Iberian  race.*  The  barbarians  who 
destroyed  the  Western  Empire  had  for  the  most  part  been  dispos- 
sessed of  their  own  countries  by  nations  of  superior  strength.  On 
their  first  arrival  in  Asia  Minor  the  Cimmerians  seem  to  have  swept 
before  them  all  resistance.  Like  the  bands  of  Gauls,*  which  at  a 
later  date  ravaged  these  same  regions  in  the  same  ruthless  way,  the 
Cimmerian  invaders  carried  min  and  devastation  over  all  the  fairest 
regions  of  Lower  Asia.  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia.  Ionia,  Phiy-gia,  even 
Cilicia,  as  well  as  Lydia,  were  plundered  and  laid  waste  ; in  Phrygia, 
Midas,  the  king,  despairing  of  any  effectual  resistance,  on  the 
approach  of  the  dreaded  foe,  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide;^  in 
Lydia,  as  wo  know  from  Herodotus,  they  took  the  capital  city, 


* I cannot  accept  Niebuhr’s  the<»ry,  that 
the  Cimmerims  on  this  occasion  mme  by  the 
western  8i<le  of  the  Kuxine,  and  across  the 
Tbmmn  Bos]^horus,  against  tiie  distinct  and 
re|ieated  deeianitions  of  Herodotus,  it  seems 
to  me  im|H>ssihIe  that  the  direction  in  ^hich 
the  enemy  came  should  have  l»een  forgotten 
by  the  pef)p!e  of  the  country,  even  in  the 
space  of  two  humlreil  years;  es|>ecially  as 
there  were  CMntemjwrnry  wnlers,  Odlinas, 
Archilochus,  an<l  others,  some  of  whom,  we 
know,  spoke  of  the  Cimmerian  attm’k.  With 
regard  to  the  alleged  diihculties  of  the  route, 
we  may  grant  the  impracticability  of  the 
coast  line,  between  the  western  edge  of  tije 
Caucasus  and  the  Kuxiue ; but  why  may  we 
not  suppose  the  Cimmerijins  to  have  en- 
tered! Asia  by  the  Caucasian  gJitcs,  through 
which  the  gresit  military  roml  now  runs 
from  M(i*lok  toTiriLs?  This  must  always 
have  been  a very  practicable  route,  and  wm 


probably  th.at  followed  by  Mithridates  when 
he  p:isse<]  through  the  KAe79pa  iKv$»v  on 
his  Hight  from  Pompey  (Appian.  de  Bell. 
Mithr.  p.  400).  With  resj»eci  to  the  paasnge 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphonis,  it  must  be  re- 
membcre<l  that  waggons  could  always  crua 
in  winter  upon  the  ice  ('Herod,  iv.  2H). 

* Callinus  appears  to  have  done  so  (Strabo, 
1.  s.  c.). 

* HLdory  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  500-509. 
(Engl,  transl.) 

* Livy,  xxzviii.  16.  It  will  appear  here- 
after that  thc-e  two  great  invasions  of  Asia 
Minor  proceeiied  from  the  some  identical 
race.  (See  Appendix  to  Book  iv.  ch.  I. 
“On  the  Cimmerians  of  Herodotus  and  the 
Migrations  of  the  Cymric  Rjvce.’*) 

* Kustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  14.  This  is 
the  event  alluded  to  iu  Kusch.  Chron.  Con. 
Pars  P<wt.  01,  21,  2 (p.  324),  and  by 
Strabo,  i.  p.  90  (Oxf.  ed.). 
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except  only  the  acropolis  ; in  Ionia  they  ravaged  the  valley  of  the 
(.'ayster,  besieged  Ephesns,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  burnt 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  its  vicinity  ;*  after  which  they  are  thought 
to  have  proceeded  southward  into  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  and  to 
have  sacked  the  city  of  Magnesia.*  One  body,  under  a leader  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Lygdamis,  even  penetrated  as  far  as  C'ilicia,  and 
there  sustained  a terrible  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers.' The  Greeks  regarded  this  as  the  vengeance  of  Artemis  ;* 
for  Lygdamis  had  been  tlie  leader  in  the  attack  on  Ephesus.  Still 
the  strength  of  the  invaders  was  not  broken  by  this  defeat.  It  was 
only  in  the  third  grmeration  that  the  Lydian  princes  were  able  to 
expel  them  from  the  tcrritoiies  under  their  dominion.  Even  then, 
it  is  a mistake  to  say  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Asia.*  Just  as 
the  Gallic  marauders  of  later  times,  when  the  chances  of  war  turned 
against  them,  found  a refuge  in  the  strong  position  called  thenceforth 
Galatia,  so  their  kindred,  the  Cimmerians,  long  after  the  time  of 
their  expulsion  from  Lydia  by  Alyattes,  maintained  themselves  in 
certain  strongholds,  as  Antandnis,  which,  according  to  Aristotle,* 


^ Heoyih«  in  voc.  At^8a/uf. 
oZros  fxavcrc  rdr  poiy  r^s  ^ApTtfuSos. 
The  well-known  posivige  in  Calliin;u.-hu.s*s 
Hymn  to  Diami  fver.  ii5l-261)  has  thrown 
some  iloubt  on  thin.  It  hccms,  however, 
quite  coiieeivablu  that  a poet,  whose  subject 
was  the  pmbe  of  Diana,  shoulil  ignore,  with- 
out denying,  so  unpleit-^ni  a hid.  Calli- 
nuu-hu.s  may  even  l«  uiulcrsUKid  in  the  sense 
adoptril  by  Bouhier:  **  Callimaque  a pre^ 
tentiu  que  ce  fut  en  punition  du  sacrilege 
qu’iU  nvaient  cummU  en  mettant  le  feu  iiu 
temple  de  Diane.'*  ( Dinsertiitiuna,  hic.  ch. 
vt.  p.  56  ) That  the  Cimmermus  eicitetl  the 
hntre<l  of  the  loniam  by  the  plumler  of  their 
templets  was  atteste*!,  occoniiug  to  Kushi- 
thiua  ^Comment,  ad  Horn.  Oil.  xi.  14)  by 
many  writerH.  If  they  invected  Ephesu.s 'm 
W'e  should  certainly  gather  Irttm  Callimachii-s 
they  could  Msmiely  hiil  to  tike  the  temple, 
which  wu5  nearly  n mile  from  the  city 
(Heroil.  i.  26).  Mr.  Cirote  sup|Kwei  lluit 
the  (ioddesa  protedal  her  town  arui  sanc^ 
tunry**  (Hist,  of  (iiwce,  vol.  iii.  p.  3d5), 
but  he  rests  thio  only  on  the  |KusKige  of  Calli- 
mnrims,  which  i*  at  ambiguous.  SjKUi- 

heiro  (Comment,  ml  Callimach.  Hymn.  v. 
251-260,  in  the?  c*dition  of  Emesti,  vol.  ii.  p. 
354)  regartU  Herwl.  u 6 as  conelnaive 
against  Hesychiu*,  where  he  (vrtainly  must 
forget  tlie  aituation  of  thu  temple. 

• It  is  very  doubtful  wlwtlM*r  thw  event 
really  belongs  to  Uie  great  Cimmerian  inva- 
sion. Kustiihius  apjN'ars  t<i  have  thought 
so.  Twk  iiirinoipa  \4yfrax 

wore  TpripfS  94  <ftaffiy  4Ku\ovyro  i iroAXl)!' 
T^t  *A<rias  KaroSpa^eiF,  koI  rhs  ZopSetr 
i\uy  Koi  ri>y  Mayrt^rmy  iroXAobr 


&K€X«(i'  T&v  $eark  rhy  Mo/oj'dpor*  c^i3(iX- 
Xcii'  94  Kol  sirl  Ho^iXaydt'as  aoj  ^p6y<u’ 
5rc  Kol  MtSar  X^ytrai  eJpM  rai^poo  wii/y 
tis  rh  XP*"**  (Comment,  ad 

Horn.  (XI.  1.  c.  B.)  But  if  Oiilinus  was  ron- 
tem{M»rary  with  the  tiiking  of  Sardis  men* 
tioiitid  by  Herodotus,  as  I agree  with  &lr, 
(irote  in  amsidering  to  be  Dearly  iicrtain 
(Hist,  of  (irveoe,  vol.  iit.  p.  333,  note  ^),  the 
fall  of  Magnesia  must,  on  the  authorities  of 
Mitrabo  (xiv.  p.  926)  and  Cletnens  Alex. 
(Strom,  i.  p.  333),  have  Uvn  subsequent. 
To  me  aho  the  tact  that  the  soik  of  Mag- 
nesia is  80  uuitbrmly  ascribe*!  to  the  Treres, 
is  a strong  argument  that  it  docs  not  belong 
to  this  iuvasiuu  of  the  Cimmerians.  (<X 
Kustath.  in  IfX'.  s.  c.,und  Strab.  xiv.  p.  927.) 

* Stmlw,  i.  p.  90. 

* Calbm.  Hymn.  ad.  Di.in.  248-260. 

€vpi>  0t'tu^Aoy, 

Ty  pa  KAi  oA4ura^<M<e  ^trtiAryn 

Avyiofi4<  C>^purrT)<,  «ir(  M trrparbv  iwrijiieAywr 
'Hyayc  <pafid0<fi  te'Oe,  <h  ^ trap’  avrbv 

K(KAt^«Vo(  voioiori  fiocs  "opoy  'lya)(Uuyijt. 

*A  5<(Ab<  3a^tArae  ocvv  ^Airce*  ov  yap  tfuAAty 
Out*  avriK  iroAtftvcrvt,  ourc  tk  oAAoc 

0<rywy  ty  \et/*4oyi  Kavcrpiy  i<rTay  apa(cu, 
Naoni<rcir*  yap  m«  r«a  To(a  vpMctTM. 

^ Kt/i^cploof  4/r  Ttjr  'Atrlar  /{^Xa<re 
(Keroil.  i.  15).  As  Lydia  wa.^  still  confined 
within  its  original  bmits,  a Lydian  prince 
would  hiive  neither  the  wish  nor  Uie  power 
to  do  this.  There  ia  also  distmd  proof  th.at 
they  continued  in  po#e«ion  of  parts  of  A.sia. 
Sec  the  following  notes. 

* Ap.  Suqdi.  Byz.  in  voc.  “'AyraySpof, 
'Apt<rT0t4\ijt  tprfffl  ravrrfv  wyondaSai  . . . 

4yoiKovyrtty  ixarhy 

Itij. 
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they  occupied  for  a hundred  years,  and  Sinope,  ■where,  Herodotus 
informs  us,  they  made  a permanent  settlement^ 

15.  The  history  of  Lydia  during  the  time  of  their  supremacy  was 
almost  a blank.  At  what  period  in  the  long  reign  of  Ardys  they 
entered  Asia  there  is  indeed  nothing  positively  to  show.  ITie  syn- 
chronism dependant  upon  the  notion  of  their  having  been  punwd 
by  the  Scythians,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  Media  in  the  reign 
of  Cyaxares,  is  extremely  doubtful  from  the  improbability  of  the 
supposed  fact.  The  utmost  that  can  be  gathei'ed  from  it  is  that  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  was  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  only  a little 
preceding  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  (s.c.  (i33),  which  would  make 
it  fall  late  in  the  reign  of  Ardys.  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  followed  in  fact,  as  it  does  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  in  Hero 
dotu.s,*  both  the  capture  of  Priend  by  Ardys,  and  his  attack  upon 
Miletus.  Still  its  date  cannot  be  fixed  within  a quarter  of  a century. 
Sadyattes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ardys,  appears,  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  reign,  to  have  remained  in  the  same  state  of  inaction 
which  had  characterised  the  latter  years  of  his  father’s  rule.  Pro- 
bably it  required  all  the  energies  of  both  monarch  and  people  to 
protect  the  kingdom  against  the  Cimmerian  ravages.  Wo  may 
gather,  however,  from  what  is  recorded  of  this  king,  that  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  the  power  of  the  Cimmerians  began  to  decline, 
and  Lydia  became  once  more  free  to  pursue  her  policy  of  aggres- 
sion. Sadyattes  renewed  the  war  with  Miletus  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  and  carried  it  on  until  his  death.  M hether  either  of 
the  great  victories  mentioned  by  Herodotus'  were  gained  by  him,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  All  that  we  know  is  that  he  did  not 
bring  the  war  to  a close,  but  bequeathed  it  to  his  successor  upon 
the  throne,  his  eon  by  his  own  sister,*  Alyattos. 

Ifi.  This  prince,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  house  except  Croesus, 
is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  bent  his  whole  energies  to  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign.  The 
circumstances  of  the  contest,  which  Herodotus  relates  at  length,*  and 
on  which  no  other  ancient  writer  throws  any  additional  light,  need 
not  be  hei-e  repeated.  The  designs  of  Alyattes  were  baffled,  and 
Miletus,  the  foremost  city  of  Asiatic  Greece,  which  had  been  attacked 
in  successiop  by  every  monarch  of  the  house  of  the  Mermnadse,  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  her  independence  for  half  a century  longer. 


* Herod,  ir.  12.  ^olForroi  81  ol  Ki/a- 
fupioi  ^uyoyrtf  is  TTjy  ‘Aaltty  Toi»i 
HkvSoi,  sal  Tify  Xtpffiysfffoy  uriiraym, 
iy  lit  yvy  Xiyvyjj  w6\ts  *EXAdr  ofitwTa(. 

* Herod,  i.  15. 

1 IbU.  18.  rpmuara  firydXa 
iyiytro, 

* Here  the  Authority  of  Nicolas  of  Da- 
mascus is  supported  by  that  of  Suidas  (in 
TOC.  *AXudTTT|f)  and  Xeuophilus  (ap.  Anon., 
quoted  in  the  Krag.  Hist.  Gr.,  roL  i.  p.  42). 
Marriages  with  ^//-sisters  have  be^  fre- 
quent in  the  tlaat  from  the  days  of  Abraham 
downaards.  The  uwes  of  Abraham  hinuelf 
(Gen.  XX.  12;  there  is  no  evidenoe  to  show 


that  hurah  was  Iscah,  as  assumed  by  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  V.  p.  290,  note), 
of  Camby^es  (Herod,  iii.  3l),  and  Herod 
Agrippa  (Juv.  vi.  157)  are  well  known. 

• Herod,  i.  17-22.  Mr.  Grote  says  that 
Sadyattes  carried  on  this  war  for  ssren,  and 
Alyattes  for  Jive  years;  but  Herotlotus  di- 
rkltti  tile  war  as  above.  ciroAe^c  (rea 
iySexa  . . . . rd  plr  yvy  ?{  (rta  rAy 
fySexa  XaSvdrrsts  S ^ApSvos  In  Ai/8wy 
8 *wl  lo^dAXstT  TijyucaCra  is  ri)y 
MiAqirlsT  trsparlijir  rd  81  veyre  rAy 
irtety  ra  Iwlpsea  roioi  «{  *AAodm|r 
IvoAl^ee  . . . . 81  8tw8fKdry  Irel, 
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* 

The  order  of  the  other  events  of  the  reign  of  Alyattcs  cannot  bo 
determined  with  any  certainty.  Besides  his  war  with  Miletus,  he 
was  engaged  (we  know)  in  four  separate  contests.  lie  drove  the 
Cimmerians  beyond  his  Ixiundaries,  attacked  and  took  Smyrna,  made 
an  attempt  upon  Clazomente,  but  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
carried  on  a protracted  contest  against  the  combined  powers  of 
Media  and  Babylonia,  lie  is  also  said  to  have  invaded  Caria,  but 
by  a writer  who,  unless  where  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  he  is 
following  Xanthus,  is  of  no  authority.'  I’he  last  war,  if  it  took 
place  at  all,  happened  late  in  his  reign,  after  CrcEsus  was  grown  to 
manhood.*  The  date  of  the  struggle  with  the  Medes  depends  on  that 
of  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  which  is  still  undetermined.’  I’erhaps  the 
most  probable  date  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote  and 
others,  chiefly  on  astronomical  considerations,  viz.  B.c.  015-610. 
The  other  wars,  that  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, and  those  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast,  may'  have  taken  place 
either  before  or  after  the  Median  contest. 

17.  Tills  last  event,  beyond  all  question  the  most  important  in  the 
reign  of  Aly'attes,  is  regarded  by'  Herodotus  as  brought  about  by 
what  appears  an  insignificant  cause.  A band  of  fspythians,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Cyaxares,  the  Median  king,  upon  a disgust 
quitted  Media,  and  took  refuge  with  Alyattes.  Cyaxares  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  fugitives  and  met  with  a refusal,  upon  which  he 
declared  war  against  Lydia,  and  the  contest  began.  Mow  although 
undoubtedly  the  passage  of  nomadic  hordes  from  one  government 
in  the  East  to  another  has  frequently  been  the  occasion  of  war 
between  adjoining  states,*  yet  the  flight  of  a mere  hand  of  men  (tiXi? 
dyipuy)  who  had  been  useful  as  hunters,  would  scarcely  have  been 
motive  sufficient  to  produce  the  invasion  of  a kingdom  not  even 
adjoining,  but  separated  from  the  Median  empire  by  the  intervening 
country  of  I’hrygia.  It  is  besides  exceedingly  improbable  that  at 
this  particular  period  there  were  any  Scythians  on  such  terms  of 
friendly  subjection  to  Cyaxares,  as  the  story  supposes.  Xot  long 
before  the  accession  of  Aly’attes,  Cyaxares  had,  we  know,  been 
' engaged  in  a fierce  struggle  with  Scythic  hordes,  and  such  of  them 
as  submitted  to  his  sway  must  have  felt  themselves  under  the  yoke 
of  an  oppressor.  A portion  of  his  Scythic  subjects  may  no  doubt 
have  revolted,  and  when  hard  pressed  by'  hb  troops  may'  have  fled 

taken  place  B.c.  625  (Rerherches,  &c.,  vol.  i. 
p.  342^.  Clinton  places  it  B.C.  603  ( F.  H. 
Tol.  i.  p.  419).  Ideler  considers  that  no 
et'iipne  about  thi*  period  fiilHl#  the  necessary 
conditiona  except  that  of  B.C.  610  (Hand* 
biich  der  Chronohtgie,  voi.  i.  p.  209'j.  Mr, 
Hind  and  Mr.  Airy  have  recently  suggested 
the  late  date  of  B.c.  585  (iVwanqtiot,  Kail 
of  Nineveh,  p.  14).  It  nmy  bo  doubted 
whether  astronomicnl  science  haa  yet  at- 
tained to  such  exactness  as  to  ju.<^ty  the 
adoption  of  ita  results  as  the  basis  of  a chro- 
nological system. 

* .See  Mr.  tlrote’s  History  of  Greece,  vol. 
Ui.  p.  310.  In  a note  Mr.  Grote  brings 
forward  a number  of  modem  instances. 
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* Nicolas  of  Damascus.  The  question  of 
his  credibility  has  been  treaUsl  above  (p. 
29<>,  note 

* Creesus  in  the  tale  is  represented  as 
already  governor  of  Theb^  and  Adramyt- 
tium.  As  he  was  only  thirty-five  years  of 
age  at  his  father's  detth  (Herod,  i.  26)  the 
Carian  wnr  of  Alyattcs,  if  a reality,  mast 
belong  to  tlie  La.^  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Grote  well  obsen'es,  against 
Clinton,  that  there  Is  nothing  in  Nietdaua 
Damasi'enus  to  imply  that  Alyattes  c<m- 
qu^rrd  Caria,  (Nic.  l)aro.  p.  54,  ed.  Orelli ; 
Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  363;  Grote’s  Hist. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  343.) 

* Volney  considered!  the  eclipse  to  have 
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for  protection  to  Alyattes,  and  have  offered  to  take  service  with  him. 
They  may  have  been  readily  received,  and  t'yaxares  may,  on  learning 
it,  have  demanded  their  surrender,  and  when  the  demand  was  refused, 
have  thereupon  commenced  hostilities.  It  is  however  very  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  cause,  although  it  may  possibly  have  been  the 
pretext,  of  the  expedition.  'ITie  Lydian  war  of  Cyaxares  was  part 
undoubtedly  of  that  great  monarch’s  system  of  conquest,  which 
carried  him  at  one  time  to  the  confines  of  Babylonia,  at  another  to 
the  shores  of  the  Egean.  The  enterprising  prince,  who  had  sub- 
verted the  old  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  h^  then  by  a series  of 
victories  brought  under  subjection  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Halys,“  might  well  conceive  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  empire  the  further  tract  of  country  between  the  Halys  and 
the  Egean  sea.  What  alone  excites  our  wonderment  in  this  portion 
of  history  is  his  failure.  'ITie  war  continued  for  six  years,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  we  are  told,  “ the  Medes  gained  many  victories  over 
the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians  also  gained  many  victories  over  the  Medes."  ‘ 
And  the  advantage  remained  with  neither  side.  Considering  tho 
extent  and  power  of  tho  Median  empire  at  this  period — that  it 
contained,  besides  Media  Magna  and  Media  Atropatene,  the  exten- 
sive and  important  countries  of  Persia,  Assyria.  Armenia,  and  Cap- 
padocia— reaching  thus  from,  tho  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
shores  of  tho  Euxine — it  seems  extraordinary  that  the  petty  kingdom 
of  Lydia  could  so  successfully  maintain  the  contest.  The  wonder 
is  increased  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  probability,  almost 
amounting  to  a certainty,  that  tho  armie.s  of  the  Babylonians  accom- 
panied Cyaxares  to  tho  field.'  That  Lydia  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence and  terminated  tho  war  by  an  honourable  peace,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  as  tho  attack  menaced  tho  whole 
of  Western  Asia,  tho  several  nations  who  felt  themselves  endangered 
made  common  cause  and  united  under  a single  head.  And  an  indi- 
cation of  this  union  of  the  Western  Asiatics  against  tho  ambition  of 
the  Medes  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  king  of  the  warlike  and 
powerful  Cilicia,  which  maintained  its  independence  even  against 
Croesus,  appears  in  tho  narrative  standing  in  the  same  relation 
towards  Alyattes  in  which  Labynetns,  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
stands  towards  Cyaxares — tho  relation  of  subordinate  ally.  It  is 
probable  that  both  Labynetns  and  the  Cilician  prince  were  present 
at  the  engagement,  and  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  religious 
dread  inspired  by  the  eclipse  to  efl’ect  a reconciliation  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  contest.  The  interposition  of  good  offices  by  great 
powers  at  a distance  from  the  scene,  especially  by  powers  so  remote 
and  so  little  connected  with  one  another  as  Cilicia  and  Babylonia, 
at  this  period,  is  inconceivable  under  tho  circumstances  of  tho 
ancient  world.  Labynotus,  at  least,  must  have  been  upon  the  spot. 


‘ Herod,  i.  103.  * Ibid.  i.  74. 

7 I Guioot  coneeire  it  possible  that  a 
moDari'h,  whose  dominioiu  lay  a thouaand 
miles  oif,  would  have  felt  hime^f  sulficwDtly 
interested  in  tho  result  of  a contest  in  so 
remote  a region,  to  interpoec  hia  mediation 
between  the  courta  of  Sardia  and  Kcbatana  in 


the  modern  diplomatic  .wnse  of  the  phrase. 
The  words  of  Herodotua  (i.  74)  are  ambi- 
guous, but  I cnnieire  we  are  to  understand 
an  immediate  mediation  upon  the  spot,  im- 
plying the  presence  of  tho  two  prineve,  and 
their  portidpation  in  the  prerioua  strife. 
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and  if  so,  then  the  presence  of  Syennesis  seems  to  follow  as  a matter 
of  course  ; and  his  presence  would  indicate  the  probable  presence  of 
the  other  minor  powers  of  Western  Asia,  the  I’amphylians,  ihc 
Phrygians,  the  Lycians,  the  Carians — j^erhaps  also  the  I’aphlagonians 
and  Bithynians,  whoso  liberties  would  certainly  have  been  mure 
endangered  by  the  success  of  the  attack  than  those  of  the  hardy  and 
valiant  occupants  of  tlie  mountainous  Cilicia,  whom  even  Cyrus  does 
not  appear  to  have  reduced  to  subjection.  It  seems  therefore 
probable  that  the  invasion  of  Lydia  by  Cyaxares  was  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  long  course  of  aggressions  upon  his  neighbours,  and 
that  whatever  his  pretext  may  have  been,  his  real  object  in  crossing 
the  Halys  was  to  add  the  whole  of  Lower  Asia  to  his  dominions. 
The  warlike  inhabitants  united  to  resist  him,  and  maintained  for  six 
years  a doubtful  and  bloody  struggle.  At  length,  when  both  parties 
wore  growing  weary  of  the  protiacted  contest,  accident  afforded  an 
opportunity,  of  which  advantage  was  taken,  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close.  The  two  armies  had  once  more  come  to  an  engagement,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place.  Alarmed 
at  the  ))ortent,  the  soldieis  suspended  the  conflict,  and  manifested  an 
inclination  for  peace.  Probably  the  leaders  of  both  armies  partici- 
pated in  the  general  sentiment  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
principal  commander  of  allied  troops  on  cither  side  came  fonvard 
and  proposed  a reconciliation  between  the  chief  contending  powers. 
The  proposals  were  favourably  entertained,  and  led  not  merely  to 
the  establishment  of  peace,  but  to  an  alliance  between  Media  and 
Lydia,  which  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  a daughter  of  the 
Lydian  prince  with  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Median  monarchy. 
Henceforward  friendly  relations  subsisted  between  the  great  powers 
of  Asia  until  the  ambition  of  Cyrus,  half  a century  later,  relundled 
the  strife. 

18.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Alyattes  reigned,  ac'cording 
to  the  chronology  which  we  have  preferred,  forty-three  years.  It 
may  have  been  during  these  years  that  he  drove  the  Cimmerians 
beyond  his  borders,  and  engag^  in  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna 
and  Clazomenee.  The  latter  portion  of  his  reign  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  a period  of  remarkable  tranquillity.  The  supposition 
that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  conquer^  iEolis  and  Caria,’ 
founded  upon  a single  passage  in  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  which  does 
not  even  bear  out  the  deductions  made  from  it,'  and  contradicted  by 


* Clintoa't  Fanti  Hell.,  vol.  ii«  p.  363. 
(Appeodix,  ch.  xvii.) 

V Nicolaus  Damasrenus  mys  that  Creesus, 
who  had  already  been  ma<le  governor  of 
Adramyttium  and  the  pLiin  of  Thebd,  aocoin- 
panied  his  father  m an  erpeditioo  into 
Caria.  From  this  Mr.  Clinton  makes  two 
deductions,  that  ,£olis  must  have  been 
already  subjected ; and  2,  that  Caria  was 
conquered  in  this  cam^iai^.  The  latter  be 
calls  an  asertion  of  Uamascenus,  which  is 
nntme  ^sce  Nku  Damas.  ed.  OrcUi,  pp.  55- 
57).  The  former  proceeds  upon  the  notion 
that  Adramyttium  and  Tbelye  were  in  A^olis, 


which  is  not  the  fact.  They  lay  writhin  the 
limits  usually  a^igued  to  the  province  of 
My»a  (Kennell’s  Geography  of  Western 
Asia,  Tol.  i.  p.  371),  but  it  eeem-s  probable 
that  from  a very  early  date  they  had  formed 
a part  of  the  dominions  of  the  i.ydian  kings. 
The  boundaries  between  the  sevend  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor  were  at  no  time  very  exactly 
determined,  and  Adramyttium  seems  to  have 
been  ooe  of  the  nxst  ancient  of  the  Lydian 
towns.  At  least  there  were  authors  wrho 
ascribed  its  fbundatioo  to  an  ancient  kiiig, 
Adramys  or  Uennon,  probably  the  same 
peraon  as  the  Adramytes  of  Aanthus  (Frag. 
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the  express  words  of  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  these  conquests  to  his 
son,*  seems  scarcely  worth  considering.  We  may  grant  it  possible 
that  there  was  an  invasion  of  Caria  about  this  time ; but  even  that  is 
in  the  highest  degree  uncertain.  The  probability  is  that  Alyattcs, 
now  an  aged  man,*  was  chiefly  employed  in  tlie  construction  of  his 
sepulchre,  a work  which  Herodotus,  Yvho  had  seen  it,  compares  for 
magnificence  with  the  constructions  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,*  and 
which  must  therefore,  like  those  massive  buildings,  have  employed 
the  labour  of  the  great  hulk  of  the  population  for  a number  of  years. 
If  the  measurements  of  Herodotus  are  accurate,  and  modem  tra- 
vcUers  appear  to  think  that  they  do  not  greatly  overstep  the  trath,* 
the  tomb  of  Alyattes  cannot  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  grandest  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  Its  deficiency  as  respects  size  must  have 
been  in  height,  for  the  area  of  the  base,  which  alone  our  author’s 
statements  determine,  is  above  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops.*  As,  however,  the  constraction  was  of  earth 
and  not  of  stone,  a barrow  and  not  a pj-ramid,  it  would  undoubtedly 


have  required  a less  amount  of 

19,  Didot.)  who  mu5t  belong  to  the  eecond, 
if  not  even  to  the  fir^t  djiuLsty  (see  8teph. 
Byz.  and  He'Vchias  In  voc,  *A5pofi^rTciO»'). 
Aristotle  certainly  spoke  of  its  having  been 
founticd  by  an  Adramyt<*s,  son  of  Atyaites 
and  brother  of  Crccsus  (Fr.  191);  but  of 
this  pcrsion,  who  cannot  be  the  ancient  King 
of  }^ithua,  we  have  no  other  mention  in 
history.  IV  very  fact  that  Adnunyttium 
is  supposed  to  have  a henh$  rinmymus  for  ita 
founder  seems  to  throw  back  its  founda- 
tion to  very  early  times. 

* Herod,  i. 

* If  we  allow  Alyattcs  to  have  been 
twenty-one  years  old  when  he  a^'cnded  the 
throne^  he  would  be  sixty-three  in  the  year 
B.c.  583,  the  earliest  date  whkh  the  age  of 
Croesus  will  allow  us  to  bx  fur  the  expe- 
dition spoken  of  by  Nicolas. 

* Herod,  i.  93. 

^ See  Ch.ind]er*8  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
**  The  borrow  of  Alyattes  b much  taller  and 
handsomer  timn  any  1 have  seen  in  Fjigland. 
The  moul<l  which  has  been  washed  down 
conceals  the  stone-work,  which,  it  seems, 
was  anciently  visible.  The  apparent  alti- 
tude is  diminished,  and  the  bottom  rendered 
wider  and  leas  distinct  than  before.  Its 
measurements,  which  w*e  were  not  prepared 
to  take,  desen'e  to  lie  ast'ertaine*!  and  com- 
pared with  those  given  in  Heralntus."  >Ir. 
Hamilton  sny-«:  **  Oiie  mile  south  of  this 
spot  we  reachoil  the  princijial  tumulus  gene- 
rally designated  as  the  tomb  of  Halyattes. 
It  took  us  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round 
its  base,  which  would  give  it  a circumference 

of  nearly  half  a mile It  ri»es  at  an 

angle  of  about  22^,  and  is  a con.’^pictious  object 
on  all  sid«.''  (Rescan-hes  in  Asi^  Minor,  &c., 
vol.  i.  pp.  145-6.)  Tbe  more  exact  measure- 
VoL,  I. 


labour  than  tbe  great  woiics 

ments  of  M.  SpiegentJud  agree  remarkably 
with  this  rough  estimate.  (See  note  on 
Book  i.  ch.  93.) 

* Dr.  Chandler  alters  the  meryurements 
of  Herodotas  by  a conjoctuml  ememlation  of 
the  text  in  the  true  sjiirit  of  a critic  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  presumes  that  He- 
rodotus w'ould  not  have  omitted  tbe  height  of 
the  monument : but  cur  author,  in  default  of 
any  trustworthy  information  ronceming  the 
height,  would  be  likely  to  confine  himself  to 
such  points  ns  enme  within  his  own  ol»«rva- 
tioD.  He  could  nwasure  the  greatest  width 
and  the  dreumferenue,  but  he  could  only 
have  made  a rough  gui*s8  at  the  height.  He 
therefore  preferred  to  omit  tlw  height  alto- 
gether— on  omisnon  w*hich  may  be  remarked 
also  in  his  dimensions  of  the  Temple  of  Bclus. 
The  measures  which  he  gives  are  3800  feet 
(Greek)  for  the  circumference,  and  1300  feet 
lor  the  (greatest)  diameter.  From  these 
proportions  it  would  follow  that  tbe  base  of 
the  monument  was  not  a circle,  but  either 
an  ellipse  or  a parallelogram.  In  the  latter 
caw  iti  area  would  have  been  780,000  s<|uai  e 
feet  (Greek),  whereas  the  area  of  the  Grwit 
Bymmid  of  Gizeh  is  determined  to  be  no 
more  than  588,939  square  feet  (Knglish). 
See  Perring’s  Diameters  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  But  588,939  square  feet  (k^glish) 
are  only  equal  to  about  574,564  square  feet 
(Greek).  Sothat  the  area  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid is  to  that  of  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  (suj^ 
posing  the  biuse  of  the  latter  to  be  a parallelo- 
gram) in  the  projwrtion  of  (about)  19  to  26. 
If  the  bow  were  oval  or  elliptical,  the  dif- 
ference would  be  still  more  in  favour  of  the 
Lydian  monument.  At  prewnt  tlic  Uw: 
appears  to  be,  as  nearly  as  {Kissible,  circular. 
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of  Egypt,  and  would  indicate  a less  degraded  condition  of  tlje  people 
who  raUed  it  than  that  of  the  Egyptiana  in  the  time  of  the  pyramid- 
builders.  Still  the  view  of  Stmbo  is  most  certainly  correct,  that 
“ the  multitude  of  the  city  ” must  have  been  employed  upon  it.*  It 
was  an  artificial  mountaiu,  and  perhaps  owed  its  small  celebrity,  as 
compared  with  the  constructions  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  not  so 
much  to  any  absolute  inferiority  as  to  the  character  of  the  distnet 
in  which  it  was  placed.  While  the  colossal  works  in  those  countries 
have  the  advantage  of  standing  upon  extensive  plains,  stretching  out 
in  all  directions  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  Lydian  monument 
is  dwarfed  by  tiie  towering  mountaiu-cliains  which  on  both  sides 
encompass  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Hermus. 

Engaged  in  this  work,'  the  Lydian  king  abstained  in  all  proba- 
bility from  warlike  enterprises.  I’ho  arts  of  war  and  peace  mrely 
flourish  together;  and  tlie  hands  which,  if  he  had  engaged  in  wars, 
would  have  been  required  to  draw  the  sword  and  pull  tlie  bow,  were 
wanted  for  the  homelier  occupations  of  digging  and  wheeling  soil. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Cimmenans  and  the  alliance  with  the  Medes 
hod  secured  him  from  molestation  on  the  part  of  those  distant  powers 
whose  attacks  might  have  l>een  formidable;  the  weakness  of  his 
neighbours  allowed  him  to  fear  nothing  from  them.  Not  being 
naturally  an  ambitious  prince,  and  having  received  but  small  en- 
couragement from  fortune  in  his  attempts  upon  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast,  Alyattes  appears  to  have  given  himself 
up  without  reluctance  to  a life  of  inactivity. 

19.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  of  high  repute*  tliat 
fifteen  years  before  his  decease  Alyattes  associated  his  son  Croesus 
in  the  government ; but  the  chronological  arguments  on  which  this 
view  is  based  are  wholly  inconclusive,  and  the  direct  evidence  which 
is  brought  forward  in  its  support  signally  fails  of  establishing  any 
snch  conclusion.  Herodotus,  in  the  passage  relied  on  by  Mr. 
Clinton,*  and  understood  in  the  same  sense  both  by  BUhr  and  Wes- 
^ling,  is  not  speaking  of  any  such  strange  and  unwonted  event  ‘ as 


• Strabo,  xiii.  p.  899.  ri  rijs 

w6kh»s. 

• Tbe  «uppo«)tioii  of  ChiUidler  that  Cnvsu:) 
r«boil  thU  monument  to  hix  fattier  (Travels 
in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  3(H),  U oontrarj  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  ancient  history,  which 
furnishes  no  instance  of  such  tiliul  piety. 
Mooarchs  buiU  their  ou-n  t4>mUi  not  only  m 

^ut  through  the  Ka-sI  generally  (cf. 
Herod.  L 187,  on  the  sepulchre  of  Nitocris). 
There  c»n  be  no  doubt,  from  tbe  iuscription 
upon  it,  that  Darius  built  his  own  tomb  at 
Kukhsh-i-Kustnn  ^Sir  H.  Kawlinson's  Cu- 
neiform luscriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  290). 

• Larcher,  vol.  i.  p.  21 1.  " On  ait  r^ue 

la  plupart  des  Princes  <Je  rOrient  assodoient 
au  trone  leur  iiU  aine'. 

n’ayons  aucune  preuve  direiie  qu’AIyattes 
ait  Assode'  Cresus,  on  doit  expeudant  le  pr^ 
aumer.'* 

Clinton’s  Fast.  Hell.  roL  ii.  p.  382.  **  Al- 


though Cnwus  reigne  I only  fourteen  years, 
yet  it  seems  probabie  that  he  was  associate  1 
in  the  guvermuent  by  his  father,  as  Larcher 
arguas  at  Lirge.  During  this  |'«riotl  of  jciut- 
govemment  many  of  tlioNC  things  might  have 
been  transacted  which  are  oscriljed  to  Cnrsus 
kin-i  of  Lydia.” 

Btihr  and  Wc'^eling  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  BiUir’s  Herodotus,  note  ujam 

I.  92 ; and  Wesseliug's  Herodotus,  note  on  i. 
30.) 

» Herod,  i.  92. 

* Notwithstanding  the  calmness  with  whicli 
I.arclter  snxumrs  tlie  fre«pien«.y  of  this  pnic- 
tiw  (“on  $‘iit  que  ia  plufuirt  de.4  Primes  de 
rUrient  assodoient  an  trAne  leur  fils  aine”), 
1 am  inclined  to  think  it  was  of  excce-lingly 
rare  ocrtirreDie.  In  1^’pt  ashodation  was 
undoubtedly  very  freijuent,  as  the  montJ- 
xnents  testify,  and  possibly  the  exaggeration 
of  numbers  in  Egy]>tion  chronolog}'  imry  do- 
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the  association  in  the  govehiment  of  the  heir-apparent  by  tlio 
reigning  monarch,  but  of  that  vory  ordinary  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  an  eastern  sovereign  who  anticipates  his  own  demise,  tlie  nomi- 
nation of  a successor.*  It  appears  that,  as  the  reign  of  Alyattes 
plainly  approached  its  close,  intrigues  commenced  among  his  suns, 
and  a strong  party  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  prince  T’anlaleon, 
one  of  the  half-brothers  of  Croesus,  which  caused  no  little  alarm  to 
the  legitimate  heir.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  especially 
desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  a disputed  succes.sion,  that  the  king 
should  distinctly  confer  the  crown  on  one  or  other  of  his  sons.  This 
is  the  act  to  which  Herodotus  alludes  in  the  passage  whose  meaning 
has  been  misconceived  ; the  expression  whitm  he  uses  is  identically 
the  same  with  that  which  occurs  later  in  the  book  in  reference  to  a 
similar  event,  the  nomination  of  Cambyses  as  his  successor  by  Cyrus, 
on  the  eve  of  his  attack  upon  the  Massagctie.* 

20.  The  order  of  events  in  the  reign  of  Croesus  has  been  already 
considered.  The  events  themselves  receive  but  little  light  from 
sources  extraneous  to  Herodotus.*  With  resj)ect  to  the  enormous 
wealth  for  w'hich  this  king  was  chiefly  famous  among  the  Greeks, 
it  may  be  obstirved  that  he  probably  owed  it  in  part  to  the  gold- 
washings  of  I’actdlus  and  the  mines  of  the  same  precious  metal 
which  probably  existed  in  the  neighbouring  mountains* — in  part  to 
the  tribute  which  he  derived  from  the  subject  nations — in  part  to  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  a political  opponent — but  chiefly  to  the 
careful  husbanding  of  the  national  revenues  by  his  father  during  the 
long  period  of  peace  which  preceded  his  own  accession.*  Its  reality 


peml  in  Rome  measure  on  the  grent  eitent  to 
which  it  was  practued.  But  among  the 
earlj  Or'eutal  nations  I know  of  only  a 
single  well  authcntiaited  inbtoui-e  Ulmt  of 
Belvhauar;  nee  tlie  1-Xvij  the  HUioi  j 
of  the  Liter  Babylonians/’  $ 25)  of  the  nsao* 
datioD  of  a son  in  the  government  tluring 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  a custom  whith 
belongs  to  countries  and  times  wheie  the  sue- 
cciwon  15  veiy  premrioun,  and  c^itairdy  not 
to  th»e  .states  in  which  it  U regarded  a»  a 
right  inherent  in  tiie  reigning  monarch  to 
nominate  a fmcceHsor  from  among  his  »on5,  m 
is  the  usually  in  tlie  Llnst.  Mr.  (irote, 
with  the  corTev*t  appm*iation  of  the  probable 
which  distingiiiidi^  him,  uuderstands  the 
pnawge  aright  (voL  iii.  p.  j. 

* Of  tliia  there  are  two  clear  instances 

eren  in  Herodotus,  ('yrus  nominates  ('am- 
byao  to  succeed  him  ^i.  208;,  ami  l>arius 
nominates  Xerxes  (vii.  3).  In  conr.e.xion 
with  the  Litter  cn.«e  Herodotus  sjienks  of  tlie 
practice  as** a law  of  the  Persinns”  (aari 
t6p  Xltpatctp  p6fiop).  It  has  always  pie> 
Tailed  in  the  See  1 King.s,  i.  l'i>40 

(where,  however,  there  is  something  more 
like  an  iostalLition  tluin  is  usual  in  suidi 
oises),  and  Ockley’s  History  of  the  Saracens 
(Bohn’s  elit.),  pp.  138,  452. 

* In  the  tint  pooeage  (L  92)  Herodotus 


says,  9 i pros  roD  varpbr, 
r^f  ^ Kpoiaos ; in  the  >econd  i.  208)« 

Kvpos  8#  Kpoto’o»'  2x  rits  i<rBtU 

ittvTov  iraiSl  rtpvsp  r 3 A' 

cthtfinp  4 9l9ov  . . . 9i40aiP9,  K.r.X. 
This  ijift  of  the  n-own  is  beyond  a doubt  the 
same  us  the  apf>omtin^  spoken  of  in  the 
case  of  Xei xc'«— wr  Se?  fup,  Aw 4 ^upt a 
0a<r  i\4  a,  ttarA  rhp  T\*p<rttpp  pA^op,  offrw 
<rTpar«oeo'9M  ....  4 Aapitot  0avik4a  fitp 
hw49t(*  (vii.  2,  3). 

* if^lian  (V.  H.  iii.  26),  Sukias  (in  voc. 
*Apl<rrapX°^h  Polyienus  (ri.  50)  have 
certain  tiller  which  ailmitof  being  mtnxliiced 
into  the  histoiy  of  the  reign  of  Creesns  aa 
delireie*!  by  Hei  ixlotus;  but  their  authority  is 
too  slight,  and  the  tales  are  too  insigniticant, 
to  require  more  than  this  cursoiy  notice. 

* Strabo,  xiii.  p.  897. 

* The  ofTenngs  at  fVlphi  and  at  the  shrine 

of  AmphiaraU-t  are  decloreal  by  Herodotas  to 
have  b^u  wludly  from  tills  source,  and  may 
in  some  degree  indicate  its  amplitude.  1'hey 
weie  the  (Avapxo)  of  his  iiilie- 

ritaniT;  the  entire  sum  obtained  by  cooHsra> 
lion  w>Ls  laid  out  in  otTprings,  and  from 
hoiK«  were  derive^!  the  gifts  at  Branchida>.  at 
K]d)esu.5,  and  at  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Isme* 
nius  in  Thebes  (Herod,  i.  92). 
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cannot  be  questioned ; for  ITerodotns  had  himself  seen  the  ingots  of 
solid  gold,  six  palms  long,  three  broad,  and  one  deep  (the  size  of  a 
tall  folio  volume,  of  about  the  usual  thickness),  which,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury  at  Del))hi 
— proof  at  once  of  the  riches  and  of  the  munificence  of  the  princely 
donor.  He  had  also  beheld  in  various  parts  of  Greece  the  following 
offerings,  all  in  gold,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Greek  temples 
by  the  same  opulent  monarch  ; a figure  of  a lion,  probably  of  the 
natural  size;  a wine-bowl  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the  lion  ; a 
lustral  vase  ; a statue  of  a female,  said  to  bo  Crocstis's  baking-woman, 
four  feet  and  a half  high  ; a shield  and  spear ; a tripod  ; some  figures 
of  cows,  and  a number  of  jiillars  ; and  a second  shield,  in  a difierent 
lace  from  the  first,  and  of  greater  size.'  Nor  is  there  any  improlia- 
ility  in  the  tradition  which  ho  has  mentioned,  tliat  the  oft'erings  of 
Croesus  to  the  oracular  shrine  at  Brauchidie,  which  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  I’ersians  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  were  similar 
in  character  and  equal  in  value  to  the  gifts  at  Delphi.* 

21.  The  wealth  of  Croesus,  therefore,  must  be  reganled  as  an 
established  fact.  The  same  historical  character  attaches  to  his  con- 
quests, his  alliances,  his  consultation  of  the  Greek  oracles,  and 
particular  satisfaction  with  those  of  Delphi  and  Amphiaraiis,  his 
invasion  of  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  and  its  con.sequences,  the  fall  of 
Sardis,  and  his  own  captivity.  The  narrative,  however,  into  which 
these  materials  have  been  worked  up,  is  altogether  of  a p)etic  cha- 
racter. It  seems  as  if  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  had  been  struck 
with  peculiar  force  by  the  spectacle  of  that  great  reverse  of  fortune 
whereof  the  Lydian  king  was  the  victim.  The  tragedy  had  been 
acted,  as  it  wore,  tmder  their  eyes ; and  it  was  a sight  altogether 
new  to  them.  They  had  seen  the  rapid  rise  and  growth  of  a mag- 
nificent empire  upon  their  borders,  and  had  felt  its  irresistible  might 
in  opposition  to  themselves : they  had  been  dazzled  by  the  lavish 
display  of  a wealth  cxceedmg  all  that  their  poets  had  ever  fabled  of 
Colchis  or  Hesperia : they  had  no  doubt  shared  in  the  confident 
expectation  of  further  conquests  witli  which  the  warrior-prince,  at 
the  head  of  his  unvanquished  bands,  liad  crossed  the  Halj-s  to  attack 
his  unknown  enemy.  And  they  had  been  spectators  of  the  result. 
Within  a few  weeks  the  prosperous  and  puissant  monarch,  master  of 
untold  treasures,  ruler  over  tliirteen  nations,  lord  of  all  Asia  from 
tlie  Halys  to  the  sea,  was  a captive  and  a beggar,  the  miserable 
de))enduut  upon  the  will  of  a des]X)t  whoso  anger  he  had  provoked. 
Such  a catastrophe  had  in  it  something  ]>eculiarly  calculated  to 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks.  According!)',  the  story  of  Croesus 
seems  to  have  become  to  the  romancers  * of  the  period  what  the  old 


depended  on  tiieir  being  applied  to  military 
purptw's  V.  3U). 

• Although  the  \oyoirotol  of  the  Crecka 
may  not  exactly  correetjwnd  to  the  rommaww 
of  the  miiUile  ag»  or  of  more  rei'ent  times, 
iiiMv  tlM'y  i-ertaiuly  aifcctwl  somewhat  more 
of  an  lu^toric  clianutcr,  yet  the  nuti«e>  whitii 
remain  to  us  teem  to  indiaite  that  their 
writiug>i  in  I'oality  {xirtook  tor  more  of  the 


7 See  Herod,  i.  50,  51,  and  92. 

* T^l  Bpa7xlSi7(Ti  rfjei  MiKrivlmv 
Kpolatft^  &s  4yit 

f<ra  r«  <rra6f/ihtf  ical  6no7a  roict 
4p  Atk<po7<rt  (Herod,  i.  92).  They 
were  of  such  value  that,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Junian  revolt,  it  was  Uiought  by  one 
of  the  widest  of  tl»e  tireets,  Hrtwta’us  the 
Milesian,  that  the  siicceai  of  the  struggle 
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heroic  tale  of  CEdipus  was  to  tho  tragedians,'  tho  type  of  human 
instability.  On  the  original  historic  facts  were  engrafted  from  time 
to  time  such  incidents  as  the  fancy  of  each  writer  deemed  appro- 
priate, and  the  whole  gradually  took  the  perfect  form  which  delights 
»is  in  Herodotus.  The  warning  of  Solon — even,  it  may  be,  his  visit 
to  Sardis — tho  coming  of  the  I’hrygian  prince  Adrastus,*  the  death 
of  Atys,"  the  profound  grief  of  tho  father,  tho  marvellous  answers  of 
the  oracles,  the  recovery  of  speech  by  tho  dumb  son,  the  scene  upon 
tho  funeral  pyre,  tho  reproach  addro.sscd  to  Apollo  and  his  reply- 
all  these  seem  to  bo  subso(iuent  additions  to  tho  original  historic 
outline,  whereby  it  was  filled  up  in  accordance  with  Greek  concep- 
tions of  tho  fitno.s8  of  things.  Nor  did  the  romancers  stop  at  the 
point  of  greatest  perfection,  that,  namely,  to  which  the  tale  had 
reached  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  or  which  perhaps  it  owed  to  his 
good  taste  and  tme  poetic  feeling.  In  after  times  the  same  inventive 
spirit  was  at  work,  and  later  authors  continued  to  embellish  with 
further  details  and  fre.sh  incidents,  the  story  of  tho  fall  of  Croesus. 
A fragment  of  such  an  improved  version  of  the  tale  remains  in 
Damascenus,  bj'  which  we  may  learn  something  of  the  mode  in  which 
tho  Herodotoan  legend  was  formed.  [A.] 


[Note  A.] 


The  tnle  in  Damascenaa  ruiia  oa 
follows : — 

**  Cyrua  pitied  Creeaus,  but  the  Per- 
ainna  were  augry  with  him^aud  raised  a 
mighty  funeral  pyre  at  tlie  foot  of  a 
lofty  hill,  from  which  they  intended  to 
behold  the  spectacle  of  hia  suffering. 
The  royal  tniin  came  forth  from  the 
palace-gate  and  the  king  himself  wae  in 
the  iiiidat,  and  all  around  strangers  and 
citizens  w^re  flocking  to  see  the  sight. 
A little  while  and  the  officers  appeared 
leading  their  prisoner  in  his  chains,  and 
with  him  twice  seven  Lydians ; then 
there  burst  from  the  multitude  of  the 
city  a piercing  cry — men  and  women 
alike  weeping  and  beating  their  breasts. 
The  lamentation  a’hen  the  town  was 
taken  was  not  be  comjiared  with  this 
for  bitterness;  he  must  have  been  burd 
of  heart  who  could  have  stood  by  and 


not  pitied  the  calamity  of  the  fallen 
prince  or  admired  the  love  of  his  people 
to  him  ; for  all  gazed  upon  him  as  if  he 
had  been  their  father,  and  at  tho  sight 
some  rent  their  garments  and  others  tore 
their  hair,  and  there  was  a great  multi-* 
tude  of  women  who  led  the  way  with 
wailing  and  beating  of  the  breast;  he 
himself  went  forward  without  a tear, 
but  with  a grave,  sad  countenance.  All 
this  time  Cyrus  did  not  interfere,  but 
let  things  take  their  course,  in  liut>e8 
that  some  touch  of  compassion  would 
move  the  hearts  of  tho  Persians.  Now 
when  CreesuB  came  opposite  to  the  place 
where  Cyrus  sat,  he  cried  to  tho  king 
with  a loud  voice  entreating  to  be 
allowed  to  see  liis  son — it  was  bis  sou 
who  had  been  dumb  and  bad  recovered 
his  speech  whom  he  wished  to  see — who 
now  B(>ake  readily  and  was  a youth  of 


nature  of  romances  than  of  historical  narra- 
tives. (See  Thut-yJ.  i.  21.) 

* Note  the  correspondency  between  the 
lines  with  which  Sophocles  concludes  the 
(Edipus  Tyrannus  on<l  the  words  of  warning 
addres-Msl  by  Solon  to  Creesus  (Herod,  i.  32). 

^ Phi  )'gia,  at  the  time  when  Adrastus  Hies 
to  Sardis  for  protection,  is  already  a province 
of  the  Lydian  empire  (Herod.  L 28).  The 
story  makes  it  independent.  Adrastus  it  a 


purely  Hroek  name,  which  a Phrygian  prince 
M not  likely  to  ha\*e  borne. 

3 The  name  Atys  is  enough  to  muse  sus- 
{^on.  Apart  from  its  supiK>«d  signifleance 
(see  Mure'*  Lit.  of  (Jreece,  vol.  ir.  p.  326), 
it  is  a name  lielonging  to  the  purely  mythic 
|»riod,  the  period  of  the  so-called  Hrst  dy- 
nasty. None  of  the  names  of  that  period 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  among  Uk  ^lerm* 
node. 
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tense  and  feeling.  Cyrus  ordered  him 
to  be  brought,  and  prceeotly  he  arrived 
with  a goodly  company  of  hit  companione 
following  after  him.  Then  Croeaua  wae 
DO  longer  hinLself.  but  for  the  6rit  time 
began  to  weep.  The  youth,  with  many 
tears  and  cries,  fell  on  hU  father’s  neck, 
and  said  sobbing,  ‘ Alas ! father,  for  thy 
piety  1 will  the  gods  never  succour  us  T 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  Persians, 
he  exclaimed,  ‘ Take  me  also,  I beseech 
ou,  and  bum  me  with  him  on  the  pyre; 
was  not  a whit  less  your  enemy  than 
he.'  But  CrcDsus  rejoined,  ‘Thousayest 
not  true,  son;  ’tis  I alone  who  am  to 
blame  for  beginning  the  war,  not  thou, 
nor  thy  companions,  nor  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  Lydians.  It  is  just,  therefore, 
that  I should  bear  the  punishment.’ 
But  the  youth  clung  closely  to  his 
father  and  would  not  let  go,  all  the 
while  uttering  the  saddest  cries,  so  that 
all  were  tilled  with  pity,  and  exhorting 
the  Persians  to  take  them  both  together 
to  the  pyre.  ' For,*  said  he  to  Croesus, 

‘ be  sure  1 will  not  survive  thy  death, 
my  father^  If  they  will  not  let  me  die 
with  thee  now,  expect  me  shortly.  Have 
I any  hope  in  life— I,  who  from  my 
birth  have  been  nothing  but  a burthen 
bt>th  to  myself  imd  the©  ? When  thou 
wert  prosperous  I was  fain  to  avoid  thy 
sight,  through  the  shame  I felt  at  my 
infirmity.  It  was  not  till  calamity  over- 
took  us  that  I found  a voice,  which  the 
go<ls  seem  only  to  have  bestowed  on  me 
that  1 might  be  able  to  bewail  our  mis- 
fortunes.* The  father  answered,  ‘ At 
thy  age,  my  son,  it  cannot  but  be  wrong 
to  despair,  many  years  of  life  are  before 
thee;  even  I have  not  laid  aside  all  hope 
of  some  help  from  heaven.*  As  he  was 
speaking,  there  came  up  a train  of 
female  slaves,  who  brought  costly 
dresses  and  all  manner  of  rich  orna- 
ments, which  the  Lydian  women  had 
sent  to  adorn  the  funeral-pyre  of  their 
king.  Then  Croesus  embraced  his  son 
and  the  Lydians  who  stood  near,  and 
mounted  the  pile.  The  youth,  with 
hands  outstretched  towanls  heaven, 
prayed  thus: — *0!  King  Apollo,  and  all 
e gods  whom  my  father  was  wont  to 
onour,  descend  now  to  our  aid,  lest  all 
religion  perish  from  the  earth  together 
with  Croesus.'  With  Uiis  he  sought  to 
cast  himself  also  upon  the  pyre,  but  bis 
friends  laid  hold  of  him  and  preventod 
him.  In  the  mean  time,  just  as  CrcDsus 
was  going  up,  the  Sibyl  was  observed 
descending  from  an  eminence  and  coming 
towards  the  place  to  see  what  was 
happening.  Straightway  a murmur  ran 


through  the  crowd  that  the  prophetess 
was  approaching,  and  they  were  all 
agape  to  bear  if  she  would  deliver  any 
divine  message  about  Crccaus.  She  did 
not  disappoint  them,  but  after  a brief 
space  thus  exclaimed,  in  an  earnest  and 
impaasioneil  tone: — 

* Wfvitcbcs,  whfrrforp  to  hot  open  mischief  that 
will  not  b(*  sufTt-red  ? 

Jove  the  supreiue,  and  Pheebos  forbid  It,  and 
AnipliiaraliA. 

Hark  to  the  truth -speaking  Toice  of  the  seer, 
and  bewszv  of  ofb-ndlnx 

Hoivrn  by  your  folly,  for  so  ye  will  bring  oo 
you  swin  itrstrucuun.' 

Cyr\M  heard  what  she  said,  and  imme* 
diately  sent  heralds  to  spread  the  oracle 
among  the  Persians  ; but  they  Bus|>ectod 
that  the  Sibyl  hatl  been  practisfd  upon, 
and  came  for  the  express  purpose  of 
saving  Crmsiis.  He  the  while  sate  upon 
the  pyre,  and  with  him  the  twice-seven 
Lydians,  and  the  Persians  with  burning 
torches  stood  around  and  set  the  pyro 
alight.  Then  there  was  a silence,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Croesus  was  heard 
to  groan  deeply  and  thrice  utter  the 
name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  wept  at  the 
sound,  bethinking  himself  how  g^tly 
he  was  angering  the  gods  by  yielding  to 
the  will  of  the  Persians,  and  burning  a 
prince  his  equal  in  rank,  and,  once,  in 
h>rtune.  And  now  some  of  the  Persians 
left  Croesus  and  gathered  around  their 
king,  and,  seeing  how  sorrow'ful  he  was, 
entreated  him  to  have  the  flames  ex- 
tinguished. So  Cyrvia  sent  his  orders  to 
put  out  the  fire;  but  the  pile  was  by 
this  time  in  a blaze,  and  burnt  so  fiercely 
that  no  one  could  venture  to  approach 
near  to  it.  Then  it  is  said  that  Croesus 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  besought  Apollo 
to  come  to  hU  aid,  since  his  euemies 
were  now  willing  to  save  him,  but 
lacked  the  power.  It  was  a guatv  day, 
with  a strong  east  wind  blow  ing,  but  as 
yet  there  had  been  no  rain.  As  Croesus 
prayed,  the  air  grew  sudilenly  dark,  and 
clouds  collected  together  from  all  quar- 
tent,  with  much  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  such  a storm  of  rain  burst  forth 
that,  while  it  completely  extingtiisbed 
the  blazing  pyre,  it  almcmt  drowned 
those  who  wera  seated  thereupon ; bo 
the  Persians  speedily  stretched  a purple 
awning  over  Crmsus,  and  great  fear  fell 
upon  them  all.  Temfied  by  the  dark- 
ness and  the  violent  wind,  and  still  mure 
by  the  thunder,  and  struck  by  the  hoofs 
of  the  horses,  w hich  were  rendered  i-estiff 
by  the  storm,  they  trombled  with  aflVigbt : 
and  as  they  thought  of  the  warning  of 
the  Sibyl  and  of  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster, 
they  called  yet  more  loudly  upon  Cyrua 
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to  spftre  CrcDSiu,  and.  prostrating  them* 
selves  upon  the  ground,  besought  the 
gods  to  pardon  them.  Some  say  that 
Thales  h^  foreseen,  from  certain  signs 
which  he  had  observed,  that  there  would 
be  a storm,  and  expected  it  exactly  at 
the  time  it  happened.  Thenceforth  the 
Persians  began  to  observe  the  law  of 
Zoro’ister.  which  forbade  the  burning  of 
dead  bodies,  or  any  other  pollution  of 
the  element  of  fire;  and  so  the  ancient 
ordinance,  which  ha<l  been  neglected, 
w*as  established  among  them.  Cyrus 
after  this  took  Crccsus  with  him  to  his 
palace,  and  comforted  him,  and  spake 
friendly  words  to  him,  for  he  thought 
thtit  lie  was  the  most  religious  of  men; 
he  also  exhorted  him.  if  he  had  any 
request  to  make,  not  to  be  afraid  to 
speak  out  boldly  and  tell  it.  Then  said 
Creesus,  ‘ Oh ! my  lord,  since  thou  art  so 


gracious  to  thy  servant,  permit  me,  I 
beseech  thee,  to  send  these  gyves  to 
Delphi,  and  to  ask  the  God  what  I ever 
did  to  him  that  he  should  entice  me  by 
deceiving  oracles  to  make  war  on  thee 
in  the  confident  hoj>e  of  victoiy,  only  to 
gain  such  first-fruits  as  these*  (here  he 
pointed  to  his  fetters'),  'and  wherefore 
there  is  such  forgetfulness  of  benefits  on 
the  part  of  the  Grecian  gods  ?’  Cyrus 
granted  his  request  with  a smile,  and 
promised  him  equal  success  when  he 
should  ask  greater  favours.  In  a little 
time  the  two  princes  became  close 
friends,  and  Cyrus  gave  Croesus  bock  his 
wives  and  children,  and  took  him  with 
him  wbeu  he  went  away  from  Sardis, 
Some  say  he  would  have  made  him 
governor  of  the  place  if  he  had  not  been 
fearful  of  his  rebolling." 
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ESSAY  II. 


ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  GEOGUAPHY  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 

] . PhyBiciiI  GeoprftpLy  of  Asia  Minor  — Shape,  dimensions,  and  boundaries. 
2.  Great  central  Plateau.  .3.  Division  of  Plateau  — Istke  region  — Northern 
flat  — Rivers  wiiich  drain  the  latter  — (i.)  The  YechiUIrnutk,  or  Iris  — (ii.)  The 
Kizil-tnnnk^  or  Halys  — (iii.)  The  Stikkariifch,  or  Sangarius.  4.  Coast  tracts 
outside  tile  Piateau;  (i.)  Southern  — (ii.)  Northern  — (iii.)  Western.  Its 
rivers.  6.  Its  general  character.  7.  Political  Gertgraphy.  8.  Fifteen  nations: 
(i.)  Phrygians  — (ii.)  Matifni  — (iii-)  Cilicians  — (iv.)  Pamphylians  — (v.) 
Lycians  — (vi.)  Caunians  — (vii.)  Carians  — (viii.)  Lydians  — 0*-)  Greeks  — 
(x.)  Mysians  — (xi.)  Thracians  — (xii  ) Mariandyniana  — (xiii.)  Paphlogonians 
(xiv.)  Chalybes  — (xv.)  Cappa.locians.  9.  Comparison  of  Herodotus  with 
Kphorus. 


1.  Asia  Minor,  or  tlie  PcninKiila  of  Anatolia,  is  in  form  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  facing  the  four  cardinal  jtointn,  in  length  from  west 
to  east  about  650  miles,  in  average  breadth  from  north  to  south 
:!50  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kuxine  (Black  Sea) 
and  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora)-,  on  the  west  by  the  /Egean ; on 
the  south  by  the  Mediterranean ; on  the  east  by  an  imaginary  lino, 
Itearing  N.N.E.  from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  gulf  of  Issus 
(hkenderun)  to  Ordou  (long.  37'^  fi?,  lat.  40^  57')  on  the  Euxinc.* 
its  size  is  somewhat  more  than  half  that  of  France. 

2.  'I'he  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  a high  plateau 
or  table-lanil,  enclosed  by  the  raage  of  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  on 
the  north  by  another  lino  of  mountains  of  le.ss  elevation,  which 
branches  from  the  Georgian  Caucasus,  and  under  various  names 
runs  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  at  an  average  distance 
of  50  or  60  miles  from  the  shore,  joining  the  Mysian  Olympus, 
between  Nicma  (hnik)  and  Dorylamm  (K<ki  Shaker),  in  lat.  40°, 
long.  30°.  A lateral  ridge,  rising  but  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  plateau,  connects  Mount  Taurus  with  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  elevated  tract  in  question.  This 
ridge  may  bo  regarded  as  commencing  near  Jiuldur  (lat.  38°,  long. 
30°  20’),  and  running  in  a direction  a little  west  of  north  to  Kud- 
skalak,  a small  village  about  half-way  between  Prusa  (Bru.isa)  and 
CotyiBum  (Kutahiyeh).  On  the  east  the  plateau  stretches  up  to  the 
roots  of  Anti-Taunis,  Paryadres,  and  other  divergent  branches  from 
the  great  mountain-cluster  of  Armenia. 

'I'he  length  of  this  plateau  may  be  estimated  at  500,  its  average 


* It  has  been  customary  to  reckon  the 
]Kthmn.4  as  lying  between  the  gulfs  of  Ijbiw 
jiutl  AmUu«  (h’/msouH) ; but  rw-eul  observa- 
tions liave  sliuwu  that  the  shortest  line  from 
sen  to  i«ea  is  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
gulf  ot'  to  some  point  betwivn  Fatsa 


and  KerauHntt  in  the  ancient  country  of  the 
eastern  Chnlyhians.  Aivording  to  the  nin}N«, 
Ot-diM  seems  to  be  about  the  nairest  |)oint. 
(S»  ItenncU’s  Geography  of  Western  Asia, 
vol.  i.  p.  337,  and  the  >iaps  of  Mr.  Hamilton.) 
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breadth  at  250  miles.  Thus  it  occupies  above  one-half  of  the 
peninsula. 

3.  It  must  not  bo  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this  region  forms 
a single  plain.  On  the  .south-east  and  south,  numerous  high  ridges, 
with  a direction  for  the  most  part  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
isolate  from  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  plateau  tracts  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  flow  to  the  sea,  but,  like 
those  of  Thit)ot,  Candahar,  and  central  Persia,  form  rivers  which 
end  in  lakes  that  have  no  outlet  * Such  are  the  plains  of  Kgerdir, 
AkShehr,  llglmn,  K6i<iyeh,  Beg-^hehr,  KrkU,  Knrahismr,  Ac.’  Such 
again  is  the  great  central  plain,  wherein  is  situatcil  the  vast  salt 
lake  of  Touz-Bhiritl,  tlie  ancient  Pains  Tattsea.  The  breadth  of  this 
lake-region  is  from  80  to  130  miles.  Above  it  the  land  is  more 
level,  varied  only  by  hills  of  uioderato  height,  and  occasionally 
expanding  into  enormotis  flats,  particularly  towards  the  centre  or 
axis  of  the  |>eninsula.*  The  dip  of  the  plateau  above  the  lake 
region  is  to  tlie  north,  and  the  whole  tract  is  drained  by  three  great 
rivers,  which  force  their  way  through  narrow  gorges  in  the  northern 
mountain  chain,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Kuxine.  These 
are  the  Vechit-lrmak  (tho  ancient  Iris),  the  Kizil-Irmak  (or  Ilalys), 
and  the  Sakkarigeh  (or  Siuigarius). 

(i.)  The  Yechil  liTnah  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  three,  and  drains 
a district  of  far  less  extent  than  either  of  tho  others.  It  is  formed 
of  three  principal  streams,  the  largest  of  which,  tho  ancient  Lyons, 
descends  from  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  does  not  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  region  under  consideration.  The  other  two,  the  central 


* Otiond  r.«akt?  thus  it^smbes  one  of  those 
trartAf  tJie  plain  of  litsnium  {Koniythji 
**  Snon  alU’r  we  hatl  quitted  tills  *pot»  we 
enteifJ  upon  a riig^  branchm)^  enatwartl 
from  the  pRit  moimtaimt  on  our  light,  iinrl 
funning  the  noitbern  Ixmodary  of  the 
of  Kouut.  On  the  doM'ent  fiom  this  rklge 
we  enme  in  sight  of  the  vu>i  plain  around 
that  dty,  anti  of  the  hike  whkh  olt.■upie^  the 
mkldle  of  it;  and  we  saw  the  dty  with  its 
m«>«|nes  and  aiUTeiit  walls,  still  at  a distance 
of  ri  or  14  miles  ftom  as.  To  tlie  north- 
east nothing  ap]Ksued  to  interrupt  the  vast 
exjtanse  but  two  very  lofty  summits  covereki 
With  snow,  at  a gient  dkt^oe.  Tlicy  can  be 
DO  other  tlian  the  nummiU  of  Mount  Aiga'us 
above  Keisaria,  aoJ  are  conse|uently  a 
ditti  anti  ffty  miles  distant  fiom  us,  in  a 
direct  line.  To  the  K>uth-e:tst  the  some 
plaias  extend  as  far  as  the  nKitmtains  of 
Kurainan  I Taurus).  ....  We  weie  mtu  h 
stnicic  with  the  apjieanuice  of  a reinarkable 

insuLaUil  mountain  cnllel  Kanwiagh 

It  is  about  Hu  miles  di-vLuit,  and  beyond  it  are 
seen  some  of  tlie  summits  of  the  Kaiaman 
range,  wliich  <nnnot  be  less  than  ninety  miles 
from  us,’* — Journal  of  a Tour  in  Asia  Minor, 
p.  4.>. 

Afterwards  be  obwrA'eB : “ A characteristic 
of  the>e  Asiatic  plains  is  the  cxactoeiai  of  the 


level,  and  the  |ieculiarity  of  their  extending, 
without  any  previous  slo|te,  to  the  foot  of  tl^ 
mountains  whicJi  rise  ftom  them  like  lofty 
islands  out  of  the  surface  oi'  the  ocean  ' 
(p.  95). 

^ Colonel  Lenke  travellrd  along  this  lake 
country  fiom  liulwuiwi  to  Karamdn^  a dis- 
tance of  above  150  miles,  through  the  plains 
Ak^Shehr^  llghun,  A*oniyrA,aud  A'<«Nuid,  to 
the  northern  foot  of  Taunis,  near  Ktvytmdn, 
He  found  reivon  to  lielieve  that  the  mme  oort 
of  loimtiy  extenderi  to  the  noiih-enst  as  fiiras 
Mount  Arga-us  {K/tljuih),  and  to  the  west  as 
hir  as  \ his  map,  prelixeil  to  the 

Travels  in  Asia  Minor.)  His  opinions  have 
b<*«*n  confirmed  by  more  reci*nt  tinvellers. 
(See  Fellows’s  Asia  Minor,  p.  160;  Ha- 
milton's Travels,  vnl.  ii.  pp.  2H4-513.) 

* Sir  C.  Fellows  tlius  describes  the  wuntry 
n«»r  Cotya-um:  “We  continupd  tin?  ascent 
for  an  Iwur,  sndT  fully  exjiedal  to  find  my- 
self on  a bonen  summit;  but  what  was  my 
surprise,  on  reaching  the  at  soiling  before 
me  mcA'lows  and  ciiltivateil  land  for  txctnty 
mites  I ” ( ]»p.  125-6.)  These  table-lands  con- 
tinue*! iiaaly  to  Lake  Actinia  (pp.  130,  150, 
155,  &c.  u Colouel  lasike  sate  similar  tnuis 
towards  (he  north,  on  his  rond  fiom  BtJicu~ 
dun  to  A'arct;mzn  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  pp, 
45,  96,  97, 
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one,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  T'pper  Iris,  and  the  western, 
which  was  called  the  Scylux.  carry  off  the  waters  from  a tract  which 
lies,  as  it  were,  within  the  basin  of  the  KizU-Irmok,  Iteing  a portion 
of  the  ancient  Cappiidocia.  Of  this  region  very  little  is  known  ; 
compared  to  the  central  and  western  jtortions  of  the  plateau,  it 
seems  to  be  rough  and  mnuntainotis.* 

(ii.)  The  grmt  river  of  Asia  Min<jr  is  the  KizS-Iniuik'  or  ancient 
IJalys.  Its  real  source  is  in  Armenia,  near  the  city  of  .Si'inis(Sobastc), 
whence  it  flows  with  a western  or  south-western  course,  receiving 
many  tributaries  on  its  way,  as  far  as  Kemriyeh  (the  ancient  Caisarca- 
Mazaca),  in  long.  SO”  20’.  Soon  after  it  turns  to  the  north-west, 
and  receives  the  streams  flowing  from  the  northern  flank  of  the 
range  of  hills,  which,  branching  from  Mount  .Vrgoius,  near  AV.vanypA, 
passes  to  the  north  of  Lake  'I'atta,  and  tlicre  sinks  into  the  plain. 
The  augmented  stream  then  procectls  northward  by  a bold  sweep 
towards  the  west,  and,  forcing  its  way  through  the  northern  range 
near  Osmanjik,  runs  into  the  Euxine  within  alxmt  40  miles  of  the 
Yechil-lnmk.  'I'ho  basin  drained  by  tliis  stream  is  thus  about  300 
miles  in  its  gnsitest  width,  and  175  miles  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween ^fomd  Argmas  and  the  gorge  at  Osmanjik. 

(iii.)  The  third  river,  the  ^^Mariyeli,  or  tsangarius,  like  the  Iris, 
has  three  princijial  branches.  The  east<!mmost,  called  at  present 
the  Engun  A'u,  rises  beyond  Ancyra  (^Engiin),  but  a few  leagues 
from  the  banks  of  the  llalys.  After  running  about  70  miles  with 
a course  nearly  due  west,  it  joins  the  centnd  stream,  which  is  re- 
garded by  the  'I’urks  as  the  main  river,  and  called  the  S^ikkariyeh. 
This  branch  springs  from  the  flanks  of  the  great  mountain,  Emir 
J)agh,  near  HultcuMn,  and  flows  north-east  to  the  point  of  junction. 
From  thence,  until  its  union  with  the  third  stream,  the  I’ursrk,  or 
ancient  'rhymbrias,  the  course  of  the  .Sakkariyeh  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Its  general  direction  is  still  westwanl,  but  after  receiving 
the  Pursek,  or  river  of  Kutahiyeh,  fmm  the  west,  it  turns  northward 
making  (like  the  Kizil-lrmak)  a b<dd  westerly  sweep,  and  pierces 
the  northern  mountain-<-hain  pear  Hhughut,  after  which  it  runs  with 
almost  a straight  course  into  the  Euxine.  The  tract  of  countiy 
which  it  drains  is  an  oblong,  about  200  miles  across  from  the  hills 
cast  of  Ancyra  to  the  mountains  west  of  Cotyatum,  and  100  miles 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  range  of  Emir-Dagh  and  the  Ilithy- 
nian  Olj-mptiB. 

4.  Outside  the  high  centnd  plateau,  which  has  Iteen  described, 
on  three  sides,  southward,  westward,  and  northward,  lie  strips  of 
territory.  These  tracts  roijuire  se))arate  consideration. 

(i.)  The  range  of  Taurus,  which  bounds  the  central  platcan  on 
the  side  of  the  Mediternmeau,  like  the  Euroix?au  mountain-ranges 
whoso  direction  is  the  siime,  jiresents  its  steep  side  to  the  south. 
From  the  summit  of  the  chain,  distant  in  general  alsiut  60  or  70 
miles  from  the  coast,  the  descent  into  the  valleys  of  Lycia,  I’am- 
phylia,  and  Cilicia,  is  rapid  and  precipitous.  These  valleys,  which 
are  narrow  and  numerous,  and  have  a general  direction  from  north 

• Hamilton’s  Travels  in  .\sia  Minor,  Pon-  | “ Called  nisn  the  Aine.nr  Atot-Sa,  KUU- 

tas,  and  Armenia  (vol.  i.  pp.  34d-d(i5;.  [ Inntik  is  merely  **  Ited  Kiver.” 
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to  south,  aro  separated  from  each  other  by  lateral  spurs  from  the 
great  chain,  of  an  elevation  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Taurus 
itself.'  In  two  places  only  along  the  whole  southern  coast  do  the  , 
valleys  expand  into  plains — at  Adalia  (the  ancient  Attalia)  in  I’am- 
phylia,  and  near  Terscxn!  (or  Tarsus),  where  the  vast  alluvium, 
formed  by  the  three  streams  of  the  Cydnus  (Irrseos  Chat),  the  Sarus 
(Silttiii),  and  the  1‘yramus  (^JyhiLi),  has  created  the  extensive  flat 
which  gave  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia  the  name  of  Cilicia 
Campestris.’  Elsewhere,  along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the  moun- 
tains descend  abruptly  into  the  Mediferr,ancan,  except  where  the 
small  streams,  which  cany  off  the  Avaters  from  the  south  side  of 
Tannis,  reach  the  sea. 

Tlic  principal  of  these  streams  is  the  Calycadnus,  or  Ghiuk-Sonyou, 
which  has  formed  at  its  mouth  a delta  of  considerable  extent.  I'n- 
like  the  other  streams  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  this  river  flow's 
from  west  to  east,  or  more  strictly  from  N.^V.  by  I\’.,  to  S.E.  by  E. 

A sprir  from  Taunis,*  which  leaves  the  main  ridge  in  long.  32^  15', 
and  projects  towards  the  coast  in  a direction  at  first  south,  then 
south-east,  and  finall)'  east,  leaves  between  Taurus  and  itself  a largo 
tract  which  can  only  bo  drained  by  a water-course  with  this  bear- 
ing. The  whole  region  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  forming  a 
)X)rtion  of  the  ancient  Cilicia  Tracheti.  Numerous  valleys  from  the 
flanks  of  Taurus,  and  others  from  the  spur  itself,  the  ancient  Im- 
barus  (?),  converge,  and  their  scA'cral  streams  uniting  above  SeUfke 
(Seleucia)  form  the  ( 'alycadnus,  which  at  present  reaches  the  sea 
about  ten  miles  below  that  city.  No  other  river  along  the  entire 
south  const,  except  perhaps  the  Pj'ramus,  is  to  bo  compared  with 
this  either  for  size  or  volume. 

Such  aro  the  principal  features  of  the  southci'n  tract,  a narrow 
and  someAvhat  winding  strip  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  Issue  on  the  oast,  to  that  of  Mandetyeh  (lassus)  on  the  west,  a 
distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  70 
miles. 

(ii.)  Opposite  to  this  tract,  upon  the  north,  lies  a strip  of  terri- 
tory, somewhat  broader  and  far  less  mountainous,  650  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  40  to  100  miles  across.  Of  this  district, 
with  the  exception  of  its  western  portion,  the  ancient  Mysia  and 


7 The  elevation  of  Mount  Taunw  is  not 
very  grent.  The  highe»t  jieaks  are  said  t»  be 
about  nine  or  ten  thousantl  feet  above  tlie 
level  of  the  wa.  Leake  even  (p.  104)  calU  a 
summit  between  hix  and  seven  tboiisAnd  feet 
high  “one  of  the  highest  in  the  range  of 
Taurus.”  Many  peaks  in  the  lateral  ranges 
have  been  found  by  oh«rvation  to  be  nearly 
&000  feet.  Mount  Tukhtolu.  n continuation 
of  Climax,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lydn,  is 
7800  feet.  (S-v  Beaufort's  Koraniania, 
p.  57.) 

* The  Jffhun  (Pyramus)  falls  now  into  the 
Gulf  of  I»sus,And  may  seem  therefore  to  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
great  alluvial  plain  of  Adana  ^the  ancient 


Campus  Alelus).  Bui  the  tart  U that  the 
river  has,  in  (omparatively  motlern  times, 
dianged  its  course.  Anciently  it  ran  through 
the  middle  of  the  Campus  Ale'ius,  and  renclted 
the  sea  to  the  we»t  of  the  promontory  uf 
Kanuiash  (Mi'garsn#),  as  Kiejiort  rightly 
shows  upon  his  nutp.  (Pnmphyli.i,  Kilikia, 
und  Kypros.  Compare  Beaufort’s  Kara' 
mania,  pp.  28.V8.) 

• Called  incorrectly  by  Major  Rennell  a 
second  ridge,  pafv/Z/c-/  to  Taurus  (<M-ognij»hy 
of  We^tem  Asia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78*9).  Kie- 
perCs  map  exhibits  the  true  nature  of  the 
ridge,  which  breaks  aw.iy  from  the  main 
chain  in  long.  30^  (East  from  Parif),  or 
3*2®  15'  (East  from  Greenvkh).  » 
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Bithynia,  modem  Kuropoans  have  but  a \<ixy  scanty  knowledge. 
It  appears,  from  sneh  notices  as  are  procurable,  to  be.  in  its  central 
parts,  between  the  Iris  and  Sangarius,  a level  and  fertile  country, 
well-watered  and  well-wooeled,  but  not  possessing  any  very  marked 
or  striking  features.  Eastward  of  tlie  Iris,  and  westward  of  the 
Sangarius,  the  character  of  tho  region  is  somewhat  different.  The 
rivers  run  in  narrow  valleys,  or  ravines,  and  the  intei mediate 
country  is  wild  and  rocky,  scarcely  admitting  of  cultivation.  West- 
ward of  the  Sangarius,  there  are  a few  alluvial  plains,  on  the  Irorders 
of  the  great  lakes,  which  now  only  occtipy  a portion  of  their  original 
beds. 

(iii.)  The  third  tract,  which  lies  westward  of  the  plateau,  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  .<Egeau,  is  in  form  nearly  a triangle, 
of  which  tho  coast-lino  forms  the  base,  while  its  apex  is  near  .''on- 
dukli,  above  the  head-streams  of  the  SIseander.  The  base  extends 
about  160  miles,  from  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttiura  to  that  of  MaiMyeh, 
and  the  apex  is  distant  about  190  miles  from  the  coast.  The  upper 
part  of  tho  triangle,  near  the  apex,  partakes  of  tho  character  of  the 
central  plateau.  It  contains  extensive  plains  at  a high  elevation 
above  tho  sea,  as  those  of  Unhak,  Gbifk,  heeuair,  Memd,  &c.  These 
great  flats  are  barren,  and  are  traversed  by  streams,  which  for  the 
most  part  form  for  themselves  in  the  soft  soil  deep  gullies,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  they  nm,  often  500  feet  below  Uio  surface  of  tho 
plain.  About  half-way  between  tho  apex  and  tho  coast,  tho  general 
level  of  the  country  sinks,  and  several  important  mountain-ranges 
break  away  from  the  elevated  table-land,  dividing  tho  hiwer  por- 
tion of  the  triangle  into  the  four  great  valleys  of  the  Caicus,  tho 
Hermits,  the  Gayster,  and  the  Masandcr.  These  mountain-ranges 
are  the  Kestaneh-Dagh,  or  Messogis,  which  sc{>arate8  between  tho 
Mteander  and  the  Cayster ; the  Kisitja-mnsa-Dagh,  or  Traolus,  a-hich 
divides  the  basin  of  tlio  Cayster  from  that  of  the  Hermus ; and  the 
extension  of  the  Homirji  range,  known  to  the  ancients  as  I’itnieus 
and  Sardend,  which  intervenes  between  the  basins  of  the  Hermus 
and  the  Caicus.  The  general  direction  of  these  mountain-ranges, 
and  also  of  the  four  great  streams  which  they  separate,  is  from  east 
to  west  To  the  north  and  south  tho  triangle  is  enclosed  by  the 
Demirji-Dagh,  or  Temnus,  and  the  Baba-JJttgh,  or  Cadmus,  both 
branches  from  the  tninsverse  ridge  which  connects  Taurus  with  the 
northern  mountain-chain. 

5.  Of  the  four  strcanis  which  have  been  mentioned,  two,  the 
Mo»nder  and  tho  Hennus,  are  of  a size  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
otliors.  Both  have  their  sources  on  the  flanks  of  the  groat  plateau, 
and  each  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a large  number  of  streams 
of  nearly  equal  magnitude.  Four  rivers,  tho  Abp/i  Nu,  the  lianas 
CItai,  the  Sanditkli  Chat,  and  tho  Deatair  river,  unite  to  form  the 
Mieander  (Mendere),  which  then  receives  on  its  way  to  the  sea  the 
waters  of  three  considerable  ‘ and  numerous  smaller  tributaries. 
The  Hermus  (AWti?  or  Ghiediz  Chat)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
three  rivers,  the  Demitgi  Chat,  tho  AiiirA  Chat,  and  the  Ghiediz  Chat, 

^ Tltew  are  the  Tchonxk  Su  or  Lycus,  the  Kara  Su  or  Harjmsus,  ood  the  Otcaut  Chm 
or  Marxyu. 
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and  is  afterwards  augmented  by  the  two  great  streams  of  the  Coga- 
mus,  and  the  Hyllus  or  i’hrygius.*  ITie  Cayster  and  the  Ca'icTis, 
the  latter  above  the  Ilermus,  the  former  between  it  and  the  Mteander, 
are  minor  streams,  and  receive  no  tributaries  of  consequence. 

6.  This  portion  of  Asia  Minor  is  famous  for  its  rich  and  fert  ile 
plains.*  These  are  almost  entirely  along  the  courses  of  the  principal 
rivers,  especially  whore  they  receive  a tributary,  or  disembogue 
into  the  sea.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Mseandor  and  the  Hermus  are 
vast  alluviums,  which  have  grown  immensely  since  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  which  every  year  augments.*  The  Cayster  and  the 
Cmcus  have  largo  though  lo.ss  extensive  deltas.  The  valleys,  too, 
in  which  the  rivers  run  are  broad  and  noble,  and  contain  many 
plains  of  groat  note,  as  that  called  by  the  ancients  the  plain  of  the 
Hermus,  which  is  at  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  I’hrygius ; 
that  of  Sardis,  where  the  C.'ogainus  joins  the  Hermus;  that  of  Per- 
gamus,  whore  the  Ceteius  unites  with  the  Caicus  ; and  that  of  the 
Cayster,  where  that  river  receives  the  I’hyritos,  near  Ephesus. 
Modem  travellers  remark  the  peculiar  beauty  and  flatness  of  theso 
plains,  from  which  the  mountains  rise  suddenly,  like  islands  from 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.*  Still,  the  greater  portion,  even  of  the 
lower  region,  is  barren  and  unfruitful,  being  occupied  by  the 
mountain-ranges  already  spoken  of ; and  the  upper  country,  to- 
wards the  apex  of  the  triangle,  is  even  less  adapted  for  cultivation. 
The  middle  region,  which  abounds  in  traces  of  volcanic  action  (the 
ancient  Catakecaumene),  is  a moie  fertile  and  productive  territory. 

7.  Such  are  the  chief  features  in  the  physic^  geography  of  Asia 
Minor.  An  outline  of  its  political  geography,  according  to  the 
showing  of  Herodotus,  has  now  to  be  given. 

8.  Asia  Minor  contained  anciently,  according  to  Herodotus, 
fifteen  races  or  nations.  Of  these  four  occupied  the  southern  region  ; 
namely,  the  Cilicians,  the  I’amphj'liaiis,  the  Lyciaus,  and  the  Cau- 
nians;*  four  lay  to  the  west  of  the  great  table-land,  either  upon 
or  very  near  the  coast,  the  Carians,  the  Lydians,  the  Mysians,  and 
the  Greeks  ; four  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  the  Thracians,  Marian- 
dynians,  I’aphlagonians,  and  Cappadocians;  three,  finally,  dwelt 
in  the  interior,  the  Phrygians,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Maticni. 

(i.)  ’I’he  boundaries  of  these  several  tribes  cannot  be  settled  with 
exact  accuracy.  The  high  table-land,  westward  of  tho  Ilalys,  seems 
to  have  constituted  the  country  of  the  Phrygians,  but  their  limits 
did  nut  exactly  coincide  with  its  natural  barriers.  The  Ilalys  was 
their  eastern  boundary,  as  Herodotus  expressly  testifies  and  there 

* Sometimes  a larger  stream  than  the 
Hermus  before  the  junctioii.  See  Fellows's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  20. 

» Strabo,  liii.  <Hn-2. 

* Henxiotas  notkes  the  increase  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mtcamler  (ii.  10).  Pliny 
mentions  the  growth  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hermus  (H.  N.  v.  29).  Chandler  remarks 
the  further  accumulation  of  soil  in  both 
places  (vol.  1.  pp.  80  and  201-200),  and 
speculates  on  future  changes  of  a still  more 
extraordinary  character  ^ib.  p.  88  and  p. 


207).  Sir  C.  Fellows  follows  in  the  same 
traris  (Asia  Minor,  p.  10). 

* Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  20, 

* The  Caunians  are  mcutionel  ns  a distinct 
people  in  ch.  172.  In  the  enumeration 
(ch.  ‘28)  they  are  omitted,  being  (onsidered 
(]a>rhn|Kt)  as  includefl  in  the  l.ycians,  to 
wliom  they  in  fact  belongel.  (8ee  note  * to 
book  i.  eh.  172.)  Si  ylii,  however,  reckoua 
Caunas  to  ('aria.  (Peripl.  p.  92.) 

t Herod,  i.  72. 
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is  no  roiison  to  doubt  that  their  limits  northwards  and  southwards 
coincided  nearly  with  the  chain  of  Taunis  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Olympian  mountain-range ; but  towards  the  west  it  would  seem 
that  they  extended  bttyond  the  transverse  ridge  so  often  alluded  to, 
occupying  a considerable  portion  of  tlie  tract  which  lies  westwai  d 
of  that  watershed,  and  is  drained  by  the  head-streams  of  the  Hermus 
and  the  Majander.  t'olossaj,  on  the  Lycus  before  its  junction  with 
the  JIamnder,  is  reckoned  to  Phrygia;*  and  iStrabo  even  places  the 
boundary  yet  further  to  the  west.’  The  Catakecaumene  is,  however, 
always  regarded  as  Ijcyond  the  J’hrj'gian  territory.* 

(ii.)  The  table-land,  immediately  east  of  the  llalys,  appears  to 
bo  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  lHaticni,  a peojdo  not  mentioned 
lunong  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  by  the  geographers,  but 
occasionally  alluded  to  by  writera  of  tlio  age  of  Herodotus.*  The 
Halys  has  the  Maticiii  on  the  right,  while  it  has  the  Phrygians  on 
the  left,  and  does  not  reach  Caj)padocia  until  it  touches  the  country 
of  the  Paphlagonians.* 

(iii.^  The  strip  of  territory  south  of  the  table-land  belonged  to 
the  Cilieians,  the  Pamphylians,  and  the  Lycians,  or  Tennilai. 
Cilicia  extended  indeed  considerably  to  the  north  of  Taurus,  unless 
wo  r(!gard  Herodotus  as  altogether  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
course  of  the  upjxjr  Halys.*  It  occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
south  coast,  opjKjsite  E'jypt.*  Its  western  boundaiy  is  not  fixed  by 
Herodotus,  but  we  know  that  in  after  times  it  w-as  placed  at  Cora- 
cesium*  {Alaya).  On  the  cast  the  Euphrates  divided  Cilicia  from 
Armenia.' 

(iv.)  Pamphylia  lay  west  of  Cilicia.  Herodotus  does  not  fix  any 
of  its  boundaries;  but  the  geographers"  agree  with  respect  to  the 
coitst  linc,  that  it  extended  from  Coraccsium  to  I’haselis  {I'eknnxi), 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax.  Herodotus  ajijrears  to  have  regarded 
Pam]>hylia  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cilicia,  on  the  west  by  Lycia, 
and  on  the  north  by  Phrygia.  Ho  is  not  acquainted  with  the 


« 


^ Xiinoph.  Anab.  I.  li.  6. 

* At  Canmi,  below  tl»e  jonction  of  tho 
Lveus  with  the  Mamider  (xii.  p.  837). 

* Tlie  doubt  was  wbetlier  it  beU)ng:iHl  to 
lUr&ia  or  Lydia.  See  Stmbo»  xiii.  p.  9o0. 

* At  Hcuiticut,  Fr.  188,  189;  Xiuithus, 
Fr.  3.  Kphonit  did  not  mention  them  in  his 
tsmineriitioo  of  the  iuhabitautb  of  the  pouin- 
bula  (Fr.  80). 

* Herod,  i.  72.  Hsewhere,  however,  Cap- 
podociu  appears  to  vtclude  tia*  Mationi.  l1>e 
rood  from  Sinlit  to  8iun  |i02er>d  through 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  O^tpodocin,  and  Cilicia. 
Ko  Matidnl  are  mentioned  upon  this  part  of 
the  route  (t.  62). 

* The  upj*or  Halys  flows  Zik  KtXlxwy 
(i.  72).  It  we  regard  Hertulotos  a.s  ac- 
quaint^! with  the  real  course  of  the  river, 
this  exprufiion  W'ill  itztend  Cilkia  to  tlie 
39lh  parallel,  a whole  degree  north  of  tlie 
Taurus  range.  Modem  geographers  have 


supposed  that  Herodotus  was  unacquainted 
with  the  main  auurce  of  the  Halys,  and 
iiiiagirM^  the  stic:tm  to  flow  from  the 
nortlu-m  A.-rnks  of  Taurus,  and  to  run  during 
its  wlmle  tourw  nmriy  from  south  to  north. 
To  excu.He  this  ignorance,  they  have  ouun- 
tainoi  the  ixistcno*  of  a grmt  stream,  easily 
mistiiken  for  the  real  Hairs,  in  those  regions, 
and  with  thu  direction.  (Hikhr  ad  Herod, 
i.  72 ; Kennoll’s  tJcsigraphy  of  Western  .jVsia, 
vol.  i.  p.  362.)  Mr.  Hamilton's  truvehi  have 
sliown  that  there  is  no  such  river.  The  range 
of  hills  which  exton«ls  from  C^sarwi  (ATeso* 
rit/eh')  to  tl>e  north  of  I..ake  Tatta  {To»*z 
Oftievl)  is  nowhere  above  30  miles  fn»m  the 
Halys,  and  no  sti-enm  fmni  tlw  south  pierces 
it,  (Compare  note  * to  book  L ch.  6,). 

* Herod,  ii.  34. 

® Strabo,  xir.  p.  963. 

^ Henid.  V.  52, 

® Ik^unell's  Wta>tcm  A&ia,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  ^ 
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Pisidia  of  more  recent  writers,’  which  wa.s  a mountain-tract,  lying 
inland,  and  separating  Pumphylia  from  PhiTgia.  thus  bounding 
Pamphylia  to  the  north.  1‘robably  ho  reckoned  this  tract  partly 
to  Plirj'gia,  partly  to  Pamphylia. 

(v.)  I.ycia  lay  next  to  Pamphylia  upon  the  south  ooa.st.  It 
extended  from  Phaselis  on  tire  cast  to  the  valley  of  the  (.'albis  on 
the  west,  where  the  t<-rritoi-y  of  the  Caunians  bounded  it.  Inland 
it  reached  to  the  mountain-ranges  of  Taurus  and  iJiedala.  It  aj)poars 
to  have  been  divided  into  three  portions — Lycia  Proper,  or  tho 
country  of  the  Troe.s  and  Termihe,  which  included  the  whole  of  tho 
coast,  being  the  tract  lying  south  of  Dredala,  Ma.s.sicytns,  and  tho 
range  which  connects  ^^a.ssicytus  with  Mount  Takhtalu  ; Milyas,  tho 
high  plain  about  Lake  Atv/da,  in  which  stands  the  largo  town  of 
AhmiU  ; and  Caludia,  the  <-cntral  plain  of  SataUi'  (culled  now  tiatala 
YaiUi),  which  is  enclosed  by  Taurus,  Massicj’tus,  and  a low  range 
of  hills  separating  it  from  the  more  eastern  plain  of  Almili,  or 
Milyas. 

(vi.)  The  western  coast  was  o<'cui>ied  anciently  by  tho  three 
n.ative  races  of  tho  Carians,  the  Lydians,  and  the  Mysians.  Between 
Lycia  and  Caria  inten'ened  the  small  state  of  Cuunus,  tho  coast-lino 
of  which  cannot  have  extended  further  than  from  tho  Calbis  {/Jol- 
lomnn  Chai)  to  tlie.  Ithodian  Chersonese.  Inland  the  Caunians  may 
have  reached  to  the  mountain-ranges  of  Lida  and  Sallmcon,  beyond 
which  was  certainly  ( 'aria.  No  writer  but  Herodotus  speaks  of  tho 
Caunians  as  a distinct  people. 

(vii.)  Caria  was  anciently  the  whole  countrj*  from  Caunus  on  tho 
south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Majander  on  the  west  coast.  It  extended 
inland  at  least  ns  far  a.s  Carura,  near  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  with 
the  Jlieander.  'ITie  chain  of  Cadmus  (Zta/si  Ihtgli)  formed,  appa- 
rently, its  easteni  boundarj'.  In  process  of  time  tho  greater  part 
of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Greeks.  'I'he  ]ieninsulaof  Cnidus, 
with  the  tract  aliovo  it  known  as  the  Bybassiau  Chersonese,  was 
colonised  by  IJoriuns,  as  was  the  southern  shore  of  the  Ceramic 
Gulf,  from  Myndus  to  Ceramus.  More  to  the  north  the  coast  was 
seized  ui>on  by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  possessed 
themselves  of  tho  entire  seaboard  from  the  llenuus  to  tho  furthest 
recess  of  tho  Sinus  lassius.  Still  the  Carians  retained  some  portions 
of  the  coast,  and  were  able  to  furnish  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes  a fleet 
of  seventy  ships. 

(viii.)  Above  Caria  was  L}'dia,  bounded  by  the  Maaander  on  the 
south,  and  extending  northwards  at  least  os  far  as  the  Eiuiitic  Gulf,* 
where  it  adjoined  on  Mysia.  Eastwards  it  bordered  on  Phrygia, 
but  the  line  of  demanalion  between  Uio  two  countries  cannot  be 


• Tho  sepui  to  W montionpil 

aft  a difttiml  pt’ople  by  Xen«>(<hon  (Auub.  X. 
ii.  1,  Kphorus  reciional  them  an 

inland  jtmple  (Frag.  SO). 

^ OiJltxl  tiehdchlcTf  by  Mr.  Jlamilton  on 
hift 

^ The  early  fJr«*k  ftettlers  Mvm  to  h.ave 
cxtenilel  My.tiaafttar  wuth  as  the  pronion- 
toi  y of  and  probably  this  was  tn*e  of 
VOL.  I. 


the  time  when  they  mode  their  settlements. 
Mysia,  how  ever,  was  on  tin*  dec  line  from  tluit 
]ieriod ; and  tlH*re  i»  rea'^on  to  think  tluit,  by 
tlw*  nge  fd'  Crtwuft,  Lydia  had  eiten'lel  rts»if 
as  far  north  as  thetiulf  of  .\draroyitium. 
Adramyttium  is  spoken  u<*  unifotmiy  tys  a 
Lffiluin  city.  (Nic.  iJumiw.  p.  .^>4,  O.oUi. 
Ariiitot.  np.  Steph.  I5yx.  in  voc.  ’Aipa/ivr- 

Tfior.j 
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fixed.  Tlie  ancients  tliemselves  regarded  it  as  a matter  of  uncer- 
tainty.’ Tliero  is  almost  e<inal  diiiicully  in  se})aratin)'  l)etween 
Lydia  and  .Mysia.  The  JJemir/irnugn,  with  its  continuation,  the  low 
line  of  hills  which  seimnites  the  biisin  of  the  Caiens  from  that  of  the 
llermus.  is  conjectured  rather  tlian  proved  to  bo  the  boundary.* 

(i.x.)  The  coast  line  of  this  region  seems  to  have  laa»n  almost 
entirely  in  the  jsisses-sion  of  the  Greeks,  the  lonians  extending  con- 
tinuously from  the  .Mieauder  to  Smyrna,  and  again  to  the  north  of 
the  lleriuns,  ot«npying  the  I’lna’a'un  jieninsnla,  while  the  Aiolic 
Greeks  were  settled  at  Smyrna  itself,  and  thence  extended  duo 
north,’  as  far  as  the  Hay  of  Adramyttinm.  The  Jjydiuns  furnished 
no  ships  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes. 

(x.)  -Mysia  lay  north  of  Lydia.  The  .Egean  washed  it  on  the 
west,  tlio  Hellespont  and  Propontis  upon  the  north.  Its  eastern 
lionndary  Wits  pmlwbly  the  ninge  of  hills  which  fonus  tlio  water- 
shed between  the  Saiigarius  and  the  Ilhyndacus  ( Tatixrltaiili  Clitn). 
Here  it  latrdered  on  Hithyiria.  It  formed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  stri|>  of  territory  lying  north  of  the  great  plateau,  or  table- 
land. The  Greeks  occupied  the  entire  seaboard,  with  the  exception 
of  a small  tiuet  near  Adramyttium  (Admiiii/ti). 

(xi.)  Eastward  of  -Mysia  was  Bilhynia,  or  (according  to  Hero- 
dotus) iVsiatic  Thrace,  inhabitetl  (as  he  maintains)  by  two  tribes, 
the  Thyniaiis  and  the  llithynians.  These  were  immigrants,  as  he 
tells  us,*  from  Euiope.  Thu  ’I'hynians  are  ssiid  to  have  possessed 
the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  Euxino  and  the  Gidf  of  Jzmid 
(Nicomeilia),'  while  the  Hithyniaus  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
'i'he  limits  of  Hilhynia  to  the  e<»st  are  variously  stated.  Arrian 
makes  the  Parthenius,  Pliny  the  Hillaius.  Xenophon  the  city  of  Hera- 
clea  {KivifU),  the  boundary.  Herodotus  apparently  differe  from  all ; 
for  as  the  Mariundynians  lay  between  the  Siingarius  and  Heraclea, 
the  Hithynia  of  Herodotus  mu.sl  be  regarded  as  confined  on  the 
east  within  the  limits  marked  out  by  that  river.  Southward  it 
extended  to  the  muge  of  Ulympus,  the  northeni  limit  of  the  central 
hrble  land. 

(xii.)  The  Mariandynians  lieyond  the  Sangarius  were  an  nnira- 
jsirtant  trila',  probably  of  Thnician  origin.’  They  appear  to  have 
extended  but  a little  way  inland,  not  reaching  to  the  mountain- 
chain,  but  se]>arated  from  it  by  the  llithynians,  who  stretched  across 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  u)>per  streams  of  the  Billaeus  (or  Filyas), 
intervening  between  the  Mariandt'nians  and  Phrygia.  Their 
eastern  Iwundary  was  Caj>o  lUdsi  (Posideinm)  near  Eregli  (Heraclea 
Pontica). 

(xiii.)  Paphlagonia  succeeded,  extending  from  Cape  Uaha  to  the 


* Stmb.  xiv.  p.  967. 

* Ib’niM'irs  of  Wwtem 

Asin,  vul.  i.  p.  o63. 

* Their  oct:u]«tioB  of  tlie  was  inter- 

ruptetl  at  the  Pbo;*ji  .m  but  tliey 

apjtettr  to  Ivive  iiail  a t'nnnei.'ti’d  totTitory 
ihl‘tnd^  extenJing  fiom  Smyrna  acro:«  by 
'J'eumuH  to  CyiiM*,  and  them-e  along  tiw  coo»t 
far  into  tlic  Uulf  of  Adramyttium.  CSee 


note  ^ on  iVtok  i.  oh.  149.) 

® vii.  75. 

^ So  lienuLdl  ((  jot^graphy  of  Western  Asia, 
vo).  ii.  ]).  114);  but  1 have  fiuled  to  find  any 
authority  lor  the  a<««rti(H).  Pliny  (H.  N. 
V.  3'i)  makt»  tlie  Thyniaitt  the  iulmbitAnta  of 
the  whole  sea-txiast  of  bithyniu:  “Teaeut 
ortim  o/nwm  Thyni,  iiiteriora  Bithyni.'* 

• Stmb.  vii.  p.  427. 
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mouth  of  the  Ilalys,  a distance  of  230  miles.  Hie  bmmdnric.s  were 
the  Hilhuus  on  the  west,  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  the  Iliilys  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  the  ranjifi/ of  hills  which  bounds  the  central 
plateau,  and  hero  forms  the  watershed  between  the  upper  streams 
of  the  San^arius  and  the  (mk  Inmk  or  C'latdmM  Chai  (ihc  ancient 
Amnias),  an  important  tributary  of  the  Halys,  llowing  into  it  from 
the  low  level,  with  a coui-se  nearly  due  east. 

(.xiv.)  It  is  within  this  district  that  we  must  seek  for  the  country 
of  the  Chalybes.  Three  authors  only  besides  Herodotus  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  existence  of  Chalybes  to  the  west  of  the  Ilalys. 
These  are  I’omponius  Mela,  Scymnus  Chius,  and  Ephorus.  Mela 
mentions  Chalybes  as  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinope,’  while 
Ephorus  and  Scymnus  speak  of  them,  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
nations  of  the  peninsula  (r>7c  \ippnviiaou),  as  situated  in  the  interior.' 
Hence  they  seem  rightly  placed  by  Kiepertand  Hitter  near  Sinope, 
between  the  Amnias  and  the  coast,  but  not  i/poa  the  coast.' 

(xv.)  West  of  the  Halys,  yet  still  within  the  peninsula,  Hero- 
dotus places  but  two  nations,  tho  Matieni  and  the  Ca'j>]iadocians. 
The  situation  of  the  Matieni  has  been  already  detennined.  Above 
them,  reaching  to  the  coast,  were  the  Capjradocians,  or  Syrians,’  the 
Mhito  Syrians  of  Strabo.*  They  extended  eastward  to  Armenia, 
southwaid  to  Cilicia  and  tho  country  of  tho  Matieni.  To  the  west 
their  boundary  wim  tho  Halys.  Thus  they  occupied  most  of  tho 
eastern  portion  of  the  great  plateau,  and  the  whole  of  tho  lower 
level  between  tho  plateau  and  tho  sea,  from  beyond  Ordmi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river.  The  country  afterwards  called  I’ontus 
^^(as  tho  maritime  jiortion  of  this  region. 

i).  Such  wore  tho  political  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  recognised  by 
Herodotus.  A centurv’  later  Ephorus  made  an  emimciation  which 
differs  from  that  of  Horotlotus  but  in  two  or  three  particulars. 
“ Asia  Minor.”  he  said.  “ is  inhabited  by  sixteen  raee.s,  three  of 
which  are  (Ireek,  and  the  rest  barbarian,  not  to  mention  certain 
mixed  races  which  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  bar- 
bariiui  races  are  tho  following  : — Upon  the  ooiist,  the  Cilicians,  the 
l.yeians,  tho  Haiuphylians,  tho  Bithynians,  the  Paphlagonians,  tho 
Jlariandynians,  tho  Trojans,  and  tho  Carians ; in  tho  interior,  tho 
J’iiulians,  tho  ^lysians,  the  Chalybians,  the  I’htygians,  and  tho 
MUyansT  ’ This  catahjgue  is  idenlical  with  that  of  Ilerodottis, 


» JW.1,  i.  21. 

■ Sryinn.  Ch.  928.  Eplior.  np.  Slrab. 
zir.  p.  Strabo  blames  him  on  iliU 

Mfx'ount.  'Ktpdpou  y^p  rovro  •wpofTov  airai* 
fxpVf's  Tt  To'vs  XdXufias  rl6r}aty 
fKTo«  Ti7t  Xfpfioy^iroVt  roaoxnov  a^ecTTw- 
rat  acU  fcol  ’A/uiirov  wphs  ita ; 

Stralo  id  only  aware  of  the  eastem  Chaly- 
bians. 

* See  t!ie  Atla<  von  Hdlv?,  Blatl  iii. 
Jlr.  Orote  (vol.  iii.  p.  3H6)  somewhat  Cind- 
fully  connect^  these  Chalylios  with  Uie  Cim- 
merians, who  are  said  by  Herolotiw  to  Iwve 
in  the  Siuopic  Chersonese  (iv.  12». 
But  Hcroiiotud  says  distinctly  that  the  Cim- 


iTM?rum.s  were  nlterwanis  erpetM  from 
(i.  Id)  by  Alyattes.  Kveu  if  it  be  granted 
tliat  this  pa.v«ge  may  be  :m  over*’stat*mcnt, 
Utere  U nothing  U'vond  the  vicinity  to  Sino^ie 
oonnerting  tlie  Chalyiies  of  Herodotus  ai»<l  the 
OimmeriaDH.  XdAu3or  "iKvQvy  6.iroiKot 
(A+rfH-h.  Sejkt.  o.  Tlw*b.  729)  may  refer  to  tlie 
eastern  Cluilylies,  an«l  at  any  rate  it  connects 
('haly)«s  not  witli  Cimmerians  but  with 
S ytliians.  The  (irceks  do  not  ap(>enr  to  me 
to  have  miide  tlie  coofusiem,  whicii  Mr. 
(irotc  imagine*.  I»etweeu  tlie«  two  uatioas. 

* Herod,  i.  72;  vii.  72. 

* Strab.  xii.  p.  788. 

* Ap.  Strab.  ziv.  p.  966. 
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excepting  that  it  includes  the  Trojans,  Pisidians,  and  Milyans, 
wliile  it  omits  the  Matieiii,  the  Cappadocians,  the  Caunians,  and  the 
Lydians.  The  omission  of  the  Lydians,  well  objected  to  by  Strabo,* 
can  be  nothing  but  an  ovei-sight;  tliat  of  the  Cappadocians,  and 
(possibly)  of  the  Matieni,  arises  from  the  fact  that  Ephoru.s  regards 
the  peninsula  as  equivalent  to  Asia  within  the  llaly.s.  A dift'erent 
principle  ciiuses  tlio  omission  of  tlie  Caunians  and  the  mention  of 
the  Trojans,  the  Pisidians  and  the  Milyaa.  Ephorus  is  dividing  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  not  politically,  but  et/ixiVd/ty.  Herodotus 
himself  inhnms  us  that  the  Alilyaj  were  a distinct  race  from  the 
Lycians  (Termilaj'),  and  a peculiar  ethnic  character  may  have 
attached  to  the  Trojans  and  Pisidians.  Hy  the  Trojans  are  ])ro- 
bably  intended  those  inhabitants  of  Lycia  who  were  neither  Milyre 
nor  Termila;,  the  Troiioftes  of  the  Lyeian  inscri])tions,  and  the 
Trojans  (Trees)  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  brought  from  Lycia  by 
Panilarus.’  This  race,  thougli  Lyeian,  had  its  peculiar  character- 
istics.* The  ethnic  difference  between  the  Pisidians  and  their 
neighbours  may  have  be<;n  even  greater,  for  there  is  reason  to 
ladieve  that  they  wore  an  ancient  and  very  juire  Semitic  race.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Caunians  were  peilai|i.s  too  uearly  akin  to  the 
Troi-s  to  be  distinguished  from  them ; or  they  may  have  l>cen 
omitted  on  account  of  their  insignificance.  The  subjoined  table 
will  show  more  distinctly  the  harmony  of  Herodottis  and  Ephorus. 

Nations  or  Asia  Minor,  within  the  Halts. 

Hprodotus.  Kphonu. 


CilicuiDs 

..  Cilicians. 

Panipliyliaua 

iPamphyliaus. 
1 Pisidians. 

Lycians  \ 
Cauiiiaua/ 

1 Lycuus. 
.»  /Trojans. 
(Milynns. 

Cariima 

Ciuians. 

Lydiiuis 

(hnittixl  itccidaitally* 

Myrtians 

Mvsuds. 

Thruciaus  ) 

( Bitbyuian/ 

Bithynians. 

Mariandynians  

..  Manaiidynians. 

Paphln^oDiaus  

..  Papblagoiiious. 

Chalybes  

..  Chalybes. 

Phrygians  .. 

..  Phrygians. 

jyEoliansI 

jililolians. 

Gree)u<  lonians  > ..  .. 

. . Greeks  | lonians. 

(Dorians  | 

( Dorians. 

® Book  xiv.  p.  967.  * the  Ifist  of  the  Appentlix— 

^ IlonxI.  i.  173.  ^ Horn.  II.  U.  824-S27.  “ On  tijc  Kthnic  Alhoitiux  of  the  Nations  of 

• Seo  Sir  C.  Fellows’*  Coins  of  a\ncient  Wotern  Ajoa,”  § 0. 

Lycia,  pp.  5,  6. 
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ESSAY  III. 

os  THK  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THK  GREAT  MEDIAN  EMPIRK. 

1.  Arian  origin  of  the  Modes.  2.  Close  connexion  with  the  Persians.  3.  Original 
migr»ktiou  from  beyond  the  Indus.  4.  MeiU-s  occupy  the  tract  south  of  the 
Caspian.  5.  First  contact  between  Media  and  As.syria — Coiuiuest  of  Siirgon. 
6.  Media  under  the  Assyrnuis.  7.  Kx’ahUshuiout  of  the  iiidepeudence : (i.) 
A<xomit  of  Ctesias—  (ii.)  Accimntof  Henidutiis.  8.  Cyaxarc^  the  real  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  9.  Events  of  hU  reign:  (i.)  llts  war  with  tlie  Scyths  — (ii.) 
Conquest  of  Assyria  — (iii.)  Conquest  of  the  tract  between  Media  and  the  river 
Halys  — (iv.)  War  with  Alyattea  — (v.)  Aid  given  to  Nehucluidiitzzar.  lo, 
Keign  of  AKtyngea  — uneventful.  II.  liis  supposed  identity  with  “Darius  the 
Mode.’*  12.  Media  becoinea  a Persian  8atnij»y.  13.  Alediun  chronology  of 
Herodotus — its  dihScultiea.  14.  Attempted  solution. 

1.  That  the  Modes  wore  a branch  of  tlio  great  Arian  family,  closely 
allied  both  in  langnago  and  religion  to  the  I’ei'siaus,  another  Arian 
tribe,  seems  now  to  be  genemlly  admitted.  The  statement  of  He- 
rodotus with  regard  to  the  original  Median  npi»ellalion,'  combined 
with  the  native  traditions  of  the  I’ersiaiis  which  broTight  their 
ancestors  from  Aria,*  would,  perhaps,  alone  siiflice  to  establish  this 
ethnic  aflBnity.  Other  proofs,  however,  are  not  wanting.  The 
Jfedes  are  invariably  called  Arians  by  the  Armenian  writers;’  and 
Darius  llystiispes,  in  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb,  declared  himself 
to  ho  “ a I’ersian,  the  son  of  a I’ersian,  an  Arian,  of  Arian  descent.’’* 
Thus  it  apjicars  that  the  ethnic  appellative  of  Arian  U]ij)ertains  to 
the  two  nations  ecpially ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  htdievo  that 
their  language  and  religion  were  almost  identical.* 

2.  'This  consideration  will  help  us  to  understand  many  facts  and 


* Herod,  vii.  fi*2.  0«  M^8o(  4Ka- 

\4oyro  rdAat  irpbs  irdvruv 

5 1q  the  first  Knrgard  of  the  \'endid.wl,  the 
primeval  seal  of  tl»c  Persians,  whence  their 
njigmttoQs  cximmem'e,  is  called  Ainjuufm 
“ tl)e  source  or  native  land  of  the 
Ariaas.”  (Cf.  Prich;ml*s  Natural  History 
of  Man.  p.  Dm;  Muller’s  l.angiuiges  of  tlie 
JSeat  of  War,  p.  29,  note.) 

* S*e  Mos.  ClK»r.  i.  2H,  oiul  cf.  Quatre- 
mfere’s  Histtiire  de*  MongoU.  tom.  i,  p.  241, 
note  7d. 

* See  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon’s  Memoir  on  the 
Persian  Cuneiform  inscriptions  in  (he  Journal 
of  tite  Koval  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x.  {nrt  iii. 
p.  292. 

* It  may  Ite  tlxiught  tlwl  tl>e  recent  dis<'o- 
veries  militate again^^  the  notamof  an  identity 
of  Unguag»*,  sime  undoubtetlly  the  (arMaillwl) 
Mitium  tablets  are  written  not  only  in  a 
diilei'eut  hinguage  tVom  the  Persian,  but  in  a 


langiinge  of  a ooropli>te]y  <listind  family.  It 
U,  howeVer,  h»m-  pretty  p*nerally  allowftl 
that  (1h.‘  term  AA't/iri/i,  as  appliert  to  thia 
pnrtii  ubir  toim  of  Luiguage.  is  a misnomer, 
retained  in  u>-e  nt  pn-js-nt  for  ixmvenieiu-e’ 
mke.  Ilu*  language  in  i|tK*>t;on  U not  Medic 
but  St  ythir,  and  in>cripti4m.s  were  set  up  in 
it,  not  for  the  U’Detit  of  the  Moles,  but  ol  the 
Srythic  or  Tatar  tr.lies  Mwtteied  over  the 
Per'ian  empire-  ^See  Sir  H.  Riwliason's 
Commentarr  on  tla!  lins  riptions  of  A»yria 
an<l  Rabyjonin,  p.  7o.) 

It  nniy  lie  adiU*d  tluit  the  Me<iinn  names  of 
men  and  pbu-ei  admit  almost  lunverssdly  of 
being  referred  by  etymological  an-alysis  to 
Z(‘nd  roots,  while  the  original  langu.ige  of  the 
Persians  is  cbttidy  akin  to  the  E»*uil. 

Among  tire  aiidenU,  Ncnn-litts  and  Straho 
(xv.  p.  C)xf.  e<l.)  m:untiinei|  that  the 

Metlian  and  Persian  tongues  only  ditlered  as 
two  diaiofts  of  the  same  Uuigungu. 
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exprcRRions,  Botli  in  sacred  and  profane  wrifers,  ■which  w'onld  ho 
altogetlier  inexplicable  if.  as  has  sometiinea  been  supposed,*  the 
Modes  liad  been  of  an  ethnical  family  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Persians,  a Semitic,  for  instance,  or  a Scythic  race.  U'he  facility 
with  which  the  tw'o  nations  coalesced,  the  high  poNitioim  held  by 
Modes  under  the  Persian  sw'ay,^  the  identity  of  dress  remurlced  by 
Herodotus,*  the  proeedoncy  of  the  Medes  over  all  the  other  conquered 
nations,  indicated  by  tlieir  position  in  the  lists,*  the  common  use  of 
the  terms  the  Medo,”  “ Medism,”  “ the  Median  war,”  in  cemnexion 
with  the  Persian  attacks  upon  Greece,*  the  oft-rcjK‘atcd  fonuula  in 
the  book  of  Daniel  “ according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians^ 
which  altoreth  not,”* — these  and  similar  expressions  and  facts  be- 
come instinct  with  meaning,  and  are  no  longer  strange  but  quite 
intelligible  when  once  we  recognise  the  ethnical  identity  of  Medes 
and  Persians,  the  tw'o  pre-eminent  branches  of  the  Arian  stock,  ^^b 
see  how  natural  it  was  that  there  should  bo  an  intimate  union,  if  not 
an  absolute  fusion,  of  two  peoples  so  nearly  allied  ; how  it  was  likely 
that  the  name  of  either  should  apply  to  bi)tli ; ho\v  they  would  have 
one  law  and  one  dress  ns  w'oll  jis  one  religion  and  one  language,  and 
would  stand  almost,  if  not  quite  upon  a par,  at  the  bead  of  the  other 
nations.  w*ho  in  language,  religion,  and  descent  were  aliens. 

3.  The  great  migration  of  the  Arian  race  westward  from  beyond 
the  Indus,  simultaneous  probably  with  the  movement  of  a kindred 
people,  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Hindoos,  eastwan!  and  south- 
ward to  the  Ganges  and  the  Vindhya  mountain-rango,  is  an  event 
of  which  the  most  sceptical  criticism  need  not  doubt,  remote  though 
it  be,  and  obscurely  seen  through  the  long  vLsta  of  inter\oning 
centuries.  Where  tw’o  entirely  distinct  lines  of  national  tradition 
converge  to  a single  punt,  and  that  convergence  is  exactly  w'hat 
philological  research,  in  the  al>scnce  of  any  tradition,  w'ould  have 


• Bm  lwirt  (Phaleg.  lii.  14)  and  JScaliger, 
by  proj»»»»iDg  Hebrew  or  Arabic  derivatiouH 
of  the  word  F/i  batAiia,  ifeoin  to  imply  tlmt 
they  look  on  the  MhIbs  os  a ^ntitic  race. 

• Harj»nguti,  tl»e  cnnijueror  of  tlie  Ai^intic 
Greeks,  of  Caria,  Gaunas,  and  Lyeia,  a a 
Me«to  (Herod,  i.  ld‘2).  So  is  IkitU,  the  joint 
Imler  with  Artqihemcs  of  the  army  which 
fuugltt  at  Munition  (ib.  vi.  *941.  So  nr© 
Harinamithrcii  and  TithiiMia,  8on»  of  Uuia,  the 
tvmm.nn'lei-s  of  Xerxes’s  cavalry  (ib.  rii.  8S). 
In  the  iuMTiptioiia  we  find  Intaphres,  a 
Dvmtiomt]  as  r«dudng  Babylon  on  its  saxtmd 
revolt  from  Darius  (iieh.  In>.  ('ol.  iii,  jnr.  14). 
And  OimasfMittis,  another  M«le,  is  emplovcd 
to  bring  ^agartia  into  subjeetion  (ibid,  ool,  ii. 
par.  14).  Xn  tbreigoers  ejujej^t  Medes  are  so 
employ©  1. 

• liiToil.  i.  13.5,  and  vii.  62. 

• S**e  Herod,  rii.  62-80,  and  th©  inicrij>- 
tions,  prtsnVn.  *'  Pemta,  Me«li.a,  and  the  other 

roviiMW^,”  is  tlw*  usual  formula.  (Sw*  Ik*- 

(stun  liwiTiption,  j«r.  lO,  11,  12,  14.) 
When  tliere  is  a couiplcle  enumeration,  31vdia 


eitlter  hends  the  entire  li^'t,  as  in  the  insrrip> 
tkm  on  the  tomb  of  Duriui»(Sir  11.  Uawiitoiou's 
iVrs.  Cun.  hocr.  vol.  i.  p.  292),  or  at  least 
one  p«>rtion  of  it,  sm  in  tlwt  at  liehUtun. 
The  only  oase  in  which  any  otlier  province 
lakes  jKwilive  prec-wiem©  of  Mc^tui  is  in  Uie 
Itet  at  Penepolis,  w here  Susinna,  whose  chief 
dty  luid  Uiom©  the  capital,  is  placed  fin^, 
Meiiia  f^oud  (ib.  p.  280). 

* llenxi.  i.  163;  ir.  16.*i,  197;  ri.  64, 

Thucyd.  i.  14,  18,  23,  /Estliyl. 
IVrs.  787  (ed.  SeiMiletield).  Aristnjdt.  J.y- 
sistr.  615.  The>m.  316.  Pax,  108, 

* I>m.  ri.  8,  12,  15.  The  precedency  of 
tJic  Me.les  over  the  IVrsian-s  w liich  is  fouml 
not  only  in  tliLH  tbnnuU,  but  aho  in  the  pn>- 
plwtie  annoumvment,  'rhy  kingdom  is 
tiivided  and  giv»«  to  IIh*  Medes  and  Per- 
sums  ” (Dan.  v.  38),  U peculiar  to  tiie  Us)k 
of  Lktniel,  and  is  no  doubt  to  be  connectetl 
with  the  sUitement  of  tl>e  same  book,  that 
Darius  the  M«le  reigned  iu  Babylon  bc/vro 
Cyrus  Uw  Peramn, 
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indiontod,’  it  seoras  impossible  to  suppose  either  coincidence  or  col- 
lu-sion  among  the  witnesses.  In  such  a case  wo  may  feel  sure  that 
hero  at  lengtli  among  the  bewildering  insizes  of  that  mythic  or  semi- 
mythic  literature  in  which  the  first  origin  of  nations  almost  invariablj' 
deiscends  to  later  ages,  we  have  tome  upon  an  historic  fact;  the 
tradition  has  for  once  been  faithful,  and  has  conveyed  to  ns  along 
tlie  stream  of  time  a precious  fr.ignrent  of  truth.  ■ What  the  date  of 
the  movement  was  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  I’aby Ionian  story 
of  a Median  dynasty  at  liabylon  above  2000  years  l)efor<!  tlie  ( 'hi  istian 
era,*  although  refeiring  beyond  a doubt  to  some  real  event,  will  yet 
aid  us  little  iu  determining  the  time  of  the  Arian  emigration.  For 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Herosus,  in  using  the  term  “ .Mode,”  is  guilty 
of  a prol-psin,  applying  the  name  to  the  Scyths,  who  in  the  early  times 
inhabited  the  region  known  in  his  own  days  as  Media — just  as  if  a 
writer  were  to  call  the  ancient  Rrittins  A’<«//wA,  or  say  tlmt  in  the 
ago  of  Camillus  the  Fremli  took  and  burnt  Home.  Certainly  the 
earliest  distinct  notice  of  the  Arian  race  which  is  contained  in  the 
inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  appears  to  indicate  a far  later  date 
for  this  great  movement  of  nations.  M'hen  the  monarch  whoso 
victories  are  recorded  on  the  Idack  obelisk  first  falls  in  with  the 
Modes  (about  ii.c.  880),  he  seems  to  find  the  emigration  still  in 
progre.ss,  and  not  yet  complete.’ 

4.  The  Modes  (.IW)  occupy  the  region  south  of  the  Caspian, 
between  the  Kurdish  mountains,  wliicli  are  in  jHj.s.session  of  the 
A'umri  (Sty ths),  and  the  country  called  HiJtni or  ISikvat'  which  apjicars 
to  be  the  modern  Khorassan.  Here,  in  the  position  to  which  the 
Arian  race  is  brought  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,^  the  Modes 
are  first  found  by  authentic  history,  and  hero  they  continue,  ajijMi- 
rently,  unmoved  to  a late  periixl  of  the  .Assyrian  empire.  There  is 
every  reason  h)  believe  that  the  Jledes  of  history  had  not  reached 
Media  Magna  Jiftetn  huiulivd  yenn  after  the  time  when  the  Modes  of 
Herosus,  prulaibly  a diflerent  race,  conquered  liabylon. 

5.  .All  that  cun  be  said,  therefore,  of  the  emigratkin  is,  that,  at 
whatever  time  it  commenced,"  it  was  not  comi>leted  much  before 
B.c.  t!40.  I’robably  there  was  a long  pans*'  in  tlu?  movement,  marked 
by  the  termination  of  the  list  of  names  in  the  \'eiulidad,  during 


* See  Prifhiird’ji  NatimU  Hutory  of  Man, 
{>.  U>5.  The  Inilimi  tnulition  i»  fuun<{  in  th« 
institutes  of  Menu  (hook  ii.  duijut,  17» 

th<’  IVrsian  in  the  tirst  KargJml  of  the  Vkii- 
diihid. 

* Berf»U'«  ap.  Po)yhi*‘tor.  (Riweb.  Chron. 
(Un.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  17,  Mai). 

^ Sir  H.  Hawlia*ioir>t  ('tumneiihiry  on 
the  luMTiptionsof  AMvrin  and  Uahy Ionia,  pp. 
42-3.  Altliough  the  eraphicrtiientB  Mig- 
gest^  are  not  regardeil  by  Sir  H.  Itawlinson 
an  ifrtjiin,  yet  lie  jantly  r«nnark«,  “ It  would 
l«  ditiicnlt,  a<x-ortUng  to  any  other  explana- 
tion, to  bring  Uie  triUni  ami  ivuntries  indi- 
into  geograjthiitd  relation  ’*  (note,  p.  43). 
The  jKissage  Ax*rtainly  furui«hus  very  strong 
groimtift  ior  tiimking  tlwt  Ute  Arian  uiigrutloo 


was  only  in  pr<^re*»  at  tlie  tinu;  of  the  roc- 
quests  retortUsl  on  tlie  tdwiisk. 

• IVrlMijw  the  r«rX<Tet  of  the  Venditlad. 
(Not<«  uu  Karly  History  of  Ikihylnnia,  p.  29, 
n*»t«t  3.) 

^ In  the  list  of  tli6  V*’ndidml  no  |»ition 
west  of  Khng^  (/^Ato/*»)  <nn  be  clearly  itlen- 
titie>l.  Wii  ifnc  in.ay  W the  «ii|»ital  of  Me<lia 
Atrojwtene,  whUh  Wivs  cnllwl  Vera,  or  litiris, 
by  tiM  Greeks;  but  this  it  very  umvrtahi. 
(Ibkl.  p.  34,  note  *.) 

* At  the  Meiles  are  not  mriitiom»l  in  the 
annuls  of  Tigbtli-lMe*<er  1.,  wlio  reignwl 
about  n.0.  1 VkJ,and  warretl  in  tlie  muntriw* 
east  of  Zfigrut,  it  U probable  that  tlicy  had 
not  then  remhed  Me<lia  Mugno, 
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which  tho  main  seat  of  Median  power  was  the  country  south  of  the 
(Arspiau.  In  tho  first  jxirtion  of  this  period  the  Modes  were  free 
and  unassailcd  ; hut  from  au  early  date  in  the  9th  century  h.c.  they 
hoeame  ex]>osc*d  to  tho  aggressions  of  tho  growing  Assyrian  empire. 
Tho  first  king"  who  menaeed  their  independence  was  the  monarch 
whose  victories  are  recorded  uimiu  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British 
Museum.  Tliis  king,  who  was  a great  coiKpicror,  having  reduced  to 
subjection  the  Seythic  races  which  occupied  Zagros,  in  tho  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  entered  tho  territory  of  the  .Mcdes.  lie  met 
apparently  with  little  opposition  ; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  invasion  wsis  anything  more  than  a predatory  raid,  or  left  any 
permanent  impression  upon  the  Median  nation.  At  any  rate  his 
Hucees.sors  were  for  a long  course  of  years  coutimially  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  same  jioople,'  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Saigon,  the  third  monarch  of  tho  Lower  Empire,  that  something  like 
a conquest  of  the  Modes  was  efl’eetcd.  Sargon  led  two  great  expe- 
ditions into  tho  Median  teiTitory,  overran  the  country,  and,  to 
complete  its  subjection,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (about 
ii.c,  710),  planted  throughout  it  a number  of  cities,  to  which  a special 
interest  attaches  from  Hie  circumstance  that  among  the  colonists 
wherewith  he  peopled  them  xvere  at  least  a portion  of  tho  Israelites, 
wIkuu  six  years  before  he  had  carried  into  captivity  from  Samaria." 
In  the  great  jialaco  which  he  built  at  Khorsabad.  Media  was  reckoned 
by  him  among  the  countries  which  formed  a portion  of  his  dominions," 
Isring  represented  as  the  extreme  cast,  while  .Judiea  was  regarded 
as  forming  tho  extreme  west  of  the  empire.  Media,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  everliecn  incorporated  into  Assyria,  for  hoth  Sen- 
nacherib and  Esarhaddon  speak  of  it  as  “a  eountry  which  had  never 
been  brought  into  subjei-tion  by  tho  kings  their  fathera.”* 

li.  The  condilion  qf  Media  during  this  period,  like  that  of  the 
other  countries  upon  the  bordera  of  the  gieat  Assyrian  kingdom," 
seems  one  which  cannot  )>roperly  be  termed  either  subjection  or 
independence.  Tho  Assynau  monarehs  claimed  a species  of  sove- 
reignty, and  regarded  a tribute  as  duo  to  them ; but  the  Medes, 
whenever  they  dared,  withhold  tho  tribute,  and  it  was  probably 


® A*  thw  king  ikss  not  lax  thr  Melts 
with  rebellion,  it  is  |>robable  flail  lie  wa.s  the 
first  As-rrian  momtri'h  who  reivivol  their 
0iibmi»iion. 

* Sfiomtt.t-  I'll/,  the  suecpssrH*  of 

tn  rne.«r  (t)H>  bbirk  olielLsk  matle  au 

invHition  of  an>i  a large  tri- 

bute. Tighth-I*ile.H*r  11.,  tlw  fuiiiKler  of  the 
Ijiwer  Assyrian  <iyua>ly,  was  fm^ucnliy 
eiipigtHl  in  wars  with  them. 

* 'flu*  king  of  Assyria  who  I»1  Stmuiria 
into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii.  1 1) 

from  the  ("uneifurm  ius<-rjptk4M  to 
Iwvi"  liw'u  Sfirpiu,  not,  IkmI  geDeraily  lioen 
«upjic»<*'i,  Shaimnne-ser.  (Scripture  dors  not 
give  the  name  of  .Sini^n  iu  thitf  connexion, 
but  wiys  simply  **  tlie  king  of  A.s^yria  :** 
8nrgnu,  however,  U luentionui  cUewlMre  iu  a 


way  which  shows  him  to  have  warre!  in 
tlieso  |ArtH  about  thi."^  time,  l."<a.  xx.  1.)  He 
isHuitl  in  hU  annals  to  have  cuiupieretl  ^iumarU 
in  his  Hrst,  anti  recluml  the  Mctles  in  his 
seventh  year.  The  IsmelitoA  were  perhaps 
first  pliinttsl  in  Ilalah  aiu!  Haltor,  but  afler- 
wtinU  transfeneil  to  the  now  t<«wns  wliicK 
Siirp)!!  built  In  the  Mtslian  c«mntty. 

* See  Sir  H.  liawlinf*ou*8  Commentary,  p. 
61. 

* For  Sonnacherib,  f»*e  Grotefentl’s  Cy- 
linder, lino  For  l^irhaildon,  see  British 
Museum  Series,  ]).  24,  1.  10*  and  p.  25,1.  22. 

^ (.'oniftare  the  ooodition  of  Judira,  from  tike 
reign  of  Hoaiekialt  to  tiie  cajdivUy,  iu  it* 
do|iondenre,  fii>4  on  Assyria,  and  tlion  on 
Babylon.  See  ca|»ocully  2 Kings  xvLii. 
1U-21»  XJUV.  I ; 2 CliroQ.  xxxi.  13. 
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seldom  paid  unless  enf<preed  by  tlio  presence  of  nn  army.  Media 
Was  flirongliout  governed  by  ber  own  princes,  no  .sirigle  eliief  exer- 
cising any  paramount  nile,  Imt  eacL  tribe  or  district  acknowledging 
its  own  prince  or  chieftain.* 

7.  The  dnnition  of  this  period  of  semi-dependence  is  a matter  of 
some  doubtand  difficulty,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  -Medes  aftera  while 
entirely  shook  off  the  .\s.syriaii  yoke,  and  became  for  a time  the 
domiinant  power  in  W'esteni  Asia.  I’ut  on  the  date  of  this  revo- 
lution in  their  fortunes  the  most  esteemed  authorities  arc  widely  at 
variance. 

(i.)  According  to  Ctesias,  the  Median  monarchy  commenced  282 
yesirs  bi-fore  the  accession  of  Astyagi's.  or  alwnt  the  year  b.c. 
According  to  Herodotus  it  began  H!7  years  later,  in  b.c.  708.’  Each 
writer  goes  into  details,  presenting  ns  with  a list  of  kings,  amounting 
in  the  one  case  to  nine,  in  the  other  to  four,’  the  length  of  whose 
reigns  and  the  events  of  whose  history  they  profess  to  know  with 
accuracy.  It  has  generally  Imsui  supposed  either  that  the  two 
accounts  are  reconcilable  and  alike  true,  or  at  least  that  in  one  or 
the  other  we  invist  {possess  the  real  Median  histoiy. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
attempts  which  have  l)cen  made  to  recrmcile  the  two  Greek  authors.' 
The  statements  of  both  are  alike  invalidated  by  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  th.at  of  (.'tesias  to  have 
been  a mere  fabrication  of  the  writer.’  The  account  of  Herodotus 


• Several  of*  the  chien.iins  are 
aspvin$;  tribute  to  Ktni)uul<)nn. 

f ('Ub».  ap.  Diui.  Sir.  ii.  llie 

nunibt'r  282  ii  thr  sum  of  Umj  years  assi^iieJ 
bv  Oesia-s  to  tlw  of  hii  wveial  kiuj^s. 

Hrrod.  i.  95-HHi. 

® The  lUt  of  Ctesias  is  as  follows: — 


I.  Arhicos  2s 

3.  MaihIiiucas  &tl 

3.  Snarruus 30 

4.  Artioi  60 

6.  Arltionr* ..  ..  23 

6.  Arui'us  ..  40 

7,  Arlyiy-s 22 

0.  Astibaras ..  40 


283 

t.  Aspadas  or  Aityagrs  

Herodotus  gives ; — 

Yrnnk 


1.  S3 

2.  iltranru** 23 

3.  Oaxarei..  ..  40 

4.  Astyages 3& 


' Some  writers,  iw  l>r.  ILnles  (Anulyris  of 
Chronolojry,  vol.  iii.  p.  oiul  Mr. 

(Hinton  (K.  H.  i.  p.  2UI),liave  that 

the  latter  jMiit  of  Ctesiiw**  list  i»  itlentical  with 
tJie  list  of  Hero-lotiw,nml  the  former  jsirt  au 
inh’rpolntioD,  or  a list  of  tribiitair  iledian 
monarrhs.  Oiberst  o*’  Horirn  (Manual  of 
Anrient  History,  p.  27,  K.  T.),  ami  Mr. 
XhekeosoD  ^Jouniai  of  Asiatic  Sx-iety,  vol. 


viii.  ait.  luve  argucii  tluit  ii  is  n dltdinct 
contriniKiinir  dyibi^ty.  The  mommienu 
ieii'l  HO  sup[Nut  to  either  view. 

^ TTie  list  of  CteNias  hears  fniu'l  UjM>n  its 
fm-e.  The  /‘ivmrrrtrf*  of  numl<ers,  and  tlie 
preflomiirant'c  of  /'tm/nf  numbers  woiilij  nJonu 
imike  it  siispn  ious.  Out  of  tbeeiijrAt  numl>ers 
given,  arc  dei'imal ; and,  with  a tunglc 
slight  oxreptioD,  earh  Duml'Cr  is  re|Htatc<l,  so 
tliat  the  eight  reigns  present,  as  it  were,  but 
the  four  sum.s  22,  40,  and  50.  These 

suni.'«  inomiver  are,  .ill  hut  one,  derived  fn>m 
Herorlotiis.  TlH’ir  arrmigenumt,  to«>,  is  alto- 
gether artitic'ial  and  unnatural.  TTie  follow- 
ing setims  to  liavo  lieim  the  mo>lein  whiih  the 
dynasty  was  fabri«ate>l.  First  tlx*  years  of 
li»  reigns  of  Cy;u;iros  and  Phraortes  were 
taken,  and  assigne«l  to  two  firtitioiis  |>ei>on- 
agt«,  AfttiKiias  and  Artpn*s.  TlK’n,  to  luriy 
out  the  system  of  ehronologiral  exagg«‘ratioii 
which  is  one  of  the  }>ointH  tlmt  s|ierudly  dis- 
tinguishes (‘tes’OH  fiom  Heiodotus,  the.se 
reigas  were  re|)«\te<l,  ami  two  new  immes, 
Artanis  aiul  Ari*ianes,  were  invcntel,  who 
repiesent  ('vaxanf»  and  I’hraort***  over  ng.iiD. 
in  iv>nHrmntion  of  this  view*,  let  it  lx*  notirc^l 
th.it  tl»e  war  with  tin*  Sioi’  (S  ytlbs)  of  Asti- 
baras  U a re|<etition  of  tlie  t'adi].sian  war  of 
Artfl'iLS,  .'uid  tluit  lioth  alike  repres*‘Dt  the 
Sytiiian  war  of  (’yaxmes.  Next  the  reign 
of  IVks'es,  state^l  in  round  niinibeis  at 
yean  itk4oad  of  5A,  was  aligned  to  a king 
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wa.s  derived  no  doubt  from  native  sources,  but  Median  vanity  seems 
to  have  palmed  upon  him  a fictitious  narrative. 

(ii.)  IfertMiotus  was  informed  that  after  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia 
had  lioen  for  520  years  subject  to  the  .Assyrian  kinpfs,  the  .Alcdes  set 
the  example  of  revolt.  Aftera  fierce  struggle  the)' established  their 
iiidepeiulenco,  and,  having  experienced  for  some  time  the  evils  of 
anareliy,  set  up  their  first  native  king  iJeioces.  17‘J  years  before  the 
(h  ath  of  Cyrus.*  This  would  make  their  revolt  a little  anterior  to 
ii.c.  708.*  Hut  it  has  been  shown  already  from  the  monuments  that 
this  was  the  very  time  when  the  subjection  of  the  Modes  to  the 
■Assyrians  first  began,  and  it  canm.t  therefore  possibly  bo  the  time 
when  they  recovered  their  indcjicndence.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
Median  informant  of  Herodotus,  desirotis  of  hiding  the  shame  of  his 
native  land.  purjxiKcly  t<s>k  the  very  iate  of  its  subjection,  and 
repn-sented  it  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy. 

'I'here  arc  strong  grounds  for  susjiecting  that  the  establishment  of 
the  .Meilian  monarchy  did  not  precede  by  any  long  interval  the  ruin 
of  Assyria.  The  monumental  annals  of  the  Assyrian  kings  are 
tolerably  complete  down  to  the  time  of  the  son  of  Ksarhaddon,  and 
they  contain  no  trace  of  any  great  Median  instirroction,  or  of  any 
serious  diminution  of  the  Assyrian  influence.  The  movement  by 
which  a Median  monarchy  was  established  can  therefore  scarcely 
have  lieen  earlier  than  tho  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  b.c.,*  which 
is  the  time  fixed  by  history  for  tho  accession  of  Cyaxares.  According 
to  this  view,  tho  Deioces  and  I’hraortes  of  Herodotus  must  share  the 
fate  of  the  kings  in  the  catalogue  of  Ctesia.s,  and  sink  into  fictitious 
personages,  indicating  jterhaps  certain  facts  or  ])eriods,  but  impro- 


Artuv  or  Artyms,  who  wn»  rnaiic  to  lens^th  of  the  reign  of  Arbaow,  to  give  »me- 

Arhiuues ; an<i  tite  {wriod  of  the  interregnum,  wiiat  mure  of  an  hUtoriitU  air  to  tlte  aitd* 
eAtimnted  at  a gencraton  (30  years),  was  loguo,  the  ta<*t  of  ita  OHcurremv  in  the  Mttlian 
given  to  another  imaginary  rntmanb,  So-  history  of  Hcm<lotu»  tietermining  the  van- 
NinntM.  This  done,  the  proevaw  id'  iterntion  atkm  in  tiuit  direction  and  to  tiiat  extent, 
was  B^in  brought  into  phiy,  and  in  ArhiK«ff  The  liat  of  (H«Nia»  i«  thcretore  formed  from 
and  Muudaoca»  we  were  given  the  diipluwtest  tiiat  of  llerodotuj,  and  U to  be  coonectel 
of  S>*^rmua  jum!  his  muxesfor,  Artycjw.  llie  with  it  U»ua:  — 
immbvr  28  waa  suii^tituted  for  *30,  as  the 


IlRaODOTOB.  CrRiHAS. 

Arbecee  .. 

Intcm-gnum x years..  ..^MiUKlauoM..  . .Nw  (3B) yi^ara. 

L>eluces 63  yeara. . ,,Xs.jsirmui  ..  ..XjOyeara. 

>Artjrcaa 
Arbianea  ..  .. 

Itjraortea  22  years..  ..^Artarua  ,,  . .'^22  year*. 

tyaxana  40  years..  ..^Artynea  ..Xioyean, 

^A^llbaraa  .. 

Aatyagea  36  years..  ..  A.s|udaa  ..  ..  z years. 


* The  numiicr  is  ohtaine<i  hy  mhling  to- 
g-  tiier  the  yenr*  a'edgnctl  by  Herodotus  to 
tlie  kings  in  (question:— 

Ymra. 


Deioces ..  ..  «.  63 

)*iiraurt4ni 22 

Cya.varea  .«  40 

Aitiyagt.a  36 

Cyrus 29 


179 


* TlAe  first  ymr  of  (Vinhy.'ie!*,  nrixirding  to 
the  Afitronoink'al  (^non,  and  the  general 
consent  of  Hie  Greek  writi*rs,  was  i».c.  529. 
The  calculatiwis  of  Heroiiotua  would  thus 
place  t)»c  atx'ession  of  Deioces  in  B.C.  708. 
(529  -f-  179  = 708.) 

* Axshw-inmi^fxii,  the  eon  of  F^rhaddon, 
reigned  from  nlmut  B.C.  687  to  B.C.  640. 
His  annaia,  which  are  ropiotrs,  make  no 
mention  of  any  great  king  of  the  Modes. 
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^icrly  introduced  into  a dynastic  series  among  kings  who  arc  strictly 
historical. 

The  iinprolsibility  of  the  circnmstance.s  related  to  ns  of  Deioccs, 
their  thoroughly  Greek  character,  and  inconsistency  with  Oriental 
ideas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  a recent  w'riter.*  Another  has  noticed 
that  the  vcrj’name  is  suspicions,  being  a mere  repetition  of  the  term 
Astyages.  and  being  moreover  a mythic  title  under  which  the  Sledian 
nation  is  likely  to  have  Itecn  persemihed.'  These  objections  do  not 
apply  to  I’hraortes,  whoso  name  is  one  that  Jlcdes  certainly  bore, 
and  the  events  of  whoso  life  have  nothing  in  them  intrinsically 
improbable,  lint  other  suspicions  attach  to  him.  Jf  I’hraortes  had 
really  lived  and  established,  a.s  Herodotus  represents,’  a vast  .Median 
empire,  Cyaxares  would  never  have  come  to  I>e  regarded  so  uni- 
versally,’ as  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  family.  Again,  if 
the  neighbouring  cotmtry  of  Media  had  been  governed  for  tAventy 
years  before  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  by  a great  conquering  mo- 
narch', A.sxhur-haHi-i>al,  the  contcmjiornty  king  of  Assyria,  would 
hardly  have  spent  the  chief  portion  of  his  time  in  hunting  expedi- 
tions in  Smsiana.  Further,  although  I’hraoites  is  a real  Jledian 
name  (appearing  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  form  Frmcortixh),  and 
not  mythic  or  representative,  yet  there  are  circumstances  connected 
Avith  the  name  which  confirm  the  vieAv  here  taken  of  its  unhistorio 
chameter  in  this  place,  since  they  aci-ount  for  its  introduction,  f'ra- 
loartish  Avas  a MedoAA'ho  raised  the  standanl  of  revolt  against  Darius, 
and  succeeded  in  maintaining  liimself  for  seA-eral  months  upon  the 
throne  of  Medi.a.’  Herodotus  ajqicars  to  have  confused  the  account 
Avhich  ho  heard  of  this  cA’ent  with  the  early  history  of  the  Modes  as 
an  independent  nation.  Frawartish  did  gain  great  advantages  over 
the  I’ersians  at  first,  and  this  appears  in  Herodotus  as  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Media.’  He  also  did  fail  at  last,  and  come  to  an 
untimely  end,  tluuigh  not  in  contending  agixinst  the  Assyrians  but 
against  the  Persians.  These  coincidences  ciin  siiarcely  be  acci- 
ilental,  and  they  render  the  very  existence  of  the  supposed  king 
suspicious. 

8.  Upon  the  whole  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  tho 
great  Median  kingdom  Avas  first  established  by  Cyaxares,  about  tho 
year  b.c.  The  earliest  Greek  tradition  agrees  with  tho  general 

feeling  of  tho  East,  and  traces  to  this  prince  tho  origin  of  the  Medo- 
I'ersian  empire.*  There  is  thus  something  more  than  a mere  mistake 


’ .See  Mr.  Grote's  Greece,  vol,  iii.  pp. 
307-8. 

’ See  Sir  H.  RAwIin.^n’a  ‘ Notes  on  the 
Enrly  History  of  B.At>ylonia,*  p.  30,  note*. 
.Aatyntuet  is  Aj-tJahdkf  “ the  biting  anake; " 
IX'IOLVs  is  lAihd/tt  the  “ biting.”  Both 
terms  are  u.sed  in  the  Zeinlavesta  to  denote 
an  enemy,  pruhiihty  tiie  Scyths,  with  whieh 
the  Arian  inA-mlers  hail  a long  and  violent 
contest.  When  thi*  Modes  {ointuered  the 
.S  yths,  amt  blended  with  tliem,  tlwy  mtopted 
the  .Seythic  emblem.  .See  Mw.  Clmr.  i,  29. 
“ Quip|w  voi  .Astynges  in  nostr&  linguft  dra- 
u>nem  signiticat.” 


’ Herod.  I.  102. 

® He  was  so  reganled  in  Media,  in  Sngartin, 
and  in  Greeiv  Itelore  tlie  time  of  Heiodotus. 
(iSee  U’low,  § 8.J 

t Bee  hiseiy  vii.  § .33. 

* Of.  Behistiin  Inscript.,  col.  ii.  par.  5-1.3. 

* HenxI.  i.  lo2. 

’ The  earlie.it  Greek  tradition  is  found 
in  the  tlimons  lines  of  Aisehylua  (Benne, 
7«1-7U4): 

MifAov  Y*p  i apwros  ayeswe  rrpirov, 
aAAot  i'  sxcteov  aais  ro^  ipyoi'  ^nv$‘ 

TfliTOf  6'  aw'  avTvv  Kvpoc,  k.tA, 
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of  name  in  the  mitwtufemont  of  DiiHlimis,’  “that,  according  to  Hcn>- 
dotns,  ( 'yaxarcs  fimndc<l  tlie  dyn.%sty  of  Median  kings.”  (.'vaxarea 
rviiH  n-garded  as  tlie  first  king  of  tlic  Medes,  not  by  Jlorodotus,  but 
by  the  Greeks  genenilly,  till  his  time; 'and  the  (Jrientals  seem  never 
to  have  entertained  any  other  notion.  W hen  jiretendere  sought  to 
disturb  the  Aeluemenian  monarehs  in  their  rights  of  sovereignty, 
they  rested  their  claim  upon  an  assertion  th,at  they  were  descended 
from  t'yaxares.  Not  only  was  this  the  case  in  Media,*  but  oven  in 
the  distant  Ssigartia,'  which  lay  east  of  the  Casjuan,  towards  Sog- 
diana  and  llactria.  No  other  king  disputes  with  Cyaxares  this  pre- 
eminence. 

The  cunclusion  thus  established  biings  the  Median  kingdom  into 
much  closer  analogy  with  other  Oriental  emjiires  than  is  ))resented 
bv  the  ordinary  story.  Instead  of  the  gradual  growth  and  increase 
which  lIero<lotns  describes,  the  Median  power  springs  forth  suddenly' 
in  its  full  strength,  and  the  empire  sjK'odily  attains  its  culminating 
jsiint,  from  which  it  almost  as  speedily  declines.  Cyaxares,"  like 
Cyrus,  Attila,  Genghis  Khan,  Tiinour,  and  other  eastern  conquerors, 
emerges  from  oliseurity  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible  hordes,  and 
sweeping  all  before  him,  rTq)idly  builds  uj)  an  enormims  power, 
which,  resting  on  no  stable  foundation,  almost  immeiliately  falls 
away.  \\  hether  the  great  Jledian  prince  began  his  career  fnmi  the 
country  alsmt  Ullages  and  the  Caspian  gates,  where  the  Jledes  had 
Irecn  settled  for  two  centuries,  or  led  a fresh  immigration  from  the 
regions  further  to  the  eastward,  is  a jioint  that  cannot  lie  absolutely 
determined.  'Idio  claim,  however,  set  up  by  the  Sagartian  rebel 
Chitratakhmi,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  and  goes 
far  to  justify  the  conjecture  that  Cyaxares  and  his  followers  issued 
from  Khora-ssan,*  and,  p.a.ssing  along  the  mountain  lino  south  of  the 
Ca.spian,  proceialcd  due  west  into  -Media,  where,  after  a fierce  struggle, 
they  established  their  supremacy  over  the  &'yfhs,  jairtly  blending 
with  them,  and  ]>arf!y  precipitating  them  ujion  the  Assyrians,  whose 
isiwor  was  thereby  greatly  weakened,  if  not  wholly  overthrown.* 
This  w.as  probably  the  origin  of  that  Scythian  disturbance  in  Western 
Asia  which  llcrialotus  erroneously  connects  with  the  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia  .Minor. 

From  the  time  of  Cyaxares  authentic  Median  history'  may'  be  con- 
sidered to  commence,  and  from  this  period  Herodotus  may  be 
accepted  us  a tolerably'  tnistworthy  guide.  We  must  not  indeed 
even  hero  defer  too  imjdicitly  to  his  unsupported  authority ; but 
where  the  events  which  he  relates  are  probable,  or  wheie  they  have 
a sanction  from  independent  writers,  we  may  fairly  regard  them  as 
in  the  main  correctly  stated.  The  gener-al  outline  of  facts,  at  any 
rate,  could  not  but  have  been  notorious,  and  from  the  time  that  the 

^ Ditxl.  Sk*.,  ii.  H2. 

* Tl»e  I'kuin  of  Fr>i*r^rii*h  to  the  Mo'linn 

throne  wa;*  expreasetl  in  th(*?ie  words ; “ I am 
X.itlirite>t»of  tlw*  nuv  of  ('yaxare*— 1 nmking 
of  Melm.”  ln».  wl.  ii.  jifir.  5.) 

* {.'hUr'.xld  hhma^  tlte  Sngai'titui  reU*!,  wh<*m 

cha»tb<>ft  about  Uk?  tame  time,  put 


forward  a similar  (Ibid.  col.  ii.  par. 

14.) 

* .Sw  the  N<*tw  on  the  Enrly  HUtory  of 
Bahylouia,  p.  note  CV>m{»re  p.  38, 

irn. 

* below,  Estiay  vu.  § 34. 
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llcdcs  canto  into  contact  witli  tlio  Assyrians  a contemporary  lite- 
rature wotild  chock  the  licence  of  mere  oral  tradition. 

9.  That  Cyaxares,  then,  wiis  engaged  in  a long  contest  wilh  Scyths 
— that  he  besieged  and  took  N ineveh,  and  destroyed  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians — and  that  he  penetrated  as  far  west  as  J<ydia,  and  warred 
tlicrc  with  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Creesns— may  bo  ivgjirded  as 
certain.  The  nature  and  duration  of  the  struggle  with  the  Scythians, 
the  circumstances  of  the  various  wars,  and  even  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  are  points  to  which  no  little  doubt  attaehe.s.  It  is  not 
altogether  clear  what  order  Herodotus  himself  intends  to  assign  to 
the  sevenil  events' — whether,  for  instance,  he  means  to  place  the 
war  with  Alyattes  before  or  after  the  taking  of  Nineveh ; nor  can  wo 
positively  determine  the  order  from  other  sources.*  I’rol nihility  is 
our  best  guide  in  the  present,  as  in  so  many  other  instatices,  and  this 
is  the  guide  which  will  be  followed  in  the  sketch  here  attempted. 

(i.)  If  Cyaxares  was,  as  xvo  have  sujiposod,  the  successful  leader 
who,  at  the  head  of  a great  emigration  from  thefiast,  first  established 
an  Arian  supremacy  over  the  country  known  in  history  ics  .Media, 
he  miLst  have  Ijeen  engaged  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  in  a 
struggle  with  Scyths.  8cythic  races  occnjiied  Jledia  and  the  whole 
chain  of  Zagros  until  this  peritnl,  and  it  was  only  by  their  being 
subdued  or  expelled  that  the  Arians  could  obtain  posse.ssion.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Scythic  war  of  llertslotus  represents  nothing  but 
this  stniggle.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  haml,  that  the  tsjylhs  of 
Media  received  assistance  from  kindred  tribes  dwelling  farther  north, 
in  the  vallej's  of  the  Caucasus,  or  even  in  the  regions  beyond.  Great 
doubt,  however,,  rests  upon  the  fso-called)  Scythic  domination  in 
Western  Asia  from  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  stich  an  event  in  the 
records  of  contemporary  nations.  Neither  the  chronicles  of  the  Jews 
nor  the  Egyptian  monuments,' xvhich  ought,  if  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus Avere  true,  to  contain  some  notice  of  an  incursion  which 
threatened  them  in  an  csjsjcial  way,*  have  any  allusion  to  its  occur- 
rence ; nor  has  the  industry  of  commentators  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing any  confirmation,  even  apparent,  of  the  events  related,  Ireyond 
the  fact  that  in  later  times  there  was  a city  of  Syria  called  Scytho- 
polis,  which  it  is  supposed  may  have  been  settled  on  this  occasion. 
But  the  connexion  which  has  been  assumed  between  this  city  and 
the  Scythic  troubles  of  the  time  of  Cyaxares  rests  purely  on  con- 
jecture, and  has  not  even  a single  ancient  authority  in  its  favour.* 


* Mr.  Grots  regards  the  iangungi*  (d 
Heroilotus  118  markins;  hU  intentiou  U* 

the  war  with  Alyattes  before  even  the  tir>»t 
sie^  of  Nineveh.  of  Greece,  vol.  Hi. 

p.  312,  aial  note.)  But  this  is  certainly  not 
tx»rrert.  Tlko  B(»tice  itf  the  Median  war  in 
Book  i.  ch.  103,  is  parenthetic,  and  nothiiip 
can  l>e  gathered  from  it  w ith  regard  to  the 
time  wl»eu  the  war  otxurroil. 

* The  date  of  the  capture  of  Kinweh 
srems  now  to  be  pretty  well  deterniinwl  to 
the  year  B.C.  625.  Tint  of  the  great  Uittle 
with  Alyattes  has  been  ci^nsidercd  hxed  on 
astronomicil  groumU  to  the  year  B.C.  610. 
But  all  astruDoniical  calculatiuos  are  uuevr- 


tiin,  since  tht*y  ax*iin)e  the  imifonnity  of  tlie 
moon’s  motion,  which  is  a very  iloubtful 
{Niint.  The  bte^t  lunar  tab]t*;«,  cnU-ulatol  hy 
Mr.  Airy,  have  l<e«n  held  to  give  B.C.  5h5 
for  tile  pvolnble  year  of  this  ccli|>f«.  (See 
BiKantpiet's  Pp*Hine  and  .'■^iwrevl  C'hionology, 
pp.  14,  1.5.)  [I  am  infoi-meil  that  certain 
irregularities  in  the  moon’s  movements  have 
been  disixivered  since  .’dr.  Aiiy  inaile  hi*  cal- 
cuiations  for  Mr.  B«e«uepiet. — 1861.] 

® See  HerwI.  i.  Iu5. 

* Pliny,  who  alone  pr(»fe*wo*  to  give  the 
origin  of  Scytho|)oli<,  aaiTibes  it*  fouudatiou 
to  Bacvhu.s!  (H.  N.  v.  18.) 
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If  is  tiot  certain  that  Scytliopolis  was  really  inhabited  by  Scyths 
and  if  it  wirs,  as  this  jsirt  of  Asia  swarmed  with  Scythic  tril>es,‘  they 
may  have  come  in  at  any  time  and  fiom  any  quarter.  'J'hns  this 
supposed  confirmation  fails,  and  the  sUirj'  of  llerodotns  must  be 
rej;arded  its  resting  entirely  on  his  authority. 

At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  Herodotus  must  have  greatly  exagge- 
rated the  importance  of  the  Scythic  troubles.  They  were  either  of 
short  duration  or  of  so  mild  a character  as  not  to  hinder  the  nations 
exposed  to  them  fi-om  carrying  on  during  their  continuance  important 
wars  witli  one  another.^  Cyaxares,  within  eight  or  nine  j’ears  of 
his  accession,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  and,  after  a sharp  struggle,’ 
made  himself  master  of  the  city, 

(ii.)  This  event,  die  second  of  importance  in  his  reign,  and  the 
first  which  can  l»c  accurately  dated,  took  place  in  the  year  b.c.  625. 
'J’he  attack  probably  commenceil  some  years  earlier,  t'yaxares  was 
assisted  in  his  operations  by  the  whole  force  of  the  liabylonians,* 
who,  under  the  chief  known  in  history  as  NalsipiJassar,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  siege,  and  mainly  contributed  to  its  successful 
issue.  N'abopula.s.sar,  if  wo  may  believe  Abydenus,'  had  been  a 
general  in  the  service  of  the  Assj-rian  monarch,  and  was  appointed 
by  him  to  the  command  of  the  troo]is  which  he  sent  to  opjiose  the 
iirogressof  the  enemy.  I’nluckily,  he  proved  false,  relndlcd  against 
his  royal  master,  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Median  monarch, 
who  gladly  received  his  overtures  and  consented  to  an  alliance 
between  his  daughter  Amyitis  (or  Amyhia)  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  son  of  the  rebel  general.*  The  combined  armies  then  invested 
the  town,  which,  after  a prolonged  resistance,  was  taken  and  razed 
to  the  ground. 

^ Ixf-ltind  thnt  2KvBiiro\ir  is  a 

corruption  of  2uxt/0(tiroAit»  nnti  ttuit  tiio  tirst 
elcmi‘nt  of  the  wor<l  is  merely  tlw  Hebrew 
rnZD  (Sunxtlh)  in  duguise. 

• JSee  below,  Ki»ay  xi.»  * On  the  Ethnic 
Afnuitie»  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia,' 

’ If  Wf  allowei  the  periext  of  twenty-ef^ht 
Tears  for  tlie  durutiou  of  Uu*  STthk*  troubles, 
we  shouM  Imve  to  suppose  tlwt  they  inter- 
feroj  very  little  with  the  regular  iwirse  of 
atlnirs  among  tlic  more  sett  le  i tuitions.  In 
that  <*«•,  niiiilogies  to  the  state  of  circiim- 
litaiK'cs  At  the  time  might  lie  found  in  the 
nmtein|iotnry  tymdition  of  Asia  Minor  under 
the  Cimmerians,  and  m that  of  Ibily  from 
ij.C.  385  to  H.c.  325  under  the  (laiils. 

• Nee  the  next  |»agp. 

• It  ha-i  been  otiservod  that  Ileroilotns 
mak<<»  no  nreiition  of  tliis  aHiauce,  and  iiin- 
cliid«»l  from  his  silenee  that  he  com-eire*!  of 
the  capture  of  Nineveh  as  accomplbthed  hy 
the  Moles  alone.  (<J  rote's  (irees-e,  vol.  iii. 
p.  3<U,  note.)  Hut  the  slight  an<i  sketchy 
way  in  whwh  HertNlotus  treats  the  Assyrian 
history,  which  he  designed  to  make  the  sub* 
jeil  of  a se(nnite  work,  nukes  it  rasli  to  pre- 
suiiM:  much  from  his  mere  silence.  With  re- 


sfani.  to  the  positive  ailment  fi)unde<I  on 
I^O(Yk  i.  oh.  185,  it  may  tie  otwene^J  that 
Heri>dotus  is  there  sjieaking  of  the  feelings  ot 
tlie  Babylonians  more  tluui  5i)  years  later. 

Tlie  authorities  for  tlie  statement  in  the 
tejit  are  Abydenus  ''ap.  Em«;b.  Chnm.  p.  i.  c, 
«.),  Josephus  (Antkj.  X.  v.  § 1),  and  tlie 
hook  of  Tohit  (xiv,  15).  The  hod  is  not 
I'enliy  wtiat  it  prof«*sses  t>e — a document 

of  tin*  time— hut  still  it  is  a work  of  inteiest, 
proliobly  of  the  Alexandrian  age.  It  is  not 
surprising  tiiat  it  sIkmiM  substitute  the  cele- 
brated Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  place  of  his 
more  obscure  father. 

• The  ju-vsiige  of  Ahy  lenus  is  given  entire 
in  the  Kasiy  on  the  C’hronology  and  History 
of  As'.yria,  § iU,  note. 

^ I'his  i'»utra<rt  of  marri.age  is  mentioned 
also  hy  Pulyhistor  (Ku*it*b.  |.’iir<m.  p.  i.  c.  v. 
§ 3),  who  followel  Herosus.  (,S*e  Miiller’s 
Frngiu.  Hi.st.  t*r.  iii.  p.  2o9.)  Amyitis  is 
evidently  the  **  Metlian  prinre^s'*  for  whom 
Neburiwlnezznr  is  said  to  have  created  his 
hanging  gardens.  (HeroMis,  Fr.  14.)  Her 
being  caileti  the  daughter  of  .Vstyages  (As<ia- 
hages)  is  of  no  coiireqiieiice,  for  Asty.ngi-s 
(Aj-t/uAoii)  is  a title,  not  a name. 
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The  details  of  the  siege  are  nowliere  iiutlienticjillr  preserved  to  us. 
I’eyoud  the  brief  notice  of  .Vbydenu.s  already  quoted,  we  have  al>so- 
lutely  no  mention  by  any  ancient  writer  of  repute  of  any  tiling  more 
than  the  bare  fact  that  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  com- 
bined nations.  That  notice,  however,  brief  as  it  is.  by  informing  us 
positively  of  one  circumstance — that  the  last  king  of  Assyria  burnt 
himself  in  his  palace  ’ — raises  a sus])icion  that  [lerliaps  wo  may  have 
in  the  perverted  account  of  Ctesias  no  inconsiderable  admi.xture  of 
truth.  As  wo  ftnd  embodied  in  the  narrative  of  Ctesias  the  single 
event  connected  with  tire  capture  which  we  leant  Irom  an  inde- 
pendent and  unsuspected  source,  it  becomes  probable  that,  with 
regard  to  the  other  events  of  the  siege,  the  Cnidian  physiiuan  has 
not  drawn  entirely  upon  his  imagination,  but  has  merely  am)ilitied 
and  adonied  tlie  real  facts,  which  could  scjtrccly  have  Itcen  unknown 
to  him.  Arbnees,  acconling  to  this  view,  will  represent  the  Cyaxares 
of  history,  Belesis  will  ho  N aboixtlassar,*  Sardanapalus  will  be 
Abydenus’  Saracus.  The  main  facts  of  the  history  will  then  have 
been  correctly  stated — the  relative  position  of  the  two  altackiiig 
powers.  Media  superior  and  Babylonia  subordinate — the  despair  and 
death  of  the  Assyrian  king— the  eontlagration,  and  the  afler-ell'eet 
of  the  conrjuest  in  establishing  the  independence  of  Babylonia,’  and 
causing  the  com]dete  destruction  of  the  great  city,  so  long  the  glorx' 
of  Asia.*  I’ossihly  also  the  minor  features  in  the  story  of  Ctesias 
may  be  true.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Modes  and  Babylonians 
were  at  first  repulsed  witli  much  loss  by  the  Assyrian  king ; that 
after  several  defeats  they  were  driven  to  the  mountains,  that  is,  to 
the  great  chain  of  Zagros;’  that  hero  they  received  an  imprrtant 
reinforcement  from  Bactria,  which  enahh.-d  them  to  resume  the 
otl'ensivo;  that  they  attacked  and  routed  the  As.syrian  army,  which 
took  shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  town  : and  that  uivm  this  thev 
sat  down  before  the  place  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  by  blockade. 
'ITie  siege  may  then  have  continued  two  years  ;*  and  it  is  even  iios- 
sible  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  b^^siegers  may  have  been  owing 
to  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris,’  which  washed  away  a great 
jiortion  of  the  wall,  and  laid  the  city  0)ren  to  the  enemy.  Upon  this 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  seeing  further  resistance  to  be  vain,  may  have 
bumt^himself  in  his  palace  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 


* **  Rp  omnt  re*  Sarariw  re^nm 

Kvoritam  (?)  inflammahat.”  (Aby  U 1.  n.  c.). 

* The  only  writer,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
wlio  hn.«  in  &ome(k*|^ee  iintirl|wt«<l  this  view, 
is  Jat’kann.  lie,  however,  does  not  <tarry  it 
out  to  any  extent  (See  hia  Chwiuologital 
Anthjuities,  vol.  i.  p. 

* ih’Iosi.'i  indeed  is  repiesent4?J  as  r««iving 
the  ttUropy  of  liahytoUBt  at  the  hnorU  of  Ar- 
hrut's ; hut,  as  it  is  mlmitted  that  he  wa>^  to 
pay  IM)  tribute,  it  Is  clear  that  he  would  really 
In'  an  independent  soverei^.  (^l)iod.  Sic.  ii. 
27.) 

* Ihod.  Sit’-  ii.  7.  T^f  NiVow  icare- 

ffKafifi4pns  vvh  &r«  irar«\iMrcir 

A<r<rvpiwp  /9«<riA<Iay.  And  again  (u. 


28):  rijy  nf\ip  *Ap0dKijs]  «iy 

8 a o t Kartaitm^tp. 

’ Diotlonis  makes  them  fly  to  these  maun- 
tains  atlor  tlioir  second  defeat,  hut  seiiiis  Uiem, 
arter  their  tliird,  “ to  the  mountains  of  Ihihv* 
Idnia."  Tlie  junction  of  the  IhK ti ian>  ixm* 
tnvlicts  this*— and,  be^idc!^  Babylonia  hits  nu 
mountaias. 

l)i«id.  Sic.  ii.  27. 

• That  thixlorus  nays  “the  £'M/*Am/es ’* 
is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  hi<  own  ignorance. 
His  authimty,  CU-sms,  probably  said  “the 
river."  This  remarkable  drcmmtnncc  in  the 
si»*ge  seems  to  he  olisciircly  hinhsl  at  in  the 
prophecies  of  Nahum  (aw  cli.  ii.  ver.  0,  and 
cb.  iii.  ver.  13). 
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fiU'iuy.  Cynxarcs  inny  have  then  conijileteil  the  deatniction  of  tlie 
eitv  iiy  minin';  tlie  wills  ami  public  huililinj;s.'  ’Fhese  cirenm- 
stunces  arc  all  sufficiently  proliahle.  ami  chiiiie  in  with  known  facts. 
It  seems,  therefore,  far  from  unlikely  that  Ctesias,  while  distorting 
names  and  dates,  may  have  preserved  in  his  account  of  the  fall  of 
Kineveh  a tolerably  con-ect  statement  of  the  general  outline  of  the 
event. 

(iii.)  The  fall  of  Xineveh  produced  a comjdeto  revolution  in  the 
condition  of  \\  estern  -Asia.  Babylon  bocamo  independent  under  a 
line  of  native  kings,  who  in  a short  time  raised  their  country  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  The  Modes  rapidly  overran  and  con- 
quered the  entire  region  between  Ar.crbijan  and  the  Ilalys,'  whence 
they  proceeded  to  threaten  Asia  Alinor.  An  intimate  alliance  was 
maintained  iK'tween  the  two  great  jwwers,  who  each  boro  part  in 
the  expeditions  undertaken  for  the  aggmmiiscment  of  the  other.* 
These  were  for  the  most  jiart  snceessfnl  ; but  in  one  instance,  that 
of  Lydia,  the  assailants  were  baffled  and  forced  to  conclude  a peace 
which  secured  the  independenco  of  the  menaced  tenitory. 

(iv,)  The  circumstances  of  the  Lydian  war  of  Cyaxares  have  been 
already  descrilicd  in  the  chapter  upon  the  history  of  Lydia.*  There 
can  1)0  little  doubt  that  it  wa-s  commenced  subsequently  to  the  con- 
(piest  of  As.syria;*  for  with  that  country  unsulKlucd,  and  pressing  as 
a thorn  into  the  side  of  .Media,  it  is  impossible  that  she  .should  have 
iidventured  on  so  distant  and  hazardous  a struggle.  Further,  till 
then  Babylon  was  subject  to  Xineveh.  and  at  any'  rate  could  not 
have  joined  with  Media  in  an  exiaxlition  to  the  north-west  when 
Assyria  lay  directly  across  her  path.  How  many  years  intervened 
l)ctwecn  the  fidl  of  Assyria  and  the  commencement  of  the  Lydian 
contest  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  hut  all  the  synchronisms  are 
satisfied  if  the  great  battle  lx;  jilaced  in  or  aliout  the  year  b.c.  610. 
W ithout  intending  any'  special  deference  to  the  astronomical  con- 
sidemtions  which  have  been  legardcd  as  fixing  that  date  with  exact- 
nc.ss,'  or  viewing  it  as  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  tmth,  we 
may  assume  it  here  for  convenience’  sake  as  certainly  not  involving 
any  imjsirtaut  error. 


* ITiP  I'omplotp  'le-truction  nn>l  lienolation 

of  Nitieveh  is  ('uuHinml  by  the  (letstTiptioD  of 
Ezekiel  (<h.  xxxi.).  That  it  hml  to 

exi>t  in  the  time  of  Herodotua  ia  iudiiated  by 
nn  exj>r<sision  which  he  uses  (0^77x0,  i.  lOd. 
Sx5  note  (ui  /<«.).  Wlien  XenojthoD 

It*  site,  the  very  memory  of  the  name  was 
gime  fAnab.  111.  iv.  10-12). 

* Hcj-od.  i.  lOd.  Olnis 

*<rriy  6 r^r  *AAvof  wortifiov  *Aalny 
wuaay  ffv<rrft<rai  ictvr^.  These  conquesU 
would  luUumDy  pw-wle  the  nttock  on  Ly*lia. 

^ Keburlindnezzar  u t«akl  to  have  been  as- 
»ht«*d  by  the  Me  les  in  hU  ex|ie»!ition  ogain->t 
JeiMtuw'him  (1‘olyhist.  Fr.  24). 

* y^y  i.  § 17. 

* 'Hm*  authority  of  Herodotus  cannot  be 

urjijiil  with  jiistu'e  agninst  this  view  ; for  Uie 
[lurentiietio  m Book  i.  ch.  103  deter- 


mines nothing  aa  to  his  notioa  of  the  onler  of 
event*.  llero.lutiLs,  I think*  rmlly  Vomeived 
tlieir  onler  ns  ] have  sUitni  it:  since*  1.  The 
ciretiin-'tani'o  to  which  lie  ascribes  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  I.ydutn  war  indicate  a period 
later  than  the  .Sythic  troubles*  whi«*h  were 
over  liefore  the  fall  of  Nineveh  ; 2.  The  100- 
tracl  of  marriage  U*tw  ecu  the  son  of  Cyax*re« 
aisl  the  daughter  of  Alyattes  imirks  a Uileni- 
bly  advanced  jierkid  in  the  reigns  of  tluee 
king-i;  and  3.  Herodotus  cannot  have  mn- 
<vived  of  Babylon  a*  under  an  independent 
prince  and  in  alliants*  with  (.'ynxare*  until 
after  Ninevfh  ha«l  fiillen  (m*  i«  106,  178). 

® By  Voloey  (Ri»cherches,  vol.  i.  p.  ^542); 
Heeren  (Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  478, 
E.  T.) ; (Irote  (History  of  (Jreece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  312*  note)  ; Brandis  (Henim  Assynmum 
Teuipora  Ememlata,  p.  35;;  and  otiiers. 
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The  war  between  tlie  two  great  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Lydia 
lasted,  according  to  Herodotus,  for  six  j’ears.'  It  was  carried  on 
with  various  success,  and  signalised  by  a night  engagement,  an 
unusual  occurrence  in  ancient  times.  At  length,  in  the  sixth  year, 
neitlier  party  having  gsiined  any  decided  advantage,  the  great  battle 
took  place  which  was  terminated  by  an  eclipse  ; and  two  subordinate 
princes,  whom  we  must  suppose  present,  Syennesis  of  Cilicia  on  the 
one  part,  and  Labynetus ' of  Babylon  on  the  other,  took  advantage 
of  the  occurrence  to  bring  the  long  struggle  to  an  amicable  con- 
clusion. I’eace  was  made  between  the  contending  powers,  and 
cemented  by  a marriage  which  united  the  Dragon  race  of  Median 
monarchs  with  the  ancient  and  wealthy  Mcrmnadte. 

(v.)  'ITie  only  other  event  of  importance  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  reign  of  Cyaxares  is  the  assistance  which,  in  a spirit  of  reci- 
procity, he  lent  to  the  Babyh>nians  in  their  wars  with  their  neigh- 
Ixiurs.  Medes  probably  fought  on  the  Babylonian  side  at  the  great 
battle  of  Carchemish  against  Necho,’  and  perhaps  accompanied 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  invasion  of  Egypt.  At  any  rate  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  a writer  of  good  repute,'  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
aided  by  a Median  contingent  in  his  expedition  against  Jchoiachim, 
which  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,*  or  d.c.  597.  A few 
years  after  this  Cyaxares  seems  to  have  died,  leaving  his  extensive 
dominions  to  his  son  Aspadas  or  Astyages. 

10.  With  Cyaxares  the  history  of  Media  as  a great  empire,  or  even 
as  an  independent  nation,  may  be  said  both  to  begin  and  end.  Of 
Astyages  there  is  absolutely  nothing  known  but  his  defeat  by  Cynis, 
so  completely  have  the  authentic  records  of  the  time  been  superseded 
by  the  jxjetic  legends,  which,  in  all  that  even  remotely  concerns  the 
great  Persian  conqueror,  have  taken  the  place  of  history.  We  are 
perhaps  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  all  but  universal  silence  of 
antiquity,*  that  the  reign  of  Astyages,  tmtil  the  attack  of  Cyrus,  was 
especially  quiet  and  uneventful.*  The  nations  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, about  to  sufl'er  cruelly  from  one  of  those  fearful  convulsions 
which  periodically  shake  the  East,  seem  to  have  been  allowed,  before 
the  time  of  suffering  came,  an  interval  of  profound  repose.  The 
three  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  the  Lydian,  the  Median,  and  the 
Babylonian,  connected  together  by  treaties  and  royal  intermarriages, 
respected  each  other's  independence,  and  levied  war  only  against  the 
lesser  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  were  absorbed  without 


* Herod,  i.  74. 

■ By  XjibjDetiu,  in  this  place,  Herodotus 
is  thou};ht  to  intend  the  /otAcr  of  the  kin^ 
conquered  by  Cyrus.  Tiuit  fiitlicr  and  sou 
bore  the  same  name  he  states  elsewhere  (i. 
ISS).  This  w*as  not  really  the  case,  nor  was 
the  lather  of  that  Labynetus  a king  or  per- 
sonage of  distinction.  The  real  leader  of  the 
Bjibytonian  division  in  the  army  of  Cyaaares 
would  Iw  likely  to  be  either  Nabojiohusar  or 
NeburluMinczzar. 

* Josephus  says,  “ Necho,  the  Egyptian 
king,  ctdleited  an  army  and  roarchefl  towards 
the  Euphrates,  to  make  war  upon  tlte  Medes 

VOL.  I. 


and  the  Babylonians,  who  had  destroyed  the 
empire  of  the  Assyrians.  (Antiq.  X.  v.  § 1.) 

' Polyhistor,  np.  Euseb.  Pnef.  Ev.  c.  (See 
Muller's  Eragmenta  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  p.  229.) 
Cyamres  is  lallid  AstUsiras,  as  by  Ctesios 
(ap,  Ihoei.  Sic.  ii.  34). 

* 2 Kings  niv.  12.  Or  the  seventh  year, 
n.  c.  .^98,  according  to  Jeremiah  (lii.  28). 

* .Se*e  Note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  Essay. 

* Hence  the  assertion  of  Aristotle,  that 
Cyrus  dn.'pised  Astyages,  trecause  his  troops 
hail  seen  no  service,  ami  he  himself  was  sunk 
in  luitay.  (Pol.  v.  8.) 
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much  difficulty.  For  a space  of  nearly  half  a century',  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Lydia  to  tlio  Persian  outbreak,  this 
tranouillity  prevailed, — as  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  political  world, 
a calm  preceding  the  storm. 

11.  Ono  circumstance  alone  attaches  interest  to  the  name  and 
person  of  Astyages.  It  is  thought  that  he  may  possibly  l>e  the 
monarch  spoken  of  as  Daritis  the  Wede  by  the  prophet  Daniel. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Syncellus  and  it  has  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint  in  its  favour.”  It  is  confirmed  also,  in  some  degiee,  by 
the  ]>assago  in  the  l)ook  of  Daniel,  which  calls  him  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus;’  for  that  name  in  the  lasik  of  Tobit'  unquestionably 
stands  for  Cvaxares.  If  this  identification  Ixs  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently established,  we  must  believe  that  Cyrus,  when  he  con- 
quered Astyages.  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  name  or  state  of  king, 
but  left  him  during  his  life  the  royal  title,  contenting  himself  with 
the  real  possession  of  the  chief  power.  This  would  be  the  more 
likely  if  A.styages  were,  as  Herodotus  maintains,  his  grandfather. 
When  the  combined  armies  of  Persia  and  Media  captured  Babylon, 
Astyages,  whose  real  name  may  possibly  have  been  Darius,’  might 
appear  to  the  Jews  to  Ixi  tho  actual  king  of  Babylon — more 
especially  if  he  was  left  there  to  exercise  the  kingly  office,  while 
Cyrus  pursued  his  career  of  conquest.  At  his  death  Cyrus  may 
have  taken  openly  the  royal  title  and  honoura,  and  so  have  come  to 
be  recognised  as  king  by  tho  Jews,  llio  Babylonians,  however, 
would  understand  from  tho  first  that  Cyrus  possessed  the  substance 
and  Astyages  only  the  semblance  of  power,  and  would  therefore 
abstain  from  entering  tho  name  of  Astyages  (or  Darius)  upon  their 
list  of  kings.'  'llie  most  important  objections  that  lie  against  this 
tbeorj’  are,  first,  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  indeed  of  all  other 
ancient  writers ; * and,  secondly,  the  ago  of  Darius  tho  Mode  at  his 
accession,  according  to  tho  book  of  Daniel.  As  the  fell  of  Babylon 
is  fixed  with  much  certainty  to  tho  year  B.c.  538,  and  Darius  Medus 
was  then  in  his  02nd  year,’  he  must  have  been  bom  b.c.  fiOO,  which 
is  only  seven  years  before  tlio  latest  date  that  can  well  bo  allowed 


• Syncellus,  p.  427.  S3nH'elIun  intleetl  atUU 

to  iliM  i(ieutitie»tion  a fiirtlter  one,  which  u 
quite  Ho  ixiositlers  Hariun  Aatr- 

he  iwlla  him,  to  he  iilentiiul  witii  tlie 
NulmiHulius  of  tiic*  Aiitroaornkni  Canon,  who 
in  till-  {.ThTnetiia  11.  of  Heroiiotud.  But  tlie 
two  itieniitiratjuivi  are  o>mplet<4y  intiL'petident 
of  one  aiK>ther. 

• |MVMige  18  in  the  B|iot  rjq>hal  portion 
ot*  the  IxHtk  of  Dank’L  In  Ute  V'ul^te  it 
coDcludot  the  tliirteenth  chapter  (tlie  story  of 
Su'«uuuUi),  hut  in  the  < *reek  copitn,  which  our 
ow'ii  vention  follows,  it  1a  nttaclkil  to  the  ntir- 
rutive  of  liel  iiud  tiie  l>ra^n.  Tl>ere  can  U* 
no  ihtubt,  I tliink,  tliat  the  name  A>t}'ago} 
repreNcnU  Uie  IhmuA  M>m1u«  of  tin'  former 
|urt  of  the  Look. 

’ Ihin.  ix.  1.  • Tohit  xiv.  15. 

• it  is  pretty  nearly  certain  Uwt  A^ty;^J^eA 
could  not  have  been  hia  name.  AJ^dahaJif 


**  the  hiting  snake,”  was  a title  which  had 
been  borne  by  all  the  old  S^ythic  kings  of  the 
touiitry,  and  frian  them  it  AeeinA  to  lure  l«een 
ailopted  by  tho  Minlian  m<Huirch.A  (tsee  Mua. 
Ohor.  i.  2*5  and  29).  Bat  it  would  Ijc  a 
phnuse  of  honour,  and  not  a name.  According 
to  C't««)iaA,  tlie  king*8  real  name  wai  A»]iadaB ; 
but  the  autiiority  of  C^terdas  is  very  weak. 

* On  thi*  view,  the  r«gn  of  DhHua  the 
Mtxle  falK  within  the  nine  yoars  lu^guod  by 
the  AstroQomuwl  Oinon  to  Cyrus. 

* Beiidtis  Hcnxlotus,  Xenophon  ((Vropipd. 
vii.  fly,  BeroauA  !np.  JcMoph.  <t>utr.  Ap.  L 21), 
iViyhtotor  (np.  Ku»'b.  Chruu.  Can.  i.  6), 
Abydenua  (ap,  Kuseh.  Chron.  Can.  i.  10), 
aiBi  MegHbUienes  (np.  Kuaeb.  Pnip.  Ev.  ix. 
41),  Ajrnke  of  tlie  capture  of  Balylon  by 
Cyrua  without  any  mention  of  a Median 
king. 

^ Dan.  r.  31 ; Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  x.  11. 
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fur  the  accession  of  Astyagcs.  If  therefore  Astyages  bo  Darius 
Medus,  ho  must  have  ascended  the  throne  at  tljo  tender  ago  of 
seven,  which  is  in  any  case  unlikely,  while  it  is  eontnidioteJ  by 
the  fact  recorded  in  Herodotus,  that  ho  was  manned  during  his 
father’s  lifetime.*  Even  the  supposition  that  he  was  only  betrothed 
would  not  altogether  remove  the  difficulty,  for  the  espousals,  what- 
ever their  nature,  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Lydian  war,  wliich 
various  considerations  detennine  to  about  the  yeiir  B.c.  (ilO,  ten 
years,  that  is,  before  the  birth  of  Darius  the  Mode.  These  chro- 
nological difficulties  seem  to  have  led  to  the  conjecture  of  Josephus, 
that  Darius  the  Slede  was,  not  Astyages  himself,  but  his  sou,  uncle 
to  Cyrus.*  For  the  existence  of  such  a person,  the  only  authority 
besides  .losephus  is  Xenophon,"  in  that  historiwil  romance  of  which 
wo  c.annot  tell  how  much  may  not  bo  fabulous.  Uiwntho  whole, 
it  must  bo  acknowledged  that  there  are  scarcely  sufficient  grounds 
for  determining  whether  the  Darius  Medus  of  Daniel  is  identical 
with  any  monarch  known  to  us  in  profane  history,  or  is  a ix-rsouago 
of  whoso  existence  there  remains  no  other  record. 

12.  In  any  case,  with  Darius  the  Mede,  whoever  he  was,  perished 
the  last  semblance  of  Median  independ,ence.  Media  became  a 
satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire,  retaining,  however,  as  wa.s  before 
ob-served,  a certain  pre-eminence  among  the  coni|uered  provinces, 
and  admitted  far  more  tlian  any  other  to  a share  in  the  high 
dignities  and  offices  of  trust,  which  were,  as  a general  rule,  en- 
grossed by  the  citizens  of  the  dominant  race.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, content  with  her  position,  and  on  two  occasions  made  an 
effort  to  recover  her  nationality.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Ilys- 
taspes  Media  seems  to  have  stirred  up  tlie  most  important  of  all 
those  revolts  which  occupied  him  during  the  earlier  jiortion  of 

his  reign.  A pretender  to  the  crown  arose,  who  asserted  his  ' 
descent  from  Cyaxares,  and  headed  a rebellion,  in  which  Armenia 
and  As.syria  both  participated.  After  a protracted  contest  Darius 
prevailed,  crucified  the  pretender,  and  forced  the  Modes  to  sub- 
mit to  him.'  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus  the  expe- 
riment was  tried  with  the  same  ill  success.  A single  battle  decided 
the  struggle,  and  dispelled  the  hopes  which  had  been  once  more 
excited  hy  the  evident  decline  of  the  Persian  power."  After  this 
Media  made  no  further  eflbrt  until  the  dismembeiTOont  of  the  em- 
pire of  Alc.xanilor  enabled  the  satrap  Atropates  to  become  the 
founder  of  a new  Median  kingdom. 

13.  In  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the 
Median  chronology  of  Herodotus,  which  has  always  been  a subject 
of  extreme  perplexity  to  critics  and  commentators. 

Herodotus  gives  the  reigns  of  his  four  Medi.an  kings  as  follows  : — 
Deioce.s,  53  years;  Phraortes,  22  years;  Cyaxares,  40  years ; and 
Astj'ages,  35  years,  making  a grand  total  of  exactly  150  years."  He 


* Hrrofl.  i.  74.  ‘ Antiq.  Ju4.  1.  s,  c. 

• Hfoxlotiw,  it  tmat  t*e  remt^iiitiered,  de- 
nies positively  that  Asty.i^es  hail  any  male 
iasue.  He  was  ivats  fpatros  ydsoo,  L lOit. 


' See  Sir  H.  K.'twlimem’a  Memoir  on  tha 
Behihtuu  Insvription,  vol,  1.  jtp.  xxx.-mii. 

‘ .\en.  Hell.  1.  ii.  § 19. 

" See  Herod,  i.  chapa.  102,  106,  IdO. 
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also  slates  that  the  Median  empire  over  upper  Asia  lasted  for  128 
years,  including  in  that  time  the  period  of  the  Scythic  troubles.*  If 
therefore  we  assume  the  year  B.c,  558  as,  according  to  him*  the  first  of 
Cyrus  in  Persia,  wo  shall  have  b.c.  (>86  for  the  first  year  of  the 
empire,  b.c.  708  for  the  accession  of  the  first  king  Deioces,  and  b.c. 
055  for  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  Phraortes.  The  first  year  of 
the  empire  will  therefore  fall  into  the  reign  of  Deioces,  coinciding, 
in  fact,  with  his  twenty-third  year.  But  this  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  a very  plain  and  clear  statement,  that  “ Deioces  was  ruler  of 
the  Medes  only,”  and  that  it  was  ‘‘  Phraortes  who  first  brought 
other  nations  under  subjection,”  • 

Various  modes  of  explaining  this  diflSculty  have  been  attempted. 
The  most  popular  is  that  adopted  by  Ileeren,  which  commences 
with  a mistranslation  of  the  text  of  Herodotus,  and  ends  with  leav- 
ing the  contradiction  untouched  and  tmaccounted  for.  Ileeren, 
following  Uonringius*  and  Bouhier,*  regards  the  28  years  of  the 
Scythic  troubles  as  not  include<l  in  the  128  years  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus to  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  but  additional  to  them,  and  thus 
obtains  a Median  empire  of  150  years,  fntm  which  he  concludes  that 
Herodotus  intended  to  fix  the  time  of  the  Median  revolt  to  the  sixth 
year  previous  to  the  accession  of  Deioces,*  With  regard  to  this  ex- 
planation, it  is  sufficient  to  say,  first,  that  the  passage  in  question 
will  not  boar  the  translation,^  and  secondly,  that  Herodotus  is  dis- 
tinctly speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  Median  empire^  not  of 
the  era  of  the  inde|>ondenco. 

The  other  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  remove  the 
difficulty  have  all  turned  upon  an  alteration  of  the  existing  text. 
Jackson  long  ago  proposed  the  omission  of  the  words  rpt^tro^ra 
jcai.*  Niebuhr  suggested  the  substitution  of  vtvTi\KovTa  for  rpe^ 
KoKra,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  transference  of  the  words  rp«^ 
Kovra  tvfv  ciovra  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.*  Recently  Dr.  Brandis 
has  urged  the  entire  omission  of  the  latter  clause,  which  crept  in, 
ho  thinks,  from  the  margin.*  But  to  change  the  text  of  an  author 
where  there  is  no  internal  evidence  of  corruption,*  merely  on 


* Herod.  I.  130. 

«T{j<ri  r^¥  Totnov  »i(cprfnrr«»  4 p ( a r • 
Tcs  rrjs  *AAvo9  Tora^ov 

'Affhfs  4w'  Hr«a  rpihttovra  xal  tKorhy 
Zv^y  8/oKra,  iroplt  ^ 8<ror  ol  XkvSou 

* (’jmis  diel  B.  C.  529  (nee  the  Artrono- 
micnl  Canon).  Acconling  to  Herotiotus.  he 
irigne*!  29  ytwrs  (i.  214).  Thia  would  jilace 
his  aitt^ion  in  n.  c.  558. 

* Ht-ro.1,  i.  101,  102. 

* Conringii  Adversaria,  p.  148. 

* B<nihier,  Iie»herch«s  sur  Herodote,  p.  39. 
® Manual  of  Anrient  HUlory,  p.  27,  and 

ApjtendU,  p.  470,  K,  T.  •iksidesConriogins, 
liouhier,  and  Hwjren,  this  view  nnm>H»rs 
among  itaailvocates  V4ilney  (Rw’hercheH,  tom. 
i.  p.  418),  and  Hupfehl  (Kxerdtat.  Herodot, 
ii.  p.  5G,  ft  »e«|.V 

’ Dr.  Uhindis  (Uernin  Assyriarum  Tem- 


pom  Emendata,  pp.  6-8)  has  showm  thU 
with  great  cienmeu*.  The  same  view’  of  the 
mining  of  the  |xv««ge  is  tiikcn  by  Schweig- 
hieiiser  (I.ex.  Hend.  ail  voc,  ir<ipft),  and  by 
S.'ott  and  LiildcU  (Loicon  od  voc.  vap^ic). 

* Chronolog.  A nth],  vcd.  i.  p.  422. 

® In  tl>e  lA'nkwhritl  d.  Ik»ii.  Ac.  d.  Wis- 
senschaft  for  1820-1  (pp.  49,  50).  See  the 
foot  note  on  the  |)assagc  in  quention. 

* Iterum  Assyriarum  1Vm}H)ra  Emendata, 
p.  8.  l>r.  Brattiis  sujqtoses  the  wor<is  to 
have  been  plartil  in  the  margin  by  a reiuler 
who  intenrkd  to  note  the  period  of  the  Stwthic 
oonipatMin. 

* I>r.  Brandis  brings  forward  two  signs  of 
corrtiption — the  u.>«  of  *V1  Iwfore  on  exact 
nnmlrcr,  and  tin'  position  of  the  w’onis 
S^oirra.  «/fer,  and  not  ^'forty  the  main  num- 
licr.  But  Li  otlen  uaod  before  ex.act 
mimWrs  by  Herodotus  (i.  7,  94 ; iv.  163, 
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account  of  a chronological  or  historical  difficulty,  is  contrary  to  all 
tho  principles  of  sound  criticism.  In  such  a case  no  emendation 
de.serve.-i  attention,  unless  it  is  of  the  very  happiest  description — a 
merit  which  certainly  cannot  bo  said  to  belong  to  any  of  the  pro- 
posed readings. 

14.  Without  an  alteration  of  the  existing  text,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted Unit  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  contradiction  which  is 
found  in  our  author.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  account  for 
it.  A single  mistake  or  misconception  on  his  part,  and  that  too 
one  of  a kind  very  likely  to  be  made,  would  have  led  to  the  result 
which  we  witness.  If  his  informant  intended  to  assign  22  years 
to  Doioces,  and  53  to  I’hraortes,  and  Herodotus  simply  misplaced 
tho  numbers,  the  contradiction  which  exists  would  follow.  That 
Herodotus  did  not  discover  the  contradiction  is  no  more  surprising 
than  that  ho  did  not  see  how-  impossible  it  was  that  Anysis  should 
live  more  than  700  years  before  Amyrtseus,*  and  Mmris  loss  than 
900.*  It  may  bo  doubted  whether  Herodotus  ever  tabulated  his 
dates,  or  in  any  way  compared  them  together ; whether,  in  feet,  ho 
did  more  than  report  to  tho  best  of  his  ability,  simply  as  ho  received 
tlienj,  tho  accounts  which  were  given  him.  Occasionally  he  became 
confu.sed,  or  his  memorj-  failed ; and  ho  committed  a mistake  which 
we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  rectify. 

If  we  make  tho  transposition  proposed,  wo  shall  find  that  the 
^Indian  empire  dates  exactly  from  the  first  year  of  I’liraortes,  the 
prince  who,  according  to  Ilerodotus,  began  the  Median  conquests. 
That  tho  empiro  ought  to  date  from  an  early  part  of  this  prince’s 
reign,  has  been  seen  very  generally,  and  tho  alterations  made  in 
tho  text  have  not  unfrequently  had  it  for  their  object  to  bring  out 
this  result.’  Tho  subjoined  table  will  show  this  point  clearly. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  no  depondance  at  all 
can  be  plac-ed  upon  the  chronological  scheme  in  question,  for  his- 
torical purposes.  Its  opposition  to  facts  in  tho  earlier  portion 
has  been  already  noted.  Even  in  tho  latter  portion,  where,  in 
default  of  any  better  guide,  its  statements  may  fairly  be  adopted, 
they  must  not  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  or  as  anything  more 
tlum  approximations.  Tho  whole  scheme,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  artificial.'  It  is  the  composition  of  a chronologer  who  either 
possessed  no  fects,  or  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  them. 


&c.);  and  the  qnaUfring  clause  (8i^r  i4oyra)  tions  of  75  ywira  each  by  the  aoccssioa  of 
not  even  always  to  a simple,  is  (1  Craxares.  Thtjse  portions  are  again  in  each 

think)  niuiit  naturally  to  a compound  caitie  sulHlividud  syttematu  nlly.  The  later 

DuniU'i'.  period  of  75  ytars  is  divklal  between  (,'yjixanw 

* Her«l.  ii.  I*t0.  * Ibid.  u.  13.  and  Astyagws  in  the  simplest  possible  vay : 

* iSee  the  Hmy  of  Dr.  Brandis,  p.  9.  the  former  U tlivided  w as  to  produce,  de- 

* Its  main  numlters  area  century  and  a half  ducting  the  28  years  of  Scythic  rule,  a Mt»- 
for  the  entire  duration  of  the  Median  kingdom,  dian  empire  of  a «ntury.  This  jteriod  of  28 
and  a oeultiry  for  tlic  period  of  empire.  The  ymrs  is  the  only  number  in  the  whole  scheme 
longer  term  » divided  exactly  into  two  |ior-  which  cannot  be  dudinctly  accounted  for. 

23  years  . . iVifKc*. 

63  years  . . Pbraortet 

40  years  . , C>’ttxar»  s . . Scytiui 

rule  for  2a  years. 

36  years  ..  Asiyacea  ..  ..  .. 


1 138  - 38=100  years  of  emplr«. 


160  years  of  the 
klngtluni 


r 


76  yvani  j 


years  < 
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Choosing  to  represent  the  Medes  as  ruled  by  their  own  kings  for 
150  years,  and  lords  of  Asia  for  100,  and  being  bound  to  allow  a 
certain  period  during  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  for  a Scythic  supre- 
macy, his  scheme  luiturally  took  the  shape  given  below.  Herodotus, 
by  misplacing  two  of  the  numbers,  throw  the  scheme  into  con- 
fusion, leaving,  however,  in  his  inconsistent  statements,  the  means 
of  his  own  correction.  In  the  table  subjoined,  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  the  scheme  of  his  informant,  and  the  real  chronologj-,  as 
far  a.s  it  can  bo  laid  down  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  are  exhi- 
bited in  parallel  columns. 


HbMAM  ClISOXOIiOQES. 


HrBODOTX'S. 


B.C. 


TRUX  CfUtOROLOQT. 


R.C. 


R«Tr>U  of  the  M<‘drs  . . 

jViooHt  (13  5T».)  . . ..10** 

rnimt>rti«  (53  jr*.)  686 
• 0»nquere  IVnila, 

&c.  .•  .«  .. 


Cyaxares  (40  jn.)  633 

IAtUiciu  NiiKS 
vt*b  ..  ..633 

owt  the 

..  6(U 

Takrfl  Nlnereb  . . 603 


AMyaffPi  (35  jm.)  693 
, ('<»nquered  by  Cy« 

' rua  658 


Revolt  of  the  Medea  .. 

Delocee  (S3  yrs.)  . , . , 708 

l*hraort«*  (23  )tih.)  . . 655 
Conquers  iVntia,  kc. 

Cyaxares  (40  ytu)  • . 633 

Attacks  Nineveh  ..  632  i 
Drives  out  the  Scytha  604 

Take*  Nineveh  . . ..  603 

Attiu;kj<  Halyatles  ..  603 
Mak««  pcucu  . • . . 596 

Ai»tya<je«  (35  yn».)  ..  693 

CouiiUervd  by  Oj^nu. . 668 


Medea  at  war  with  Aa- 

»yria 

Media  conquered  by  Aa-  j 

ayria 710 

Mtdia  generally  sub)^ 
to  Actinia,  but  ohm 
In  revolt  


Cyaxarea  begins  bU  oon> 


quests  . . 

633(0 

Wars  with  Rcytbs,. 

Tako*  Nlnevph  ,, 
Wan  with  I.ydla  .. 
Alda  Nebucbadui**- 

63S 

ur  

597 

A«tyag»‘i  or  Ai|wd«a  . . 

593 

Ouuqucr«d  by  Cyrus.. 

556 

Note  A (referred  to  at  p.  337). 


The  only  ancient  writer  who  osai^s 
important  and  ntirriug  eveuta  to  ttm 
reign  of  Astyl^;e8  i»  the  Armenian  hia- 
toriaD,  Mosea  of  Chorone.  According 
to  the  aiithoritiea  which  thia  writer  fol* 
lowetl,  Cynia,  who  is  represented  aa  an 
independent  aovereigii,  ua<l  conti'ncled 
an  alliance  with  Tigrancs,  king  of  Anue- 
nia,  alao  an  independent  prince,  which 
cau8ed  great  disquietude  to  Astyages, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  the  forces  which 
the  two  allied  powers  were  able  to  bring 
into  the  field.  HU  fears  were  iucreased 
by  a dream  in  which  he  thought  he  saw 
the  Armenian  monarch  riding  upon  a 
dragon  and  coming  through  the  air  to 
attack  Ixim  in  his  owm  (lalaco,  where  he 
was  quietly  worshipping  hU  gods.  Ite* 
gardiug  thU  vision  as  certainly  por- 
temling  an  invasion  of  his  empire  by 
the  Armenian  prince,  he  resolved  to 
anticipate  his  designs  by  subtlety,  and, 
as  the  first  stop,  demanded  the  sister  of 
Tigranes.  who  bore  the  name  of  Tigrania, 
in  marriage.  Tigranea  consented,  and 


the  wedding  was  celebrated,  Tigrania 
becoming  the  chief  or  favourite  wife  of 
the  Median  king,  in  lieu  of  a certain 
Anusia,  w’ho  hod  previously  held  that 
honourable  position.  At  first  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  Tigninia  to  lend 
herself  to  a c<mspiracy  by  which  her 
hn.ither  was  to  be  entrapped  and  his  per- 
son secured ; but  this  plan  failing  through 
her  sagacity,  the  mask  w’as  thrown  off, 
and  preparations  for  war  made.  The 
Armenian  prince,  anticipating  his  enemy, 
collected  a vast  army  and  invaded  Media, 
where  he  was  met  by  Astyages  in  per- 
son. For  some  mouths  the  w’ar  lan- 
guished, sinceTigi*anesfeared  hU  preestug 
it  would  endanger  the  life  of  his  sister, 
but  at  last  she  succeeded  in  effecting  her 
escape,  and  he  found  himself  £1*06  to  act. 
Hereupon  he  brought  about  a decisive 
cngHgement,  and  after  a confiict  which 
for  a long  time  was  doubtful,  the  Median 
army  was  completely  defeatetl,  and  As- 
tyagf»  fell  by  the  band  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Cyrus  U not  represented  aa  taking 
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any  part  in  tins  war,  tboui^h  afterwards 
be  is  mentioned  as  aiding  Tigranes  m th« 
CfMiptfst  nf  Media  ami  Persui^  which  are 
ragged  as  forming  a part  of  the  domi> 
nions  of  the  Armenian  king.  (See  Mos. 
Chor.  i.  23-s'lO.)  It  is  needless  to  olwerve 
that  this  narrative  is  utterly  incompati- 
ble with  the  Herodotean  story.  It  rests 
on  the  authority  of  a certain  Maribas 
(Maivlbas  or  Mar-Abas)  of  Catina,  a Sy- 


rian writer  of  the  2nd  century  before 
our  era,  who  professed  to  have  found  it 
in  the  royal  iibrarj'  of  Nineveh,  where 
it  WAS  contained  in  a Greek  book  pur- 
porting to  be  a translation  made  by  or- 
der of  Alexander  fmm  a Chaldee  origi- 
nal. {[hid.  ch.  8.)  Possibly  it  may 
contain  an  exaggemted  account  of  some 
actual  war  between  Astyages  and  an 
Annenion  prince. 
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ESSAY  IV. 


ON  THE  TEN  TRIBES  OF  THE  PERSIANS.— pi.C.K.] 

1.  Eminence  of  the  PaaarKiulic  — moilern  piirallcl.  2.  The  Maraphions  anA 
Huapiaua.  3.  The  Panthiaiccans,  Oeruaiaua,  and  Oemmniajja.  4.  The  noraade 
tribea  — the  Dahi  mentioned  in  Scripture  — the  Mardi  or  “Heroes”  — the 
Dropici  or  Derbicea — the  Sagartii. 

1.  Tiik  Pasargadro  seem  to  have  been  the  direct  descendants  of 
tlio  origiiuil  I’ersian  tribe  which  emigrated  from  the  far  East 
fifteen  centuries,  pohajis,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which,  as 
it  rose  to  j>owor,  imposed  its  name  on  the  province  adjoining  tho 
Erytltncan  sea.  Tho  Pasargadie,  among  the  other  tribes  of  Per- 
sia, were  like  tho  Uurranees  among  tho  Afghans  : tliey  enjoyed 
especial  advantages,  and  kept  themselves  quite  distinct  from  tho 
hordes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Their  chief  settlement 
seems  to  have  Ireen  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Persopolis,'  and 
here,  in  tho  midst  of  his  kinsmen,  Cyrus  tho  Great  established  his 
capital. 

2.  The  Maraphii  and  Maspii,  classed  with  tho  Pasargadm,  were 
probably  cognate  races,  who  accompanied  them  in  their  original 
immigration.  Possiblj’  tho  old  name  of  tho  former  ’ is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  tho  title  of  Mdfee,  which  is  borne  by  a Persian  tribe  at 
tho  present  day,  acknowledged  to  be  ono  of  tho  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  country.  Of  the  Maspii  wo  know  nothing,  but  their  appella- 
tion jyrobably  includes  the  word  as/m,  “ a horse.” 

3.  Tho  name  of  Panthiala;an  resembles  a Greek  rather  than  a 

Persian  title  at  any  rate,  neither  of  this  tribe,  nor  of  their  asso- 
ciates, tho  Demsiaqs,  does  our  modem  ethnographical  knowledge 
afford  any  illustration.  The  Germanians  wore  in  all  likelihood 
colonists  from  Carmania  {Kerman').  ‘ > 


* On  the  site  of  Pasargudm,  see  note  * on 
Book  i.  ch.  125.  Niebulir,  following  Sir  \V. 
Ouw'lejr  an«l  others,  dcci^ts  that  it  was  tlie 
same  as  i*ersej)olU  (Lecture  on  Ancient 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  E.  T.).  But  tho 
ruio-s  of  the  two  arc  forty  miles  apart,  ami 
ancient  writers  carefully  distinguish  tliem. 
(See  below,  V^my  x.  § 10,  iii.  note.)  The 
Pasargmlxe  an>  nut  oAen  distinguishtd  as  a 
trifjc  by  andent  autliom ; but  they  apjiear  to 
have  U^en  mentioned  as  such  by  Ajiolludorus 
(cf.  Stejih.  Byz.  ad  voc.) 

* The  fiincy  which  derived  the  Mamphians 
from  a certain  Marapliius,  the  «oq  of  Meoelaus 
and  Helen  (of.  Steph.  Byz.  ml  voc.  Mopd- 
<P(oi ; Emdath.  ml  Hum.  11.  iii.  175;  Por- 
|)hyr.  Quast.  Horn.  13),  is  as  little  felicitous 


as  the  general  mn  of  imch  Kpecnlations  in  the 
grammarians.  The  city  51arrhasium  in  Pt<»* 
lemy  ((iw^raph.  vi.  4)  may  witli  more  rea- 
son l>e  councct^l  with  the  name. 

• It  must  lie  noticed  tliat  .Stephen  of  By- 
zantium reoil**  Penthiada?”  for  “Pautliial«ei.” 
There  is,  however,  no  explanation  of  cither 
term.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  sub  voc.  Ar^pou- 

(TCUOl.) 

* Stephwi  (1.  8.  c.)  aubstitutea  the  won! 
Kapfidytoi  for  the  r*pndvtot  of  onr  autlK>r, 
where  he  is  profe^edly  quoting  from  him. 
The  }K»siticm  of  Carmania  on  the  eastern  Ikh*- 
ders  of  Persia  Proper  is  nurked  in  Strabo 
(XV.  p.  1029,  Hiny  (H.  N.  vi.  23), 
Ptolemy  (Gec^raph.  vi.  6),  and  others. 
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4.  With  the  nomade  tribes  wo  are  more  familiar.  The  Dahi, 
whose  name  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  “ Rustici,”  were  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Tigris.  They  are  even  mentioned  in  Scripture,  among  the 
Samarian  colonists,  being  classed  with  the  men  of  Arohoe  (Erech 
or  ’Qp-)^dti),  of  Habylon,  of  Susa,  and  of  Elam."  The  Mardi — the 
heroes,  as  the  name  may  be  interpreted — were  also  established  in 
most  of  the  mountain  chains  which  intersected  the  empire.  Tlieir 
particular  seats  in  Persia  Proper,  where  indeed  tliey  wore  attacked 
and  brought  under  subjection  by  Alexander,*  were  in  the  range 
which  divides  Persepolis  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Dropioi  of 
Herodotus  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Dcrbicci  of  other  authors,^ 
whose  principal  establishments  seem  to  have  been  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Sagartians,  at  any  rate,  who  are  here 
mentioned  with  the  Dropici,  were  in  their  proper  northern  settle- 
ments immediate  neighbours  of  the  Derbicci,  and  colonies  from  the 
two  tribes  may  thus  bo  verj"  well  understood  to  have  emigrated  to 
the  southward  simultaneously.  The  Sagartians  arc  expressly  stated 
by  Herodotus  to  bo  of  cognate  origin  with  the  I’ersians,'  and  the 
name  of  Chitratakhma,  a Sagarti.an  chief,  who  revolted  against 
Darius,’  is  undoubtedly  of  Persian  etymology,  signifying  “ the 
strong  leopard.” — [U.C.R.] 


* Ezra  iv.  9.  p.  761).  Accordinjj  to  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 

• Arrian  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  24.  The  Manli  Cyru*  wus  by  birth  a Maniian.  (Fr.  66.) 
were  mcntiooetl  by  ApollnJom.s  (cf.  Steph.  ^ CT.  Fera.  Exc.  § 6-8 ; Steph.  Byz. 
Byz.  ail  yoc.  Mdp8ot).  They  were  thieves  ad  voc.,  &c. 

and  anijers.  Their  ejqwrtufjis  in  cUmbing  * Infra,  yji.  85. 

has  U«Q  already  imlicatcMl  (supra,  ch.  84).  * the  Bohistun  luscripiioo,  col.  ii.  par. 

IVobttbly  they  are  the  Amanii  of  Strabo  (xL  14. 
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ESSAY  V. 


ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PITvSlANS. 


1.  Difficulties  of  the  common  view.  2.  Dualism  and  elemental  womhip  two 
difierent  systems.  3.  Worship  of  the  elements  not  the  original  Persian 
religion.  Their  most  ancieut  belief  pure  Dualism.  5.  Elemental  worship 
the  religion  of  the  Hagi,  who  were  Scyths.  0.  Gradual  amalgamation  of  the 
two  religions. 


1 . It  has  lonp;  been  felt  as  a difiScnlty  of  no  ordinary  magnitude, 
to  reconcile  the  account  which  Herodotus,  Hino,‘  and  others,  pve 
of  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  with  the  primitive  traditions  of 
the  Persian  race  embodied  in  tho  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad, 
which  are  now  found  to  agree  remarkahly  with  tho  authentic 
historical  notices  contained  in  tho  Acheemenian  monuments.  In 
the  one  case,  we  have  a religion,  the  special  cliaracteristic  of 
which  is  tho  worship  of  all  the  elements,  and  of  fire  in  particular ; 
in  the  other,  one,  the  essence  of  which  is  Dualism,  the  belief  in 
two  first  Principles,  the  authors  respectively  of  good  and  evil, 
(>rmazd  and  Ahriman.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  represent  these  two  conflicting  systems  as  in  reality  har- 
monious, and  as  constituting  together  the  most  ancient  religion 
of  Persia ; ’ but  it  is  impossible,  on  such  a theory,  to  account  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  omission  by  the  early  Greek  writers  of  all 
mention  of  tho  two  great  antagonistic  principles  of  light  and 
darkness,  and  on  the  other,  for  the  absence  from  the  monuments, 
and  from  the  more  ancient  portions  of  the  Vendidad,  of  any  dis- 
tinct notice  of  tho  fire-worship.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied, 
that  in  later  times  a mongrel  religion  did  exist,  the  result  of  the 
contact  of  the  two  systems,  to  which  the  accounts  of  modem 
writera  would  very  fairly  apply.  But  the  further  wo  go  back  the 
fewer  traces  do  we  find  of  any  such  intennixturo  — the  more 
manifestly  does  tho  religion  described,  or  otherwise  indicated,  be- 
long nnmistakoably  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  tj’pes.  Through- 
out Herodotus  we  have  not  a single  trace  of  Dualism  ; we  liavo 
not  even  any  mention  of  Ormazd ; the  religion  depicted  is  purely 
and  entirely  elemental,  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  fire, 
earth,  water,  and  tho  winds  or  air.’  (’onverscly,  in  the  inscriptions 
there  is  nothing  elemental ; hut  tho  w rship  of  one  Supreme  God, 
under  the  name  of  Ormazd,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  mention  of 
an  Evil  Principle.* 


* For  a of  thn  frapmenU  of  Dino, 

see  Miiller**  Kragmenta  Uiatoricorura  (Intco- 
rum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90-1. 

* By  BrifiMtii  (1X»  Regio  Pemnim  J’rinci- 
jiatu,  Ux>k  ii.  pp.  203-238),  Hyde  (IX*  R**Ii- 
gione  Veterum  Persvnim),  Heeren  (.Vsiatk 
Natioas,  vol.  i.  pp.  374-392),  and  others. 

^ Herod,  i.  131.  Comjiarc  iii.  10. 


* Sec  the  Behirtun  Inscription,  col.  4,  par. 
4,  § 3,  where,  in  the  Scythic  version,  the  false 
religion  which  Darius  displaced  i«  said  toliave 
bwn  estabjiKhei  by  the  “ god  of  lies.”  It  need 
surprittc  no  one  that  notioesare  not  more  fre- 
quent, or  tliat  tl)e  name  of  Ahriman  does  iK>t 
oocur.  The  public  documents  of  modem 
countries  make  no  mention  of  Satan. 
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2.  If  then  these  two  systems  are  in  their  origin  so  distinct,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  consider,  first  of  all,  which  them  in  reality 
constituted  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  and  which  was  intruded 
upon  it  afterwards.  Did  the  Arian  nations  bring  with  them  Dual* 
ism  from  the  East,  or  was  the  religion  whieh  accompanied  them 
from  beyond  the  Sutlej,  that  mere  elemental  worship  which  Hero- 
dotus and  Dino  describe,*  and  which  in  the  later  times  of  Greece 
and  Homo,  was  especially  regarded  as  Magism  ? * 

3.  In  favour  of  tlio  latter  supposition  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Eastern  or  Indio-Arians,  appears  from  the  Vedas 
to  have  been  entirely  free  from  any  Dualistic  leaven,  while  it 
possessed  to  some  extent  the  character  of  a worship  of  the  powers 
of  nature.  It  may  therefore  seem  to  bo  improbable  that  a branch  of 
the  Arian  nation,  which  separated  from  tlic  main  body  at  a compa- 
ratively recent  period,  should  have  brought  with  them  into  their 
new  settlement  a religion  opposed  entirely  to  that  of  their  brethren 
whom  they  left  behind,  and  far  more  likely  that  they  should  have 
merely  modified  their  religion  into  the  peculiar  form  of  elemental 
worship  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  elementary 
worship  in  question  is  not  really  a modification  of  the  Vedic  creed, 
but  a distinct  and  independent  religion.  The  religion  of  the  Vedas 
is  spiritual  and  personal ; that  which  Herodotus  describes  is  material 
and  pantheistic.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  some  sjiecial  reason  must 
have  caused  the  division  of  the  Arian  nation,  and  the  conjecture  is 
plausible,  that  “ it  was  in  fact  the  Dualistic  heresy  which  sejMirated 
the  Zend,  or  Persian  branch  of  the  Arians,  from  their  Vedic 
brethren,  and  compelled  them  to  migrate  to  the  westward.”' 

4.  Certainly,  if  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Arian  people,  we  must  believe  that  Dualism  was  not  a 
religion  which  they  adopted  after  their  migration  was  accomplished, 
but  the  faith  which  they  brought  with  them  from  beyond  the  Sutlej. 
In  that  most  ancient  account  of  the  Arian  Exodus  which  is  contained 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Vendidad,  the  whole  series  of  Arian 
triumphs  and  reverses  is  depicted  as  the  effect  of  the  struggle 
between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.  Elemental  worship  nowhere  ap- 
pears, and  there  is  not  even  any  trace  of  that  reverential  regard  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  was  undoubtedly  a part,  though  a sub- 
ordinate one,  of  the  ancient  religion.  Similarly,  in  (he  Acliaeme- 
nian  monuments,  while  the  name  of  Ormazd  is  continually  invoked, 
and  a mention  of  “ the  god  of  lies  ” is  perhaps  made  in  one  passage,' 
the  elements  receive  no  respect.  Even  Mithras  is  unmentioned 
until  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  when  his  name  occurs  in  a 
single  inscription  in  conjunction  with  Tanat,  or  Anaitis.'  Nothing 
is  more  plain  than  that  the  faith  of  the  early  Achcemcnian  kings 


• Fr«.  5,  8,  and  9. 

• Cf.  Stmbo,  XV.  pp.  1039-41 ; Agathiaa, 
ii.  pp.  62-3 ; Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6. 

^ Spe  Sir  H.  Hnwiinson’s  Notes  on  the 
Early  History  pf  Babylonia,  p.  37. 

• iVhUt.  Ins.  col.  iv.  piir.  4.  The  Persiao 
tranficript  seems  to  sjKok  only  of  Ormazd; 


bat  the  Scythic  is  thought  to  mention  “ the 
god  of  lies."  (Soe  note  ad  loc.) 

* In  the  inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Mue- 
mon,  dwcovered  at  Susa.  (See  Mr.  Norriss 
paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatio  Society, 
vol.  XT.  part  u p.  159;  and  Mr.  Lc4ius’s 
Chaldica  and  Sutiiana,  p.  372.) 
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was  mere  Dualism,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  fire-worship 
or  elemental  religion. 

5.  If  then  it  be  asked,  how  Herodotus  came  to  de.scribe  the  Per- 
sian religioas  system  as  ho  did,  and  wlience  that  elemental  worship 
originated  which  undoubtedly  foi-med  a part  of  the  later  Peisian 
religion,  it  must  Ijc  answered  that  that  worshij)  is  Magism,  and  that 
it  was  from  a remote  antiquitj'  the  religion  of  the  iScythic  tribes, 
who  wore  thickly  s]>read  in  early  times  over  the  whole  extent  of 
M’estem  Asia,*  That  the  Magian  religion  was  distinct  from  that  of 
the  early  Persians,  is  clear  from  the  Behistun  Inscription,  where 
we  find  that  a complete  religious  revolution  was  accomplished  by 
the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdis,"  and  that  Darius,  on  his  accession,  had 
to  rebuild  temples  w'hich  had  been  demolished,  and  re-establish  a 
worship  which  had  been  put  down.  That  the  religion  which  Hero- 
dotus intended  to  describe  was  Magism,  is  manifest  from  his  own 
account.*  It  remains  to  show  on  what  grounds  that  religion  is 
ascribed  to  the  Scytlis. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  are  right  in  assuming*  that  there 
were  in  Western  Asia,  from  the  earliest  times,  three,  and  three 
only,  great  races — the  Semitic,  the  Indo-European,  and  the  Scythic, 
or  'Turanian — it  will  follow  that  the  religion  in  question  was  that 
of  the  Scytlis,  since  it  certainly  did  not  belong  to  cither  of  the  two 
other  families.  The  religion  of  the  Semites  is  well  known  to  us. 
It  was  first  the  pure  Theism  of  Melchizedek  and  Abraham,  whence 
it  degenerated  into  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Assyro- 
Babylonians.  That  of  the  Indo-European,  or  Japhetic  tribes,  is  also 
Bufliciently  ascertained.  It  was  everyw’here  the  worship  of  per- 
sonal gods,  under  distinct  names  ; it  allowed  of  temples,  represented 
the  gods  under  sculptured  figures  or  emblems,  and  in  all  respects 
differed  widely  in  its  character  from  the  element-worshii)  of  the 
Magiuns.*  Magism,  therefore,  which  crept  into  the  religion  of  the 
Persians  some  time  after  their  great  migration  to  the  west,  cannot 
have  been  introduced  among  them  either  by  Japhetic  races,  with 
whom  they  did  not  oven  come  into  contact,  or  by  the  Semitic 
people  of  the  great  plain  at  the  foot  of  Zagros,  whose  worship  was 
on  idolatry  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  character.  Further, 
it  may  lie  noticed  that  Zoroaster,  whose  name  is  closely  associated 
with  primitive  Magism,  is  represented  by  various  wiitcrs  as  an 
early  Bactrian  or  Scythic  king ; * while  a multitude  of  ancient  tra- 
ditions identify  him  with  the  patriarch  Ham,^  the  great  progenitor 


' Sw  Appendix,  ch.  xi.,  On  tlic  Kthnic 
o<  the  Nations  ot*  Wt*»torn  Asia.” 

* Tho  words  of  Flftrius  arp  ns  follows: 
“ Tlie  tpm|*lt!s  whitJi  Gomates  tJie  Mai^ian  had 
destroTinl  I rebuilt.  I restored  to  tlie  nation 
the  sacrwl  olHcw  of  tbo  state  ; both  t lie  reli- 
gious cliannts  and  the  worship,  of  which 
Gomates  the  Mngian  had  deprived  them 
(col  i.  par.  14). 

* llenul.  i.  131-2.  Note  the  mention  of 
the  Magi  o.h  neatssarily  bearing  a jiart  in  every 
sacritico  offered  to  the  clients. 


* Appendix,  ch.  xi.,  “On  the  Ktlmic 
Afhnitioi  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia." 

* In  the  element-worship  there  were  no 
temples  imogui,  or  emblems  hut  only  fire- 
altars  on  titti  high  mountains  for  sacrtHce. 
See  Herod.  1.  s.  c. ; Slrab.  xv.  p.  1039  j Ihog. 
Laert.  Pmero.  § H-9. 

* Cephaliwjnp.  Kuseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  c.  xv, 
Bemsus  ap.  Mo*.  Chor.  Hist.  Arm.  i.  6. 
Ju'^in  I.  i.  Arnobius,  i.  o,  5.  and  52. 

’ See  Borharl’s  Plwleg,  l»ook  iv.  ch.  1, 
where  a collection  of  theae  traditions  is  made* 
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of  the  Turanians,  or  Allophylians.  Scythic  tribes  too  seem  clearly 
to  have  intermixed  in  great  numbers  with  the  Arians  on  their  ar- 
rival in  \\  estern  Asia,  and  to  have  formed  a largo,  if  not  the  pre- 
jwnderating  element  in  tlie  population  of  the  Achamcnian  empire.* 
Corruption,  therefore,  would  naturally  spread  from  this  quarter, 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  Persians — flexible  and 
impressible  people  as  they  are  known  to  have  been  * — had  not  had 
their  religion  affected  by  that  of  a race  with  whom  their  connexion 
was  so  intimate. 

6.  It  would  seem  that  the  Arians,  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Scyths  in  the  west,  were  a simple  and  unlettered  people. 
They  pt)SKessed  no  hierarchy,  no  sacred  Iwoks,  no  learning  or 
science,  no  occult  lore,  no  fixed  ceremonial  of  religion.  Besides 
their  belief  in  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  which  was  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  their  religion,  they  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon, 
under  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa,'  and  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a number  of  lesser  deities,  good  and  evil  genii,  the 
creation  respectively  of  the  great  powers  of  light  and  darkness.’ 
Their  worship  consisted  chiefly  in  religions  chaunts,  analogous  to 
the  Vedic  hymns  of  their  Indian  brethren,  wherewith  they  hoped 
to  gain  the  favour  and  protection  of  Onnazd  and  the  good  spirits 
under  bis  governance.  In  this  condition  they  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mugism,  an  ancient  and  venerable  system,  possessing 
all  the  religious  adjuncts  in  which  they  were  deficient,  and 
claiming  a mysterioiis  and  miraculous  power,  which,  to  the  cre- 
dulity of  a simple  people,  is  always  attractive  and  imposing.’ 
Tlie  first  to  be  exposed  and  to  yield  to  this  influence  were  the 
Jledes,  who  liad  settled  in  Azerhijan,  the  country  where  the  fire- 
worship  seems  to  have  originated,  and  which  was  always  regarded 
in  early  times  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.*  The 
Medcs  not  only  adopted  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  but  to  a 
groat  extent  blended  with  them,  admitting  whole  Scythic  tribes 
into  their  nation.’  Magism  entirely  superseded  among  the  Medes 
the  former  Arian  faith,*  and  it  was  only  in  the  I’ersian  branch  of 
the  nation  that  Dualism  maintained  itself.  In  the  struggle  that 


• Tho  Sc\'thic  appears  as  the  terruimlar 
in  the  Behistuo  Insscription.  Tho  sculptor 
takes  greater  pains  with  it  than  with  the 
otiiers.  Id  one  instance  he  has  scored  out  a 
passage  in  the  Scjthio^  which  did  not  snttefy 
him,  and  has  carved  it  Again.  He  also  gives 
explanations  in  the  Scythic  which  he  does  not 
repeat  in  the  tranacripts,  as  for  instance— that 
Onnaxd  is  **  the  god  of  the  Arians.*’ 

* See  Herod,  i.  1.35.  Hcirtir^  8^  r6fMua 

TI/p<rai  wfKxrifwrm  fiiXurra.  Com* 

pare  131,  ad  hn.,  where  this  plastic  character 
is  ^hewn  to  extend  to  the  subject  of  religion. 

^ Mithra  is  invoke!  in  an  inst'ripiion  of 
Artaxerxes  Mneroon,  ns  well  as  in  one  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus.  Hymns  to  Homa  and 
Mithra  are  among  the  rarliest  |«ortionsof  the 
Zendavntta.  The  worship  of  tlmra  was  com- 
mon to  the  Arians  with  tlieir  luduin  brethren. 


* Compare  BehUt.  loser.,  ool.  iv.  par.  4. 

* The  term  ” magic”  has  not  without  rea- 
son attainetl  its  prej^ciit  sense ; for  the  Magi 
were  from  very  early  times  pretenders  to 
miraculous  powers.  See  Herod.  I.  103,  120  } 
vii.  19.  Dino,  Fr.  8. 

* See  Sir  H.  Kawlinson’s  Notes  on  the 
Early  Hishiry  of  Babylonia,  p.  34. 

* besi«le>  the  Magi  themselves,  who  formed 
a distinct  Median  tribe,  the  Budii  may  be 
retvtgnizei!  as  Scyths.  'I*hey  are  the  Hutiffd 
of  tlu*  1‘ersian,  iukI  the  Itndtt  of  the  Babylo- 
nian instTiption,'!,  and  may  very  probably  be 
idctitibed  with  the  Phut  of  Scripture.  (Ct*. 
(Jen.  X.  6,  and  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5.) 

® Heme  in  Persian  romance  Astyages,  king 
of  the  Medes,  becomes  Afmsiah^  king  of 
7'urdn,  who  is  conquerod  and  taken  pri&oncr 
by  Aut  KhusrUi, 
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ehortly  arose  between  the  two  great  Arian  powers,  the  success  of 
IVi-sia  under  ('yrus  made  Dualism  again  triumpluint.  ITie  religion 
of  Onnazd  and  Ahriman  became  the  national  and  dominant  faith, 
but  Magism  and  all  other  beliefs  were  tolerated.  After  a single 
unsuccessful  effort  to  recover  the  supremacy,^  resulting  in  a fierce 
persecution,  and  the  establishment  of  the  annual  Mayo0oVia,  Ma- 
gism  submitted;  but  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  corrupt  the 
faith  with  which  it  could  not  openly  contend.  A mongrel  religion 
grew  up,  wherein  the  Magian  and  Arian  creeds  were  blended  to- 
gether/ the  latter  predominating  at  the  court  and  the  former  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  the  provincial  form  of  the  Persian  religion  which 
jlorodotus  describes,  the  real  Arian  or  Achsemeuian  creed  being  to 
all  a])pearance  unknown  to  him. 


^ Under  the  rseinio-t*mcnil'».  (Cf.  Herod,  vining-rod.  Tl»e  most  imjiortant  Mapnn 
iii.  6l-7y.)  mo*i»ritatk)n,  however,  was  the  pentoniheatinn 

• Sir  II.  lUwIinson  says : “ To  dis4:riniiDate  of  the  oki  ben*!»k>oyTn  of  the  S ythic  raiv,  and 
the  re>i|H>i  tive  elemenU  of  this  new  faith  is  its  inun«dlat<‘  a.vux-iat>un  with  Orunvazdes. 
difficult  hut  not  impoic-ilile.  The  worship  of  Under  the  dis^ub^  of  whkh 

Mit/ira  and  Ifimn,  or  of  the  sim  and  moim,  was  the  nearest  )>ra('ticKhIe  Arian  form,  Zin^ 
had  U«>n  <h4>rishi<d  by  the  Arian  ct>l<HUsU  ishUvr  (or  tlv*  seeil  of  Venus)  iiecame  a pro> 
•inre  tln-ir  dejttrture  from  K*trukh^tra;  pht't  and  lawgiver,  renTiving  msi>irat»on  from 
their  religious  rluumts  u>nvs])OD<led  w ith  tlie  ^urdm'Urii.and  reforming  the  national  reli- 
Wtic  hymns  of  their  brethren  Ijevomi  tlw  gion.  The  pretended  synchronism  of  this 
Sutlej.  . The  antagonism  of  (M»ma*les  and  % irath\tf;htr>t  with  Vishta.s|n  clearly  murks 
Arimaues,  or  of  light  and  darkncNS,  was  the  ejiorh  from  which  it  was  tkxigiud  Uiat 
their  own  {leculiar  and  indepeiHleiit  insti-  refonueil  Magism  shou)>l  date,  an  e|tiioh  w>- 
tiition.  On  the  other  hand  the  origin  of  all  lected  doubtless,  out  of  deference  to  the  later 
things  from  Zenmn  was  esN»ntially  u Magian  Achameaion  kings,  who  derived  tlicir  royalty 
doctrine;  the  veneration  jwhl  to  fire  and  from  Darius."  (^Notes  on  the  Eitrly  History 
water  canH*  from  the  Name  source;  and  the  of  Bahylonia,  pp.  40,  41.) 
barntia  of  Litf  Zcodave&ta  is  the  Magian  di- 
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ESSAY  VI. 

O.V  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  BABYLO.VIA.— [H.  C.  R.] 

1.  Obscurity  of  the  subject  till  a recent  date — contradictory  accounts  of  Berosus 
and  Cteaias.  2.  Tlio  progress  of  cuneiform  tliscovery  confirms  Berosus.  3. 
The  Rubylimian  date  for  the  great  Chahheau  Empire  which  pieceded  the 
Assyrian,  via.  B.c.  22:14,  is  probiibly  historic.  4.  The  earliest  known  kings, 
Unikh  and  ftifi.  5.  K>ulnr~imihnk  connected  with  the  Cheilor-laomer  of  Scrip- 
ture. 6.  [smi-thufon  exteudeil  the  Chaldiean  jxiwer  over  Assyria.  7.  Son  and 
gnmdson  of  Tsmi-dtLjvn.  8.  Uncertainty  of  the  order  of  succession  among  the 
later  names — XtVitmSin — Sin-Shatin,  9.  JiiinSiii  luid  ZtirSin,  10.  Ihirri^ 
qatuiu.  11.  riinvi~pnriif‘is.  12.  Khtvnmunihi  ain\  Sititvifiu-ilunn.  18.  Table  of 
kings.  Incompleteness  of  the  list.  14,  Umlih  and  fhji  belong  probably  to 
the  second  historical  djumsty  of  Berosus — the  other  kings  to  the  third.  15. 
General  sketch.  Rise  of  the  first  Cushite  dynasty.  10.  Cuneiform  writing. 
17.  Nimrod — Umkh — /V./i.  18.  Babylon  conquered  by  immigrants  from 

Susiaua.  19.  Second  dynasty  established  by  K'uiitr-irviffttk,  B.c.  1970.  20. 

Activity  of  Semitic  colonisation  at  this  time.  Phoenicians — Hebrews— settle- 
ments in  ArnbLa,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  21.  Kings  of  the  2nd  dynasty — variety 
in  their  titles.  Condit  ion  of  Assyria  at  this  (wriod.  22.  Condition  of  Susiana. 
28.  .Andiiau  dyn.asty  of  Berosus,  n.c.  1518-127:1 — jiossible  trace  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, Large  Arabian  element  in  the  population  of  Mesopotamia. 

1.  Un'Til  quite  recently,  the  most  obscure  chapter  in  the  world’s 
history  was  that  which  related  to  ancient  Babylonia.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Scriptural  notices  repuding  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod 
and  the  confederates  of  Chedor-laomer,  there  was  nothing  authentic 
to  satisfy,  or  even  to  guide,  research.  So  little,  indeed,  of  jiositivo 
information  could  be  gathered  from  profane  sources,  that  it  de- 
pended on  mere  critical  judgment — on  an  estimate,  that  is,  of 
the' comparative  creclibility  of  certain  Greek  writers — whether  wo 
believed  in  Uio  existence  from  the  earliest  times  of  a continuous 
Assyrian  empire,  to  which  the  Babylonians  and  all  the  other  great 
imtions  of  Western  Asia  wore  subordinate,  or  whether,  rejecting 
Assyrian  supremacy  as  a fable,  wo  were  content  to  fill  up  the  interval 
from  the  first  dawn  of  history  to  the  commencement  of  the  Greek 
Olympiads,  with  a series  of  dynasties  which  reigned  successively  in 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  of  whoso 
respective  duration  and  nationality  wo  had  no  certain  or  definite 
conception. 

2.  The  materials  accumulated  during  tlio  la.st  few  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  upon  the  sites 
of  the  ruined  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Chahhea,  have  gone  far  to  clear 
up  doubts  upon  the  general  question.  Each  succeeding  discovery 
has  tended  to  authenticiite  the  chronology  of  Berosus,  and  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  tales  of  t'tesias  and  his  followers.  It  is  now 
certain,  whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  Babylonia  in  the 
pro-historic  ages,  that  at  the  first  establishment  of  an  empire  in 
that  part  of  Asia,  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  in  Lower 
(.'hald®a,  and  that  Nineveh  did  not  rise  to  metropolitan  conse- 
quence till  long  afterwards.  The  chronology,  which  we  obtain 
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from  the  concifonn  inscriptions  for  this  early  empire,  harmonises 
perfectly  with  the  numbers  given  in  the  scheme  of  Berosus.  We 
have  direct  evidence  resulting  from  a remarkable  sequence  of 
numbers  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria,'  which  enables  us  to  assign 
a certain  Chaldaan  king,  whose  name  occurs  on  the  brick  legends 
of  Lower  Babylonia,  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  d.c. 
Wo  are  furth(;r  authorised  by  an  identity  of  nomenclature,  and  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  monuments,  to  connect  in  one  common 
d\'nastic  list  with  tins  king,  whose  name  is  Lmi-iiagon,  all  the  other 
early  kings  whose  brick  legends  have  been  discovered  in  ( 'haldcea  ; 
and  as  wo  thereby  obtain  a list  of  about  twenty  ro3'al  names, 
ranging  over  a large  interval  of  time  both  before  and  after  the  fixed 
date  of  D.c.  1801,  it  is  evident  that  the  chronological  scheme  of 
Berosus  (which  assigns  to  the  primitive  Chaldnain  empire  a space 
extending  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-third  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries  b.c.)  is  in  a general  way  remarkably  sup- 
jwrted  and  t'onfirmo<l. 

3.  This  scheme,  divested  of  its  fabulous  element,  and  completed 
according  to  a most  ingenious  suggestion  of  German  criticism,’  is 


as  follows : — 

IW. 

nx. 

Median  dynasty 
Chaldican  ( do 

8 

kings. 

2-24 

years. 

2458 

to 

2‘234 

11 

do. 

(258 

do. 

2234 

to 

1976 

Clialdwan  do. 

49 

do. 

458 

do. 

1976 

to 

1518 

Arab  do.  ..  •• 

9 

do. 

245 

do. 

1518 

to 

127.3 

Asayrian  do. 

45 

do. 

528 

do. 

1273 

to 

747 

Lower  Aaayrian  do 

8 

do. 

122 

do. 

747 

to 

625 

Babylonian  do.  .. 

6 

do. 

87 

do. 

625 

to 

538 

• TIk;  tequvnre  in  qiiisitinn  is  the  followjng. 
First,  an  inseription  of  Sennacherib  at  Bavian 
o»mmcmorat««  the  re*^>very  in  !iis  1 0th  year 
certain  po«ls  which  had  b«*n  carried  to 
Ihiitylon  hy  after  hi.« 

defeat  of  Tiglath-Pilcjvr,  king  of  Aasyria,  418 
visirs  previously.  And,  secondly,  a record 
<tf  thtf  «ame  King  Tiglath-PileMir,  inscrilied 
on  tlie  &mou£  Shergat  rylindeni,  dedares 


him  io  hnv«  rebuilt  a temple  in  the  dty  of 
Aiwhiir,  which  had  Iwen  taken  down  60  yeara 
previoiBsly,  alter  it  had  liuiteil  for  641  rears 
hxim  thedate«»f  iU  lirst  foundation  hy.S'/Mtmas* 
IW,  son  of  The  uileuiatioQ, 

then,  by  which  we  obtain  the  date  of  Ismt- 
(ia/jon'$  acev^on  to  the  throne  may  be  thus 
exhibited 

R.C. 

693 

4ia  years  prerloasiy. 

10  years. 

60  years  prerloasly. 

641  years. 

40  yeaiw 


Date  of  Barlan  iDscrlptkm  (lOtli  year  of  Sennacherib) 

llefcat  of  TlglaUi'lMlefter  by  MerudAcb-lddlH'akhl  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Inten'al  between  the  defeat  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  tetnpU'  (ny) 

I^emolitlon  of  the  temple ..  ,,  ,, 

iN-rlod  during  which  the  temple  had  itood  

Allow  for  two  gvneralioos  (Shamaa*Pbul  and  Uml*dagon)  .« 


Dote  of  Imi-dagoo's  acccsaloD  n.c.  1961 


* See  a pamphlet  by  T>r.  Bramlis  entitled 
* Ib^rum  Afisyriarum  Tenip<»ra  Kniend.ata' 
(Bonn,  1853),  p.  17.  The  iiujenmty  of  the 
rtstomtion  coiwista  in  tb^  discovery  of  a 
mimlier  for  Uie  second  historit^l  dynasty  of 
IWrnsiis  (defective  in  the  MS  ),  which  n»>t 
only  coincides  with  the  Babylonian  date  of 
C'nllisthencH,  hut  which  also  makes  ap  the 
cyclic  aggrr^itc  of  36,000  years  for  the 
entire  chronological  scheme  i»f  the  Chiilda’ans, 
thU  scheme  embracing  one  mythkal  and  seven 
historical  dynastic*— hve  of  the  latter  Wing 


prescn'dl  by  IVrosu*,  and  two  obtained  from 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  otlwr  sourucs.  ijec 
the  tabular  scheme  subjoincsi. 


I>T»*fC7, 

K1«ki. 

Ytani. 

ChalUiean  . 

.. 

34,OHO 

MitUan..  . 

8 .. 

324 

(ChaldsMiQ) . 

n .. 

(36m) 

Cluhhean  . 

49  .. 

45*1 

Arabian  . 

9 .. 

345 

Assyrian  « 

45  .. 

536 

Assyrian 

8 .. 

123 

CbaltlaesD  . 

6 .. 

87 

36.000 

Berosus. 


Itolcmy,  &C. 
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Now  leaving  out  of  consideration  tho  first  or  Median  dynasty, 
which  ]>robably  represents  the  sovereignty  of  a Scythio  race  from 
tho  Eastward,  who  ruled  in  Babylonia  before  the  Ilamites,*  we  have 
hero  a fi.\ed  date  of  b.c.  22:14  for  tho  (X)ininencement  of  that  great 
Chaldean  empire,  which  was  tho  first  paramount  power  in  Western 
Asia.  And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  tho  same  date  as  that 
obtained  by  Callisthenes  from  tho  Chaldasans  at  Babvlon  for  tho 
commencement  of  their  stellar  observations,  which  would  naturally 
be  cooval  with  tho  empire ; and  the  same  also  which  was  computed 
for  their  comnieucoment  by  I’liny,  adapting  the  numbers  of  Hcrosus 
to  tho  conventional  chronology  of  tho  Greeks.  It  is  likewise,  pro- 
bably, the  same  which  was  indicated  by  I'hilo-Byblius,  when  he 
assigned  to  Babylon  an  antiquity  of  1002  years  before  Semiramis, 
who  was  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  which  furnished 
Ctosias  with  his  authority  for  carrying  up  the  institution  of  an 
Assyrian  empire  to  nearly  fifteen  centuries  above  the  first  Olympiad.* 
In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  we  liavo  not  lighted  as  yet  on  any 
chronological  table  or  other  calculation,  by  which  we  might  deter- 
minatcly  fix  the  first  year  of  the  f'haldaean  empire,  but  as  among 
the  niimerous  brick  legends  recently  discovered  there  are  several 
which  contain  notices  of  kings  who  were  certainly  anterior  to  Jsmi- 
dagon,  the  traditional  date  which  assigned  its  establishment  to  tho 
twenty-third  century  B.c.  is  not  improbable. 

4.  Among  tho  earliest,  if  not  actually  the  earliest,  of  the  royal 
line  of  Chaldiua  are  two  kings,  father  and  son,  whose  names  are 
doubtfully  read  upon  their  monuments  as  Urukh  and  /A/i.*  The 
former  would  seem  to  have  been  the  founder  of  several  of  tho  great 


* S«  the  hut  Keaiy  in  this  volume,  * On  * The  primitive  Batvloniiin  era,  s^ohUiineJ 
the  Kthnic  Athnities  of  the  Nations  of  from  thee  various  authorities,  may  be  thus 
Wtetern  Asia,’  p.  528.  expressed  in  figures: — 


DrU*  of  tbe  vl»lt  of  to  Babjloa  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  bx.  331 

AuUquIty  of  fiUtllttrobiMtrvaiioiu . . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  19(i3  joiri. 

— Simplicius  od  Arirt.  dc  Oslo,  lib.  II.  p.  133.)  ikC.  22iM 

Grrek  i-r*  of  Phonmeus  (See  Clinton'*  F.  H.  vol.  1.  p.  IM) B.C.  1753 

Ub»erv«Uuns  at  Dabylon  before  that  Ume,  according  to  Beroius 4ao  years. 


— (S«*  Plin.  H,  N.  vH.  66.)  ».c.  2233 

Aqc  of  Scruirnmis,  or  date  of  aloge  of  Troy  (according  to  Rellatiicus).  B.c.  1 329 
Babylon  built  before  tiiat  time J 002  year*. 

— (Soe  Steph.  Bys.  ad  me.  B«/3vAw»'.)  B.c.  2231 

Kra  of  Aripbon  ut  Atben*  ..  ..  ..  ..  B.C.  636 

Duration  of  Aitsyriaii  tuuoarchy  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1400  years. 


Deduct  reign  of  Belus 


2286 

55  years. 


Era  of  Kimu,  aoconllng  to  Cteslaa 


2231 


See  for  details  of  these  calculatioiLs  the  writer's 
* Notes  on  the  History  of  Babylonia/ 

in  the  * Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society/  voL 
XT.  p.  7 et  sqq. 

* In  the  absence  of  all  assistance  from 
Greek  or  Hebrew  orthography,  the  lea.*>t 
poaiible  dcpemiance  ten  be  pliued  on  the 
reading  of  these  two  names,  which,  indeed, 
are  merely  given  for  the  courenienoe  of  re- 
VOL.  L 


fei-ence,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  pho* 
netic  value  of  tl>e  characters  employed.  The 
characters  are,  however,  in  all  probability 
vicn^]raph».  Still  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
name  of  the  tir^  known  king  ((7ruM)  sur- 
vives in  the  lin»  of  0\’kl:— 

Rexit  Acbiemfntas  urbes  pater  Orchnxnns,  Isque 
Septimus  a priacl  utun«*raiur  origine  Bvli.' 

Melaniorpb.  iv.  2i2,  213. 
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Chaklsean  capitals;  for  the  basement  platforms  of  all  the  most 
ancient  buildings  at  Magheir,  at  Uuria,  at  Senkerrh,  and  at  Xiffer,  are 
composed  of  bricks  stamped  with  his  name,"  while  .the  upper  stories, 
built  or  repaired  in  later  times,  exhibit  for  the  most  ]>art  legends 
of  other  monai'clis.  The  territorial  titles  assumed  bj’  I’rukJi  are 
king  of  Har  and  Kingi  Akhid,  the  first  of  these  names  referring  to 
the  primeval  capital  whoso  site  is  marked  by  the  niins  of  Miigheir, 
and  the  second  being  apparently  an  ethnic  designation  peculiar  to 
the  nomado  population  of  Habylonia.'  The  gods  to  whom  (.’ritkh 
deelicates  his  temples,  are  Belus  and  Beltis,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon.’ 
The  relics  of  Jlgi  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  his  father,  but  he 
is  known  from  the  later  inscriptions  of  habonidus  to  have  com- 
pleted some  of  the  unfinished  buildings  at  Mugheir.  and  he  has  also 
left  memorials  of  having  built  or  repaired  two  of  tlie  chief  temples 
at  Warka  or  Erech. 

5.  The  only  king  who  can  have  any  claim,  from  the  position  in 
which  the  bricks  bearing  his  legends  are  found,  in  the  ruins  of 
Alugheir,  to  contest  the  palm  of  antiquity  with  Urukh  and  Itgi,  is 
one  whose  name  appeals  to  have  been  Kudur-mahuk,  and  who,  being 
further  distinguished  by  a title  which  may  be  translated  “ liavager 
of  the  M est,”’  has  been  corapai'od  with  tlie  (,'hedor-laomer  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  diflicult  to  form  a decided  opinion  on  this  interesting 
point.  On  the  one  hand,  the  general  resemblance  of  Kudur-mabuk’s 


• Tbp  lep»nd»  on  the  bricks  of  Vrukh  and 
lUji  are  in  rude  but  very  bold  characters, 
and  contrast  most  remitrkabiy,  in  the  ctim* 
j*licity  oi  the  style  of  writing  and  the  general 
archaic  ty|ie,  with  tlie  elaborate  and  often 
4om|dicnteil  symbols  of  the  liter  nionanhs. 
A inteie-ting  relic  of  Urukh's  was 

obtainei  by  .Sir  R,  K.  Porter  in  Babylonia, 
U'ing  the  numarch’s  signet  cj’liuder. 
The  tigures  and  iavrijition  on  th»  cylinder 
fire  repic-<?nted  in  ‘ Porter's  TmveU,*  \^vul.  U. 
1*1.  b,)  an<i  have  l>een  often  (n>|iied  in 

otlier  works,  but  it  is  not  known  wluit  h:i5 
Iw'omeof  the  original  relic.  Plate  1 of  the 
‘Historical  ln.>»'riptk*nji * recently  piibli'>hed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Briti-sh  ^liiNemn,  exhibit!  1*  ilifierent  in?<  rip- 
tions  of  U/'uk/if  and  in  !*iate  2 tliere  are  d 
iuN-Tij»tion.s  of  his  S4«n  ///*• 

’ Kiniji  U stateiJ  in  the  bilingual  voenbu- 
I'lries  to  lie  eijuivnleut  to  the  S.‘mitic  ui'itf 
Kguifying  “a  omntiy'*  or  “people.’*  Tlie 
|>io|jer  u:ime,  therefore,  U tint  which  wa» 
known  to  the  Assyrums  nn<t  other  .Semitic 
natioru  as  Akkad  of  (>eu.  x.  10;,  but 
of  which  tlie  venuv.ulnr  rendering  w<l>  pro* 
hably  Jiurhur  or  Berber.  The  |»e<»ple  were 
• ertunly  of  the  Tui'anian  rm'e.and  oui>e  from 
tlie  Armeniaii  rnuuntuins,  the  geogniphicai 
nm>«  of  Anti'ftt  and  Jfui-bur  ^nr  Akkad) 
leiig  u>e'l  ind  fleicutly  in  the  later  in- 

SiT'iptii>na. 

^ 'fhe  ancient  cities  of  Babylonia  and 


Ch-ilda-a  were  each  dedicate*!  to  a particular 
gotl,  <*r  sometimes  to  a g«Hl  and  gotlde^a 
tiigether.  Thai  //or  or  wa^  sa<*red 

to  “ Uic  McHin J^rsa  or  .S’cnArrcA  to  “ the 
Sun  Ilurytk  or  UeiMn  to  “ Ami  ’*  and 
“ Beltis  ;**  Kifer  to  “ i?<i6r//on  itself 

to  “ Mei'odach  liursi]>jta  to  “ Nebo  ;’* 
Sippani  to  “the  Sun"  and  “Anunit" 
(A)h>11o  and  Ihana  of  tlie  (Jreeks);  CuMj 
to  “ Ncrgal,"  &c. 

• This  epithet  is  pro>«bly  to  !>e  read  as 
“ oj’dit  J/ortu,"  the  first  word  being  |>erlL'»|* 
derive*!  from  a rix-t  coru*'|Kiuiliijg  to  the 
Hebrew  and  the  wcond  l>eing  the 

Hamite  term  which  designated  “ the  \Wt." 
Whatever  d«uibt,  iudoe<l,  may  attach  to  the 
explmation  of  u/MAr,  there  lan  be  no  cpiestkm 
about  Martu.  It  iieuaUy  (Kvurs  in  the  in- 
scriptions as  the  best  of  the  four  cardinal 
.Tnd  is  tran-’lntt'd  in  the  vocabuLiricsi 
l-y  the  Sunitic  teim  akh  irrn  (comj»are  TIHX 
“ Ivhind ” or  “the  West”i.  It  was  also 
applied  by  the  primitive  Hamite  Clmldaaus 
to  Ptncnicia,  from  the*  ge«»^raphimL  (Kaiitit'D 
of  that  countiy  in  regird  to  Babylonia,  and 
lia.s  been  pn’.'ervtsl  in  tlie  (treek  forms  of 
Bpodu  nn<t  Mdpa9or.  I'laler  tiie  S-m.tic 
empire  of  As.*-yria  tlie  old  unme  of  Martu 
wa.N  still  .sometime*;  used  for  l*ho  niria,  Imt 
tile  title  w:c*  more  uscally  tiHiivlite’i  into  its 
►ynonyin  of  Akharnt. — S-e  tlA‘  A^>yuan 
laacriptiuu.s,  jiaa.dm. 
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legends  to  those  of  the  ordinary  Chaldaean  inonarchs  is  unques- 
tionable; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  even  in  the  elements  com- 
jiosing  the  names  upon  his  bricks,  which  favour  his  connexion  with 
Elam.'  As,  however,  one  type  alone  of  his  legends  has  been  dis- 
covered, it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifica- 
tion in  ([uestion.*  A son  of  Kudur-mahni's,  whoso  name  may  be 
provisionally  read  as  Arid-Sin,  or  “ the  Servant  of  Sin,”  seems  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  govcniment  of  Senkcreh  whilst  his  father 
reigned  at  Hur.  On  Kudur-maimk's  death,  however,  he  ruled 
over  both  cities,  and  further  styles  himself  king  of  the  people  of 
Akkad." 

().  In  succession  to  Kudur-mahuk  and  his  son,  but  probably  after  a 
considerable  interval  of  time,  wo  must  place  htni-dagon,  whose 
approximate  age  is  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  to 


• An  element,  khnh^  occur*  in  the  name  of 

Sinti^9hH-kh*tk,  Kuihtr^mafmk'a  father,  which 
is  utlwrww  uiiknnwTi  ui  the  Bahyloninn  no- 
mr'ni-Utiire,  but  which  A|>{)ears  in  nnutiuT 
rt-yal  name  {Tirkfuik)  fountl  on  the  bridts  of 
Sui«M.  This  latter  han  a lin^ular  re- 

U)  that  of  the  Kthiopian  king, 
Tirhak.-ihy  owntioned  in  Scripture  (2  Kings 
xix.  9) ; but  tl>e  recent  disttivery  of  the 
cuneiform  orthography  of  the  Kthiopian  name 
sliow's  tkat  there  is  no  etymohgioal  ct»n- 
Qcxion  U"twwn  them.  Jt  may  be  fui'thtT 
noticed  that  this  title  of  KhiUiy  c-omm«u  to 
tlH’  Sunian  imd  Itnbyloninn  kings  Q»t  im- 
probably the  srfime  term,  5»c  or  cue,  which 
Jot^phus  stiites  on  the  authority  of  Manetho 
to  signify  “a  king”  in  tJie  sacred  brnguage 
of  Kgypt  (contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.).  It 
hardly  Iw  dotibte*!  timt  the  Xd^oi'  or 
Kknnttn  of  the  Turkish  Dation.*>  is  <lerive«l 
frrim  tlie  same  root. 

* TIh*  secftnd  element  in  the  name  “ Chedor- 

laomer  ’*  is  of  i-ourse  distinct  from  that  in 
**  Kudur-mahuk.’*  Ik  siilistitution  ro«y  lie 
thus  ncrounted  t<>r.  In  the  names  of  Baby- 
lonian king-i  the  btter  ]»ortir«  is  often 
dropjie<l.  Thus  IW-Aw/i  bt^'umes  Pknl  or 
Pnl ; ^f^ro(Llc/t~h•t^MuIan  be«.tunes  Manlo- 
ccmptidy  kc.  Kiuittr-f/vil/HA  might  therefore 
bei-oine  known  as  Ktuhtr  rimply.  Tlie 
epithet  ”el  Ahm.’r,”  which  **  the 

nvty  afterward-*  have  U*en  ndile<l  U»  the 
name,  and  msiy  have  l»een  cfirruptetl  inU» 
Livtmery  whicii,  as  tlw  ortht‘gra)»hy  now 
stan-U,  h.as  no  apparent  m*^ing.  AV<Mr-c/- 
AhuttVy  or  **  Kedar  tin-  Re*!."  is  in  fw-i  a 
famoiLs  hero  in  Ambinn  tntditir>n,  and  his 
history  bears  no  inconsiderable  re^embUnce 
to  the  S ripture  narrative  of  Chtnlor-liomer. 

[The  ]»rogre.<«  of  cuneiform  du<-«ivery  has 
not  l>eeii  favourable  to  this  pro]»t»iiHl  identiti- 
catioD  of  Chedar-lmimer  with  Kutinr-mn'jtiJit 


though  it  Ins  imTeawsI  tl»e  prolmbllity  that 
tlie  two  kings  were  of  cognate  raws  ami 
nearly  <'onteni{x>raneous.  h>u)mncr  is  now 
ascertTined  from  the  inKTiptioiis  of  XvA/oir- 
6uni-y>o/  to  he  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
national  divinities  of  .Suaiana,  and  the  title 
Chtslordaomer  (or  wmjKire 

the  XoioK-Koyofxop  of  the  LXX,  tlie  HeJ.rew 
V stmding  for  ns  well  as  fur  a guttural 
vowel)  is  thus  >hown  to  signify  “tlie  mi- 
nister ” or  **  j^Tvant  of  Ltujittner,**  precisely 
as  anutber  Koyal  Siuiian  name  A'la/'ir-.Yu- 
kA'iutit  signities  “the  servant  of  yaihtmtn.’* 
K'lil’it'  is  a Word  proUibly  of  Susinn  or<gin, 
aguifying  “sen  itude**  or  llie  “ ta.y”  wludi 
WiLs  laid  in  token  of  sen'itude,  and  pivfixed 
to  the  name  of  a Clod  it  may  usiudly  be 
rendorfl  by  “ MTvaut.”  TIhj  Bubylonian 
eipiivalent  was  SndUy  whidi  is  thus  often 
Use  ! in  writing  tlie  name  of  NalK>kodrosM>r 
{Sahn^huturn^uzHr  ov  “ Xelo  istlic  protector 
of  (his)  pt*rvants”),  and  tlmt  wo  find  the 
orthography  of  Kuilur  iadea<i  of  Sthhi  in  the 
name  of  tills  early  Babylonlin  king,  would 
thus  seem  to  Is-  a proof  of  an  immediate 
ooan«xii»a  with  .Susiana.  Tlie  signitiniticii  of 
is  unknown,  hut  ittvit'uuly  is  nut  tlie 
name  of  a (lod,  as  the  word  is  written  \\  ithout 
tin*  divine  determinative  sign.  It  may  be 
aildal  that  neither  i^inti^shil-tt/iak  nor  AVi/'ir- 
iHtibnk  take  the  title  of  “ king,”  thoiigli  tlie 
latter  must  ap|*arentlr  have  reigned  in  the 
lower  country  trom  tlie  temples  which  he 
built  in  the  city  of  //nr,  and  aW  from  his 
sun  being  named  “ king  of  Larsa."' — H.  C. 
R.  IHbl.] 

^ ArUl-.^in  is  mentionisl  as  “ king  of 
larsa  ” on  the  bricks  of  Kfu.hu'^mohuk.  See 
Hid.  In>.  Plate  L’,  No.  II.,  B.  14  and  ITi, 
and  a long  iude|iemlent  iux-ript.un  of  Uie 
same  king  Is  given  in  Plate  5,  Xo.  Wi. 

2 A 2 
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l>c  B.c.  1861.*  In  the  titles  of  this  king,  although  Babj'loii  is  still 
uimoticed,  there  is  mention  of  the  neighbouring  city  of 
showing  that,  while  during  the  earlier  ])oriod,  the  seats  of  Cliahhean 
empire  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
province,  in  his  age  at  least  the  cities  of  Ilabylonia  proper  had 
risen  to  n»etro]>olitan  eonse<juence.  Indeed,  from  the  memorial 
which  h.as  been  preserved  of  the  foundation  of  a temple  at  A:tshur  or 
Kileh  Siiergat  by  .S/iuhujs-  I W,  a son  of  Jsm-dmjon,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  latter  king  extended  his  jjower  very  considerably  to  the 
northward,  and  was  in  fact  the  first  ('haldaxui  monarch  who  esta- 
blished a subordinate  government  in  Assyria. 

7.  ITio  names  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  Ismi  dngmi  are  also  found 
among  the  Chalduean  ruins.  The  son,  whoso  name  is  very  doubt- 
fully road  as  ILil-auu-<luma,  does  not  take  the  title  of  “ king,”  but 
merely  styles  himself  “governor  of  Hur.”  He  is  remarkable  in 
llabylonian  history  as  the  builder  of  the  great  public  cemeteries, 
which  now  form  the  most  conspicuous  object  among  the  ruins  of 
Magkeir.  The  gramLson  appears  to  have  been  called  Gurgmia,  but 
no  particulars  are  known  of  him,  and  the  name  itself  is  uncertain.' 

8.  The  relative  position  of  the  later  kings  in  the  series,  it  is 
impo.ssiblo  absolutely  to  determine.  A supposed  clue  to  tlieir  com- 
parative antiquity  has  failed,'  and  only  grounds  of  the  very  slightest 
nature  remain  upon  which  to  base  oven  a conjecture  on  Uio  subject 
As,  however,  the  names  must  be  [iresented  according  to  some 
arrangement,  they  will  still  bo  given  in  that  which  is  thought  upon 
tiro  whole  to  bo  the  most  probable  order  of  succession. 

Saram-sin*  and  his  father,  whoso  name  is  unfortunately  lost  in 


* In  tlie  Hist.  In.*,  a king  whtxse  name  Ls 

unfietuent,  but  whom  we  may  jn*ovUioailly 
fall  liefore  See 

HUt.  In».  1‘laU'  2,  No.  IV'.  Such  an  arningp- 
ment,  however,  ha.s  ui  reality  very  little  U) 
support  it. 

^ This  city  had  originally  the  name  name 
a<«  the  go(l  Iklits,  and  is  pt'rh;t|M  the 
of  l^leiny.  There  are  gitmiitL*  for  lielieving 
th:kt  it  wiLt  the  first  nortJierii  cipitai,  and 
that  the  Greek  traditions  of'  tlie  f<>uu<lation 
of  a great  city  on  the  Euphrati»4  by  H»*liw 
nuy  refer  to  tiiis  plait)  nttlier  tliui  to  ibthy. 
hm.  The  later  Semites  gave  to  the  dty  the 
name  of  Xlpnr^  whicli,  under  tlie  corruptel 
form  of  iV»yer,  the  ruins  retain  to  the 
present  day.  The  old  naiui'  of  Uelus,  how> 
over,  probably  long  survived  the  jierioti  of 
Semitic  supremiw  y ; and  it  inny  tliervfore  be 
conjecture  I that  the  Belidiim  gates  of  Nebu> 
chadnezsar's  city  (Her(»t.  Hi.  155*^),  were 
so  named,  because  through  them  {lamcj  the 
road  from  liabylon  to  the  city  of  IVdos. 

• See  Hi»t.  Ins,,  Plate  2,  No.  VI.,  1 and  2. 

In  the  arnuigcment  of  these  iascriptious  it 
is  doubted  w'hether  be  an 

iDdependeot  name  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  not 
ratlier  a mere  epitliut  of  Oiinpttut  or 
yuiki.  Gunytma  in  fact  is  given  in  tlai 


genend  serici  as  the  son  rather  than  the 
giTuiiUoD  of  fsini-ii  -yon.  On  further  cun- 
siJemtion,  however,  and  es|»e('ially  in  re- 
ferenoe  to  Plate  2,  No.  VT.,  2,  where  there 
is  alksidutely  no  other  group  but  that  whiidi 
is  doubtfully  reA-l  iw  imi^  to  re- 

pre,^ent  the  name  of  the  son  of 
the  tri}>)e  distinction  apjiears  preferable.  At 
the  (Miiu*  time  the  nd.atioitship  of  AiVun'i- 
(Itina  to  (hiwiHnn  remains  olwinire,  as  the 
sign  wlikdi  indiontei  hliation  L«  wimting. 

’ It  was  at  one  time  thought  th.it  as  the 
Hihylonian  leg»M»ds  exmtain  tw’o  of 

writing  tlie  name  of  the  Moon-go*!— one 
m<>}^  arch.iic  and  proper  to  Bahytouia,  the 
other  kleutical  with  one  of  the  moi(»  nirreut 
in  Assyria  to  a re*-ent  ibite — th»'  more  archaic 
inoile  might  be  asnumel  as  a 

mirk  of  siijierior  anti«{uity.  But  this  view 
is  disproved  by  an  iiwTiplion  of  Nafionidus 
at  .Vtf/Aci-,  where  tia*  priority  of  ^Vtirtim- 
in  whaop  mime,  on  tlie  alaha.ster  va.se, 
the  Moon -god  (N'ln)  U written  with  th*? 
Assyrian  group — to  in  who.se 

li.^nds  the  more  archaic  form  occurs,  b 
deikrly  establishel. 

• Tlw  student  most  !«  warned  against 
trusting  implicitly  to  the.«  readings.  In 
many  cases  wliere  variant  orthographie> 
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the  only  inscription  ■which  speaks  of  him,  wore  perhaps  not  much 
later  than  the  time  of  l^m-dufiim  and  his  descendants.  A’aram-sin, 
though  ho  only  takes  the  general  title  of  king  of  A'ijimt'  certainly 
reigned  in  Babylon,  since  not  only  has  an  alabaster  vase,  inscril>ed 
with  his  name,  been  discovered  in  the  mins  of  that  city,  but  a notice 
has  Ijeen  elsewhere  preserved  of  his  erection  of  a temple  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Sippara.' 

From  the  archaic  fonn  of  the  character  employed,  a king  of  the 
name  of  Sin-shada,  whose  bricks  are  found  in  the  great  min  tenned 
/iotcaru-h*  at  IfbrAa,  must  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of  kings,  jierhaps 
CY  en  before  Naram-sin.  In  his  time,  and  in  that  of  his  father,  whose 
name  cannot  be  phonetic.ally  rendered,  H'arka’  seems  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  no  other  geographical  title  being  found  in 
some  of  the  royal  legends  of  the  period. 

9.  Two  other  monarchs  must  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Sin  series — Rm-sin,  of  whom  a verj’  fine  inscription  has  been 
found  on  a small,  black  tablet  in  the  lesser  temple  at  Mmjheir,  and 
Zar-siii,  whose  bricks  are  also  found  at  Mugheir'  but  who  is  better 


occur  (ttf  in  the  first  element  of  thw  very 
name,  Snram-^iu),  the  prominriatioi)  can 
ancertiiinetl  poritively ; hut  it  is,  on  tl>e  otlier 
lumd,  im|K)tfsihle  to  determine  at  pre^jit  if 
the  Hnmite  t.'lialdees  iked  the  same  names 
for  tlie  goiis  as  tlieir  Semitic  succe^iiora,  and 
the  therefore,  of  jill  the  royal  names 

in  whkh  the  title  of  tl»e  Moon-goif  mtiure 
is  subjeil  to  doubt.  Judging  from  analogy, 
as  the  (’hnblees  usually  empioyetl  a sj»ccial 
group  to  repiescnt  tlte  Moon-gtid,  it  might 
tie  iDferwi  that  they  ha<l  also  a s^iecial  name 
for  the  deity  in  question,  distinct  from  the 
As-yrian  6Vn,  which  forms  the  find  element 
in  the  name  of  tSennacherih ; and,  m that 
«'a>e,  tlie  nomenclature  here  employa!  would 

throughout  erroneous.  Pending,  however, 
the  disem-ery  of  some  evirlenoe  to  show  what 
this  sfietinl  name  for  Uie  Moon*gCNt  may 
have  l*en,  it  would  he  a mere  waste  of  time 
to  suj^^t  other  reinlings  for  the  titles  of  the 
Chalda-an  monarchs. 

* Kiprat  or  Kiprat-arhat  is  a name  which 
seems  to  be  applied  in  a general  way  to  the 
great  Mesopotamian  valley.  It  may  be 
susjiectevi  to  mean  **  the  fimr  rnres " or 
“ tongues,”  and  to  refer  to  &ome  very  early 
ethnic  claasihaition.  * 

* For  the  legend  of  Kiiram-sin  on  the 
Alabaster  vase,  j«e  Hl<t.  Ins.,  No.  VII.,  and 
for  the  notice  of  his  work  at  Sijqmra,  see  the 
Ins.  of  Nabonklus,  Hist.  Ins.,  Plate  69,  col.  2, 
line  30.  From  a comjmrison  of  this  last 
passage  with  i-ol.  3 of  the  same  inscription  it 
Kei*ms  highly  prolxihle  tliut  tlic  name  of  the 
father  of  J^itiram-sin  was  S^vpi-saltiyas  (see 
col.  3,  lines  20  and  41)  for  the  temple  of 
Uhrua  in  Agana^  dedicate  to  the  goddess  of 
Agnna  of  tlie  one  passage,  is  evidently  the 
iKune  09  the  temple  of  Uhtuxa  of  Sippara, 


dedicated  to  tlic  g»wldess  Anunit  of  the  otlter, 
and  the  im  igi*  of  the  god«less  in  that  ti>mple 
which  was  originally  set  up  by  five  fatlier  of 
N‘tram’sin  is  distinctly  said  to  have  Uirne 
the  name  on  it  of  SiujH^saUiyns.  'Hie  termi- 
imtion  of  tliese  linbylonian  names  in  o.s  or 
rather  nts,  (com|».m*  i^itga-mUiyns,  Pttrrut* 
ptiriyas^  K<int-^l  miytui)  is  ideiitk-al  with  the 
Armenian  termination  in  Astevuta  for  Goil, 
Ashkenaz^  &c.,  tiius  a/iding  another  link  to 
the  ciiain  of  connexion  between  ancient  Baby* 
Ionia  and  ancient  Armenia. 

® The  Jhtraneh  mound,  which  is  tlie 
princijwil  ruin  at  Uor-tci,  marks  the  site  of 
tw’o  ancient  ChaldsDnn  temples — one  dedicated 
to  Ann,  mid  the  otlier  to  Beltis. 

® Uai7;«  was  prcd«hly  the  Flrech  of 
Genesis  (x.  10),  and  the  'Opx^ 

Greeks.  The  Scythic  monograms  which  re- 
presented the  name  of  Warltn  proliably 
merely  signified  **  the  city  ” aor* 
the  same  group  being  used  for  the  names  of 
LarM  or  Scnkerch^  .and  Ifur  or 
preceded  re-peilivcly  hy  the  signs  for  the 
sun  and  moon,  as  the  guardian  deities  of 
those  cities.  In  the  bilingual  tahh‘ta,  how- 
ever, the  phonetic  reading  of  HurnJt  is  given 
as  the  S.'mitlc  e<)uivnlent  of  tl»e  »Sythic 
monogram  for  the  city  in  question,  luid  it  is 
the  nH»re  important  to  he  thus  able  to  dis- 
tinguish positively  lietween  Hvr  and  HunJ:, 
ns  the  c?arly  Arabs  in  repeating  the  traditions 
regarding  the  birth  of  Abrnham  confounded 
I'r  with  and  left  it  doubtful  whicdi 

of  the  two  reprefcnted  the  *Opx^V  of  tiie 
Oreeks  and  the  niD'*1W  Urikut  of  the 
T.ilmud. 

* See  Hist.  Ins.,  Nos.  X.,  XII.,  and  XIX. 
In  Nos.  MI.  .ind  XIX.  it  b not  quite  certain 
th.it  the  groups  which  aie  prorbioually 
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known  as  tho  fimnder  of  the  Chahhean  city,  whoso  ruin.s  hear  at  tho 
jiresent  Jay  tho  title  of  Afm  ■'ViareiiiA 

10.  I’iissing  over  some  imperfect  names,  which  likewise  contain 
tho  element  Xis.'  we  may  next  notice  a monarch  called  J)tirrigulu:uJ 
relics  of  whom  are  found  in  many  diflerent  (piarters.  Some  niins 
to  the  eiist  of  the  river  live,  near  the  jK)int  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Euphnites,  still  bear  the  name  of  Zergul,  and  may  therefore  be 
jirobably  regarded  as  marking  tho  site  of  a city  of  his  foundation. 
Another  of  his  foundations  was  the  important  town,  whose  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  near  Baghdad,  beaiing  at  present  tho  name  of  Akkerhuf, 
and  a.scril»ed  in  the  )a;puhir  tradition  to  Nimnid.  iJurri-gaUtzu  also 
rei>aiied  temple.s  both  at  Mughtir  or  //«r,  and  at  Sippara." 

11.  From  tho  near  resemblance  of  tho  legends  of  1‘nvnapuriyus  to 
those  of  the  king  last  mentioned,  we  are  authorised  in  connecting 
very  closely  the  two  luonarchs.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to 
show  whether  one  was  a descendant  of  the  other,  or  which  of  tho 
two  was  the  more  ancient.*  Tho  bricks  of  turuapunyas  are  found  in 
tlie  ruins  of  tho  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  >knhereh'  which  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Xabonidus  is  said  to  have  l>een  repaired  by  his  orders.* 

12.  The  only  other  ancient  Chaldman  kings  whose  names  are  at 


re.ui  repie<#»nt  tW  |>ro|H»r  nam^ 

of  the  )>iit  the  iiicutiticatiou  U givea  ns 
highly  probable. 

* Tlw*  cuneiform  nnnw  of  this  city  has 
tiot  rot  UH*n  itlontihoth  nii'l  it  tlM‘roluie  iu 
rniu  to  .t(‘:irch  for  its  lepi'e.'entative  in  (iieek 
geography. — For  a <iesi;riptioii  of  the  ruins 

* Journal  of  iIm*  Itoyal  Abiatvc  SM'ietr,’ 
Tol-  XV.  p.  404. 

• The  l«>geo<U  of  the-ic  iwtnanhs  are  given 
in  I.\.,  XI.,  mitl  XX.  of  tin*  ‘HUt. 
Iim  r.’  There  is  a general  re^mhlnui-e  in 
the  g»H'gr»|)hkml  title.i  of  nil  th»*  king^  of  tlie 
Sin  nei'N^s,  hut  tlie  kleiitity  U not  ^o  I'oinjtlete 
OA  to  onuHt  t them  in  one  family  • luiiu. 

’ The  nnme  if  thi>  king  iiuy  Mn.'ionaUT 
U' comiHuetl  with  the  of  i.'te.sL'is’ft 

Aji'yruui  iUt ; not  that  tl»e  tireek  writer  am 
he  .supihtse*!  to  hnve  l4<en  lihei  tly  aaiuuinted 
with  the  title  of  ti>e  oi«l  ChaMaan  nionanh, 
hut  tlmt  in  framing  hU  <^tilogue  of  tlie 
lower  (lynaMy  of  NiiM*veh,  he  'trma  to  have 
drawn  his  names  pnmT{i4il)y  from  the  geo- 
gra)>hk'j«l  iBunem-lature  of  the  rountiy,  ami 
be  may  thus  have  |ier)>etiiat*Hj  the  title  of 
the  king  Onrri-tjahzH  through  the  city 
which  wa>  <-silletl  alter  him.  M any  rute^ 
it  am  hnnily  U*  ai'i'kleiital  that  CteshtA, 
towards  the  cIoh3  of  his  lUt,  shouM  luive  at 
Wa.d  Hve  geogntphimi  names,  viz.,  ’Apo> 
0Ti\oSt  Xd\aoStA4pKv\oSt'0<ppara7oSf  and 
*.\>tpayiin)s. 

* For  ini^criptions  Nee  No. 

XIV.,  I,  2 and  3,  nn'l  Xu.  XXI.  of  the 
* Hi.d.  Ins.’  and  alsoTlate  Oh,  cr.l.  2,  line  32. 

• The  tdgDet*rUig  of  King 

has  been  since  found  at  Ikighdod,  and  a copy 


of  the  legend  engrave<i  on  it  luw  lieen  K*nt  to 
England,  iVum  which  it  apiiears  tluit  Purna^ 
jf/iu-it/tu  was  tl»e  h»tl»er  and  tlie 

M>n.  Tlie  It^ud  is  print**.]  in  tlie  table  of 
contents  t»f  the  new  volume  of  • Historiad 
luisriptions.’ 

* The  (*hal<la*an  name  of  •'^enkerfh  » ph*/- 
netkally  given  iu  the  iastaiptions  as  L<u$n^ 
whkh  may  l<e  sup|M.<«-l  to  tiio  true  form 
Itothof  tiw  (EIlfl«ir)ofOen<ttis  fxiv.  1) 
and  of  the  Aopd^vs*  of  Herosua.  The  oM 
tJrei'k  tradition  that  Teutunu*  of  Aseyrin, 
who  sent  Memnon  to  the  .sk*ge  of  Trov,  lieM 
his  court  at  (.AjpolliKt.  II.  iv.  § .*>4), 

may  have  !ia*^l  a .similar  <irigin.  The  Arahuui 
goi-grnj.ber!*  ft»rrupte.l  the  name  to  Sam-t. 

^ There  Is  a uiutihite<l  ]wifsnge  in  tlie  in* 
acription  of  Xnl«'nidu#  (HUt.  Ins.,  Plate 
end  of  1st  and  1-egmning  of  2nd  column) 
whkh  tiD<loiihU*dly  contains  ihronoligicul 
nuinWrA,  ami  which  if  it  were  complete 
might  thus  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
the  reign  of  Punuifiuri>ins.  It  feenw  to 
wy  tluit  the  inwg}^  of  the  Snn*gud  whkh 
}*unufpufvj-fA  .Net  up  in  th»>  famous  temple 
nt  L>it'na  or  Senkereh,  remaine»l  undisturbed 
for  700  years,  when  A'^imiriV  undert*H»k  its 
restoration.  Now  Khwxiu'  is  of  aiursc  the 
Xie^ipof  of  the  (.'anon,  wh*t  oMvnded  tlie 
thnme  of  Babylonia  in  D.c.  721,  and  if  the 
numbers,  given  in  the  fragment,  aie  rightly 
applied,  would  lie  thus  kIiowh 

to  luive  live«l  in  tlie  15th  (^ntury  tt.c.  'n»* 
conjeilural  scheme  heretotore  ailopteil  for 
Babylonian  chronology  luvii  phn'e*!  him  about 
two  i'enturi6«  onrlter. 
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all  legible  on  the  monuments  hitherto  discovered, “ are  Khammurnl'i 
and  •'<amshu-itum.  The  former  has  left  memorials  in  many  places ; 
at  Siiikfiyh.  whore  ho  n^paired  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  ; at  Khahcmllia,' 
near  Baghdad,  whore  he  erected  a palace ; at  Td  Sifr,  where  many 
cloy  tablets  have  been  found  dated  from  the  reigns  of  Khamnmrahi 
and  his  son,  and  at  Babylon  itself,  where  a stone  tablet  is  sjiid  to 
have  been  obtained,  on  which  are  his  name  and  titles.*  Saimhn-Uuua 
the  son  of  Khammnrahi,  is  only'  known  from  the  Td  Sifr  tablets.* 

Id.  The  following  table  exhibits  thc.se  kings  in  their  ])rojs)sed 
order  of  succession,  with  the  approximate  dates  of  their  respective 
reigns : — 

B.n. 

2200. 


197S. 


1861. 

1800. 

17.50. 

1700, 

1650. 

162.5. 

1600. 

1575. 

1550. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch,  sixteen  kings  have  been  enumerated, 
whose  names  have  been  read  with  greater  or  less  certainty.  The 
monuments  present  perhaps  ten  other  names,  the  orthography  of 
which  is  too  imperfect,  or  too  difficult  to  admit  of  their  being 
phonetically  rendered  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  To 
this  fragmentary  list  then  of  twenty-six  monarchs,  our  present 


1.  Unikh \ K 

2.  Ilgi  (his  son)  j ‘ 

3.  Sinti-ithil-khiik  ..  ..  j 

4.  Kudui'*mtibuk  (bis  sou)  [ ab. 

5.  Arid'sin  (his  sou)  | 

0.  Ismi-Kiagon 

7.  Ihil-auu>duma  (his  sou)  1 v. 

8.  OurguuB  (his  son)  ..  * 

9.  Naram-sin  ab. 

10.  Sin-Hliada  ab. 

11.  Uim-sin ab. 

12.  Zur-siu ab. 

1.3.  Furna-puriya.s  •.  ..  ..  ab. 

14.  Durri-gainzu  (his  son) ..  ..  ' ab. 

15.  Khammurabi  1 . 

16.  Samsliu-iluim  / 


’ Several  other  names,  however,  more  or 
iinj^ierteit,  will  be  fuuud  in  the  seri^  of 
Ch:»l«hpan  kings,  gjA'cn  in  the  retvntly  puh- 
lUhetl  ‘ Historical  Ini>»riptioa<.’  No.  XVIII. 
c«'mraem«rates  a king  wh<*«e  name  legim  with 
Lifjitt  and  who  must  have  belongetl  to  the 
family  of  /swi-tl-ij/on,  as  they  are  l>oth  styletl 
“ king  of  Xisinkiiut,'*  a giMtgraphical  title 
otherwise  unknown.  In  No.  XXIU.,  1 and  2, 
it  is  doubtftil  whether  we  have  the  nan^  of 
a king  or  merely  of  a governor,  as  the  title 
eroployetl  U merely  that  of  PiiMsit  which 
does  not  usually  iodiuite  royalty.  The 
gT'Ujps  also  which  ap|iear  to  represent  the 
pro|«>r  name  in  this  legend,  are  used  in  con- 
jun<-tioQ  with  the  name  of  the  l*od  dim  as  a 
mere  honorary  title  by  king  Kfumumartt}*!. 
Hut.  Ins.,  No.  XV,,  col.  1,  line  7.  There  is 
still  another  ancient  Babylonian  king  namenl 
7Vi6i'r,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of 
SarrLinniwilas,  Plate  22,  line  84,  but  no  in- 
dependent D^murkUs  of  this  monan'h  have 
lieeD  yet  discos'ered,  and  it  is  uselem  there- 
fore U>  iipeculate  on  bb  probable  date. 


* Khaluytdha  was  traditionally  the  city  of 
Hormi's  (.'\buL-Faraj.  Hbt.  Hyn.  p.  7),  and 
was  sup{)0^ed  to  have  originated  the  name  of 
ChaUbian  (Mawoudi  in  Not.  des  Man.  tom. 
viii,  p.  l.’iS;.  It  wa.s  also  bclieve«l  to  lie  the 
KjMit  where  tin*  ark  of  the  covenant  was 
burie«l  during  the  cjiptivity  of  the  Jews  at 
Babylon  (V.wut  i«  r»>c.). 

* Tlib  tablet,  wh«h  has  lieen  lying  for 
many  years  almost  unnotked  in  tlu*  British 
Museum,  b believed  to  have  boon  brought 
from  Babylon,  but  no  authentic  amnint  of 
the  dmimstences  of  its  dbeovery  has  been 
preserve-i.  For  the  legemb  of  K htimmHrobi 
see  Hist,  las.,  No,  XV'.,  •!,  2,  and  3.  A 
mutilated  iawription  of  Khmnnvtrabi  was 
also  found  by  Moas.  Fresnel  on  a tablet  from 
Babylon,  which  b now  in  the  collection  at 
the  Louvre. 

* The  Tel  S\fr  tablets  have  not  yet  l»een 
publbhed,  nor  is  the  evklence  which  they 
<v»ntain  of  the  relationship  of  Shnm9u~Uuna 
to  K/iarnmurabi  altogether  satisfactory. 
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INCONCLUSIVE  TESTIMONY  OF  BEROSUS.  Ait.  Book  T. 


information  is  confined,  although,  as  the  interval  to  be  filled  up  is 
something  more  than  seven  centuries  (exclusive  of  the  doubtful 
Arabian  dynasty),  wo  can  scarcely  allow  fewer  than  forty  reigns  for 
the  entire  jieriod.^ 

14.  In  the  fragment  of  Benisus,  which  relates  to  this  period  of 
Babylonian  history,  it  must  be  ivmeinbered  that  two  separate  dynas- 
ties are  noticed;  the  first,  which  is  nameless,  comprising  eleven 
kings,  and  the  second,  which  is  called  Chald.nean,  coinjirising  forty- 
nine.  As,  however,  not  a single  one  of  the  royal  names  given  by 
Berosus  in  either  dynasty  has  been  preserved,*  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  whether  he  intendwl  the  separation  of  the  two  dynasties  to 
mark  an  ethnic  difference  between  them,  or  merely  to  indicate  a 
transfer  of  jaiwer  from  one  Ilaniite  family  to  another,  such  as  cer- 
tainly took  place,  in  regard  to  the  Semites,  at  a later  date,  when 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon.  As 
far  as  can  Vie  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions,  the  latter  is  the 
proper  explanation.  All  the  kings,  whose  monuments  are  found  in 
ancient  Chalilnea,  used  the  same  language,  and  the  same  form  of 
writing ; they  professed  the  same  religion,  inhabited  the  same  cities, 
and  followed  the  same  traditions  ; temples  built  in  the  earliest  times 
received  the  veneration  of  successive  generations,  and  were  repaired 
and  adonied  by  a long  series  of  monarehs  even  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Semitic  Nabonidus.’  W ith  this  evidence  of  (lie  close  connexion 
between  the  earlier  and  hater  kings,  we  are  obliged  either  to  refer 
the  whole  series  exclusively  to  the  great  ChaldaMin  dynasty  of 
Berosus,  the  third  in  his  historical  list,  commencing  n.c.  1970,  in 
which  case  it  is  difficult  to  find  room  for  the  predecessors  of  Ismi- 
daijon,  whoso  date  is  little  more  than  a century  later  (b.c.  1801)  ; or 
else  to  suppose,  which  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  two  dynasties 
of  Berosus  following  u])on  the  (so  called)  Modes,  both  belonged  to 
the  llamito  family,  and  were  equally  entitled  to  the  geographical* 
epithet  of  Chaldaran  from  the  position  of  their  chief  cities  in  tho 
plains  of  Southern  Chaldiea. 

1.0.  If  it  were  now  required  to  construct  an  ethnological  scheme 
which  should  l>e  applicable  to  ancient  Babylonian  history,  and 
should  reconcile  the  monuments  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  authority, 
the  following  would  lie  the  most  plausible  arrangement. 

About  the  year  b.c.  2'2.'!4  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Babylonia,  who  were  of  a cognate  race  with  the  primitive  colonists 


’ If  the  nmnl'ors  which  have  come  down 
to  ua  in  the  Armenian  Kuchins  u thfwe  of 
iWoKtLs  are  to  lie  truatA*«h  we  mu.'>t  Wlieve 
that  he  aAsi^ned  to  the  period  Itetween 
B.C.  and  n.C.  1518  no  fewer  than  siitr 
kinpi.  As,  however,  tliiii  would  nllttw  not 
quite  twelve  rwirs  on  an  nvempe  to  en».h 
king’s  reign,  the  hhtorical  airrectnoitf  of  tlie 
astognetl  nuraiwr  may  be  que^ttinneti. 

• The  seven  names  tif  Chaltliunn  king«, 
which  Synrellus  (p.  IG9)  gives  frtun  Afri- 
ewnus,  ronre  proltably  from  iierosus,  for  tw<» 
of  tliem,  Kvechius  and  Cliomaslielus,  were 
given  by  Polyhiator  (Euseb.  Chron.  pari  I. 


Ct  4',  undoubte>ily  from  tlmt  author.  But 
they  lielong  to  the  mythic  dynuAty  of  the 
8t>  kings  and  34,080  years,  and  lljcir  cunei- 
form representatives  therefore  must  rather 
l«  s«>ught  in  the  Pantheon. 

• A passage  on  the  Cylinder  of  Nalmnidus 
di»cover«*i  at  Muffheir  K-em**  to  Aignify  tliat 
he  found  “ in  the  annala  of  Vn^kh  and 
a notice  of  tlie  original  building  of  the  temple 
of  the  Moon-god  at  that  place,  which  he 
him-*-elf  re{tnired  and  beautified.  According 
to  the  chroiiologicrJ  sclicme  liere  followed, 
the  building  of  this  temple  must  have  taken 
place  at  least  15<X>  years  previouidy. 
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both  of  Arabia  and  of  the  African  Ethiopia,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  first  risen  into  im{X)rtance.‘  Delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Zoroastrian  Medes,  who  were  of  a strictly  Turanian  or  at  any  rate 
of  a mixed  Scytho-Arian  race,  they  rstised  a native  dynasty  to  the 
throne,  institutin;;  an  empire  of  which  the  capitals  were  at  HIiijThoir, 
at  Warka,  at  .Senkcreh,  and  at  Nitfer,  and  introducing  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  contradistinction  to  the  elemental  worship 
of  the  Magian  Modes.  In  connexion  with  this  planetary  adoration, 
whereof  we  see  the  earliest  traces  in  the  temples  of  the  Moon  at 
Miigheir,  of  the  Sun  at  Stmkereh,  and  of  Ilelus  and  Ileitis  (or  Jupiter 
and  V'enus)  at  Xitfer  and  \\  arka,  the  movements  of  the  stars  would 
be  naturally  observed  and  registered,  astronomical  tables  would  be 
fonned,  and  a chronological  system  founded  thereupon,  such  iis  we 
find  to  have  continued  uninterrupted  to  the  days  of  Callisthenes 
and  Ilerosus. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  letters,  which  Pliny  connects  with 


* Without  pretoiuling  to  traoe  up  tht*^ 
mrly  BnhrKiniarui  to  their  orijpnal  etomo 
soun'O,  then*  nre  reasoos  of  swiinc  weight  for 
mipponinp  tJiein  to  have  fr<jm  Kthiopm 

to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  fJiortly  before 
the  oponinj;  of  tlie  hhtoric  jieriod: — 

i.  Tl»e  ny>t4tiT»  of  writing  which  they 
brought  with  tliem  has  the  ciriwst  affinity 
with  that  of  Kgyjit — in  many  imlei**!, 
there  is  an  alwilute  identity  l)etwwn  the  two 
alphalteK  Thus  the  Egyptians  formed  a rude 

pamlleb*gram  for  a house  L _]♦  «nd  <3ille<l 
it  K;  while  the  Hamite  Itabylonians  a«ed 
almost  the  «\me  form,  n.  and  gave  the 

character  the  .same  phonetic  p<>wer  (in  later 
times  the  J?emites  inlnKlured  the  *ynonym  of 
hit^  ri3,  and  a thin!  equivalent,  m<i/,  as 
in  mojlern  Lek,  was  brtmght  in  fn*m  an 
Arian  soun«)j  ao<l  numerous  other  ex^tmples 
of  this  sort  are  to  l^e  found. 

ii.  In  tiie  biblical  genealt  gies,  (,'ush  and 
Mizraim  are  brothers,  while  from  the  former 
siming  Nimnid,  the  eponym  of  the  Chald.ran 
race;  the  names  indeeii  of  the  other  sons  of 
Cush  seem  to  mark  tlte  line  of  coliiuization 
along  the  soutliem  and  eastern  shoret  of  the 
Anibian  peninsula,  fn>m  the  Re«l  Sea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  E«]*hnites. 

hi.  In  regard  to  Uk*  language  of  the  pri- 
mitive Babylonian.^,  although  in  its  grnm- 
matiral  structure  it  resembles  dialecls  of  the 
Turanian  family,  the  vocabulary  is  ratlier 
Cuhhite  or  Ktiiiopian,  belonging  in  fact  to 
that  .stoc*k  of  tongues  which  in  the  se<ptel 
were  everywhere  more  or  lej«  niixwl  up  with 
tlje  ,S*niitic  languages,  but  of  which  we  have 
proUiLly  the  purest  modem  K|'ecimens  in  the 
Mtihra  of  Southern  Arabia  and  the  Ualki  of 
Aly>sinia. 

IV.  All  the  traditions  of  Babylonia* and 


Assyria  |K>jnt  to  a connexion  in  very  early 
time.s  between  Ethiopi.a,  S<uithern  Arabia, 
and  tlie  cities  on  the  Lower  Euphrates.  In 
the  j^ogniphiral  lUts  the  names  of  Mirtikh 
and  (or  M«poTj  and  Moati^)  are 

thus  sonH'tiiiM?s  conjoined  with  th<«se  of  Hur 
and  AkLad.  Tlie  buikliDg  of  Hur.  again,  is 
the  earliest  historical  event  of  which  the 
Babylonians  .H*em  to  have  ha<i  any  isigaiziiiat*, 
hut  tin?  itt*<Tiptions  MH.'m  to  reftr  t4>  a tradi- 
tion of  the  prini.TYal  leruler  by  whom  the 
Cushites  were  first  wUled  on  the  Euphrates, 
an<l  one  of  the  names  of  this  lea*ier  is  nm- 
necte<l  with  Ethiopia  in  a way  tluit  can  hanlly 
he  accidental.  As  we  observe  in  fact  with 
the  Assyrians  tlrat  tlieir  founder  Asshtir  not 
only  furnUhe^l  a name  to  their  country,  but 
was  worshipi'od  by  them  as  the  chief  god  of 
their  Panthi-on,  so  we  are  led  to  expe»;t  that 
the  deitiefi  Ijcro  who  was  revered  by  the 
Babylonians  un«ler  the  names  of  Nergal  and 
Nimrud,  and  was  mttgnired  lioth  as  the 
God  of  Hunting  and  the  God  of  War,  .•should 
also  have  the  same  name  as  the  country 
to  wliich  he  belongeil.  The  real  Tushite 
name,  tlien,  of  this  deity,  ^till  applied  hy 
the  Arabs  to  the  pkuiet  Mars,  with  which 
the  God  of  War  has  been  always  identified, 
b Mirikh  ; and  this  b the  exact  vernacular 
title  in  the  inscriptions  of  tlie  country  of 
Ethiopia,  airrupt^  by  the  Greeks  into 
Mfpdit. 

Ami,  V.  In  further  proof  of  the  connexion 
l>etween  Ethiopia  and  ClvUdieit,  we  must  re- 
member the  Greek  traditions  both  of  Cepheus 
and  Memnon,  which  sometimes  npplie<l  to 
Africa,  and  Wimetimes  to  tlie  countries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates ; and  wc  must  also 
consider  the  p*ographical  names  of  Cush  and 
Phut,  which,  altlunigh  of  African  origin,  are 
applietl  to  races  bordering  on  Clwlda^i,  both 
in  the  Bible  and  in  the  inscriptions  of  I)oriua, 
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these  priniRival  Babylonian  observations,  so  great  is  the  analogy 
between  the  first  |irincij)les  of  the  science,  as  it  appeal's  to  have 
la-en  pursneil  in  Chahhea  and  as  wo  eau  actually  trace  its  progress 
in  flg,vpt,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  assign  the  original  inven- 
tion to  a poritsl  Ix-fore  the  llaiiiite  race  had  broken  up  and  divided. 
A system  of  picture-writing,  which  aimed  at  the  communication  of 
ideas  through  the  rude  represenlation  of  natural  objects,  belonged, 
as  it  would  seem,  not  only  to  the  trilies  who  descended  the  Nile 
from  Ethiopia,  but  to  those  also  who.  perha)>s,  diverging  from  the 
same  focus,  jiassed  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Kuphnites.  In  the 
further  development,  too,  of  the  system  which  the  progress  of 
society  called  forth,  a very  similar  gradation  may  be  jiresumed  to 
have  been  followed  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  Ilamite  race,  the 
original  pictures  lieing  reduced  in  jirocess  of  time  to  characters  for 
the  convenience  of  sculpture,  and  these  characters  being  assigned 
phonetic  values  which  corresponded  with  the  names  of  the  objects 
rejtresented.  fJn  the  Egyjitian  monuments  we  thus  sometimes  find 
the  hieroglyplis  and  the  equivalent  hieratic  characters  side  by  side 
in  the  same  inscription  ; and  although  in  Chaldica  the  preliminary 
stage  has  Ix-en  almost  lost,  the  primitive  pictures  being  already 
degnided  to  letters  in  the  earliest  materials  that  remain  to  ns,  still 
there  is  fortunately  siiflieieut  evidence  to  show  that  the  process  of 
alphabetical  fonuation  was  nearly  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  Egv'pt.* 

1<>.  In  one  particular  it  is  tnte  there  is  a marked  difference  in  tho 
resjicctivo  employment  of  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  characters. 
In  the  fonuer  aljihaliet  each  character  has  but  one  single  value, 
while  in  tho  latter  the  vaiiety  of  sounds  which  the  same  letter  may 
be  used  to  expre.ss  is  quite  perplexing;  but  this  discrepancy  of 
alphabetic  employment  does  not  at^ue  a diversity  of  origin  for  the 
system  of  writing  ; it  merely  indicates  a difl'erence  of  ethnological 
classification  in  the  nations  among  whom  the  science  of  writing 
was  developed.  As  tho  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  tho  Nile  were 
essentially  one  nation,  and  used  the  same  vocabularj',  the  objects 
which  tho  liieroglyphs  repre.sented  were  each  known  to  the  people 
of  tho  country  lij'  one  single  name,  and  each  hieroghqih  had  thus 
one  single  ])honetic  value  : but  in  tho  valley  of  the  ihiphrates  the 
Ilamite  natjon  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  into  a multitude  of 
distinct  tribes,  who  spoke  languages  identical  or  nearly  identical  in 
organization  and  grammatical  structure,  but  varj-ing  to  a very  great 
extent  in  vocabulary,  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  as  there 
was  but  one  picture-alphabet  common  to  the  whole  aggregate  of 
tribes,  each  character  had  necessarily'  as  many  phonetic  valueslas 
there  wore  distinct  names  for  tho  object  which  it  represented  among 
the  dilfereut  sections  of  tho  nation." 


* Ou  a fra^nent  of  a tnbk't  rea»ntlr 

coveretl  nt  Nm«"v«"h,  funi  now  in 

Britunh  Museum,  we  Hml  9i»reral  of  the 
primitive  fomu  of  natiiml  objertis  from 
which  the  (Hinciform  charjuters  were  »ub- 
■etpiently  elaUmited. 

* Out)  of  tiie  moit  remarkable  results 


arising  fromnu  aualrsas  of  the  IL'imiU"  Cunei* 
form  nlpbattet  '»  the  evkleixv  of  an  Arian 
element  in  the  V4i.:ibulary  of  tlie  very  oarlie^t 
(wrKKl,  thii">  either  tliat  in  that 

remote  nge  theie  inuift  have  been  an  Arian 
imv  dwelling  on  tlie  Kujihnites  among  tlu* 
liaiuite  trib^,  or  tluit  \sx&  1 myself  tlxink 
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17.  To  the  dynasty  wliich  iminodiatoly  succeeded  the  Modes  of 
Berosus,  and  which  is  represented  probably  in  the  Bible  by  the  race 
of  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of  Ham,  the  two  earliest 
of  the  monumental  kings,  UriikJi  and  llgi,  may  bo  perhaj)s  assigned. 
These  kings  at  any  rate  were  the  foimders,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
those  cities  which  in  Genesis  are  said  to  have  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod.  According  to  Berosus  the  chronological  limits  of  the 
dyna.sty  are  from  B.c.  21134  to  1976,  and  the  dates  obtained  from  the 
in.scrij>tions  are  in  agreement  with  this  calculation.  At  the  latter 
date  there  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a break  in  the  line,  the 
royal  family  being  dispossessed  by  the  Chaldaians  who  seem  to  have 
emigrated  from  Susiaua  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  There  is 
no  doubt  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  all  the  evidence, 
historical  and  ethnological,  which  relates  to  this  period.  Berosus, 
for  instance,  terms  the  paramount  dynasty  which  began  to  reign  in 
B.c.  1976  •“  ChaldaBan,”  while  the  local  kings,  who,  according  to  the 
received  chronology,  would  fall  within  the  period  of  the  djmasty  in 
(jucstion,  are  stated  in  ticripture  to  have  been  subordinate  to  Elam, 
this  nation  moreover  being  placed  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  with  Asshur  and  Aram  among  the  children  of  Shem,  while 
the  inscriptions  of  iSti.saaro  to  all  ap|iearunce  Ilamite,*  like  the  early 
inscriptions  of  Chakhea.  'There  was  not  jierhaps  in  the  very 
earliest  ages  that  essential  linguistic  difference  between  Haniite 
and  Semitic  nations  which  would  enable  an  inquirer  at  the  present 
day,  from  a mere  examination  of  their  monumental  records,  to 
determine  positively  to  which  family  certain  races  re.s]iectively 
belonged.  Although,  for  example,  the  Ilamite  language  of  Babylon, 


more  proboble)  the  distinction  Ijetween  Amu, 
Semitic,  and  Turanian  tougucK  IumI  not  iieen 
develojie-l  when  picture-writing  was  first 
Uf«»d  in  C*halthta,  but  that  the  words  then  in 
in<iifiereutly  at  n suliMNpieut 
]>eritj>i,  and  under  ivrtnin  modifii.'atioiis,  into 
the  three  grtsrt  tiimilksi  among  whicii  tlie 
langiiageA  ot’  tiie  worW  wea*  dividtd.  It  w 
at  any  rate  cerUiin  tliat  the  Cuneitbrm  cha* 
raclers  have  usiuiliy  mie  Ariiia  ptwer— that 
is,  one  j>ower  answering  to  the  Ariiui  name 
ot‘  the  objet.!  repieieut«9t.  Com^tare  pur, 
“ a i»on,’*  rts  and  »*ir,  *•  a iiuui  ” Kar’ 

(Uw  primitive  nMit  being  ig  or  ir,  and  the  o 
and  n being  Hamite  pretbnuatives,  which 
were  adopted  U»th  by  i^'mite  and  Arian  na- 
tions as  radicals;  as  in  I^tin,  rtr,  vt» ; Suv». 
tu'i ; Aae-yr.,  uia,  Ac.) ; also  »n/,  **  a house 
rtM,  •* » road,”  &<•,  A:c.  To  this  it  must  be 
atlJeil  tliiit  tlie  Akhtd  tiilie,  wliu,  although 
not,  as  I believe,  tlie  primitive  colonists  of 
Babylonia,  exei'dsed  no  doubt  a very  great 
intlueiKv  on  the  vernacular  language  of  tlie 
wuntry,  were  almost  certainly  of  Turaniiui 
origin  ns  distiuguislied  from  Uie  Hamite  or 
Cusliite  stock.  It  would  seem  indeeii  that 
wl¥?n  the  Akkad  or  liurftur  first  came  down 
from  Ararat  tliey  must  have  found  a Cushite 
|K>pulatiou  already  in  {xubemiuu  of  Baby- 


lonia, with  whom  t*  a rtrtam  e-xtent  tliey 
aimUgamaUsl,  uiai  tiiat  it  is  this  double 
origin  which  giv«*  sucli  a strange  clwracter 
to  the  (*arly  ethnognijihy  of  the  country.  At 
any  rate,  although  the  great  ma.v>  of  the  phi- 
loiogiiwl  tablets  mrovered  from  tlw  Koval 
Lil>iary  at  Niner'eh  aie  mere  bilingual  v«v 
labuLiries  and  gnumnars  of  the  liuigunge> 
resjiH-tively  uswl  hy  tlie  Semitic  inhabitants 
of  .Assyria  and  tlie  Turanian  .Akkiwl  of  Baby- 
lonia, tliere  is  a not  incunaklerable  claxs  of 
triiijujxud  tablets,  the  tJiinl  or  extra  iNtlumu 
being  devoted,  as  it  would  seem,  to  tlie  pri- 
mitive Cushite  vombubuy,  w Inch  wa»  pro|ier 
to  the  I'oimtry  prior  to  the  S ythic  immigm- 
tiou.  The  gntinmaticfll  construction,  howti  er, 
of  the  earliest  liistorioU  iuscriptious  is  Acui- 
diun  nither  than  Cushite. 

* Idle  inscriptions  of  Susa  for  lb»*  inixt  part 
belong  to  tlie  SUi  century  B.C.,  the  kings 
named  in  the  i«‘geiKis  being  couteraptiriuy 
with  Seimaclierib,  Snrgon,  and  tiudr  imme- 
diate prede*e.Nsors.  Tliere  is,  iMiwever,  what 
apjieun^  to  lie  a date  in  the  long  inscription  of 
S'ttrni^yaJchimtn  on  tlie  broken  oWlisk  at 
Susa — two  set-*  of  numl<ers  occurring  which 
may  Iw  reml  as  2455  and  24t»5.  If  the^e 
Dumliers  are  really  chronologHnl,  the  era 
referred  to  w ill  lie  nearly  320U  yc.irs  u.c. 
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in  tlie  use  of  post-positions  and  particles,  and  pronominal  suffixes, 
approaches  to  the  character  of  a Scythic  or  Turanian  rather  than  a 
Semitic  tonf'uo,  yet  a large  portion  of  its  vocabulary  is  abscilutely 
identical  with  that  which  was  afterwards  continued  in  Assyrian, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  cognate  dialects,  and  the  verbal  fonna- 
tions,  moreover,  in  Hamile  Habylonian  and  in  Semitic  Assyrian 
exhibit  in  many  respects  the  closest  resemblance.  W'o  must  be 
cautious,  therefore,  in  drawing  direct  ethnological  inferences  from 
the  linguistic  indications  of  a very  early  age.  It  will  l)e  far  safer, 
at  any  rate,  in  these  early  times  to  follow  the  general  scheme  of 
ethnic  affiliation  which  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  to  lay  as  little  stress  .as  possible  on  presumed  affinities  or 
diversities  of  language, 

18.  Without  attempting  then  to  detennine  whether  the  Elam- 
ites of  2000  B.c..  who  spoke  a Ilamite  dialect  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Turanian  than  to  the  .Semitic  tonpies  of  after  ages,  were  really 
the  descendants  of  Elam  the  son  of  Shem,  or  whether  the  lliblical 
genealogy  does  not  rather  refer  to  some  ]>rimitive  race  which  had 
inhabited  Susiana  in  the  earliest  post-diluvian  period,  btit  had 
given  way  to  Ilamite  colonists  before  the  opening  of  histoiy,  we 
must  bo  content  to  know  that  the  original  Ilamite  tribes  who 
wrested  Uabylonia  from  the  Median  .Scyths  in  the  2drd  century 
B.c.  were  in  their  turn  superseded  in  power  after  2o8  years’ 
dominion  by  immigrants  from  Susiana  of  a kindred  race  who 
founded  the  great  Chalda-'an  empire  of  lierosus. 

19.  Of  the.se  immigrant  Chahhean  Elamites  t'hedor-laomer  may 
very  well  have  been  the  leader,  while  Amraphel  and  Arioch.  the 
native  kings  of  Shinar  and  Ellasar,  who  fought  under  his  banner 
in  the  Syrian  war  as  subordinate  ehiofs,  and  Tidal  who  led  a con- 
tingent of  Median  Scyths  lielonging  to  the  old  noroade  population,’ 
may  have  been  the  local  governors  who  had  submitted  to  his  jiower 
when  ho  invaded  Chaldaa.  'I’here  would  Ixj  no  historical  improba- 
bility then  in  the  h'lulur-mafmk  of  the  inscriptions  being  of  the 
immediate  family  of  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scripture.  The  bricks  of 


* Ths  ivune  which  in  our  vsrsion  of  (Jeiip- 
w ajijjftirn  a*  7VtAi/  in  ivntiere^i  in  tht*  S'pt- 
luif'iut  by  the  set-ond  letter  harmg 

Jjoen  reai  as  *1  rather  than  nwl  tJie  V bemg 
re^.tnied  as  a pittnnU.  Now  Tfmr^tjal  is 
pme  AcKKiinn  ndrnilying,  “the  grent  Chief,'* 
au«l  we  tnn  hanlly  doubt,  tlwretbie,  but  tliat 
the  D'13  of  the  Hebrew  text,  reprej^nl  the 
Akkad  of  the  inst'riptions.  The  renl  dilKculty 
then  sttiuns  to  be  to  decide  at  whnt  ]>eriod 
the  Akkiitl  immigration  into  Babylonia  ttxok 
|)buN> ; if  it  was  in  very  remote  nntkjuity — and 
tlie  occurrence  of  the  name  of  A<t»d  in  t«ene- 
ais  among  the  nties  of  Nimrod  is  stnuiglr  in 
favour  of  such  a mip|*o>.itit>n— then  tlrese 
Scythic  immigrants  may  very  well  lie  held 
t<»  represent  tlie  Zoronstrian  Misled  of  Beixwis, 
wh<»  preceded  th«’  C'haldwans,  It  is  manifest 
indeeil  that  the  Akkad  trilie  must  have  lieen 
eshiblL'lteil  in  Biibylunia  long  before  the  age 
of  the  two  earliest  monumeutal  kings  UnuM 


and  lUjiy  for  these  tnonarrhs  take  the  title  of 
“ king  of  Akkadf'  and  they  use 

moieover  the  Actndian  language  in  Uieir  m- 
gvTtptioDs,  while  the  Mibrndimite  |>osition  of 
Tidal  in  the  confederate  under  Ciwlor-Uomer 
show*  tliat  the  Tuninian  nomailes  were  at 
tluit  |»f*riod  no  longer  the  dominant  rare  in 
tlie  wuintry.  It  » propose*!  then,  iiendiiig 
further  re»«ennh,  to  kientify  the  Merles  who 
hoUl  Kwny  in  Babylonia  from  li.C.  2458  to 
Tl.'A  with  Hh*  Ii\trUur  or  Akhid  of  the  in- 
acriptions  nnd  to  attribute  tt>  thex*  northern 
colonista  the  first  civilizaHon  of  tin*  nmntiy. 
They  may  haxe  foun<l  picture  writing  alreaity 
e’^taidlslieil  among  the  primitive  Cushite  iu- 
hnbitnnts,  hut  to  tlw  Aa-iul  immip-anta  fiom 
the  Annenian  mountains  mu*t  no  doubt  l« 
asRiptod  the  Turanian  clwirai'ter  of  the 
language  whk  h prevail«l  in  1^1  ylonia,  nnlil 
gnidtudly  replaced  by  a ^mitic  dialect  from 
Assyria. 
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the  former  must  bo  considerably  older  than  those  of  Isnii-datjon,  and 
the  date  which  is  thus  obtained  is  not  long  after  tliat  ordinarily 
assigned  to  the  E.\odiis  of  Abraham.  The  title  borne  by  Kiuiur- 
mabuk  of  “ liuler  of  the  \\  est,”  if  this  be  the  rightful  rendering  of 
the  words  a/xlu  3lartit,  may  have  been  adopted  in  memory  of  his 
predecessor’s  conquest  of  Syria ; and  although  the  invocation  to  the 
Moon-god  on  the  bricks  of  JIugheir,  and  the  epithets  applied  to  the 
temple  of  that  divinity,  identify  Kmlar-mabuk  in  ]>oint  of  language 
and  religion  with  the  Hamito  raonarchs  of  Ilur,  who  both  followed 
and  preceded  him,  there  is  perhaps  sufficient  variation  in  his  legends 
fi'om  the  standard  tyj)o  to  indicate  a break  in  the  series,  such  varia- 
tion pointing  moreover  to  Elymais  as  the  country  from  which  the 
interrujition  came’.  Pending  further  research,  therefore,  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  to  assume  that  in  Kndur-mabuk,  we  have  a near 
descendant  of  the  Elamite  founder  of  the  second  Hamite  djTiasty  of 
Babylon — termed  (’haldiwan  by  Berosus  ; — and  we  may  venture  to 
assign  his  date  to  the  close  of  the  20th  century  B.c. 

20.  In  the  age  to  which  we  are  now  brought,  Semitism  as  a dis- 
tinct Ethnic  element  seems  to  have  been  fiist  developed,  the  genu 
however  in  its  crude  state  having  existed  long  previously  as  an 
integral  portion  of  Hamitism.  This  age  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  active  period  of  Semitic  colonisation.  The 
Phoenicians  removing  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Hebrew  Patriarch  marching  with  his  house- 
hold from  Chaldaia  to  Palestine,  merely  followed  the  direction  of 
the  great  tide  of  emignrtion,  which  was  at  this  time  setting  in  from 
the  east  westward.  {Semitic  tribes  were,  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, gradually  displacing  the  old  Cushite  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.*  Assyria  was  being  occupied  by  colonists  of  the  same 
Semitic  race  from  Babylonia — while  the  Aramocjins  were  ascending 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  forming  settlements  on  the  eastcni 
frontier  of  Syria.^  Even  the  expedition  of  Chedor-laomor  and  his 
confederate  kings,  although  the  force  was  composed  of  Hamite 
trilxjs,  partook  probably  in  some  degree  of  the  same  character  of  a 
migrator)'  movement,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a march 
of  2000  miles  would  have  been  undertaken,  especially  in  that  early 
age,  fur  the  mere  purpose  of  plunder. 

21.  The  dynasty  which  continued  to  rule  in  the  land  from 
whence  all  the.se  lines  of  colonisation  radiated,  is  assigned  by 
Berosus  a duration  of  458  years,  from  b.c.  1976  to  b.c.  1518  ; and 
to  this  period  may  bo  assigned  the  entire  list  of  the  kings  who  h.avo 
been  mentioned  in  these  pages  as  the  successors  of  K'lidur-mahuk. 
Little  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  inscriptions  with  regard  either  to 
their  foreign  or  their  domestic  history.  They  assume  in  their  brick 


® Kthnologei-s  am  now  apiwsl  Uiat  in 
Arabia  there  have  been  threv  <lu<tiuct  pha:^ 
ot  coUmuatioQ — tirst,  the  Ctu*hita  oivupa« 
tion,  recorded  in  CJenesw  x.  7 ; seroDdly,  the 
settlement  of  the  Joktanides,  duwrib^  in 
veiwi  26-30  of  the  same  chapter;  and, 
thirdly,  the  entrance  of  the  Iidmiaeliten,  which 
rnuht  have  been  nearly  syutiironous  with  the 


eidablitUiment  of  the  in  PalentiDc. 

^ When  the  Aram»«n.s  are  first  mentioned 
in  tlte  cuneiform  inscription*!,  about  B.c.  1120, 
they  are  found  to  be  ciettlei  along  the  banka 
of  the  Kuphrates,  from  Babylon'  to  Oarrhe- 
mbih,  and  thU  would  ap))ear  to  have  been 
their  true  habitat  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  the  A.«-yi  iaa  Empire. 
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legends  a great  variety  of  territorial  titles ; but  the  nomenclature 
belongs  almost  exclusively  to  Chaldiea  and  Babylonia.  Among  the 
names  uscil,  the  most  common  arc  Kiprat  arba,  or  the  four  races  (?)  * 

'2.  Hur  (Ur  of  tlio  (Jhaldees.  or  Mngheir.')  3.  iMrsa  (Ellasar,  or 
Senkcrcli).  4.  JJiinik  (Erech.  or  'Warka.')  5.  Kingi  Akkad  (Aecad 
of  Genesis),  fi.  Balnl.  or  Babylon  ; and  7.  Ktpur,  or  the  city  of 
Belus  (tlie  Greek  BiXCf;.  and  modem  A'ijfer').  Assyria  is  not  men- 
tioned in  one  single  legend,  nor  are  there  any  names  of  cities  or 
districts  which  can  Is?  supposed  to  Ixdong  to  that  province.  Except 
indeed  for  the  notice  preserved  on  the  Cylinders  of  Tiglath  I’ileser 
I.,  that  the  temple  of  Aim  and  Uid  at  Axithur,  or  Kileh  Shergat,  had 
been  originally  founded  by  S/iarmis-Vul,  son  of  Jsmi-dagnn'  we 
should  have  l)oen  without  any  direct  evidence  that  the  Chaldiean 
kings  had  ever  extended  their  sway  over  the  country  which  adjoined 
Baliylonia  on  the  north.  Such  an  extension  of  power  may  now  bo 
assiimwl ; but,  so  far  ns  our  present  infonnation  reaches,  it  would 
seem  as  if  ?Vssyria  during  the  long  period  of  ( 'haldsean  supremacy 
had  occu]nod  a verx*  inferior  position  in  the  pi.ilitical  system  of  the  • 
East.  The  country  was  perhaps  governed  generally  by  Babylonian 
satraps,  some  of  whose  legends  seem  to  be  still  extant;*  but  it  xvas 
not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  furnish  tlio  Chaldtcan  monarchs 
xvith  one  of  their  royal  titles. 

2'2.  The  state  of  Susiana  on  the  oj)[)cisite  frontier  of  Chaldtea  must 
also  1)0  taken  into  the  accoimt  in  estimating  the  power  of  the  great 
Haniite  empire  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  There  we  have  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  legends,  lioth  on  bricks  and  slabs,  belonging  to  a 
series  of  kings,  who.  judging  from  their  language,  must  have  been 
also  of  a Hamitc  race.  The  character  employed  in  these  inscrip- 
tions is  almost  the  same  ns  the  Hieratic  ( haldsean  of  the  early 
bricks,  but  the  langu.age  seems  to  resemble  the  Scythic  of  the 
Acluemenian  trilingual  tablets  rather  than  the  Babylonian  primitive 
( 'haldee.  I’erhaps,  if  the  Hamite  languages  really  came  from 
Ethiopia,  they  bifurcate<l  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eu]>hrates,  the 
'Western  branch  ns  it  passed  through  Babylonia  merging  into  Semit- 
ism,  while  the  Eastern  branch  spread  into  Central  Asia  through 
.Susinna,  and  bectime  devclo)>ed  into  the  various  dialects  of  the 
Turanian  family,  lliese  Cushites,  whoso  memtirx’  would  seem  to 
have  smwived  in  the  Greek  traditions  of  Memnon  and  his  Ethiopian 
subjects,  but  who  were  certainly  independent  of  the  monarchs  of 
< 'hahlma  Proper,  have  been  passed  over  by'  Berosus  as  unworthy  of  a 


" Tl»e  four  mr«  whxih  Urns  mmprwl  thp 
oarir  |Kip«lation  of  liahylonia  were  prolmMy 
H:uiiit<%  Turminu,  Arwi,  ami  Seniitir.  ami 
the  tour  kinjr^  in  xiv.  may  thw  ifr- 

th('  fmirdiHoreut  DationaJitu*^, 
Chf  !or-l;u*nwr  iieing  th*^  king  of  Sa^iana  who 
fir>t  »*Ht.'ihliNh«l  ir^uite  orCu'hit»t  roy:ilty  io 
IkUjyloniBf  Amr:ipiH>l  and  Ari<x;h,  as  Utetr 
nain»*i  jv<|i»«ctjvrly  denote,  Viuji  th<‘  lea«iors 
«*f  tin*  itmi  Arinu**,  and  Ti»l;d  tor 

I U'iag  tl»e  ciiivf  of  tlie  Turnnion 

Akknri* 


* Tni*  Shnma.*-Vui  mny  lie  thm**  pre* 

to  have  iwn  a younpT  brother  of 
w succwled  /io«w/<y*mon 
the  thruiie  of  (’hal«in?a, 

* Urk'ks  have  l>een  found  at  Ki’eh^ 

Shrrfjfit^  which  re^vtrd  tlw  nameA  and  titl« 
of  four  of  the*4?  tributary  The 

h*C>*nd>.  Of*  mi^ht  be  expoctetl,  are  ‘*f  the 
Ihihyloninii  mtiH*r  than  t>f  th<.*  A^yrmn 
ty|N‘,  aii'l  th**  Wloiig  to  the  more 

humble  cia^  of  di^uittca. 
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place  in  his  bistorical  scheme ; yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works  of 
wdiich  the  citadel  of  Susa  is  an  examjde,  or  from  tlie  extent  of  country 
over  which  the  Snsian  mon>iments  are  found,"  they  could  hardly  have 
been  inferior  either  in  power  or  civilisiition  to  the  Chaldteans  who 
ntled  on  the  Kuphrates.* 

C)n  the  subject  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  -which,  according  to 
Berosus,  succeeded  the  C’haldteans  on  the  Euphiutes,  nothing  certain 
has  l>een  ascertained  from  the  momiinents.  The  names  of  the 
Arabian  kings  given  by  S^^lcellus,  belong  in  all  probability  to  the 
first  or  mj’thie  dynasty  of  Berosus,^  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded 
a.s  determining  the  ethnic  affinity  of  the  line.  If  the  rovoluticm  of 
B.c.  1518  was  similar  in  character  to  that  of  B.c,  and  the  intro- 

duction of  a new  d\Tiasty  involved  no  change  either  in  the  scats  of 
government,  or  in  the  religion  of  the  state ; or  even  in  the  royal 
titles,  then  it  may  be  conceded  that  some  of  the  names  already 
enumerated  might  belong  to  the  family  in  question ; but  if  the 
transfer  of  power  from  the  hands  of  a Ch«lda?an  to  those  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  was  accompanied,  as  we  should  reasonably  exj^ect, 
by  the  adoption  of  an  Arabian  dialect  and  an  Arabian  religion,  then 
>ve  mu.st  believe  the  third  historical  dynasty  of  Berosus  to  be 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  unre))reseMted  in  the  inscriptions.  The 
only  legend  indeed  which  baars  such  marks  of  individuality,  as 


• Brinks  l«long:injr  to  ttw  Samian 

an<i  bfnring  Si-ythio  l«g*»iuU,  h.ive  futmd 
amid  the  ruins  of  HisJtut  (n«ir  H'iahire)  and 
Tivu^c  of  tile  Ara}«s),  .‘m*!  in  all  pro- 

Uihility  the  line  of  motmdH  which  may  l*e 
tra<’eil  aUmg  the  whole  extent  of  tl»e  e:0'tern 
chores  of  the  l*er»ian  Gulf  contain  nmllar 
relk's. 

* It  i*  i>art!cularly  worthy  of  remark 
thiit  througiiout  the  »erie.s  of  legeu<U  which 
remain  to  us  of  the  kings  of  H'lr  and 
Akhtdy  the  name  of  ChaJ'hMi  nexer  <»nre 
iivurs  in  a single  inKtsnee.  It  would 
hazanlous  to  ni«ert,  on  the  strength  of  this 
nogatire  evidence,  tluit  the  Chahheane  had  no 
exhtence  in  the  country  during  the  ag»^  in 
quedlon,  but  thus  mmh  Is  ivrtain,  that  th«*y 
conll  not  have  Us*n  the  dominant  ra*'e  at 
tlve  tinjc,  and  th:it  Ber««sus  therefore,  in 
naming  the  dynasty  Civil  lican,  must  have 

th.it  h*ira  in  a gs^^phical  rather 
th-an  an  ethnological  scivse.  Tlie  naiiK*  t»f 
Kalilai  for  the  ruling  tnlies  on  the  lower 
Kuphmtes  is  first  mrt  with  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  whirh  date  from  the  early  part 
of  the  ^th  century  U.C.  In  Jeterence,  how- 
ever, to  the  nuthority  of  Berasiis  (which  is 
snpjjortc^l  by  the  Scrijitural  notim  of  ” l*r 
of  the  Chaldees”),  the  term  Ch.al»l.Tan  is  aj»- 
plied  throughout  tht»«  notes  to  the  Cushite 
tribe  which  w &iipf)«i«ed  to  have  emigrate*! 
from  Sivsiana  to  theJjiink^  of  tire  Euphrattw 
in  the  20th  century  B.C. 

[Although  the  name  of  C'lialdtnnn  Is  never 
n>eutloueJ  in  the  earlier  uv'criptions,  it  is 


alm^wt  certain  that  it  was  well  kuow'n  to 
tl>e  Akkad  or  Armen’an  |K>pulation  of 
Babylonia,  being,  in  tact,  their  vennuailar 
title  for  the  iuh-ibitauts  of  the  city  of  //or, 
and  simply  mtMuing  ‘*tho  Moon  raiv,”  so 
caJlel  from  tlieir  sjs.vial  worship  of  the 
iiKKin.  Kh'iUi  in  the  Armenian  fantheon, 
which  was  thit  of  the  Akkad  prior  to  their 
m gnition  to  the  south,  was  thi*  some  god  as 
//»ir  in  Hamite,  Sin  in  Assyrian,  and 
Kamar  in  Arabian  mythology;  and  all 
these  n.'\me>  seem  to  have  l>een  uidifierently 
applied  t*»  the  gix'at  80uth<*m  capital,  wliere 
th*‘  Moon  goil  was  worshipjssl  by  the  X'ari- 
ous  races  who  dwelt  on  tlie  bsuiks  of  tin; 
Tigris  and  Knphrates.  tnjx*»lemns  imieeti, 
ba  he  is  quoieti  by  Lusebius,  apjie'irs  to  hax’e 
lieen  aware  that  Kamarinn,  Tria,  and 
Chabbtra  were  synonynwus  terms,  though  be 
wxs  ignorant  of  the  lunar  etymoU»gy.  Coro- 
piire  the  pv«age  in  Cory**  fmg.  p.  57 : — 
iv  rfir  Ba^oXwWar,  Kofiapiviit  Ijr 

near  X4yti¥  OupiijVo  fbeu  8«  juc^cp- 

firiy(vofi4vrir  XoASalwr  iroAit'.  k.t.A. 

See  also  Book  vii.  lokSiiv  iii.,  note  on 
§ 4.-H.  C.  li, 

* SyiKvllus  gix'es  thcj^e  kings  in  immediate 
*uc  e«i(on  to  the  seven  primitive  Chalda^ans, 
and  they  must  tlierefore,  as  it  would  seem, 
be  iuclmksl  in  the  80  mythic  kings  of  Bero- 
sns.  Two  of  the  Arabian  nanus*,  moreover, 
«jem  to  l>e  simply  Mero*lach  and  Nebo,  the 
tutelary  g<»*b  rwqxstix'ely  of  Babylon  and 
B*»r<ipjsi. — See  Cory’s  Ancient  fragments, 
p.  an. 
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may  dihtinguiKh  it  from  the  geneiul  Chaldu?an  series,  and  may  thus 
favour  its  attribution  to  the  Arabian  dynasty,  occurs  upon  a brick 
(now  in  the  British  Museum)  that  was  found  by  Kcr  Porter  at 
y/y//wr,  wiiich  was  in  all  probability  in  ancient  times  a suburb  of  the 
city  of  Babylon.^  ITjo  king,  whose  name  is  too  imperfect  to  be 
road,  is  there  called  “King  of  Babylon,”  nearly  after  the  titulary 
formula  of  the  ohl  (.'haldtean  inonarchs,  but  the  invocati»>nal  passage 
refers  to  a new  deity,  and  the  grammatical  stiueturo  of  tlic  phrases 
seems  to  dilfer  from  that  which  is  followed  in  the  other  legends. 

The  Arabians,  it  is  highly  probable,  formed  an  important  element 
in  the  population  of  the  MesojHjtamian  valley  fiom  the  earliest 
times.  Tliere  are  at  least  BO  distinct  tribes  of  this  race  named  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  among  the  dwellers  upon  the  huiks  of  tlie 
Tigris  and  Phiphrates  ; and  under  the  later  kings  of  Nineveh,  the 
YaUmr  (modem  and  the  GutftLuIa  (modern  Jundtuld)^  who 

held  the  maishy  country  to  the  south,  appear  to  have  been  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  (diuldieans  themselves  in  strength  and  numhers.* 
Offsets  of  the  s<uno  race  had  even  passed  in  the  time  of  Siiigou 
beyond  the  mountain  barrier  into  Media,  whore  they  held  a con- 
siderable extent  of  territory,  and  were  known  as  “ the  Arabs  of  the 
l];ist but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  inscriptions,  either  direct  or 
inferential,  to  show  that  the  Arab  nation  ever  furnished  a line  of 
kings  to  Babylonia,  and  the  unsup]x>rted  statement  of  Berosus  to 
that  effect  must  therefore  bo  received  with  cautiuu. 

At  the  close  then  of  the  C’haldaean  period,  or  possibly  after  an 
interval  of  Arabian  supremacy,  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred 
to  Assyria  (ab.  b.c.  1273),  and  the  new  period  commenced,  con- 
cerning which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  in  a separate  chapter, — 


P Si'S  Hist.  ins.  No.  XXII.  The  iiwcrip- 
tion  No.  XVII.  ill  tliis  series  must  also  l)e  here 
uotitjed.  Ttie  king's  name  in  this  iascription 
<nniiot  he  distinctly  rvail  uu  the  hrirk,  owing 
to  the  l«ul  eonditiou  ot'  tiie  only  s}>e<'imeQ  that 
has  U-en  yet  fonnd,  hut  tin*  grou^M  tviiaiuly 
liear  a singiilnr  nx'mhlant’e  to  a ri'yal  imnie, 
oUierwi.se  kno^Ti  hoUi  from  tlio  Inscription 
IM.  66,  No.  2,  and  from  the  fauiuas  buvian 
Inscriptiou,  not  yet  published.  The  king  in 
qnettion  was  Mero- 

dach  gives  brothei*s”),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  tie?  1st  TighiUi-Piieser  of  As- 
syria IllOj,  and  who  was  thus 

publerior,  nut  meiely  to  Cliabhuui,  but 
even  to  the  Amblm  dyiiosty  of  lierusus. 
If  UiU  idciitdicatioQ  i^tiuld  be  correi.t, 
•eriuus  doubt  will  be  Uirown  on  the  whole 
chronological  scheme  as  put  forw:ud  in  this 
e.wty ; for  the  brick  in  question,  whidi 
comes  from  Uie  I^>warieh  ruin  at  Warka,  is 
to  all  np{ieaiHUcc  of  o<pial  antiquity  with 
those  of  Khanunurabi  or  J'am  tyuriytts, 
or  even  with  thobc  of  the  Sin  series  of  kings 
who  preceded.  A fuiUier  argument  in 
favour  of  the  attribution  of  the  legend  No. 
XVII.  to  Mcrwtadi-iJdin^uJihif  the  extem- 


porary anil  aubtgonist  of  Tiglath-Pile.-^jr  I., 
is  that  Um'  fatlwr  of  tliu  king  on  the  Warka 
brick  Msuns  to  be  imiiie>t  ft'Oa-.UeruiLtch, 
and  in  Uie  Duck  fn-^riptiun  published  by 
laiyard  (Nineveh  and  Ikibylon,  {K<ge  6(KT>, 
Uie  uame  of  Babylon  in  Uie  title  given  to 
tliis  .same  k ng  IrlnfMcrviach  i*  expuaw^l 
by  tnont'grauu  which  never  apply  to  the 
city  in  question  in  Um  mrLur  recoriis  Per- 
hjijKS,  indeed,  the  ^anH‘  tiUe  is  found  with  the 
modem  leading  for  Babylon  in  tiie  doubtful 
gn>u]itt  of  line  7 of  No.  XVU.— H.  C.  R. 
1861.] 

Syucellus  has  given  a series  of  Meroilarh 
kings  at  t)»e  hea<l  of  his  Arabian  dynasty 
(Cory's  Frag.  p.  68  , and  Uw  names  we  are 
now  discussing  may  po«;ibly  Udoug  to  tiie 
same  family,  but  in  Uwt  ca.-*?  U»e  ohroDob  gy 
of  Berntms,  from  which  Syncellus  evidently 
drew,  iimst  l*e  faulty. 

* This  may  help  to  explain  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  141),  of  whicli  Josephus 
complains  (Ant.  X.  i.  § 4),  tlmt  Si'unai'herib 
was  “ King  of  the  Arubiatvt  and  Ar^yrians,” 
as  well  as  the  yet  more  remarkable  pasreige 
where  his  army  is  termed  exidusively  “the  hoat 
of  the  .IrabiAus*'  *Apafiiut'  trrftdroyy. 
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tSSAY  VII. 

ox  THE  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HLSTORY  OF  THE  GRE.\T  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 

1,  Chronology  of  the  Empire.  Views  of  Cte«ias.  2.  Opinion  of  Herodotus.  3.  Of 
Berosus.  4.  Probable  duration,  from  D.c,  1273  to  b.c.  747.  5.  Origin  of 

Assyrian  independence.  6.  Earliest  kings — Bef-lushf  KaZ-ftwA,  and 

1.  Series  of  kings  from  the  Tiglath-Pileser  Cylinder.  8.  Tiglath* 
Pileser  I.  9.  His  sou,  As.<i/iMr-6f7ai-/vt/.  10.  Break  in  the  line  of  kings.  Later 
tnouarchs  of  this  dynasty,  Afi.'^tnr^iddin-akhi  axui  his  descendants.  11.  Sarda- 
napalus  the  conqueror.  12.  His  palace  and  temples.  13.  Shalmaneser,  the 
Black  Obelisk  king.  14.  Geueral  view  of  the  state  of  Asia  between  b.c.  900 
and  B.c.  860.  15.  Syrian  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  I.  16.  His  palace  at 

Nineveh.  17.  Bhiuiut*^  Vul.  18.  Campaigns  oiShtima^- 1 w/.  19.  I'mWmM  ///.,  the 
Pul  of  Scripture  (?),  married  to  Semiramis.  20.  Geueral  table  of  the  kings 
of  the  upper  dynasty.  21.  Lower  dynasty  of  Assyria — B.C.  747  to  B.C.  625. 
22.  Keign  of  TigUtb*Pileser  11.  23.  Shalmaneser  II. — his  siege  of  Samaria. 
24.  Sargon — his  extensive  conquests.  25.  His  great  palace  at  Khorsabad. 
26.  Reign  of  Hennacherib  — his  great  ]mlace  at  Koyunjik.  27.  His  military 
expeditions.  28.  Probable  length  of  his  reign.  29.  Second  expedition  of 
Sennacherib  into  Syria  — miraculous  destruction  of  bis  army.  30.  Senna- 
cherib murdered  by  his  sons.  31.  Reign  of  Esar-haddon.  32.  His  magni- 
ficent palaces.  33.  As^tihur-htmi-pal  II,  — his  hunting  palace.  34.  Asfhwr-tmit- 
»/>,  the  Saracus  of  Berosus,  and  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greek  writers  (?) — bis 
character.  35.  Fall  of  Nineveh.  36.  Chronological  Table  of  the  kings  of  the 
lower  dynasty.  37.  Duration  and  extent  of  the  empire.  38.  General  nature 
of  the  dominion.  39.  Fre<|uency  of  disorders  — remedies.  40.  Assyria  the 
best  specimen  of  a kingdom-empire.  41.  Peculiar  features  of  the  dominion : 
(i.)  Religious  character  of  the  wars,  (ii.)  Incipient  centralisation.  42.  Cha- 
racter of  the  civilisation  — Literature  — Art— Manufactures. 

1.  In  the  acceptance  of  the  -whole  series  of  dates  ohtainable  from 
Berosus  and  ftolemy  for  the  various  dynasties  which  ruled  in 
Babylon  from  the  commencement  of  the  Chaldsean  Empire  in  b.c. 
2234  to  its  close  about  b.c.  1273,  there  is  implied  a decision  in  a 
particular  way,  of  tho  main  diflBculty  in  Assyrian  chronology — the 
question,  namely,  whether  the  long  period  of  Ctesias,  or  tlie  short 
period  of  Herodotus,  should  be  adopted  as  the  true  chronological 
basis  of  that  coimtry's  history.  Reasons  have  been  already  given 
for  distrusting  Ctesias  on  most  points  where  he  is  the  solo  authority 
and  in  this  particular  matter  they  are  strengthened,  at  once  by 
internal  evidence  of  falsity  in  this  part  of  his  history,  and  by  the 
external  test  of  entire  disagreement  -with  tho  most  authentic  sources 
of  information.  The  long  date  of  Ctesias  is  irreconcilable  with 
Scripture,  at  variance  with  the  monuments,  and  contradictory  to 
tho  native  historian  Berosus,  whose  chronological  statements  have 
recently  received  such  abundant  confirmation  from  the  course  of 
cuneiform  discover}' ; it  was  connected  in  his  writings  with  a forged 
list  of  between  thirty  and  forty  kings,  whose  names  for  the  most 


‘ See  the  Introductory  Eeny,  cb.  iii.  pp.  61-C3. 
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part  betray  their  unreal  character  ;*  and  it  is  entirely  devoid  of 
continuation  from  any  really  indopendeiit  writer.  It  may  therefore 
safely  l>e  discarded  as  a pure  and  absolute  fiction  ; and  the  shorter 
chronology  of  Herodotus  and  Berosus  may  Ik;  followed.  The  scheme 
of  the.se  writers  is  in  tolerable  harmony  with  the  Jewish  records, 
and  agrees  also  sufficiently  well  with  tlie  r^ults  at  present  derivable 
from  the  inscriptions. 

Let  it  bo  assumed  therefore  that  the  first  great  dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kings  covered  with  their  reigns  a sjiace,  not  of  l:ilK>  years  (as 
C’lesias  declared’),  but  of  f)20,  or  (more  exactly)  of  620  years,  as 
Herodotus*  and  Berosus’  testified.  It  must  in  the  next  jilace  bo 
determined  from  what  jK>int  these  520  years  arc  to  commence. 

2.  The  general  want  of  exactness  in  the  chronological  data  fur- 
nished by  Herodotus  has  bi'cn  already  noticed.'  Here  as  elsewhere 
his  numbers  are  incomplete,  and  we  cannot  do  more  than  aj>proj:i~ 
mate  to  the  opinion  which  his  researches  led  him  to  entertain  on 
the  subject.  As  it  hap]iens,  however,  that  in  this  ca.se  he  furnishes 
us  with  several  distinct  bases  from  which  to  calculate,  and  as  calcu- 
lations founded  on  these  various  bases  lead,  one  and  all,  to  very 
nearly  the  same  conclusion,  wo  may  feel  tolerably  certain  what  the 
view  w.as  which  ho  really  held,  though  it  is  nowhere  distinctly 
cxi>rossed  in  his  extant  writings.' 

Herodotus  evidently  connected  in  his  own  mind  the  foundation 
of  the  Lydian  and  the  Assyrian  monarchies.  Had  tlie  name  of 
Kin>is,  or  that  of  Belus,  occurred  singly  and  separately  in  the 
genealogy  of  Agron,  we  should  not  perhajjs  have  been  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  Ninusor  the  Belus  of  other  historical  writers 
was  intended.  But  the  occurrence  of  both  names  in  combination 
in  that  remarkable  list,'  removes  all  reasonable  doubt  ujion  this 
])oint,  and  makes  it  morally  certain  that  he  intended  to  represent 
Agron,  the  first  Lydian  king,  as  the  son  of  the  Ninus  who  was 
the  mj'thic  founder  of  Nineveh.’  Now  it  has  been  already 


* Tho  Ar'uin  names  of  Arias  Xrrxts,  Am- 

rmiitthrofi  or  Armmnitlires  Mitlira-us  &*'.» 
fi'.o  have  bttle  basines!^  in  a list  of  Ati^yrian 
mouan'h.<  out  of  placv  are  tlw 

(ireek  nam<»  of  Amyiita^  and  Uaothcaes. 
Still  more  plainly  lirtitions  are  the  p'o- 
jfraphic  apjiellntiveK — Aralidliis  Chalaiis 
l)pnjrlns  Ujihratspus  and  AtTHganes,  {See 
l-Xsiiy  vi.  § 11,  not*;.)  [It  Haa  recently 
lieeri  AAM-rteil  that  was  iotlebted  for 

tlie  greater  miniber  of  his  names  to  a Per- 
sian Pharmaatiiein,  as  they  represent  for  the 
most  |Kirt  well-known  Oriental  drugs ; hut 
an  im{M»<tnrr>  of  tliis  sort  M't.ms  aim<e>t  too 
gro«w  for  lielief. — H.  C.  K.] 

* (X  Sic.  ii.  21,  where,  however, 
the  MSS.  give  tlie  numlmr  of  years  as  l.'»«50 ; 
hut  ihu  is  to  lie  corrected  from  SjmvUus 
(ji.  3.VJ,  ('.)  .and  Agathias  rii.  'J.'i  . 

* Herwl.  i.  95.  * Beros.  Fr.  IK 

* Intm-imtory  K.'*i.ay,  ch.  iii.  p.  89. 

^ No  doubt,  did  wu  potitesa  tiie  **  AA»yriiui 


Hi.'itorT  of  Heroilotus  '^see  note*  on  Btx>k  i. 
ch.  lO'i),  we  should  not  lie  led  to  form  con* 
jetlures  or  calcuhatioas  (>n  this  |x>int..  Few 
of  the  ravng*«  of  time  are  so  deeply  to  lie 
lamented  a.s  the  aimo»t  toUl  loss  of  this  in- 
Tnluable  work. 

**  Henxi.  i.  7.  (Corop.  Kssay  i.  § 7.) 

* A'lw  apjwars  to  have  Isx'n  synonyuioini 
in  live  Scytliic  of  Babylon  with  ifei  in  the 
Semitic  of  A^^yiia,  tioth  terms  signifying 
geiu'rally  “ a lonl,”  and  bring  applieil,  with 
some  Rjiecific  mmlifi*ntive  adjunct,  to  several 
of  the  goihi  of  the  Pautlieon.  . There  are 
ai.>o  Mime  groun<is  for  connoiting  A<jnm 
with  the  otlier  two  names,  and  for  supposing 
it  to  h.ave  l<een  a title  of  IWl-Menshwii,  inas- 
much as  thr*  gn^al  mound  of  IValiel  (Kich*s 
Mujcilibeh)^  which  we  km>w  from  tin*  in- 
Si*riptioo.s  to  have  lH*«'n  a tcui]>le  dedicated 
to  MensLich  by  Nehucha«lnf/.2ur,  litwrs  in 
tlie  early  TaJmtnlic  writings  tlx*  remarkable 
desiguatiou  of  Tei-Ifitgrunie^,oT  tliu  Mound 
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shown  ‘ that,  according  to  the  views  of  IlerMotus,  Agron  mounted 
tile  throne  in  about  the  year  b.c.  1229.  Ninus,  therefore,  his  father, 
should  have  begun  to  reign  a generation  earlier,  or  b.c.  1202.* 
Thus  the  .520  years  would  appear  to  have  e.\tended  (in  the  mind  of 
Herodotus)  from  about  b.c.  1202  to  b.c.  742. 

Again,  Herodotus  makes  the  520  years  end  with  a revolt  of  the 
Medes,  preceding  by  a certain  space  of  time,  which  is  not  defined, 
the  estiiblishment.  of  the  Median  monarchy  under  Deioces.  This 
last  event  he  placed  228  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or 
B.c.  708.*  If  we  allow  a generation  for  the  uncstimated  interval 
which  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  intimates  to  have  been  of  some 
considerable  length,*  we  are  brought  to  almost  exactly  the  same 
result  as  that  alrea<ly  obtained ; since  the  520  years  would  on  this 
view  come  to  an  end  in  b.c.  741,  and  would  consequently  commence 
in  b.c.  1261. 

Further,  w'o  are  told  by  Herodotus  in  his  Babylonian  history, 
that  Semiiamis,  who  is  described  as  a Babylonian,  and  not  an 
Assyrian  queen,  lived  “ five  generations”  before  Nitocris,*  whoso 
reign  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  seems  to  represent  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar."  If  then  we  count  back  four  Herodotean  gene- 
rations* (133  years),  from  B.c.  604.  which,  according  to  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  was  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  brought 
to  B.c.  737,  as  a time  when  Babylonian  independence  had  com- 
menced, and  the  Great  Assyrian  Empire  had  consequently  come  to 
an  end.  From  this  it  would  result  that  Herodotus  placed  the  close 
of  his  520  years  at  least  as  early  as  B.c.  737,  and  their  commence- 
ment at  least  as  early  im  b.c.  1257. 

From  these  three  separate  and  independent  Notices  we  may  con- 
fidently conclude  that  Herodotus  believed  the  Great  Assyrian 
Empire  to  have  been  founded  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  before  our  era,  and  placed  its  dissolution  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century. 

3.  Borosus,  as  reported  by  Polyhistor,'  terminated  his  period  of 


of  Apron,  Tho  Utih,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  i<lentified  in  the  inscriptions  either  as  a 
title  or  epithet  applying  to  Merotkich.— > 

[a.  C.  U.] 

> See  Kswy  i.  § 3. 

^ l>r.  BnindU  assumes  that  Ninwi  wouM 
be  pLicetl  by  Herodotus  52  years  Itefore 
Agron,  liecHiise  that  was  the  number  of 
y««*h  a^igneti  to  tin*  reign  of  N'inus  by 
i'tesias  (Her.  Aasyr.  Temp.  Kmcnd.  p.  3y. 
But  tlwre  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing tliat  Ctesias  and  Herotiotus,  who  dif- 
fered in  altnofit  ail  tla^ir  dates,  would  have 
agreed  in  this. 

^ Cf.  Kssay  iii.  § 7,  note 

* The  Me<lt«  first  e.tperieui«  for  some  con- 
siderable time  tlw  eviU  of  aiuvrchy — l)eioces 
' then  sets  himnicif  to  get  a oharucter  for 
jufitice — he  sutvewLs  after  a w’hile — is  nvule 
judge  in  his  village— hb*  fame  grows — by 
degretjs  he  becomes  the  arbiter  of  nil  quar- 


rels tliroughout  Media*— he  holds  this  office 
for  «»>me  time — then  r«»igti*> — anaivhy  on<» 
m(»re  follows — ^d  Iwlng  found  intolerable, 
the  kingdom  is  at  estublislied.  All 
tlK*?<'  chiinges  put  together  seem  to  require  a 
tolerably  long  spu-e. 

* Herui,  i.  184. 

* J*iito<Tis  is  the  W'ife  of  a Labynetiia, 
who  probably  represents  NebuchiMlnezzor 
himself ; and  Henid«»tu8  jierhaps  regaixls  her 
as  re’gning  Itoth  conjointly  with  him  and 
al?K>  after  his  dec'case.  Her  grwit  works  in- 
dicate a long  and  prosperous  rc'gn,  such  as 
no  monnreh  enjoyed  Wtwceu  Nebucluulnezjutr 
and  NnlMiiiidus. 

^ Henwlotus  always  reckons  inclusively, 
and  would  thi*refore  only  place  thref  genera- 
tions between  the  death  of  Seminimis  and 
the  licginuing  of  the  reign  of  N itoiT». 

* See  his  Fragments  in  Muller's  Fragm. 
Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  503,  Fr.  11. 
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526  years  with  tlio  (fccession  of  Phulus  or  Pul,  whom  Eusebius 
identifies  with  the  Pul  of  Scripture.*  The  date  of  Pul  is  deter- 
mined by  the  synchronism  of  Menahem,*  to  about  B.c.  770-760. 
If  Polyhistor  then  has  rightly  reported  Berosus,  he  would  Si*em  to 
have  placed  the  rule  of  his  fii-st  Assyrian  djmasty  about  a genera- 
tion earlier  tlian  the  time  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  his  Great 
Empire.  It  may  be  doubted  however  whether  Polyhistor  has  not 
misreported  Berosus,  or  Eusebius  misreportod  Polyhistor.  There 
is  a considerable  amount  of  important  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  the  scriptural  Pul  was  the  last  of  a dynasty.*  And  it  is  very 
possible,  or  rather  very  probable,  that  Berosus  really  represented 
him  in  this  light,  and  included  his  reign  in  the  526  years  of  his 
seventh  dynasty.  In  this  case  the  chronological  views  of  the  Grecian 
and  Babylonian  histonans  must  have  agreed  very  closely  indeed,  for 
PuPs  reign  seems  to  liavo  teniiinated  at  B.C.  747,*  the  date  so  weU 
known  in  Babylonian  history  as  the  “ era  of  Nabonassar.’*  Berosus 
may  therefore  not  have  differed  from  Herodotus  by  more  than  five 
or  six  years  for  the  termination,  and  eleven  or  twelve  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  the  greater  difference  in  the 
latter  case  being  consequent  ujx)n  the  use  by  Herodotus  of  a round 
number.  And  it  cannot  but  be  8usi>ected  that  the  entire  disagree- 
ment, so  to  call  it,  might  have  disappeared,  had  Herodotus  in  his 
**  Muses  ’*  condescended  to  greater  preciseness,  or  had  we  still 
possessed  that  other  work  of  his,  in  which  he  expressly  treated  of 
the  “ History  of  Assyria.’* 

4.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  520 
or  526  years  of  these  two  w-riters  are  to  be  counted  back  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century ; and  the  probable  starting-point 
is  the  well-known  historical  era  at  which  Babylcm  established  a 
quasi  independence,  viz.  b.c.  747,  the  “ era  of  Nalx)nassar.” 

5.  Concerning  the  origin  of  Assyrian  independence,  nothing  can 


* Chron.  Can.  I.  v.  p.  1ft,  ©fl.  Mni.  It 

is  ctirious  to  Hnd  i*ul  **  king  of'  the 

ChahltTons  '*  (Chalihtonim  rt*gem),  wlK>n  he 
wiLs  milly  as  Assyrian  monandi.  i‘erlui|is 
Polyhistor  here  too  mwrej>orted  hU  au- 
thority. 

* 2 Kings  IV.  19.  Aor<»nling  toCUnhai, 
Menahoni  reigned  trem  B.C.  77n  to  B.c.  7G0 
(K.  H.  Yol.  i.  |>p.  325-0>,  I do  not  con- 
si^ler  that  the  Scriptural  tLittw  can  be  fixiHl 
with  minute  accuracy,  or  tliut  tlie  nutnljers 
have  alway.s  cuuie  down  tn  us  uncorruple*! ; 
hut  there  is  no  reasou  to  doubt  Uuit  Meua- 
hem  reigned  nearly  at  tiiis  fieriod. 

* Bion  an«i  Polyhistor  ]ilaced  tin?  extinc- 
tion of  U»e  line  of  Nidus  under  livUds 
CAgath.  ii.  2o,  p.  119),  who  is  undoubtedly 
IIh-  Beluchufi  of  Synrelliw  an<I  Kuseiiius. 
TWy  iiaid  that  he  was  smx^ifsl  by  liel^ 
taras  (iu  whowe  name  ra:iy  |>erlMijw  lie  traci*)! 
tin?  Mh-ood  element  of  T'glath-Pi}e<*r),  and 
that  the  crown  <'ontiniKsl  in  his  family  till 
Sftrdaua|ialus 


yirti  §ets  it  XapZaydwaXov. 

Ag:ith.  ut  supruy.  Thus  they  knew  of  only 
one  gr«»t  change  of  dynasty  iu  .Assyria,  and 
they  pkiced  it  immediately  after  Belens,  or 
Beloc'hus.  Is  the  monuments  Tiglnth- 
Pileser,  who  is  almost  certiinly  the  suixeswr 
of  l*ul  (see  2 Kings  xv.  19-29^,  oniiU  to 
reixutl  the  name  of  his  father,  a sure  indica- 
tion that  he  was  the  founder  of  a new  dy> 
na>ly.  For  further  evidence  on  thia  pviiut 
see  the  letter  of  Sir  H.  Kawliusoo  in  the 
AUjeuieum,  No.  1377.  • 

* Tight  til- nkser  records  his  taking  tri- 
bute from  .'^maria  »n  his  eighth  year  (vide 
infra,  p.  3H4).  Now  thU  event  apjiesirs  to 
have  precedel  by  a very  short  inten'al  the 
conspiracy  of  Ritshea,  which  seems  to  be  ro- 
lat«<i  as  its  result  (2  Kirgs  xv.  30).  Hushea‘» 
consjiinuy  was  in  B.C.  737  or  738  (ninton’a 
K.  H.  Tol,  i.  p.  320,  A]>p.y,  If  we  pl:u» 
the  invasion  of  Tiglath-Pileser  two  years 
earlier  (B.C.  740j,  tlw  first  of  Tigiath-Pi- 
leser  would  be  B.C.  747. 
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be  said  to  be  known.  We  seem  to  have  evidence  of  the  inclusion 
of  Assyria  in  the  dominions  of  the  early  I5.abylonian  kings,  but  the 
time  wlien  she  shook  oft’  this  yoke  and  became  a free  country  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  can  only  bo  very  rouglily  conjectured.  I’cr- 
haps  it  is  most  probable  that  during  the  troubles  caused  by  an 
Arabian  concpiest  of  Chaldasi  and  Babylonia,  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  the  Assyrians  found  an  ojiportunity  of 
throwing  off  their  subjection,  and  establishing  a separate  sove- 
reignty. However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  any  nite  clear  that  about 
the  year  b.c.  1273,  Assyria,  which  had  previously  been  a com- 
paratively unimportant  country,  became  one  of  the  loading  states 
of  the  East,  possessing  what  Herodotus  not  imjuoperly  tenns  an 
Empire,*  and  exercising  a paramount  authority  over  the  various 
tribes  upon  her  Ixirders.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  appears  to  have  been  at  Asshur,  the  modem  Kileh-Sherr/hat, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  sixty  miles  south  of  the  later 
capital,  Nineveh.  At  this  j)laco  have  been  found  the  bricks  and 
fragments  of  vases  bearing  tlie  names  and  titles  of  (apparently) 
the  earliest  kno^vn  Assyrian  kings,  as  well  as  bricks  and  pottery 
inscril>ed  with  the  names  of  satraps,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  the 
country  during  the  time  of  Babylonian  ascendancy.*  This  too  is 
the  city  at  which  SImmas-  Vtil,  the  son  of  the  Babylonian  king, 
Jsmi-ttiiyun,  erected- (about  b.c.  18-b))  a temple  to  the  gods  -lm< 
and  \‘ut so  that  it  may  with  much  prolmbility  be  concluded  to 
have  been  the  capital  during  the  whole  jKjriod  of  the  Babylonian 
dominion. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  first  kings,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  alto-  ' 
gether  the  fables  of  Ctesias  and  his  followers.  Ninus,  the  mythic 
founder  of  the  empire,  and  liis  wife  Serairamis,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  real  historical  personages,  nor  indeed  as  belonging  to 
Assyrian  tmdition  at  all,  but  as  inventions  of  the  Greek  writers.^ 
The  Babylonian  historians,  as  we  are  told  by  Abydenus,'  ignored 
altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  monarchs.  The  earliest  knoAvn 
king  of  Ass3'ria  is  a curtain  lid-lash,  who  is  the  first  of  a con- 
secutive scries  of  four  monarchs,  proved  by  the  bricks  of  Kileh- 
Hherghat  to  have  borne  swaj’  in  Assyria  at  a time  when  its  con- 
nexion with  Babjdonia  had  not  long  ceased.  These  kings,  whoso 
names  are  rotel  very  doubtfullj'  as  liel-lush,  Fudd,  Vul-lush,  and 
•ihalma-sar,  or  Shabm-ris,  and  who  take  the  title  onh'  assumed 
by  independent  princes,  may  po.ssibly  Ije  actuallj'  the  earliest  of 
the  entire  series,  and  in  that  case  would  l)e  likely  to  have  covered 
with  their  reigns  the  space  between 'b.c.  1273,  and  b.c.  1200.’  No 


^ Herod,  i.  95. 

® Supra,  ri,  § 21,  nole^ 

* I Kid.,  § 2,  mid  § B.  [Then?  is 

no  {MMitive  eviiieDte  that  the  of 

KU<h~Shertjkat  is  the  aume  with  the  /rmi- 
da>jon  of  Mugheir^  hut  tht*re  ii  muth 
t*)  rendor  the  ideutiticatiou  probable. — 
II.  C.  \{.] 

^ Couceraujg  the  word  Ninus,  see  above, 
pnge  370,  note  No  real  connexion  exbta 


U-tween  this  nnine  and  the  Scriptural  Nim- 
rotl.  Semiramis  is  a poasihle  name  for  nn 
A«>yruui  i/uei'n ; but  the  only  known  Senii* 
ramis  of  As^^yrian  history  is  the  wife  of  VuJ- 
lusli  III.,  whose  tlate  corresptmtls  fairly 
enough  with  that  of  the  Semiramis  of  Hero* 
dotua.  (Vide  infni,p.  382.) 

• Fr.  11. 

® The  legefuls  of  these  kings  have  Iwn 
published  in  the  new  series  of  Uhtish  Mu*> 
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historical  events  can  be  distinctly  assipicd  to  this  period.'  The 
kings  are  known  only  by  their  legends  upon  bricks  and  vases, 
which  have  been  found  at  but  one  single  place,  viz.,  Kileh-Sherghat, 
and  which  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  archaic  type  of  the 
writing,  and  the  intermixture  of  early  llabylonian  forms  with  others 
which  are  purely  Assyrian.  It  is  on  this  ground  esjiocially  that 
they  are  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  the  empire,  when  traces 
of  Babylonian  influence  might  lie  expected  to  show  themselves; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  may  pomdhly  belong  to  a time 
about  150  years  later,  when  Babylonia  once  more  made  her  power 
felt  in  Assyria,  a Chaldsesin  monarch  defeating  tlie  Assyrians  in 
their  own  country,  and  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  Babylon  tho 
sacred  images  of  their  gods.* 

7.  The  series  of  kings  which  is  probably  to  be  placed  next  to  tliis, 
consists  of  six  monarchs  forming  a continuous  line,  and  reigning 
from  about  B.c.  1200  to  ii.&  10.50,  the  crown  during  this  jteriod  de- 
scending without  a break  from  father  to  son.  Of  these  kings  the 
names  of  tho  first  five  are  recorded  on  tho  famous  h'ileh-S/iergfuU 
cylinder,’  tho  earliest  document  of  a purely  historical  character 
which  has  as  yet  been  recovered  by  the  researches  purstted  in 
Mesopotamia.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  fifth  king  of  this  series, 
records  on  this  cylinder  his  own  annals  during  the  first  five  years 
of  his  reign,  concluding  his  account  by  a glorification  of  his  an- 
cestors, whom  ho  traces  back  to  tho  fourth  degree.  The  few 
pirticulars  which  aro  given  in  this  slight  sketch,  form  almost  the 
whole  that  is  known  at  present  of  tho  kings  in  question,  whose 
names  it  is  proposed  to  read  as  Asshnr-daJia-il,  Mutaggil- 

nabii,  and  Asshnr-ris-ilim,  Of  the  first  of  these,  whose  name  is  even 
more  than  ordinarily  uncertain,  it  is  related  that  he  was  " tho  king 
who  first  organised  tho  country  of  Assyria,”  and  •*  establishetl  tho 
troops  of  Assyria  in  authority  from  which  expression,  as  well  as 
from  his  being  the  last  monarch  in  the  list,  he  may  perhaps  bo 
fairly  viewed  as  tho  founder  of  the  line,  and  possibly  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  llis  son,  Asxhitr-<lalui-tl,  besides  “ holding  tho 
sceptre  of  dominion,”  and  “ ruling  over  the  j>eople  of  Bel,”  is  only 
said  to  have  “ obtained  a long  and  prosperous  life.”  Later,  however, 
in  tho  same  inscription,  it  is  mentioned  that  this  king  took  down 
the  great  temple  of  .Ann  and  Vul  at  h'ileh-Sherghat,  wl^h  was  at  the 
time  in  an  unsound  condition.*  Of  the  third  king.  Mutaggil-unbu, 
nothing  more  appears  than  that  he  “ was  established  in  strength  in 
tho  govenimcnt  of  Assyria;”  but  of  tho  fourth,  Asshur-ris-Uim,  tho 
father  of  Tiglath-l’ileser  I.,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was,  like  his  sou, 
a conqueror.  Asshar-ris-Him  is  “ the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of 


*imi  Ciiwiform  Itutcriptions  eilitwJ  hy  Sir 
H.  n.  6,  Son.  III.  HUti  IV. 

^ A king  i*futlmitnH~sarf  or  Shat* 
manu*ria  I'/'Wpy,  Siudmano^r  ?),  » meii- 
Uoncij  OK  tlM*  founder  of  (J^abth  (AVmrwi)  in 
a lat*’  inwiriptioii.  Thw  may  {wrhafi^ 
tlie  4th  monardi  of  the  Kileh-Sherghat  series, 
wh'ise  uaine  is  atinostt  though  nut  t^uitc,  the 
same. 


* Supra,  K.fisay  vi.  § 2,  note 

• Of  UiLs  cylinder,  or  to  speak  more 
rtritrtly,  ot.'tiigonAl  pri-Mn,  nevenU  duplicat«i 
have  been  found,  Uhi  in.«.riptioD  being  tho 
Name  on  ai)  with  utiiin|iort4mt  variatinus. 
See  the  new  Britiidi  Museum  series,  i"latoa 
9 to  U). 

^ See  Ktvsay  ri.  § 2,  note 
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foreign  countries,  he  who  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian  (?) 
world” — expressions  which  are  no  doubt  exaggemted,  but  w'hich, 
contrasted  with  the  silence  of  the  inscription  with  respect  to  any 
previous  conquests,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  this  monarch 
who  first  began  those  aggressions  Upon  the  neighlx)uring  nations, 
which  gradually  raised  Assyria  from  the  position  of  a mere  ordinaity 
kingdom,  to  that  of  a mighty  and  flourishing  empire.* 

8.  'Phe  annals  of  Tiglath-lMlesor  I.,  which  furnish  this  account  of 
his  ancestry,  extend  (as  has  been  already  obsei^’od)  over  the  space 
of  five  years.  During  this  period,  besides  rebuilding  the  temple, 
which  00  years  previously  had  been  taken  dowm  by  his  great- 
grandfather, he  claims  to  have  extended  his  conquests  over  a large 
part  of  Cappadocia,  over  Syria,  and  over  the  Median  and  Armenian 
mountains.  In  Cappadocia,  and  the  region  intervening  between 
that  country  and  Assyria  Proper,  the  enemy  against  which  ho  has 
to  contend  is  the  people  called  Nairi,  This  nation  was  at  the  time 
divided  into  a vast  number  of  petty  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief, 
and  was  con(iuered  in  detail  by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  S^Tians, 
or  Aramocans,  whom  he  .sulKlued,  dwelt  along  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  from  Tsnkha  (the  Shoa  of  Scripture*),  which  was  on  the 
confines  of  Babylon,  to  Carcheniish,  which  was  near  the  site  occupied 
in  later  times  by  the  city  of  or  Ilierapolis.  llio  Armenian 

luountains  appear,  as  in  the  later  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  under  the 
name  of  Muzr  (Misraim),  thereby  perhaps  corroborating  the  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus  as  to  the  connexion  of  the  Colchians  with  the 
Egyptians.  The  date  of  tlieso  wars  is  capable  of  being  fixed  with 
an  approach  to  accuracy,  by  the  help  of  a rock-inscription,  set  up 
by  Seunacherib  at  Bavian,  in  which  a Tiglath-Piloser,  whom  there 
is  every  reason  to  regard  as  the  monarch  whose  acts  we  are  here 
corrsidering,^  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  Assyrian  throne  418  years 
before  SennacboinVs  10th  year.  As  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  falls 
certainly  towards  the  close  of  the  8th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century^  we  may  confidently  assign  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  12th  century  b.c.  This  date  accords  satisfactorily  wdUi 


* Tho  following  is  n translation  of  the 
^nealopi'jil  portion  of  this  imp*)rtant  docu- 
nK*nt : — 

**  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  illa^tricms  prinoe, 
whom  Asshur  an»l  Hen  ules  have  exnlt4xl  to 
tiie  utm<wt  wishes  of  hU  heart,  who  has 
pursued  after  t)ie  euemi<!S  of  Asshur,  and 
lias  &ubjiig>iteii  all  the  earth — 

“ The  son  of  Asshur-ris-ilim,  the  powerful 
king,  tlw  8uli<luer  of  foreign  countries,  he  who 
has  re<luce4  all  tlte  lands  of  the  Magian  (?) 
world — 

“The  gramlson  of  Mutaggil-nabu,  whom 
Asshur  the  great  lord  ai<ie<i  aevunling  to  the 
wishes  of  hU  lieivrt,  and  eshihllnlie*!  in  strengtli 
in  the  gr»vemmeut  of  Awyria — 

“ The  glorious  oflf^ring  of  Asshur-daha-il, 
who  Iwld  the  si-pptre  of  dominion,  and  ruled 
over  the  |iwple  of  Bel,  who  in  all  the  works 
of  hts  hands  and  the  deeds  of  bis  life  placed 


his  reliance  on  the  great  gods,  and  thus  ob- 
tain**<l  a prosjterous  .md  loug  life-— 

“ The  belovoil  son  of  Nini]*-pal-kum,  the 
king  who  first  orgunbeil  the  country  of  As- 
syria,” &c.  &i*. 

* blcekicl  xxiii.  23.  Com|«ire  also  the 
Shuhite  of  the  lh«»k  of  Job  and  the  Sohene 
of  the  Peiitingeriiio  Tabl^  which  adjoins  on 
Babylonia, 

^ M.  Oppert  reganls  the  TigLith-Pile«r 
of  the  Bavian  inM-ription  as  a diflerent  inon- 
ait‘h  from  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of  thet'herghat 
Cylinders.  lie  gives  the  suoc«»«ioQ  thus:— 
Tiglath-Pileser  1.,  SankuMpains  I.  (A-«Aur- 
Tiglath-Pileser  11.,  &c.  (Happort 
h SOD  Excelleiu-e  lit.  le  Ministre  de  I'lnstriK'- 
tion,  p.  43.)  But  there  are  no  grounds  for 
this  distinction,  which  is  at  any  rate  purely 
conjectural. 
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tho  discovered  dynastic  lists,  and  the  supposed  era  of  the  foundation 
of  the  nionarcliy  ; for  allowing  tho  eight  kings  anterior  to  Tiglath- 
I’iloser  I.  to  have  reigned  twenty  years  apiece,  which  is  a fair 
average,  and  taking  ii.c.  1273  for  tho  first  year  of  the  monarchy,  we 
should  have  B.c.  1113  for  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pilescr  I.  The 
inscription  of  6ennat:hcrib  also  furnishes  us  with  some  additional 
and  very  important  historical  facts  belonging  to  this  reign — the 
invasion,  namely,  of  Assyria  at  this  time  by  Merodach-ultlin-aJJii,  king  of 
Babylon,  his  defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  his  triumphant  removal 
of  tho  images  of  certain  gods  from  Assj-ria  to  his  own  capital.  Wq 
learn  from  this  record  that  Babylon  not  only  continued,  to  tho 
close  of  the  12th  century,  indeiiendent  of  As-syria,  but  wsis  still  the 
stronger  power  of  the  two— the  power  which  was  able  to  take  tho 
ofl'ensive,  and  to  ravage  and  humiliate  its  neighlxmr. 

£t.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asshiir-lani-pal  7. 
No  particulars  are  known  of  tho  reign  of  this  prince,  of  whom  one 
single  record  only  has  been  as  yet  discovered,  which  is  a dedicator}' 
inscri])tion  containing  his  name,  together  with  that  of  his  father, 
Tiglath-Pileser,  and  his  grandfather,  AsAnir-ris-ilim.  It  is  found  on 
a mutilated  female  statue,  probably  of  tho  goddo.ss  Astarto,  which 
wa.s  disinterred  at  Koyunjik,  and  is  now  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum. 

10.  At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  a bieak  occurs  in 
tho  line  of  kings  fumLshed  by  the  monuments,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  fill  up,*  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  vorj’  long  duration.  Asthnr-iddin-akhi,  tho  next  ktiown  king  to 
Asshur-bam-p<il  I.,  is  thought  to  have  ascended  the  throne  about  tho 
year  b.c.  lO.'iO,  being  thus  a contem]>orary  of  David.  He  is  known 
only  as  the  repairer  of  certain  buildings  at  Kilfh-iHierghat,  which  con- 
tinued to  receive  additions  from  monarchs  who  were  his  successors, 
and  probably  his  descendants.  These  monarchs,  whose  names  may 
bo  given  os  Asthur-dan-il,  ]'id-hish  JI.,  and  Tigidti-Ninip,  form  a line 
of  direct  descent,  which  may  be  traced  on  without  interruption  to 
the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  the  king  of  that  name  whose 
actions  are  recorded  in  Scrijituro.  They  continued  to  reside  and  to 
repair  the  buildings  at  Kdeh-iihergluit,  but  have  left  no  evidence  of 
conquests  or  greatness.” 

1 1.  Tignlti-Sini])y  the  last  of  tho  Kildi-Sherghat  series,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Asshur-iiiinm-pal,  or  Sardanapalus,  who  appears  to  have 
transfened  the  seat  of  empire  from  Kileh-Shergfiut,  which  had  been 


• M.  0|»pi*rt  vonturw  to  fill  up  the  bmik 
witli  the  naraw*  of  Tiglith-Piloier  11.^ 

I.,  Belitnraa, anil  Shalnume^er  I.,  whom 
he  re|)n*»*iits  as  ifiiruinp  from  B.C.  1122  to 
H.C.  lO.Vj.  He  Hpplit^  the  UArrative  of 
Agathias  Ik  loclms  and  IMitanw 

to  tills  periiAi,  klentifyiag  tlx*  littor  with  a 
uurtaiu  hd-kapi  (or,  ac^irding  to  liim, 
Aut'iriissoii),  who  is  mentioiMxl  in  tm  iu.**cnp- 
tlon  of  the  great  Vuldush  as  “ the  fouudtrr 
of  th»?  empire.’*  This  in^criptioo  presfuU 
f”Rrtamly  cou-iidcrnble  dirticuitk-a,  since  it 
d.lTers  greatly  from  tlie  iip{karent  actual  »uc- 


cosiiion  of  tlie  kings  a,-*  rmirded  on  cont'*ni- 
|M*r«7  mmnunenU;  but  .M.  0|»}iert  aui 
Iwnlly  he  saw!  to  imve  ofi'ered  a very  sativ 
faitiiry  explaimtion  of  the  <ilsi;ru{Hii)t  ac- 
counts. (cSee  the  Kapport,  pj>.  44,  4.S.) 

® TupUti-Sinipy  ^iwever,  is  mentiont**! 
with  Tiglatlj-rik*s»ir  I.  in  the  wmaLs  of  tho 
great  SanlnnA|uiia<i  «m  tho  Nimnul  mono- 
lith, among  ti»e  warlike  unce^torK  of  that 
king  wh«)  had  cnrrml  tlieir  amw  iiit*»  tl»e 
Annenuui  nioutiUiOis  lunl  there  set  np 
to  commemorate  tlK*ir  couque^t*. — [H.  C.  H.j 
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the  Assyrian  capital  hitherto,  to  Calah,'  the  modem  Ximriii],  a posi- 
tion about  40  miles  further  to  the  north,  near  the  junction  of  tlio 
greater  Zab  with  the  Tigris,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the 
stream.  'I'ho  cireurastances  which  induced  this  change  are  unknown  ; 
but  it  may  probably  have  been  connected  with  the  extension  of  the 
empire  towards  Armenia,  rendering  a movement  of  the  govern- 
mental centre  in  the  same  direction  expedient.  Certainly  Asshur- 
idanni-pal,  who  seems  to  be  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks, 
was  a great  conqueror.  In  his  annals,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  in  a verj"  complete  condition,*  it  is  apparent  that  he  carried  his 
arms  far  and  wide  through  Western  Asia,  from  Babylonia  and 
Chaldasa  on  the  one  side,  to  Syria  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  other.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  latter  quarter  that 
his  most  permanent  and  important  conquests  were  effected.  Sarda- 
napalus styles  himself  “ the  conqueror  from  the  upper  passage  of 
the  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea,  who  has  reduced  under 
his  authority  all  countries  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
do^vn  thereof.”*  In  his  Syrian  camjwign,  which  is  recorded  at 
length,  not  only  in  the  general  inscription,  but  also  on  the  votive 
Bull  and  Lion  which  he  set  up  at  Calah  on  his  return  from  it,  he 
took  tribute  from  the  kings  of  all  the  principal  Phoenician  cities,  as 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus : among  the  rest,  probably  from 
F.th-baal,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab. 
He  also  received,  while  in  Southern  Syria,  a present  of  rare  animals 
from  the  King  of  Egypt. 

12.  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  TiguUi-Ninip,  is  the  first  of  the 
A.s.sjTian  kings  of  whoso  grandeur  wo  are  able  to  judge  by  the 
remains  of  extensive  buildings  and  sculptures  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  North-West  Palace  at 
N'imrud,  which,  next  to  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik,  is  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Assyrian  edifices.  A largo 
portion  of  the  sculptures  now  in  the  British  iluseum  are  from  this 
building.  It  was  a strueture  nearly  square,  about  360  feet  in  length, 
and  300  in  breadth,*  standing  on  a raised  platform,  overlooking  the 
Tigris,  with  a grand  faeade  to  the  north  fronting  the  town,  and 
another  to  the  west  commanding  the  river.  It  was  built  of  hewn 
stone,  and  consisted  of  a single  central  hall,  more  than  120  feet  long 
by  90  wide,  probably  open  to  the  sky,  round  which  were  grouped  a 
number  of  ceiled  chambers,  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  generally 
communicating  with  one  another.  Ihe  ceilings  were  of  cedar, 
brought  apparently  from  Mount  Lebanon  ; * the  walls  were  panelled 
to  a certain  distance  from  the  floor  by  slabs  of  alabaster,  ornamented 
throughout  with  bas-reliefs,  above  which  they  were  coated  with 


t CdUh  was  founded  (as  aborc-mentioned, 
p.  374,  DoU  *)  by  a certain  Shalmanuaar,  or 
.Shalmanuris,  {Kiesibly  the  Ust  king  of  the 
i*arly  KUeh-ShergKat  series ; but  it  neems  to 
Iwve  U*en  a mere  seroml-rate  city  until  the 
reign  of  Amhur-ulanni^pn). 

^ See  the  British  Museum  Series,  Plates 
17  to  *26. 

^ See  Layard’s  Xinereh  and  Babylon,  ch. 


xvi.  p.  361. 

* the  plan  of  Mr,  Layard  (Xinereh 
and  Babylon,  opp,  p.  G55).  The  palmv  of 
Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik  seems  have  been 
a Mjuare  of  nearly  6u0  teet.  (Ibid.,  plan 
facing  p.  67.) 

P Layard,  p.  356.  The  wood  discoveretl 
in  this  |Milaue  w*as  almost  all  cedar.  (Ibid., 
p.  357.) 
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plaster.  The  smaller  chambers  were  frequently  diirk ; the  larger 
ones  were  liglitod  either  by  openings  in  the  roof,  or  by  apertnie.s  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall  near  the  ceiling.  The  floors  were  paved 
■with  slabs  of  stone,  often  covered  with  inscriptions.  A close 
analogy  has  been  pointed  outljetween  this  style  of  building  and  the 
great  ed  I flees  of  the  .lews,  as  dcscrilrcd  in  Scripture  ‘ and  by  Jose- 
phus,^ the  Jewish  kings  having  in  all  probability  borrowed  their 
architecture  from  Assyria.  The  dimensions  however  of  the  palace 
of  fStilomon  felt  far  short  of  those  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchs.* 

Besides  his  palace  at  t’alah,  Sardanai>alus  built  temiiles  there  to 
Asshur  and  Merodach,  which  stootl  upon  the  same  platform,  adjoin- 
ing the  wall  of  the  city.  Ho  also  built  at  least  one  temple  at 
Nineveh  itself,  which  however  had  not  j'et  reached  to  the  dignity  of 
a metro]H)litan  city.  This  temple  was  dedicated  to  Beltis,  a deity 
worshipped  both  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon.* 

13.  Sardanapalus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmaiiu-mr,  or  Shal- 
maneser 1.,  the  great  monarch  whoso  deeds  are  recorded  on  the 
black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.  This  prince,  who  reigned 
alwve  thirty-one  years,  was  engaged  either  personally  or  by  a 
favourite  general,'  in  a perpetual  series  of  expeditions,  of  which  a 
brief  account  is  given  upon  the  obelisk,  the  details  being  apparently 
reserved  for  the  colossfil  bulls,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  usual 
dedication  after  a victory.  These  expeditions  do  not  fall  into  any 
regular  order,  nor  do  they  seem  to  result  in  actual  coirqucst.  They 
are  repeatedly  in  the  same  countries,  and  terminate  either  in  the 
submission  of  the  monarch,  or  in  his  deposition,  and  the  establish- 
ment in  his  place  of  a more  obsequious  ruler.  What  is  most  re- 
markable in  them  is  their  extent.  At  one  time  they  are  in  Chaldrea, 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  Southern  Ocean;  at  another  in  Eastern 
Annenia  and  the  vicinity  of  the  I 'aspian ; frequently  they  are  in 
Syria,  and  touch  the  confines  of  Palestine ; occasionally  they  are  in 
Capjtadocia,  in  the  country  of  the  Tuplai  (Tibareni).  Armenia, 
Azerbijan,  groat  portions  of  Media  Magna,  the  line  of  Zagros, 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  the  chain  of  Amanus  and 
the  country  beyond  it  to  the  north  and  the  north-west,  are  invaded 
by  the  As.syrian  armies,  which  exceed  ujxtn  occasions  100,0u0 
fighting  men.  Everywhere  tribute  is  enforced,  and  in  most  places 
images  of  the  king  are  set  up  as  a sign  of  his  possessing  tlie  supre- 
macy. The  Assyrian  suceess<!8  are  throughout  attribiited,  after  the 
favour  of  Asshur  atul  Merodach,  to  tlieir  archers. 

14.  The  picture  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  general  cou- 


• Sw  1 Kings  chit.  vi.  and  vii. ; and 
2 ChroQ.  ch.  iii. 

’ .lt*»[»h.  Ant.  Jnd.  viii.  2.  CnmpftTP 
l->rgtn»atn'«  Pahiees  of  Nineveh,  ji.  22S,  and 
Layanrii  Nineveh  and  B,thTlun,  jip.  044-G49. 

” The  jBilatv  of  .Solomon  waa  l.^d)  fivt 
long  and  7.^»  feet  broa.1,  thmt  lovering  a 
sprav.  little  more  tlun  one-tenth  ttf  that 
coveml  hr  the  |atlare  of  .Sardana{ialua,  and 
not  one-thirtieth  of  tltat  wivereil  by  the 
vaid  bnilding  of  Sennacherib.  Its  height 
Wiia  4.»  feet,  which  perlupa  the  .\»>rrtau 


pal.'wvs  did  not  greatly  exceed. 

• The  inoiription  nl»i  on  the  bntken  olie- 
Ibtk  in  the  British  Museum  (liistori.sU  In- 
acriptinns,  I’l.  2S)  appears  to  lailnng  to  the 
greiit  Sardanapalua,  and  commemorates  Isdh 
his  hunting  exploits  in  Syria  an.1  the  exten- 
sive rejiairs  whicli  he  executed  at  Asidiur  or 
JiiUh-Shrrg/hU. 

' Called  Pihtt-assur  by  lb*.  Hincks. 
See  his  transl.ation  of  the  Nimrud  Olielisk  in 
the  Ihiblin  University  Magazine  for  tXto- 
ber,  1S53,  pp.  422,  425,  and  42G. 
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dition  of  Western  Asia  at  this  period  (b.c.  900 — SfiO)  is  perhaps  tho 
most  interesting  feature  of  all  which  they  present  to  ns.  At  tho 
extreme  west  appear  tho  Phcenician  cities.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus, 
from  which  Shalmaneser  take.s  tribute  in  his  21st  year.  Adjoining 
upon  them  are  the  kingdoms  of  Hamath*  and  Damascus,  the  latter 
at  first  under  Benhadad,*  and  then  under  Hazael ; tho  former  under 
a king  named  Sakhulcna.  Tliese  kingdoms  are  closely  leagued 
together ; and  united  in  the  same  alliance  are  their  neighbours,  tho 
KhattI,  or  Ilittitos,  who  form  a great  confederacy  ruled  by  a number 
of  petty  chiefs,*  and  extend  continuously  from  the  borders  of 
Dama.scus  to  the  Euphnites  at  lUr,  or  Bireh-jik.  The  strength  of  the 
Hittites,  Ilamathites,  and  Syrians  of  Damascus,  is  in  their  chariots.’ 
They  are  sometimes  assisted  by  the  “ kings  of  the  sea-coast,”  who 
are  probably  the  Phoenician  j)rinces.  The  valley  of  tho  Orontes, 
from  a little  north  of  Hamath  to  the  great  bend  which  the  river 
makes  towards  the  west,  and  the  countrj’  eastward  as  far  as  the 
mountains  which  separate  tho  tributaries  of  that  stream  from  those 
of  tho  Euphrates,  are  in  possession  of  tho  Patetia,  a tribe  of  Hittites, 
whoso  name  connects  them  with  the  /Wrt;i-Aram  of  Scripture,  and 
tho  Bataneissk  of  tho  Greek  writers.  This  people  is  permanently 
subject  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assjudans  have  acco.ss  through  their 
territories  to  the  countries  of  their  neighbours.  Hast  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  country  between  Bir  and  Diarbckr,  are  the  Ahiri 
or  Nayari,  adjoining  upon  tho  Armenians,  who  reach  from  about 
Diarbekr  to  tho  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  which  belongs  to  tho 
Manuai  (who  are  the  Minni  of  Scripture).*  Southward  along  tho 
lino  of  liagros,  are,  first,  Kharkluir,  about  Lake  V^an ; next  Uupuska, 
reaching  south  to  Holwan  and  the  Gates  of  Zagros ; and  then  the 
country  of  the  Tsimri,  reaching  asfarasSusiana.’cast  of  which  dwell 
the  Modes  and  (perhajis)  the  Persians.*  Below  Assj-ria  is  Babylonia, 


3 Tlw  importance  of  Hiimath  at  thw  early 
peritjJ  is  strongly  market!  in  .Scripture,  first, 
i»y  the  tm|ueut  use  of  the  expre»iuti,  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath  ’*  ziti.  5 ; 

Juilgoi  iii.  3;  1 KiiigH  riii.  GO,  for 
the  district  north  of  tiie  Holy  laiud ; se< 
contlly,  i»y  what  is  relate*!  of  tlio  deilings  of 
l>avid  withToi(2Sain.  viii.  9,  lO;  I Chron. 
zviii.  9,  10);  an*!  thirdly,  by  the  maimer 
in  which  the  Assyrian  envoy,  Itabshiikeh, 
speaks  of  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  34,  xix.  13). 
It  was  conquered  by  Solumon  (2  Chron. 
viii,  3,  4),  Isxvune  indepeu'leut  pndiubly 
under  Jerolwam  the  First,  and  was  again  re- 
duced by  Jeroltotim  tlie  Sm>nd  (2  Kings 
ziv.  2B).  Hamath  at  this  time  was  the 
capital  of  C*Hc-.Syria,  and  occupie*!  the  site 
of  the  modem  Ufua<th, 

* This  king  waa  recognisei!  independently 
both  by  Dr.  Hincks  and  Sir  H.  K;iwlinson. 
The  name  U read  by  the  former  authority 
as  Ben^idri,  The  Septuagint,  it  must  be 
reroemliered,  substitutes  'Tidx  "ABep  for 
Ben-hadatl  (1  Kings  xx.  1,  and  the  d 
and  r,  from  their  simiUrity,  are  coosUmtly 


lia!»le  to  hft  confoun*!e*l  in  Hebrew,  as  they 
are  in  tiie  name  Hadw/ezer,  or  Hadarezer. 
(Comp.  2 Sam.  viii.  3-12,  with  1 Chron. 
xviii.  3-10.) 

* See  Dr.  Hincks*s  article  in  the  Dublin 
Univ.  Mag.  p.  422,  note.  Twelve  kings  of 
the  soutiiem  Hittitca  are  mentionM  in 
several  places.  Com|ture  the  expressiorw  in 
Scripture,  **  fur  ail  the  kifUfs  of  the  Hittites 
did  they  bring  chariots  out**  (1  Kings  x. 
29),  **  the  king  of  Israel  has  hired  against 
us  tf\€  kings^  of  the  Hittites,**  &c. 

* Comjwre  2 Sura.  x.  18;  1 Kings  x. 
29,  XX.  I,  Bcc. 

• See  Jer.  li.  27 : **  Call  U^ether  against 
her  fltabylon)  tike  kingdoms  of  Ararat, 
Aff'rmi,  and  Ashken.az.** 

^ This  name  1ms  been  hitherto  read  as 
Aimri,  but  the  rcwling  of  7Vtmn  is  to  be 
preferre*!.  Comjiare  Jer.  xxv,  23,  where 
the  kings  of  Zimri  are  associnted  with  the 
kings  of  Flam  and  the  kings  of  tlie  MlhU%. 
[H.  C.  K.] 

• The  first  appearance  of  the  Medw  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is  in  the  24th  year 
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the  more  northern  portion  of  which  is  the  country  of  the  Accad, 
while  the  more  southern,  reuching  to  the  coast,  is  t'hahhea — tlio  land 
of  the  Kaltliii.  Above  Babylonia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  the  Tsiiklii,  perhaps  the  Shuhites  of  .ScrijUure.’  Finally,  in 
( 'ajtpadocia,  alxjve  the  northern  Hittites,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  the  Tuptai,  or  Tibareni,  a weak  people,  under  a multitude  of 
chit-fs,'  who  readily  pay  tribute  to  the  conqueror. 

1,').  Tlio  most  interesting  of  the  campaigns  ofShalmaneser  are  those 
which  in  his  Cth,  11th,  14th,  and  18th  years  he  conducted  against 
the  countries  bordeiing  on  I’alestine.  In  the  first  three  of  these  his 
chief  adversary  was  Benhadad  of  Damasctis,  the  prince  whoso  wars 
with  Ahab  and  .lehoram,  and  whose  murder  by  Harjiel,  are  related 
at  length  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  ( 'hronicles.’  Benhadad,  who 
had  strengthened  himself  by  a close  league  witli  the  Ilamathitos, 
Hittites,  and  I’litenicians,  was  defeated  in  three  great  battles  by  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  and  lost  in  one  of  them  alxive  20,000  men. 

This  ill  success  appears  to  have  broken  up  the  league,  and  when 
Hazael,  soon  after  his  accession,  was  attacked  in  his  turn,  probably 
about  the  year  b.c.  884  or  88.a,’  he  was  loft  to  his  own  resources,  • 
and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Anti-Libanus,  whore  Shalmaneser  engaged 
and  defeated  him,  killing  (according  to  his  own  account)  16,000  of 
his  fighting  men,  and  capturing  more  than  1100  chariots.  It  was 
probably  at  this  time,  or  peihaps  three  years  later,  when  the  con- 
queror once  more  entered  Syria  and  forced  Ilazticl  to  supply  his 
trtsips  with  provisions,  that  the  first  direct  connexion,  of  which  wo 
have  anj'  record,  took  place  between  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
Assyrians.  One  of  five  o])igraphs  on  the  black  obelisk  records  the 
tribute  which  Yahua,  the  son  of  Khumi-i — i.  e.  Jehu,  the  son  of  Omri  * 


of  Shalmano«.T  I.,  alioul  li.o.  880-  Thi'ir 
eia<“t  cAimot  U*  but  thoy 

clttirly  dwell  of  the  Tsiir*ri  who  iuhabit 
the  Kunliidi  mouiihiiuti.  It  '»  uneertiun 
whether  the  Bai'tMi  or  Partsu  are  tl>e  Per- 
AiAu-H.  From  the  tiim*  of  MmlmancM'r  to 
thxit  uf  Pul,  ll»ey  seem  to  (nvtipy  Mjuth- 
enAtem  Anneoia,  wliere  they  aits  iimler  a 
mimlicr  of  chielA,  a»  many  ns  twenty-fieven 
brin^og  tribute  to  the  -\»yriaii  mooari-h 
on  one  fM'i-AAjon.  In  the  rngn  of  S.‘Dna- 
cherib  they  apjAur,  an  Pnris>tt  in  the  |xwi- 
tion  in  wlikh  we  tdiould  exjxxt  to  find  Per- 
0innA. 

* Job  ii.  11,  &o.  See  page  375,  note*. 

* As  many  as  twenty-four  kinp*  id’  tlw 
Tuftitti  are  mentioneil  (liiock-s  p.  424). 

* 1 Kings  XX.  1-34,  ixii.  29-36;  2 King* 
ri.,  >ii.,  and  viii. 

^ Haxiicl  Rp|>ears  to  liave  Miiveeded  Ben- 
kulad,  B.C.  886.  (.See  Clinton’s  F.  H.  vol. 
i.  Ap(>endiz,  p,  324.)  Hence  the  time  of 
ShalmaneMT  1.  may  W fixed  with  a near 
appniaih  to  certainty.  For  ns  the  amwdon 
of  Hn2;u!l  falls  neoesMirily  Ijetween  his  14lh 
Tisir,  when  be  w'aiw  with  IWnliailuil,  and  his 
l8tb,  wiwu  be  couteudji  with  Hazael,  hii 


own  amission— if  wt  Clinton’s  ‘late 

for  Hazael  as  sulhciently  iu*.«rtaintsl — mu-sl 
tall  lielweeu  II.C.  904  and  B.C.  O^K).  An  we 
ivive  his  annals  for  thirty-om>  years,  he  must 
have  (ontinned  to  reign  at  )^-t  as  late  as 
B.C.  873,  being  thus  cimtenijiorary  with  tl»e 
Jewiah  kings  Jehopvhaphat,  Jehomm,  Aha- 
ziah,  Ji>ash,  and  witii  the  IsraelitUh  moo- 
anhs  .\hab,  Ahnzmh,  Jehoram,  imd  Juiiu. 

* l>r.  Hindus  mys:  “This  title  (mm  of 
Omri)  is  cjuiralent  to  King  of  Snnwria,  the 
city  which  Omri  built,  and  whk-b  was 
known  to  the  Assyrians  as  lieth-Umri.” 
(Kimrud  Oliellsk,  p.  426.)  But  is  it  not 
iwther  a cl.*um — jKissilily  not  altogetlier  fahe 
•—to  adual  ilesient  from  Omri,  and  anotht*r 
instance  of  the  anxiety  of  usurjairs  in  the 
kAit  to  iiientify  tlieinselves  with  the  dynasty 
which  they  in  reality  disj^s***^**?  (8cc  note  * 
on  Uxtk  i.  rh.  lOH.)  Jehu,  we  know',  was 
really  tla?  win  of  Jehoshuphat,  and  grandson 
of  Simshi  (2  Kings  ix.  2 and  144.  But  lie 
may  have  Iwii  o»  the  m(}ther*it  $itU  de- 
scemletl  from  Omri,  or  he  may  merely  have 
daimeil  the  nmnexion  without  any  ground 
of  right.  The  ANsyriami  would  of  wurse 
siinply  oaxipt  tlu;  title  which  be  gave  himavlf. 
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— bronght  to  tho  king  who  set  it  up,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  articles  manufactured  from  gold.  It  was 
perhaps  this  act  of  submission  which  provoked  the  fierce  attack  of 
Hazael  upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  tho  reign  of  Jehu,  when  he 
“ smote  them  in  all  tlieir  coasts,”  and  deprived  them  of  the  entire 
country  east  of  Jordan,  the  ancient  possession  of  the  tribes  of 
Beuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  as  far  as  “ Aroer  by  the  river  Amon,”  ’ 
which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

16.  Shalmaiwser  dwelt  indifferently  at  Calah  and  at  Nineveh,  and 
greatly  embellished  the  former  of  these  cities.  He  was  tho  builder 
of  the  central  palace  at  that  place,  which  has  furnished  us  with  a 
few  interesting  specimens  of  AssjTian  art.  Like  his  father,  he 
appears  to  have  brought  timber,  probably  cedar,  from  the  forests  of 
Syria;  and  sometimes  even  to  have  undertaken  expeditions  for 
that  special  purpose.  Ho  probably  reigned  from  about  b.c.  900  to 
B.c.  860  or  8,50.' 

17.  Shalmaneser  J.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shamas-Vul,  whose 
annals,  like  his  father’s,  have  in  part  come  down  to  us  upon  an 
obelisk  set  up  by  him  to  commemorate  his  exploits,  at  Calah,  which 
seems  to  have  b^n  still  the  Assyrian  capital.  e learn  from  this 
document,'  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Shalmaneser,  Asshur-danm-}ial, 
his  eldest  son,  had  raised  a revolt  against  his  authorit)-,  which  was 
with  difiSculty  put  down  by  Shamas- ) ul,  the  young  brotlier.  Twenty- 
seven  strong  places,  including  Asshnr,  the  old  metropolis.  Amnia 
(the  modem  Diarbokr),  Telapni,  which  was  near  Orfa,  and  the 
famous  city  of  Arbela — here  first  commemorated — espoused  the 
cause  of  the  pretender.  A bloody  stniggle  followed,  resulting  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  by  the  capture  of  the  revolted 
cities,  which  were  taken  by  Shamas-  \ id,  one  after  another.  Asshur- 
danin-pal,  in  all  probability,  lost  his  life — if  not,  at  any  rate  he  f*r- 
feited  the  succession,  which  thus  fell  to  the  second  son  of  the  late 
monarch. 

18.  The  annals  of  Shamas-Vul  upon  the  obelisk  extend  only  over 
the  term  of  four  years,  and  then  end  abmptly.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  he  reigned  for  so  short  a time,  as  the  space  between 
Shalmaneser  I.  and  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  exceeds  a century,'  and  is 
occupied  (so  far  as  at  present  appears)  by  but  two  reigns,  those  of 
Shanuis-Vid,  and  of  his  son  and  successor,  Vid-lush  111.  In  these 
four  years  Sltamas-  Vul  undertook  expeditions  against  tho  tribes  of 
the  Nairi  on  the  flanks  of  Taurus,  against  the  countries  bordering 


* 2 Kings  X.  32,  33. 

• It  must  be  rememl>er«I  that  these  dates 
de[<end  upon  the  ordinary  Stripture  ehrono- 
logy,  which,  placing  the  final  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebucliadnezzar  in  u.c.  58S, 
jmd  following  the  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
aiisirding  to  the  years  assigned  them  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  obtains  for  the  first  of  liehoboam 
the  year  B.C.  975  or  97t>.  (8ee  Clinton,  rol. 
i.  p.  329,  App.)  The  line  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  would  produce  a dote  15  or  20  years 
lower  than  this. 


' This  inscription  has  been  in  great  part 
translated  by  Sir  H.  Hawlinson  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xvi.  part  i.  Annual 
Iteport,  p.  xii.  et  se*p 

' That  is,  if  we  1000013  the  accession  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  with  the  era  of  KaUiua-sar, 
B.c.  747.  There  is  no  doubt  a great  dithculty 
in  supposing  tliat  the  three  consecutive  reigns 
of  a father,  son,  and  grandson,  cover  the  spare 
from  n.c.  90U  to  me.  747,  a period  of  153 
years. 
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on  Armenia  to  the  south  and  east,  against  the  Medcs  beyond  Zagros, 
and  finally  against  the  Babylonians.  This  last  campaign  is  the 
most  important.  In  it  Shamax-  I’ut  declares  that  he  took  alxjvo  200 
towns,  and  defeated  a combined  army  of  Chaldnans,  Elamites, 
Tsimri,  and  AramaMins  or  Syrians,  which  the  king  of  Babylonia  had 
collected  against  him,  slaying  oOOO  and  taking  2000  prisoners,  to- 
gether with  1000  chariots. 

19.  ViU-liixh,  the  third  prince  of  that  name,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Shamas-  I W.  lie  is,  perhaps,  the  I’ul  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  niiiloch  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Belochus  of 
Eusebius  and  others.  Ho  built  some  chambers  in  the  central 
palace  at  Calah,  which  had  Vieon  originally  erected  by  his  grand- 
father, and  which  was  afterwards  despoiled  by  Esarhaddon.  Tho 
records  of  his  time  which  have  Ix'en  hitherto  discovered  are  scanty, 
but  possess  a peculiar  intere.st.  One  of  them  is  a pavement  slab* 
from  the  upj>er  chambers  at  Kimrud  (Calah),  wherein  is  noticed  his 
reception  of  tribute  from  the  Medes,  I’aitsu,  Minni,  and  Na'iri  on 
the  north  and  east,  from  the  country  of  Khuniri,  or  Samaria,  from 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Idumtea,  and  Palestine  on  tho  ^Ve8tem  Sea — 
a relation  which  accords  with  tho  fact  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings,  that  Pul  received  a thotisand  talents  as  tribute  from 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel.'  Another  is  a brief  inscription  on  a 
statue  of  the  god  Nebo,*  which  shows  that  tho  name  of  his  wife 
was  Semiramis,  and  that  she  reigned  conjointly  with  her  husband, 
thus  very  remarkably  confirming  tho  account  given  by  Heixalotus 
of  the  real  age  of  that  personage,  and  also  explaining  in  some  de- 
gree her  position  in  Herodotus  as  a Babylonian  rather  than  an 
Assyrian  princess.  Wtl-Iiixh  111.  certainly  seems  to  have  been  in  an 
especial  way  connected  with  Babylonia.  He  ap)>ears  to  style  him- 
self “ tho  king  to  whose  son  Asshur  tho  chief  of  the  gods  has  granted 
tho  kingdom  of  Babylon  and  relates  that  on  his  return  from  a 
campaign  in  Syria,  in  which, he  had  taken  Damascus,  he  proceeded 
to  Babylonia,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  t’hald^ns,  and 
sacrificed  in  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Culba,  to  the  respective  gods 
of  those  cities,  Bel,  Nelsj,  and  Nergal.  It  is  possible  that  Semi- 
ramis was  a Babylonian  jirincess,  and  that  I itl-liUh  111.,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  became  sovereign  of  Babylon,  where  he  may  have  settled 
his  son  S abonassar.  Tho  history  of  this  period  is  however  shrouded 
in  an  obscurity  which  we  vainly  attempt  to  jienetrate ; and  it  cun 
only  bo  said  that  under  this  king  tho  first  Assyrian  dynasty  seems 
to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  in  its  j)lace  a new  dynasty  to  have 
been  established. 


• For  a full  account  of  this  insoription  we 
AtlMma-um,  No.  1476,  p.  174. 

* 2 KingH  XX.  19,  20.  The  aniouDt  of 
MejialKni'a  tribute  is  nut  stated  in  the  in!WTip> 
tion;  hut  an  it  Iuia  l«et>n  thought  ex<^ive,  it 
inay  be  wt?ll  to  oljN?r\e  that  from 

king  of  l)nnka.H4  us,  Vu1*1uhI)  t<H»k  at  thi«>time 
2d(K)  talents  of  silver,  20  talents  of  gold, 
3000  of  tt*pi»er,  and  5000  of  >ome  other  metal, 


prultfihly  imn. 

^ Tike  statue,  which  is  now  in  the  Brithh 
Mu-M*uin,  is  dtviitiitcd  by  tin*  artist  to  “his 
lunl  V’uMush,  and  his  Ituly  iwinmuitunit.’' 
By  the  form  of  tlio  letters  luid  other  signs  it 
certainly  belongs  to  tlwtiiueof  Vul-lushlll., 
atui  not  U>  either  of  Uh*  two  carliiT  mouarchs 
of  tike  same  uaiue. 
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20.  The  following  is  a sketch  of  the  probable  chronology  of  the 
kings  of  the  period  ; — 


1 . Bel-luflh 

2.  Pudil  

3.  Vul-l(iAh 

4.  Shalma-sar  (or  Shalma-ria) 

5.  Nin-ftal-kura 

6.  As«hur-diiha*il  (hU  son) 

7.  Mutagi^il-uabu  (hia  son)  

8.  Asahur-ria*ilim  (his  sou)  

9.  Tiglath-Pileaer  I.  (his  aon) 

10.  Asahur*bani-pal  1,  (hia  aon) 

a « « « 

11.  Aaahur-adau-akhi  

12.  Aaahur  dan-U  (hia  son) 

13.  Vul-luah  II.  (hU  aon) 

14.  Tiglathi-Nini|>  (hia  aon)  

15.  Aashur>idanni-[>al  (hia  son) 

(16.  Shalmanoaer  (hia  aon) 

17.  Saniai-Viil  (hia  aon)  

18.  Vul-liish  HI.  (hia  aon) 


B.c. 

ab. 

1273. 

ab. 

1200. 

ab. 

1160. 

ab. 

1130. 

ab. 

nil). 

ab. 

1080. 

« 

ab. 

1050. 

ab. 

1025. 

ab. 

1000. 

ab. 

960. 

ab. 

930. 

ab. 

900  to  8.50. 

ab. 

853  to  800. 

ab. 

8u0  to  747. 

21.  I'he  circumstances  which  brought  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty 
to  a close,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  a king  of  a different  family, 
are  neither  recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  nor  by  any  writer  of  much 
authority.*  Tiglath-l’ileser  II.,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
I’ul,*  has  left  no  record  of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  the 
crown.  His  inscriptions  however  support  the  notion  of  a revolution 
and  change  of  dynasty  in  As-syria  at  this  point  of  its  history.  Con- 
trary to  the  universal  practice  of  previous  monarcks,  ho  omits  all 
mention  of  his  ancestors,  or  even  of  the  name  of  his  father,  upon 
his  monuments.  We  may  safely  conclude  from  this  that  ho  was 
a usurper,  and  that  his  ance.stry  was  not  royal.  This  is  the  cir- 
cumstance which  makes  it  probable  that  the  lower  dynasty  of 
As-syria  commenced  with  this  monarch  rather  than  with  I’ul, 
whom  I’eroMus  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  king  of  the  second 
period.*  IN  ith  respect  to  the  exact  time  at  which  Tiglath-Pilcser 
mounted  the  throne,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  some  doubt  exists. 
The  dates  derived  from  the  succession  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs 
would  appdrcntly  give  for  his  accession  alwut  the  year  B.c.  767,  or 
B.c.  768;  for  according  to  this  chronology  Menahem  reigned  from 
B.C.  769  to  B.c.  7(i0,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  both 
with  Tiglath-Pileser  and  with  Pul,*  the  former  of  whom  expressly 


* Bion  and  Polyhistor  are  saitl  t*»  liave 
related  thatTiplath-Pile«er,  whom  they  uilleil 
wa**  the  former  ganlener» 

aud  gained  the  crown  tn  some  extraordinary 
way  {^KopXf^aro  irapaXiyatf  ri)v  ^acri- 
Xfloify  A}i^th.  ii.  ‘25,  § 15).  But  Agatliias, 
who  Ik  the  authority  fiir  thi-s  not  inform 
us  of  any  detail.  The  war  lietweeu 
and  Pers«*uii  in  Cophalion  (Fragm.  J),  and 
that  Ijctwfftn  SnnLinapalus  and  Perseus  in 
PausaniaiN  (see  the  Posch&l  Chronicle,  p.  68), 


))erhaps  dl-guwe  tl»e  transactions  of  this  pe- 
rksi. 

* Such  Ls  the  imprfsiHijn  which  we  receive 
from  Scripture  (2  Kings,  xv.  19-29).  It 
would  l«*  u<*arly  certain  if  we  could  feel  sure 
tiiat  Tigbth-Pileser  really  took  tribute 
Mauthem  in  his  eighth  year,  (bee  the  next 
page,  note  ’.) 

* \'m1»*  supra,  p.  372. 

* 2 Kings  XV.  19. 
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states  that  ho  took  tribute  from  him  in  Ais  etglUh  gear.’’  It  is  doubt- 
ful however  if  complete  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Hebrew  dates  ; ' and  perhaps  it  is  best  on  the  whole  to  lay  it  down 
as  most  probable  that  the  cliango  of  dynasty  took  place  in  or  a little 
before  the  year  b.c.  747,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  events 
in  Babylonia  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  that  year  of  the 
celebrated  era  of  Xalionassar.  Herodotus  connects  the  revolution 
in  Assyria  at  the  close  of  the  520  (520)  years,  with  a general  revolt 
of  the  provinces  ; * and  though  his  statement,  broadly  made  as  it  is 
with  reference  to  all  the  Assyrian  dependencies,'  and  extended 
from  the  immediate  occasion  to  the  whole  period  of  the  Lower 
Empire,*  is  undoubtedly  false,  since  it  is  at  variance  both  with 
Scripture  and  with  the  monuments  ; * yet  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  be  without  a foundation  in  fact.  The  ground  of  his  belief 
— which  would  rest  prolxibly  upon  information  obtained  at  Babylon 
— ma,y  well  have  been  the  revolt  of  Babylonia  on  occasion  of  Tig- 
lath-l’ilcser’s  accc.-^sion,  which  his  informants  magnified  into  a 
general  defection  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian  feudatories.  The  con- 
nexion of  Semiramis  with  I’ul  on  the  one  hand,*  and  with  the  esti»- 
blisliment  of  Babylonian  independence  on  the  other,’  confirms  the 
synchronism  in  question,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Septuagint,”  and  from  which  the  date  derivable  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  dillers  at  the  utmost  by  a period  of  twenty  years.’ 

22.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-Pilescr  II.  extend  over  the  space  of 
seventeen  years.  They  exist  only  in  a very  fragmentary  state, 
having  been  engraved  on  slabs  which  were  afterwards  defaced  by 


7 As  Mtauihcm  only  iripncd  10  years,  and 
Pul  (the  predfws,sor  of  Tijrbth-Pik'sor)  alt«o 
took  tribute  from  him,  the  ooression  of  Tig- 
latii-Pilener  nec'ettsarily  faU»  (unleM  thei'e  i»  n 
mistake  of  the  name)  into  Menahem’s  second 
or  third  year.  There  are  however  strong 
grouud-s  tor  suspecting  that  Menahcm  in  ti>e 
inticriptioD  is  mentiooctl  by  mistnMf  for  Pekah. 
He  is  coupleil  with  liezin,  who  in  Scripture 
always  appears  as  the  ally  of  Pekah ; and  the 
cainiHiign  doscriUd  as  falling  into  the  eighth 
of  Tiglath'Pileser  seems  to  be  almost  tvrtainly 
that  of  which  an  a^xount  ia  given  in  the  Iwk 
of  Kings  (2  Kings  xvi.  h-9;  cf.  1 Oiron.  r. 
26),  whii'h  was  (onducted  against  Kdin  and 
pekah.  The  rwult  of  it  is  tliat  Damasciu  is 
taken  and  destrtjyed.  (See  2 Kings  ivi.  ver. 
9.)  It  is  remarkable  tlmt  if  we  regard  B.C. 
747  as  the  year  of  Tiglath-PUeser’s  aceesskm, 
his  cam{aign  with  tlic  Syriaus  and  Israelites 
would  veiy  conveniently  fall  into  his  eighth 
year  (b.C.  740 — tlie  second  year  of  Aliax,  and 
the  eighteenth  of  Pekali). 

• The  Hebrew  numbers  sometimes  differ 
from  the  Septuagint,  as  in  the  <nse  of  lianas* 
seb’s  reign,  which  is  in  the  Hebrew  55,  in  tlie 
LXX.  35  years.  WTien?  they  are  clnsiked  by 
the  list  U’ing  double,  tliore  are  fretjuent  dis- 
<Te|«Dcie»,  which  have  to  be  reconciled  by 
Tioknt  assumptions.  (See  the  notes  in  our 


marginal  Bible,  and  Clinton's  F.  H.  toI.  i. 
App.  ch.  5.  pp.  325-7.)  * Henwl.  i.  95. 

^ Herod,  i.  96.  46rT9ty  Si  avro»6fmy 
wdrTcer  dvA  rhr  ^ireipoi'. 

* Compare  ch.  102. 

* Nothing  is  more  plain  from  Scripture 
than  the  hourishing  <Tmdition  of  Assyria  in 
the  reigns  of  Tiglath-PiK'ser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sirgon,  Sennacherib,  and  flsar-haildon.  The 
em]>ire  evidently  advances  rather  than  recedes 
during  this  jieriod.  Assyria  ab.wrlai  the 
kingiinms  of  Syria  and  Israel,  overruns  .ludaa 
and  Philistia,  and  invmles  I'^pt.  At  the 
same  time  shf*  holds  Mi'dia  (2  Kings  xrii.  6) 
and  Babylon  (ibid.  ver.  24 ; 2 Chrnn.  xxxiii. 
11).  This  aotnmt  eiaiily  awonls  with  tl>e 
monuments,  but  contradicts  Herodotus. 

^ Vide  supra,  p.  382. 

* Supra,  p.  371,  and  infra.  Essay  riii.  § 2. 

* By  a.*«igning  35  years,  insttswl  of  55,  to 
the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  LXX.  rviiuces  all 
the  earlier  dates  by  cxodly  20  years. 

y Tlmt  is  to  say,  if  we  rtganl  the  syn- 
chronism of  Tiglatli-Pilescr  with  Menohem  as 
fstablish<Hl.  If,  on  the  otiier  luiod,  we  con- 
sifler  that  Pekah  is  intontled  in  the  pa#<«ge  of 
Tiglath-PilcNjr's  annals  where  the  name  of 
hlenahem  occurs,  the  exact  <late  of  B.C.  747 
for  Tiglath-Pileser’s  accession  will  accord  with 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
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Sargon  or  his  descendants,  and  which  were  finally  tom  from  their 
places  and  used  by  Esarhaddon  as  materials  for  the  buildings 
which  he  erected  at  Nimrud — the  ancient  Calah.  They  give  at 
some  length  his  wars  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Media  ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  events  recorded  in  them  are  an  invasion  of 
Babylon,  which  is  assigned  to  his  first,  and  the  Syrian  campaign  of 
his  eighth  year.  In  the  former  he  took  Sippara  (Sephan’aim)  and 
various  other  places,  driving  into  exile  a Babylonian  prince  of  the 
time,  whose  name  is  read  as  Nebo-vofappan.’  In  the  latter  he 
defeated  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  took  and  destroyed  his  city,  and 
received  tribute  from  the  king  of  Samaria  (whom  he  calls  Mena- 
hem),  from  a Hiram  king  of  Tyre,*  and  from  a certain  “ queen  of 
the  Arabs  ” — i.  e.  of  the  Idumseans. 

It  seems  to  have  been  concluded  on  good  grounds,  from  a com- 
parison of  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Kings  with  the  prophet 
Isaiah,'  that  Tiglath-l’ileser  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  ticice : the  first  time  when  he  “ took  Ijon  and  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Ilazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galileo,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali;”*  and  again  when  ho  came 
up  at  the  invitation  of  Ahaz,  and  broke  the  power  both  of  Syria 
and  of  Samaria.*  The  latter  of  these  appears  to  be  the  eipedi- 
dition  mentioned  in  his  annals.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Ahaz,  the  son  of  Jotham  and  father  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
recently  ascended  the  throne,  and  found  himself  hard  pressed  by 
the  combination  against  him  of  Pekah  and  Kezin,  who  had  been 
previously  engaged  in  war  with  his  father.*  On  condition  of 
receiving  aid  against  these  enemies,  Ahaz  consented  to  become  the 
tributary  of  the  Assyrian  king,*  a position  which  the  sovereigns  of 
Judah  must  bo  considered  to  have  thenceforth  occupied.*  Tiglath- 
Pileser  “ hearkened  ” to  his  proposal,  collected  an  army,  and 
marching  into  Syria  in  his  eighth  year,  b.c.  740,  attacked  and  took 
Damascus,  slew  Rezin,'  and  razed  his  city  to  the  ground.  He 
then  probably  proceeded  against  Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered 
on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus. Here  he  overran  the  whole  district  beyond  Jordan,  and  hence 
he  carried  off  into  captivity  the  two  tribes  and  a-half  by  whom  this 


* If  does  not  wetn  possible  that  this  name 
can  represent  Nalxma-ssiu*,  although  the  tirst 
element  is  the  same  in  both  wonls.  Probably 
Kebovasappan  was  a mere  prince,  the  ruler  of 
a frontier  district. 

* Compare  the  Hiram  of  I Kings  v.  1-12, 
and  the  ^romus  or  Eirumus  of  Herodotus 
(vii.  98,  and  note  a<l  heX 

* See  Mr.  V'ance  Smith’s  Exposition  of  the 
Prophecies  reUting  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assy- 
rians, Introdnctiou,  § 2,  p.  25. 

* 2 Kings  xr.  29. 

* Ibkl.  xvi.  5.9.  Compare  Isa.  vii.  and  riii. 

* Ibid.  XV.  37, 

^ ^ Ahaz  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of 
VOL.  I. 


Assyria,  saying,  / am  ihy  servant  and  thy 
SOD ; come  up  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Isra<‘l,  which  rise  up  against  me. 
And  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and  gold  that  was 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
trea-sures  of  the  king's  house,  and  sent  it  for 
a presetU  to  the  king  of  Assyria.*'  (2  Kings 
xvi.  7.) 

^ Hence  the  force  of  Hezekiah 's  words  when 
he  had  withheld  his  tribute:  **  I have  of- 
feruled:  return  from  me;  that  which  thou 
puttest  u))OQ  me  I will  bear.**  (2  King^ 
xviii.  14.) 

^ 2 Kings  xvi.  9. 

2 c 
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country  was  peopled : * after  which  it  is  probable  that  Pekah  sub- 
mitted and  consented  to  pay  a fixed  annual  tribute.  Ahas  about  the 
same  time  had  an  interview  with  tlie  Great  King,  while  he  still 
rested  at  Damascus,*  before  the  city  was  destioyed — the  first  in- 
stance that  occurs  of  direct  contact  between  the  Jews  (properly  so 
called)  and  the  Assyrians. 

23.  Of  Shalmaneser  II.,  the  probable  successor  of  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  II.,  very  little  is  known.*  He  cannot  have  reigned  more,  and 
may  possibly  have  reigned  less,  than  nine  years."  Hie  name  has 
not  yet  been  found  upon  the  monuments  ; * and  the  onlj'  facts  be- 
longing to  his  reign  have  come  down  to  us*  are  his  two  expeditions 
against  Samaria,  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  appears  that  Hoshea, 
who  had  murdered  I’ekah,  and  made  himself  king  of  Israel,*  sub- 
mitted to  Shalmaneser  upon  his  first  invasion,  and  agreed  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  ; * but  afterwards,  having  obtained  the  protection 
of  a king  of  Egypt,"  ho  revolted,  withheld  his  tribute,  and  when 
Shahuancser  once  more  came  up  against  him  in  person,  resisted 
him  by  force  of  arms.  Shalmaneser  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  which 
defied  his  utmost  efl'orts  for  nearly  three  yeara.  The  king  of  Egypt, 
however,  gave  no  aid  to  his  dependent,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  Samaria  fell.*  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  its  capture  to 
Shalmaneser  ; and  this  is  certainly  the  impression  which  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative  leaves.  But  the  assertion  is  not  made  expressly,* 
and  if  we  may  trust  the  direct  statement  of  Sargon,  the  successor  of 
Shalmaneser  upon  the  throne,  we  must  consider  that  he,  and  not 
Shalmaneser,  was  the  actual  captor  of  the  city,  Sargon  relates  that 
he  took  Samaria  in  bis  first  year,  and  carried  into  captivity  27,280 


■ See  I Chron.  v.  26,and  compare  Isa.  ix.  1. 

* 2 Kings  xvi.  10. 

^ It  is  piobable  that  his  monuroenta  were 
purposely  destroyed  by  iSargon. 

^ This  assertion  dependii  cm  the  assumption 
that  Tiglath-P.leser  began  to  reign  u.C.  747. 
As  17  years  of  his  annals  are  extant,  he  can- 
not have  been  succeeled  by  Shalmaneser  till 
B.C.  73U.  Sargon  to  i^ign  B.C.  721. 

Thus  the  greatest  possible  length  of  Shalma- 
neser's re  gn  is  nine  years.  IfTigUth-Pileser 
held  the  throne  moie  than  17  years,  which  is 
very  possible,  the  duration  of  ShAltnaaeser*s 
reign  would  be  shorter. 

* Two  inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum 
perhaps  belong  to  Shalmaneser,  but  in  both 
the  royal  name  is  wanting.  One  of  them 
appears  to  contain  a mention  of  Hoshea,  king 
ofSamaria ; the  other  speaks  of  a son  of  Rezin. 

* The  accounts  whA-h  Menander  ga\*e  (ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  iz.  14)  of  expeditions  con- 
ducted by  Shalmaneser  against  Phccnicia  and 
Cyprus  are  piubably  unhistorical.  He  has  ap- 
parently (-onfu8ed^halmane^e^  with  his  succes- 
sor Sargon,  by  wlrom  exped.tions  against  these 
places  seem  to  have  been  really  undertaken. 

* 2 Kings  XV.  30.  * 2KmgsXTii.  3. 


2 Kings  xvii.  4.  This  king,  who  is  called 
So,  or  ratlrer  Seveh,  KID  'U  llie  Hebrew  text, 
but  Segor  {^rjyup)  in  the  Septua^int,  has 
commonly  been  ident  tied  with  Siharo  1.,  the 
founder  of  the  25th  (Ktii  opian)  dynasty ; but 
there  are  ceitain  objetlons  to  this.  Hosea 
must  h.nve  made  his  tienty  with  So  at  least 
as  eai'ly  as  H.C.  723 ; but  the  Kgyptian 
monuments  prove  Tiihakah  to  have  ascended 
the  thione  H.C.  <390,  and  Manetho  assigned 
the  two  Sabac'os  22  or  24  years,  which  gives 
D.C.  7 1 2 or  714  for  the  aaession  of  Saliaco  1. 
Again  in  u.c.  715,  Saigon  6nds  Kgypt  not 
et  under  the  Kthiopiaas.  but  under  a native 
ing,  whom  he  calls  J irhUf  which  is  perhaps 
Pharaoh,  or  pet  haps  Boa  horis.  T wo  or  thrM 
years  later,  H.C.  712,  he  notes  the  subjcclioo 
of  b^pt  to  Mcioe  or  Kthiopia. 

* 2 Kings  xvii.  5,  and  xviii.  10.  “ At  the 

end  of  three  years  tliey  took  it.” 

• **  The  king  of  Assyiia  ” in  2 Kings,  ch. 
xrii.  ver.  6,  is  not  necessarily  the  same  mo- 
narch os  **  the  king  of  Assyi  ia  *'  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  Our  translators  ctirreetly  ifgard 
rer.  b os  beginning  a new  jiaiaginph.  In  the 
other  |iassnge  (xviii.  10)  we  have  the  yet  more 
vague  expression,  **  Vtey  took  it.” 
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families.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  Shalmaneser  died,  or  was 
deposed,  while  Hoshea  still  held  out,  and  that  the  final  captivity 
of  Israel  fell  into  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

24.  Sargon,  or  Sargina,  who  mounted  the  Assyrian  throne  in  the 
year  n.c.  721, ‘ was  the  founder  of  a dynasty,  and  therefore  most 
probably  a usurper.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  took  advantage 
of  Shalmaneser's  long  absence  from  his  capital,  while  he  pressed 
the  siege  of  Samana,  to  pos-sess  himself  of  the  supreme  power,  just 
as  in  later  times  the  Pscudo-Smerdis  took  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Cambyses  in  Egypt  for  a like  purpose.’  If  not  absolutely  a 
person  of  low  condition,  he  was  at  any  rate  of  a rank  which  did 
not  allow  him  to  boast.  In  his  inscriptions,  although  he  calls  the 
former  kings  of  Assyria  his  ancestois,  which  seems  to  be  a mere 
mode  of  speech,  yet  he  carefully  abstains  from  any  mention  of  his 
father,  and  it  is  only  from  later  records  that  we  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  supply  this  deficiency.’  His  reign  covered  a space  of  nineteen 
years,  for  fifteen  of  which  wo  possess  his  annals.  It  appears  that  in 
his  first  year,  after  Samaria  had  fallen  and  the  hulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  brought  as  captives  to  Assyria,*  he  proceeded  in  person 
against  Babylon,  where  it  is  possible  that  he  placed  Merodach- 
Baladan  upon  the  throne.  After  this,  in  the  ensuing  year,  Samaria 
having  revolted  from  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,*  the  people  of  Arpad,  and  others,  Sargon  again  marched 
to  the  west.  Having  defeated  the  rebels  at  Gargam  (Aroer?),  and 
suppressed  the  rebellion,  he  turned  his  anus  against  Gaza  and 
EgJ'Ph  which  was  not  yet  under  the  Ethiopian  rule,  had 
'recently  extended  her  dominion  over  the  five  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.*  Sargon  speaks  of  Gaza 
as  a dependency  of  Egypt,  and  its  king  is  said  to  have  fought  a 
battle,  assisted  by  Egr  plian  troops,  at  Haphia,  which  was  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Egypt  on  the  SjTian  side.  The  Assyrian  arms  were 
again  succe-ssful ; the  Philistine  prince  was  taken  prisoner;  and 
Sargon  returned  in  triumph  to  hie  owm  country.  Five  years  later, 
B.c.  715,  he  again  marched  into  these  parts.  This  time  the  object 
of  the  campaign  was  Arabia,  into  which  he  penetrated  more  deeply 
than  any  former  king,  and  from  which  he  deported  a number  of 
Arabs,  whom  he  planted  in  Samaria ; where  they  formed  doubtless 
the  Arabian  element  of  which  we  hear  in  later  times.'  The  neigh- 
bouring princes  then  sought  his  favour  ; the  king  of  Egj'pt,  who  is 
called  PiWtu  (Pharaoh?),  made  submission,  and  paid  Smgon  a tri- 


* This  diite  depends  on  the  statement  made 
hy  Sargon,  that  in  his  own  twelfth  year  he 
drove  Merodtu-h.Baladao  out  of  Kahyloo  after 
he  had  rei,ned  tvelre  tjears.  It  follows  that 
the  two  kings  ascended  the  throrre  in  the 
same  year.  Ptolemy's  Carron,  which  gives 
Meroslach-Baladjui  (Mardmempadus)  exactly 
twelve  years,  places  his  ruxession  in  B.C.  721. 

* Herod,  iii.  111. 

’ On  a clay  tablet  of  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib, which  is  in  the  posse.ss:on  of  Col.  Kaw- 
linson,  the  name  of  Sfeboe^mi  occurs  in  a 


connexion  which  may  be  read  as  making  him 
Sargon's  &ther.  construction  is  however 
very  doubtful. 

* 2 Kings  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11. 

* The  city  had  either  been  rebuilt,  or  the 
people  retained  the  name,  though  their  capital 
was  in  ruins. 

' Bee  Isa. zix.  18 : “In  that  day  shall  five 
cities  in  the  land  of  Kgypt  speak  t^  language 
of  eWnaan." 

' See  Nebem.  ii.  19  ; ir.  7 ; vi.  1-6. 

2 c 2 
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bute  in  gold,  horscB,  camels,  &c.  Tribute  was  also  brought  him  by 
the  “ Chief  of  Saba,”  and  the  “ Queen  of  the  Arabs.”  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  successful  campaign,  Sargon,  like  so  many  of 
his  predecessors,*  was  occupied  for  some  time  with  wars  in  Upper 
Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia.  Ho  overran  Hamath ; defeated 
Amiris  the  king  of  Tubal  (^the  Tibareni),  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously bestowed  the  province  of  Khilak  (Cilicia),  but  who  had 
revolted  in  conjunction  with  the  kings  of  Meshech  (the  Moschi)  and 
Ararat  (Armenia)  ; invaded  this  last  named  country,  and  fought 
several  battles  with  its  king,  Urza  ; took  tribute  from  the  A’otri ; and 
carried  back  with  him  to  Assyria  a host  of  prisoners,  whom  ho 
replaced  by  colonists  from  his  own  country.  He  next  turned  his 
arms  eastward  against  the  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros,  and  against 
Media,  which  he  reduced  to  subjection,  planting  throughout  it  a 
number  of  cities,  which  he  peopled  (at  least  in  part)  with  his  Israol- 
itish  captives.*  Later  in  his  reign,  b.c.  712,  ho  conducted  a second 
expedition  into  southern  Syria,  where  he  took  Ashdod  by  one  of 
his  generals,'  the  king  flying  to  Egj'pt  which  is  now  for  the  first 
time  said  to  bo  subject  to  Miruhha,  or  Meroe.*  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  he  took  Tyre.  Afterwards,  during  the  space  of  four 
years  at  least,  he  carried  on  wars  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  driving  Merodach-Baladan  into  banishment,  and  contend- 
ing with  the  kings  of  Susiana,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Chaldseans.  It 
was  at  this  jieriod  that  he  seems  to  have  first  received  tribute  from 
the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,*  into  which  country  he  perhaps  afterwards 
made  an  expedition.*  This  expedition,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  must 
have  occurred  later  than  his  fifteenth  year,  as  it  is  not  recorded  in 
the  Khorsabad  annals.  The  statue  of  Sargon  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  which  was  brought  from  Idalium,  commemorates  the 
Cyprian  expedition. 

25.  Sargon  appears  to  have  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Calah 
farther  to  the  north.  He  repaired  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  and  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  * the  magnificent  palace  which 


• Supra,  pp.  377,  378,  381,  382,  &c. 

• See  3 Kings  xrii.  6,  and  xviii.  II.  " The 
king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away  Israel  into 
Awyria,  and  put  them  in  Halnh  (t.  e.  Calah) 
and  Habor  hy  the  rrrer  of  Gozon,  and  in  ths 
cities  of  the  Medes.** 

• Ct.  Isa.  XX.  1.  “ In  the  year  that  Tartan 

came  unto  Ashdod  (when  Sargon  the  king  of 
AMjTia  sent  him),  and  fought  against  A&hdod. 
and  took  it.**  Sargon  appt'Ars  in  hU  annaU 
to  claim  the  capture  as  his  own  ; but  the 
kings  of  Aasyria  frequently  identihed  them- 
aeives  with  their  generals.  (See  Col.  Raw- 
liusoD*8  Commentary,  pp.  4i^7,  and  Dr. 
Hincks*s  translation  of  the  Black  Oheli»k  in- 
scription in  the  Dublin  Unir.  Magazine  for 
Octcdier,  1853,  p.  425,  note).  Lgyptians 
and  Ktluopians  seem  to  have  l>een  among  the 
u -tenders  of  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.  4,  5)  on  this 
oaiasion. 

’ The  ootmexioD  of  Egypt  with  Ethiopia  at 


this  time  is  btrongiy  markoil  throughout  the 
20th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  If  Salnco  1.  ascended 
the  throne  n.C.  714,  his  submission  to  Sorgoo 
fell  in  his  third  year. 

* The  Cyprian  Greeks  are  described  as 
**  seven  kings  of  the  Viiha-na^e  tribes  of  the 
country  of  Vacnan  (or  J’uium),  i.  e.  Ionia.” 
They  dwelt  “ in  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  from  the 
const.” 

* The  monument  of  Sargon  found  at  Ida- 
lium does  not  prove  the  pres»«n(«  of  the  As- 
syrian monarch  in  the  i.dund,  but  it  shows 
that  he  mu-st  at  least  have  sent  an  ex]>editk>D 
there.  If  we  may  apply  to  this  time  the 
passage  of  Menander,  which  Josephus  refers 
to  ShMmaneser  (Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14,  § 2),  we 
must  suppose  tliat  Cyprus  had  l»een  previously 
subject  to  Phaenicia,  and  that  she  clid  not  re- 
linquish her  hold  without  a sharp  struggle. 

* Sargon  speaks  of  his  palace  as  built  **  near 
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has  snpplied  France  -with  the  valuable  series  of  monuments  now 
deposited  in  the  Louvre.  This  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been 
completed  and  embellished  in  his  15th  year,  has  furnished  the 
great  bulk  of  the  historical  documents  belonging  to  his  reign.*  In 
form  and  size  it  dues  not  much  differ  from  the  other  constructions 
of  the  Assyrian  raonarchs  ; but  its  ornamentation  is  to  some  extent 
Egyptian.'  In  connexion  with  it  Sargon  founded  a town  which 
he  called  by  his  own  name — a title  retained  by  the  mins  at  Khor- 
sabad  so  late  as  the  Arab  conquest.’ 

An  advance  of  the  arts  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  at  this  period, 
which  may  have  been  a consequence  of  the  growing  connexion 
with  Egypt.  Enamelled  bricks  of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  coloured 
designs  on  walls,  cornices  on  the  exteriors  of  buildings,  thfe  manu- 
facture of  transparent  glass,’  belong  to  this  period  ; to  which  may 
also  probably  bo  referred  a groat  portion  of  the  domestic  utensils 
and  ornaments  of  a decidedly  Egyptian  character  which  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  Mesopotamia.' 

26.  Sargon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib  ( Tsin-dkhi-irba^, 
whose  accession  may  be  assigned,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy's 
Canon,  to  the  year  b.c.  702.’  He  continued  to  reign  at  least  as  late 
as  B.c.  680,  since  hi.s  22nd  year  has  been  foimd  upon  a clay  tablet. 
He  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Nineveh,  which  he  calls  “his 
royal  city.”  The  town  had  fallen  into  a state  of  extreme  decay, 
partly  by  the  ravages  of  time,  partly  from  the  swellings  of  the  Tigris, 
and  required  a complete  restoration  to  bo  fitted  for  a royal  residence. 
Sennacherib  seems  to  have  commenced  the  work  in  his  second 
year.  He  collected  a host  of  prisoners  from  Chaldaea  and  Aramaea 
(Syria)  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Armenia  and  Cilicia  on  the 
other,  and  used  their  forced  labour  for  his  constractions,  employing 
on  the  repairs  of  the  great  palace  alone  as  many  as  360,000  men. 
A portion  were  engaged  in  making  bricks ; others  cut  timber  in 
Chaldaea  and  in  Mount  Hermon,  and  brought  it  to  Nineveh;  a 
certain  number  built ; within  the  space  of  two  years  the  needful 
restorations  seem  to  have  been  eflected ; Nineveh  was  made  “as 
splendid  as  the  sun two  palaces  were  repaired ; the  Tigris  was 
confined  to  its  channel  by  an  embankment  of  bricks ; and  the 


to  Nineveh/'  Khorsahad  is  about  15  miles 
N.  bj  1L  of  Koyunjik,  which  marks  the  site 
of  the  true  Nineveh. 

* Some  slabs  of  Sargon  have  been  found  at 
Nimrud,  and  n few  at  Koyunjik»  but  the 
palace  at  Kborsabad  has  jrielded  bj  ^ the 
greatest  number. 

’ See  Mr.  Fergu.««)n  a Nineveh  and  Perse- 
polis  Restoreri,  p.  22->,  where  a comice  upon 
the  exterior  of  a building  attached  to  the 
palace  ti  aaid  to  be  at  hret  sight  almost 
purelj  Egyptian.”  The  fait,  which  Mr. 
layard  not<»  (Nineveh  and  Babylon*  p.  131), 
that  the  walls  of  the  chambers  were  in  part 
**  painted  with  subjects  resembling  UKiee 
sculptured  on  the  alabaster  panels,”  seems  to 
be  another  indication  of  Egyptian  infltienoe. 


* See  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon’s  Commentary,  p. 
19,  note  *. 

* Transparent  glass  may  have  been  in  use 
earlier,  hut  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  it 
is  a small  bottle,  found  in  the  north-west 
palace  at  Nimrud,  which  has  Sargon's  name 
upon  it  (see  Layard’s  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  197).  The  invention  is  roost  proiably  to 
be  a.s.sjgned  to  l^pt,  whence  the  most  ancient 
specimens  of  coloured  glass  have  been  derived. 
(See  note  on  book  u.  ch.  44.) 

1 Nineveh  and  iJabylon,  pp.  182-190. 

* This  is  made  in  the  Canon  to  be  tlie  first 
year  of  Belibus,  whom  Sennacherib  set  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon  in  the  year  of  hts  accession, 
and  deposed  three  yean  afterwards. 
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ancient  aqueducts  conveying  spring-water  to  the  city  from  a dis- 
tance were  made  capable  of  their  original  use.  Not  content  with 
these  improvements,  Sennacherib,  later  in  his  reign  — probably 
about  his  9 th  or  10th  year — erected  a new  and  more  magnificent 
palace  at  Nineveh,  which  he  decorated  throughout  with  elaborate 
sculptimja  in  commemoration  of  his  various  expeditions.  This 
edifice,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  great  Koyunjik  palace,  is  on  a larger  scale  than  any  other 
Assyrian  building.  It  contained  at  least  three  spacious  halls — one 
of  them  150  feet  by  125 — and  two  long  galleries  (one  of  200,  the 
other  of  185  feet),  besides  innumerable  chambers ; and  the  exca- 
vated portion  of  it  covers  an  area  of  nearly  40,000  square  yards,  or 
above  eight  acres.  Besides  this  great  work,  Sennacherib  built  a 
second  palace  in  Nineveh,  oji  the  mound  now  called  Nehbi- Yunus, 
and  a temple  in  the  city  of  Tarbisi  (the  modern  Shereef  Khan)  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  capital, 

27.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  hitherto  discovered  extend  only 
to  his  eighth  year.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  proceeded 
into  Babylonia,  whore  Merodach-Baladan  had  once  more  succeeded 
in  establishing  himself  upon  the  throne  by  the  help  of  his  neigh- 
bours the  Susianians.  A battle  was  fought  in  which  Sennacherib 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  Babydonian  prince  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  fled  however  to  the  sea,  and  concealed 
himself  from  the  Assyrian  soldiers,  who  searched  the  shores  and 
islands  for  him  in  vain.  Sennacherib  meanwhile  entered  the  plun- 
dered Babylon,  destroyed  79  Chaldasan  cities  and  820  villages,  and 
having  collected  an  enormous  booty  returned  into  Assyria,  leaving 
Belib  (or  Belibus)  as  viceroy  of  Babylon.  This  expedition  is 
related  at  length  in  Sennacherib's  annals.  Berosus  seems  to  have 
ignored  it,  and  to  have  represented  Belibus  as  obtaining  the  crown 
by  his  own  exertions  ; * but  the  narrative  of  the  Assyrian  king  is 
more  worthy  of  our  confidence. 

On  his  way  back  from  Babylonia  Sennacherib  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  Aram«pan  tribes  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  among 
whom  are  mentioned  the  Nabalu  (Nabatmans),  and  the  Jlagaranu 
(Ilagarenes),  carrying  into  captivity  from  this  quarter  more  than 
200,000  persons.  He  then,  in  his  second  year.  B.o.  701,  attacked 
the  mountain  tribes  on  the  north  and  east  of  Assyria,  penetrating 
even  to  Media,  and  taking  tribute  from  certain  M^ian  tribes,'  who 
(he  say’s)  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  kings  that  went,  before  him. 
In  his  third  year,  b.c.  700,  he  went  up  against  Syria.  Hero  he 
first  chastised  Luliya,  king  of  Sidon  (apparently  the  Elulteus  of  Me- 
nander*), driving  him  to  take  refuge  in  Cyprus,  and  giving  his 


* S«  the  extract  from  Polyhistor  io  Kuwb, 
Chron.  Can.  |iorB  i.  c.  4.  **  PuBtejuam  regno 
dcfunctuB  cBt  Senacheribi  pater  et  jiOBt  Hngi.sre 

in  Babylonioe  dominationem,  qui  quidem  nou- 
dum  expleto  trigesimo  die  a Marud.'u  ho  Bsd- 
dane  interemptus  e^t,  Marudachua  ip«e  Hal- 
danes tyiaanidem  inea^it  memiibiis  d,  dmec 
enm  mstiUit  rir  quuiam,  nomine  Etitms,  qni 
et  'in  regnum  euccessit.  Hoc  postremo  annum 


jam  tertium  regnante,  .‘tenaiheribus  rex  Assy- 
riorum  copia-s  adversum  Caiylonios  contra- 
hebat,  praiioque  cum  iis  oonserto  superior 
evadebat,”  tec, 

* Ap.  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud.  ix,  14.  It  was 
prolabty  alter  chastising  this  prince  that  Sen- 
nacherib set  up  his  tabiet  at  the  A'aAr  el 
Keib. 
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throne  to  another,  lie  then  received  tribute  from  the  rest  of  the 
Phoenician  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  kings  of  Edom  and  Ashdod, 
who  submitted  to  him  without  a struggle.  Ascalon  resisted  him, 
and  was  attacked  ; tlie  king  and  the  whole  royal  family  were  seized 
and  removed  to  Nineveh,  and  a fresh  prince  was  placed  upon  the 
throne.  Ilazor,  Joppa,  and  other  towns  which  depended  upon 
Ascalon,  wore  at  the  same  time  taken  and  plunder^.  \Var  fol- 
lowed with  Egypt.  The  kings  of  that  country,  who  are  described 
as  dependent  upon  the  king  of  Meroe,  or  Ethiopia,*  came  up  against 
Sennacherib,  and  engaged  him  near  Lachish,  but  were  defeated 
with  great  loas.  Sennacherib  then  took  Lachish  and  Libnah,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  against  llezekiah.  The  Ekronites  had  ex- 
pelled their  king,  who  was  a submissive  vassal  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  and  had  sent  him  bound  to  llezekiah,  who  kept  him  a 
prisoner  at  Jerusalem.*  Sennacherib  invaded  Judaea,  where  he 
took  4ti  fenced  cities,  and  carried  off  as  captives  above  20U,000 
people.'  After  this  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  capture  by  means  of  mounds.'  Hereupon  Hezekiah 
submitted,  consenting  to  jiay  a tribute  of  300  talents  of  silver  and 
30  talents  of  gold,*  and  sending  besides  many  rich  presents  to  con- 
ciliate the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  however  mulcted  him  in  a 
portion  of  his  dominions,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  princes  of 
Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gaza.  Such  is  the  account  which  Senna- 
cherib gives  of  an  expedition  briefly  touched  by'  Scripture  in  a few 
verses  ‘ — an  expedition  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
second  invasion  of  these  countries  by  the  same  monarch,  which 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  his  host,  and  his  own  ignominious 
flight  to  his  capital.*  This  latter  expedition  is  not  described  in  his 


* F-gypt  was  stil)  uu'lt'r  the  Kthiopians, 
Sabaco  II.  Ijcitig  now  tlie  true  king  of  the 
ODuntry.  it  is  prolmhiy  hiK  senl  altijud  to  a 

CDOveution  made  at  tKi«  time, 
which  w.-u  tuund  by  Mr.  LayanI  La 

Sennatherib*»  pnlac^  at  Koytmjik. 

I The  “ kings  ” mentioner)  are  eri- 
1 J^lJ  11  dcntly(«rtaia  Dative  prioceti  who 
ha>i  allowetl  the  royal  title. 
The  lX><ie  urciiy  ot*  Herodotus, 
his  Sethofl,  and  Mauetho's  Stephinat«>s,  NV 
dtepoo^,  and  Nechao  1.,  seem  to  reprewot 
theM  persuD.s. 

* Hezekiah  may  have  exerdeed  a certain 
lonithip  over  the  Phili>tine  towns,  for  in  the 
beginuiug  of  his  reign  he  “ smote  the  PhiUs- 
tmfti,  even  unto  (Jaza  ” Kings  xvui.  8). 

^ Demetrius,  tiie  Jewish  hi^orian,  asTribed 
the  great  Captivity  of  the  Jew*  to  Sennacherib 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strean.  i.  p.  40J). 

* Thin  drcunvstaiu'e  adda  increased  force  to 
the  promise  on  a later  oiAia^ioa : **  He  .shall  ncA 
come  into  this  dty,  nor  ^hoot  an  arrow  U>ere, 
nor  come  before  it  with  .<ihield,  nor  cast  a bank 
against  li  ” (2  Kingn  xix.  32). 

* Compare  2 Kings  xviii.  14.  The  discre- 
pancy as  to  the  amoiuit  of  the  silver  has  beoi 


wd!  cx}>lainei!  hy  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and 
Babyl»*n,  p.  148). 

^ See  2 Kings  xviii,  13-16:  **  Now  in  the 
iourtveutb  year  of  King  Heaekinh  did  Scn> 
nachcrib,  king  of  A.ssyria,  come  up  agajnt»i  ol] 
the  fenmi  cities  of  Jinlah,  and  took  them. 
And  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  i«eDt  to  the 
king  of  .\.*wyria  to  Lachi&b,  saying,  I have 
odended : return  from  me ; that  which  thou 
puttest  u)MM)  me  1 will  bear.  And  the  king 
of  Assyria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah  king  of 
Judah  300  tileuU  of  silver,  and  30  talents  of 
gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave  him  all  the  silver 
that  was  found  in  the  bouiie  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  treasures  of  the  king's  houM.  At  that 
time  dkl  Hezekiah  cut  od  the  gold  from  the 
doors  ot'  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
pillars  which  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  had 
overlaid,  and  gave  it  to  the  king  ot'  Assyria.'* 

^ The  compilers  of  our  Bible  with  maiginal 
references  have  seen  ihut  two  distinct  expedi- 
ticMis  are  spoken  of,  and  have  placed  an  inter- 
val  of  three  years  between  them,  assigning 
the  victorious  expedition  to  B.C.  7 13,  and  the 
unsurcesst'ul  one  to  aijont  H.C.  710.  Mr. 
Layard,  however  (Nineveh  and  Babylon, pp. 
144-5),  Mr.  Ikwinquet  {Unand  and  Profime 
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annals,  and  it  may  perhaps  belong  to  a period  beyond  the  time  to 
which  they  extend. 

Sennacherib,  in  his  fourth  j'ear  (b.c.  699),  once  more  tnmed  his 
arms  against  the  south,  and  proceeded  into  Babylonia,  where  the 
Mrty  of  Merodach  Baladan  was  still  powerful.  After  defeating  a 
Chaldaean  chief  who  sided  with  the  banished  king,  and  expelling 
some  of  the  king’s  brothers,  he  deposed  the  viceroy  Belibtis,  whom 
he  had  set  up  in  his  first  3'ear,  and  placed  his  own  eldest  son, 
AssAur-nadin-*,  upon  the  throne,*  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
own  country’. 

The  remaining  records  of  SennacheHb  are  not  of  any  great 
importance.  In  his  fifth  year  he  seems  to  have  led  an  expedition 
into  Armenia  and  Media,  and  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  he 
was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Babylonia  and 
Susiana,  whom  he  attacked  by  means  of  a fleet  brought  down  the 
Tigris,  and  manned  with  Fhcenician  sailors.  The  annals  break  off 
at  his  eighth  year. 

28.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
extended  to  at  least  22  years.*  This  was  probably  its  exact  length ; 
for  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon  to  the  throne  of  Assyria  seems 
rightly  regarded  as  contemporaneous  with  his  establishment  as 
King  of  Babylon,  which  last  event  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy’s  Canon  to 
B.c.  680,  precisely  22  years  after  the  accession  of  Belibus,  whom 
Sennacherib  placed  over  Babylon  in  the  same  year  that  he  himself 
mounted  the  throne.  Sennacherib  would  thus  reign  for  14  years 
after  the  time  when  his  annals  cease.  It  is  possible  that  the  second 
Syrian  expedition,  ending  in  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his 
army,  occurred  during  this  period  ; or  it  may  (as  has  generally 
been  8upj)osed)  have  followed  rapidly  on  his  first  expedition,  occur- 
ring (for  instance)  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year,  but  being  purposely 
omitted  from  his  annals  as  not  redounding  to  his  credit.  Senna- 
cherib, on  his  second  invasion,  again  passed  through  Palestine  and 
Idumsea,  penetrating  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian.*  This  circumstance 
favours  a late  date  fur  the  expedition,  since  Tirhakah  seems  not  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  before  b.c.  690.* 


Chronology,  pp.  59-601,  and  Mr.  Vance 
Smitii  (Propbwies  on  Ninereh  and  the  Arst- 
rians.  Introduction,  § 4),  nssume  the  two  ex- 
peditions to  be  the  same. 

* JssAur-ritu/tn^*  U undoubtedlir  the  Apa- 
ranadius  (query,  Assaranadius  ? (r<r  having 
become  v)  of  the  Cannn,  and  is  a distinct 
person  from  the  Asaridanus  (Haar-haddon) 
who  ascends  the  throne  of  Babylon  nineteen 
Tears  afterwards.  Perhaps  Polyhistor,  when 
be  called  tJic  former  prince  Asordnnes  (ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Gan.  pars.  i.  c.  4),  confoundel 
him  with  his  brother.  The  deposition  of 
Belibus  by  Sennacherib  in  his  third  year,  and 
the  establishment  on  the  throne  of  a son  of  the 
conqueror,  were  mentioned  by  that  writer. 


* Since  his  22nd  year  has  been  found  on  a 
clay  tablet. 

* 2 Kings  xii.  8,  8 ; Isa.  xxzrii.  8,  9. 

* If  the  last  year  of  Amasis  was  D.C.  525, 
and  if  be  reign^  44  years,  as  reported  both 
by  Herodotus  and  Mani  tho,  his  accession  must 
have  occurred  in  n.c.  5H9.  Now  an  Apis 
stela  shows  that  only  72  years  intervened 
l»etween  the  35th  year  of  Amasis  (B.c.  535) 
and  the  3rd  of  Neoe.  Neco*s  accession  must 
iheretbre  be  placed  in  B.c.  610.  Allowing 
Psammitichus  the  54  years  assigned  him  both 
by  Manetho  and  Herodotus,  we  obtain  for  his 
acces.sion  tlte  date  H.C.  664.  Another  Apts 
stela  shows  that  Tirhakah  immediately  pre- 
coded  Psammitichus,  and  that  he  reigned  26 
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29.  The  second  expedition  of  Sennaclierib  into  Syria,’  whenever 
it  took  place,"  seems  to  have  offered  a strong  contrast  to  the  first, 
and  to  have  been  in  most  respects  very  unfortunate.  The  principal 
olyect  of  the  attack  was,  as  before,  the  part  of  Syria  bordering  upon 
Egypt ; and  the  two  cities  of  Lachish  and  Libnah,  which  had  l»een 
taken  in  the  former  war,  but  had  again  fallen  under  Egyptian  influ- 
ence, once  more  attracted  the  s])eci^  attention  of  the  Assy'rian  king. 
While  engaged  in  person  before  the  former  of  these  two  places,*  he 
seems  to  have  heard  of  the  defection  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  entered 
into  relations  with  the  king  of  Egypt,*  despite  the  warnings  of 
Isaiah,"  and  had  thereby  been  guilty’  of  rebelling  against  his  liege 
lord.  Hereupon  Sennacherib  sent  a detachment  of  his  forces,  under 
a Tartan  or  general,  against  the  Jewish  king ; but  this  leader,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  take  the  city  either  by’  force  or  by’  a defection 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  returned  after  a little  while  to  his 
master.  Meantime  the  siege  of  liachish  had  apparently  been  raised," 
and  Sennacherib  had  moved  to  Libnah,  when  intelligence  reached 
him  that  “ Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  ” — perhaps  not  y’et  king  of 
Egy’pt — had  collected  an  army  and  was  on  his  way  to  assist  the 
Egyptians,"  against  whom  Sennacherib’s  attack  was  in  reality 


TCftTs.  It  would  appear  from  thin  that  Tir- 
hakah monnt(‘ti  the  throne  in  II.C.  <390,  which 
was  the  1 3th  year  of  Sennacherib,  if  we  follow 
the  Canon.  (See  App.  to  book  ii.  eh.  viii.  § 
33.)  it  is  pos>ible,  however,  that  Tirhakah 
may  have  conteiideti  with  Senmkherib,  os  kuyf 
of  Ethii/pia^  before  be  became  king  of  Kgypt. 

’ The  gix)und<  whereon  1 determine  in 
&vour  of  a sei'ond  expedition,  which  Mr. 
Vance  Smith  (Prophecies,  Introd.  § 4,  p.  54) 
and  otbens  jjositively  rcj«  t,  are  the  following  ; 
1.  The  apparent  sepaiation  of  the  ex]ietIitions 
in  Kings  (2  Kings  xviii.  13  and  17)  and 
Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  1 and  0).  2. 

The  improbability  of  a hostile  attack  on  Jem- 
aalem  immediately  at\er  the  payment  of  a 
large  tribute.  3.  The  fall  of  La(.'hish  on  the 
first  occasion,  its  apparent  escape  on  the 
second.  4.  The  improbability  (as  it  seetm 
to  me)  of  national  vanity  going  to  the  length 
of  seeking  to  i-out'eal  an  enormous  disaster 
under  cover  of  the  proudest  boasts.  And,  5. 
The  impo.<sibility  of  a triumphant  return  iriM 
200,000  captiws  to  Nineveb  after  the  loss 
sustained  and  the  hasty  flight  which  folbwed. 
(Note  here  the  confirmaikm  which  Demetrius 
affords  to  the  narrative  of  the  Inscriptions  on 
this  point.  Supra,  p.  391,  note  ^.) 

• The  comparative  chronology  of  the  reigns 
of  Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah  is  the  chief  diffi- 
culty which  meets  the  historian  who  wish« 
to  harmonise  the  Scriptural  narrative  with 
the  Inscriptions.  Scripture  places  only  eight 
years  betwren  the  fall  of  Samana  and  the  first 
invasion  of  Judea  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
xviii.  9 and  13).  The  inscriptions  assigning 
the  fidl  of  Samana  to  the  first  year  of  Sargoa, 


giving  Sargon  a reign  of  at  15  years 
and  aligning  the  first  attack  on  Hezek^  to 
Sennacherib's  third  year,  put  an  interval  of 
at  least  18  years  l>etwecn  tl>e  two  events. 
Further,  a comparison  of  Ptolemy’s  Canon 
with  the  inscriptions  (with  which  it  is  in 
perfect  and  exact  agreement,  shows  Sargon's 
reign  to  have  been  one  of  19  years,  and  thus 
raises  the  interval  in  question  to  22  years. 
If  we  accept  the  chronologitwl  scheme  of  the 
Canon,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  records  »i>d  strikingly  in  agree- 
ment as  it  is  in  numerous  ca.«cs  with  the  dates 
obtainable  from  Scripture,  wc  must  necessarily 
correct  one  or  more  of  the  Scriptural  num- 
bers. The  hast  change  is  to  sul^titute  in  the 
1 3th  verse  of  2 Kings  xviii.  the  t^rmty-stventh 
for  the  fourteenth  '*  year  of  Hezekiah.  We 
may  suppose  the  error  to  have  arisen  from  a 
correction  made  by  a transcriber  who  regarded 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  and  the  illueas  of 
Hezekiah  (which  last  was  certainly  in  his  14th 
year)  as  synchronous,  whereas  the  words  “ in 
those  days  " were  in  fact  used  with  a good 
deni  of  latitude  by  the  sacred  writer*.  (See 
Layonl’s  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  145,  note). 
If  this  view  l«  taken,  the  second  expedition 
must  have  followed  tlie  first  within  one  or  at 
most  two  years,  for  Hezekiah  reigned  in  all 
only  29  years. 

* 2 King^»  x^'iii.  17. 

* Ibid.  ver.  21  and  24. 

* Isa.  XIX.  2,  xxxi.  1-3. 

* This  .seems  impdied  in  the  expression  “ be 
had  heard  that  he  icas  departed  from  Lachiah  ’* 
(2  King*  xii.  8.) 

* 2 Kings  xix.  9. 
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directed.  Sennacherib  therefore  contented  himself  with  sending 
a threatening  letter  to  llezekiah,  while  he  pressed  forward  into 
Egypt.  There  he  seems  to  have  been  met  by  the  forces  of  an 
Egyptian  prince,  or  satrap,  who  held  his  couii.  at  Memphis,*  while 
the  kings  of  the  25th,  or  Ethiopian  dynasty,  were  reigning  at 
lliebes ; and  probably  it  was  as  the  two  armies  lay  encamped 
0]>posite  to  one  another,  that  “ the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out 
and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and 
five  thousand  ; and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold, 
they  were  all  dead  corpses.”"  Sennacherib,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  army,  immediately  fled ; and  the  Egyj)tians,  regarding  the 
miraculous  destruction  as  the  work  of  their  own  gods,  took  the 
credit  of  it  to  themselves,  and  commemorated  it  after  their  own 
fashion.’ 

30.  Upon  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  by  two  of  his  sons  at 
Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  fail  to  throw  any  light.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some,"  that  the  event  was  connected  with  the  de- 
struction of  his  host,  and  followed  it  within  the  space  of  a few 
months,  just  as  the  deposition  of  Apries  is  made  by  Herodotus  to 
follow  closely  upon  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  the  Cyrenseans." 
But  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  belief,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  impression  left  by  the  Scriptural  narrative  ; ‘ and  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  Sennacherib  outlived  his  discomfiture  several  years. 
During  this  time  he  carried  on  some  of  the  wars  mentioned  above,* 
and  was  likewise  engaged  in  the  enlargement  and  embellishment 
of  his  palace  at  Nineveh,  as  well  as  in  those  occasional  expeditions 
which  are  commemorated  by  the  decorated  chambers  there — addi- 
tions, a.s  it  would  seem,  to  the  original  stnicture. 

31.  As  Sennacherib  was  not  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Asshur~ 
mdin-*,  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  that  prince  must  be  supposed 
either  to  have  died  before  his  father,  or  to  have  been  involved  in 
his  destruction.  It  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  he  died  in  b.c. 
693,  when  wo  find  by  the  Canon  that  ho  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon  by  Begibelus.  His  untimely  death  made  way 
for  Esarhaddon  (^Asshur-akh-idina),  most  likely  the  second  son,  who 
appears  to  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  establishing  himself 
upon  the  throne  after  his  father's  murder.  This  prince,  like  his 
father  and  his  grandfather,  was  at  once  a great  conqueror  and  a 
builder  of  magnificent  edifices.  The  events  of  his  reign  have  not 
been  found  in  the  shape  of  annals ; but  it  is  apparent  from  his 


* SethoR.  (See  Herod,  ii.  141,  and  com- 
pare “ Hifitorif-al  Notice  of  %ypt  ” in  the 
Appendix  to  book  ii.  ch.  vui.  p.  380.) 

* 2 Kin^  xix.  35. 

^ Herod,  ii.  141,  ad  Bn.  If  tlie  statue 
shown  to  Herodotus  was  renily  erected  to 
commemorate  the  discomBture  of  Sennacherib, 
the  mou!^>  mu»t  have  been  an  emblem  of 
destruction.  The  tradition  of  the  gnawuig  of 
the  bowstrings  would  arise  from  the  Bgure. 
(See  note  on  l>ook  i.  ch.  24.) 

* See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  4. 


* Herod,  u.  lGl,iv.  159. 

* It  U said,  both  in  the  second  book  of 
KingH  (xix.  36)  and  m Isauh  (xxxvii.  37), 
that  Sennacherib  **  depailed,  and  went  and 
retunieti,  tind  Jirelt  at  Nineveh,”  which  gives 
the  impression  of  some  considei  able  length  of 
residence.  The  statement  of  the  book  of  Tobit 
(i.  21 1,  that  he  was  murdered  55  days  after 
hU  return  fi-om  Syria,  cannot  be  considered  to 
possess  any  aulliority. 

* Supra,  p.  392. 
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historical  inscriptions,*  and  those  of  his  son,  that  he  carried  his 
arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains, and  the  Mediterranean,  penetrating  in  some  directions  further 
than  any  previous  Assyrian  monarch.*  He  warred  in  Egv'pt,  de- 
feating the  armies  of  Tirhakah,  and  capturing  his  (Egyptian) 
capital ; after  which  he  dismantled  the  towns,  changed  their  names, 
and  set  up  a number  of  princes  and  governors  independent  of  each 
other,  acknowledging  Memphis,  however,  as  in  some  sense  the 
capital.  Ilenco  he  calls  himself,  at  Nimmd,  “king  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt.”  As  for  his  boast,  in  the  same  place,  that  he  was  “ the 
conqueror  of  Ethiopia,”  it  can  scarcely  mean  more  than  that  he 
mined  victories  over  Tirhakah,  or  possibly  received  tribute  from 
Blra.  It  is  ver)’ unlikely  that  he  ever  invaded  the  country.  How- 
ever ho  conquered  Sidon,  Cilicia,  the  country  of  the  Gimri  or  Sacm,* 
the  land  of  Tubal,  parts  of  Armenia,  Media,  and  Bikni,  ('haldeea, 
Edom,  and  many  other  loss  well-known  countries.  In  Susiana  he 
contended  with  a son  of  Morodach-Baladan,  and  he  boa>{ts  that  in 
spite  of  the  assistance  which  this  prince  received  from  the  Stisia- 
nian  monarch,  he  was  unable  to  save  his  life.  On  another  son,  who 
became  a refugee  at  his  court,  he  bestowed  a teiritory  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  had  previottsly  Isjon  under  the 
government  of  his  brother.*  In  Babylon  itself  Esar-haddon  appears 
to  have  reigned  in  his  own  person  without  setting  up  a viceroy. 
According  to  some  this  was  but  the  revival  of  a policy  introduced 
by  his  grandfather,  Sargon,  who  is  suspected  to  be  the  Arceanus 
(’Apw'ni'of)  of  the  Canon.'  But  the  identification  of  these  two 
names  is  very  uncertain.  No  traces  have  been  found  that  specially 
connect  Sargon  with  Babylon,  whereas  there  are  many  clear  proofs 
of  Esar-haddon  having  reigned  there.  The  inscriptions  show  that 
he  repaired  temples  and  b<iilt  a palace  at  Babylon,  bricks  from 
which,  bearing  his  name,  have  been  discovered  anumg  the  ruins  at 
Hillah ; a Babylonian  tablet  has  also  been  found,  dated  in  the 
reign  of  Esar-haddon,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged king  of  that  country.  It  is  probable  that  he  held  his  court 
sometimes  at  the  Assyrian,  sometimes  at  the  Babylonian  capital  ;* 
and  hence  it  happened  that  when  his  captains  carried  Manasseh 
away  captive  from  Jerusalem,  they  conducted  their  prisoner  to 
the  latter  city.’  No  record  has  been  as  yet  discovered  of  this 


* One  of  these  has  been  priuUsl,  but  not 
piihlUlterJ^  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  his  small 
pamphlet  entitled  “Absyrian  Texti  translated, 
No.  I.”  (pp.  10-19). 

* His  Maiian  uon<]U€stA  arc  said  to  hare 
been  in  a land  **  of  which  tlu*  kings  hU  lathers 
had  never  heaid  the  name ; " and  other  ho^ 
tilitius  are  recordeil  again.st  trilieb  **  who  fiTmi 
days  of  old  hafl  never  obeyttd  any  of  the  kings 
bU  ancestors”  (Assyrian  Texts,  pp.  14  and 
15). 

* This  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the 

are  mentioned.  The  same  name  oemrs 
in  the  Babylonuin  column  of  the  BehUtun  and 
other  iuM-Tiptious,  where  it  reprints  the 
Saka  (Sacs)  of  the  Persian. 


• See  the  “ A».**yrian  Texts/*  p.  12. 

’ Thi.s  notion  was,  I Wieve,  originated  by 
Dr.  Hindcs.  It  is  adopte<1  by  M.  Oppert 
(RapfKHl,  p.  48)  and  Mr.  liosanquet  (Sacred 
and  Profane  Chionology,  p.  06). 

• The  practice  of  the  Persiam  in  this  re- 
spect U well  known.  (See  note  to  book  v.  eh. 
5d.)  It  may  be  gntheinl  from  the  mention 
of  **  Shushan  Me p^are’*  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
during  the  reign  of  Pelshazxar,  that  the  later 
Babylonian  kings  held  their  court  sometimes 
at  that  plai'e. 

• See  2 Chron.  xxxili.  U : “ Wherefore  the 
Lord  brought  u{K>n  them  the  captains  of  the 
kiwi  of  Asfyria,  which  took  ManasMib  among 
the  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and 
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expedition,  nor  of  the  peopling  of  Samaria  by  colonista  drawn 
chiefly  from  Babylonia,'  which  was  in  later  times  ascribed  to  this 
monarch.’ 

32.  The  buildings  erected  by  Esar-haddon  appear  to  have 
equalled,  or  exceeded,  in  magnificence,  those  of  any  former  Assyrian 
king.  In  one  inscription  he  states  that  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia 
ho  built  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples,  “ shining  with  silver  and 
gold,  as  splendid  as  the  sun.”’  Besides  repairing  various  palaces 
erected  by  former  kings,  he  built  at  least  three  new  ones  for  his 
own  use  or  that  of  his  son.  One  of  these  was  the  edifice  known  as 
the  south-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  which  was  constructed  of  mate- 
rials derived  from  the  palaces  of  the  former  monarchs  who  had 
reigned  at  that  place,  for  whom,  as  not  belonging  to  his  own 
family,  Esar-haddon  seems  to  have  entertained  small  respect. 
The  plan  of  this  palace  is  said  to  differ  from  that  of  all  other 
Assyrian  buildings.’  It  consisted  of  a single  hall  of  the  largest 
dimensions— 220  feet  long  and  100  broad — of  an  antechamber 
through  which  the  hall  was  approached  by  two  doorways,  and  of 
a certain  number  of  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  which 
were  probably  sleeping  apartments.  According  to  Mr.  Layard,  it 
“ answers  in  its  general  plan,  more  than  any  building  yet  dis- 
covered, to  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  the  palace  of  Solomon.”’ 
Another  of  Esar-haddon’s  palaces  was  erected  at  N ineveh  on  the 
spot  now  marked  by  the  mound  at  NeMA-  Yunus’  This  is  probably 
the  building  of  which  he  boasts  that  it  was  “ a palace  such  as 
the  kings,  his  fathers,  who  went  before  him,  had  never  made,”  and 
which  on  its  completion  ho  is  said  to  have  called  “ the  palace  of 
the  pleasures  of  all  the  year.”’  It  is  described  as  supported  on 
wooden  columns,  and  as  roofed  with  lofty  cedar  and  other  trees ; 
sculptures  in  stone  and  marble,  and  abundant  images  in  silver, 
ivory,  and  bronze,  constituted  its  adornment ; many  of  these  were 
brought  from  a distance,  some  being  the  idols  of  the  compiered 
countries,  and  others  images  of  the  Assyrian  gods.  Its  gates  were 
ornamented  with  the  usual  mystical  bulls ; and  its  extent  was  so 
great,  that  horses  and  other  animals  were  not  only  kept,  bnt  even 
bred  within  its  walls.  A third  palace  was  erected  by  Esar-haddon 
at  Shereef-Khan,  for  his  son ; but  this  was  apparently  a very  inferior 
building.* 

In  the  construction  and  ornamentation  of  his  palaces  Esar- 


carried  him  to  Bahqlon."  Scripture  does  not 
saj  who  the  kin^  of  Af^rria  was ; hut  1.  as 
Seanacherib  aud  Hezekiah  were  fxmtcmpora* 
ries,  their  sons  would  naturally’  be  the  same ; 
and  2.  tjtar'haddon  mentions  Mana<;seh  amon^i' 
the  kin^s  who  *>eDt  him  workmen  for  his  great 
buildings.  ^ note  * on  tbe  next 

* 2 Kings  xvii.  24:  “ The  king  of  Assyria 
brought  men  from  Habylon^and  fiom  Cuthah» 
and  from  Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
^epharraim,  and  pla«ri  them  in  the  cities  of 
isaniaria  instead  of  the  childr«]  of  Israel.*' 
Of  these  hve  ciUe*  three  (Babylon,  C'uthah,aDd 


J^pharvaim  or  Sippara)  are  certainly  Baby- 
lonian: Ara  is  doubtful.  CoDcemiog  Hamath, 
see  above,  p.  379,  note  *. 

* Plrra  ir.  2.  Perhaps  the  “ great  and 
noble  Asnapper**  of  ver.  lOi*  theofficer  who 
actually  led  the  colony  into  Samaria. 

^ Assyrian  Text-*,”  p.  1(5. 

* Nineveh  and  l-Jabylon,  ch.  xivi.  p.  Cr»4. 

* Ibid.  p.  655.  ® Ibid.  ch.  xxr.  p.  598. 

^ See  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  pampldet,  pp.  17, 

18,  This  translation  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

* See  La3rard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch. 
xrr.  p.  599. 
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haddon  made  use  of  the  services  of  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Phoenician 
artists.  The  princes  of  Syria,  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  the  Hel- 
lenic monarch  of  Idalium,  Citium,  Curium,  Soli,  &c.,  and  the  Phoe- 
nician king  of  Paphos,  furnished  him  with  workmen,'  to  whose 
skill  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  beauti&il  and  elaborate  bas- 
reliefs  which  adorn  the  edifices  of  his  erection. 

Esar-haddon  must  have  reigned  at  least  1 3 years  ; but  he  cannot 
have  reigned  much  longer.'  He  was  certainly  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Asshitr-bani-pal  11.,  one  or  two  years  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tirhakah,  whose  last  year  was  B.c.  664.*  On  the  whole,  it  is 
perhaps  most  probable  that  he  died  in  b.c.  667,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  Saosduchinus,  according  to 
Ptolemy's  Canop. 

33.  N\ith  Asshur-lani-pal  11.,  the  Sardanapahis  of  Abydenus, 
appears  to  have  commenced  the  decadence  of  Assyria.  Ho  con- 
tinued the  war  with  Susiana,  where  ho  contended  against  the 
grandsons  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  likewise  made  incursions  into 
Armenia  from  time  to  time  : ho  even  conducted  two  expeditions 
into  Egypt ; but  he  did  not  occupy  himself  in  a continued  series  of 
wars,  like  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Hunting  appears 
to  have  been  his  passion.  A palace  which  ho  erected  at  N ineveh, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  built  by  Sennacherib,  was  orna- 
mented throughout  with  sculptured  slabs  representing  him  as 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  wild  animals.'  The  arts 
flourished  under  his  patronage.  There  is  a marked  improvement 
in  the  sculptures  wherewith  he  decorated  his  buildings,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  kings.  This  is  j)aiticularly  apparent  in 
the  delineation  of  animals,  which  have  a truth,  a delicacy,  a spirit, 
and  an  absence  of  conventionality,  effectually  distiuguisliing  them 
from  the  representations  of  an  earlier  period.*  Thus  as  the  nation 
declined  in  military  vigour  the  arts  of  peace,  as  so  often  happens, 
„ made  rapid  progress ; and  it  is  evident  that,  had  no  foreign  conquest 


^ This  fiict  IS  recorded  on  an  inedited  frag- 
ment of  E&ar-haddon’s  time,  in  which  the 
following  names  occur : — Jukisiuzi  of  JCdud 
(if'gi^thus  of  Idalium),  J'isuajura  of  Kittfdm 
(Pythagoras  of  Citium),  Ki  - - - - <il‘  Tisi/- 
luimmi  (•  * * of  Salarais),  /tu-Daijan  of 
I^opptt  (Ithod^on  of  Papin*),  Erieti  of  TsHla 
(Eurjalus  of  Jsoli),  VamtiUu  of  Kuri  (I>e- 
mo  - - - of  Curium),  fiummuu  of  I'amizzi 
(•  • • of  Tanmsus),  Ikumtisi  of  Amii-Kha~ 
dasti  (I)cmo  - - - - of  Ammo-cbosta),  Nuna- 
of  Limirmi  (Onesi  - - - of  Limenia), 
and  Fu/tali  of  Upridissa  (•  • • of  Aphro- 
diaia'). 

* Polyhistor  (according  to  Eusehins,  Chron. 
Can.  pars  1,  p.  20;  gave  fc>or-haddoii  a reign 
of  only  eight  years.  But  as  he  ascribed  no 
more  than  IB  years  to  i^nnacherib,  who  cer- 
tainly reigned  22,  his  testimony  cannot  bo 
regarded  as  of  much  weight.  The  Canon, 
which  may  bo  considered  to  represent  the  real 
views  of  Berosus,  made  Esar-haddon  reign  13 


years  in  Btthjlon.  Unless,  therefore,  be 
ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon  during  bis 
father’s  lifetime,  of  whicli  there  U no  atom  of 
evidence,  he  must  have  reigned  at  least  as 
long  in  Assyria,  Dr.  Brandis  conjectures  that 
Berosus  gave  him  28  years  m AAsyrin  (Pev. 
Assyr.  Temp.  Emend,  p.  41)  j but  of  this  I 
see  no  satl'tW-lory  proof. 

* Supra,  p.  392,  note  ®. 

* See  the  Atbemeum  of  August  16,  1860, 
and  comixire  a {after  read  by  Sir  11.  Hawlin- 
aon  before  the  Kityal  Society  of  Literature  in 
March,  1861. 

* Theiic  slabs,  which  were  recovered  by 
Sir  H.  Itawliuson,  are  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  auimal.s  of  chace  include  lions, 
wild  bulb,  wild  as.*«s,  stags,  and  antelopes. 

* See  La3ranl's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
459,  where  a similar  ol«(*rvation  is  made  w*ith 
res|)ect  to  some  sculpturtai  wherewith  this 
prince  adorned  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at 
Koyunjik. 
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interfered  to  check  the  rising  civilization,  Assyria  might  in  many 
respects  have  anticipated  the  improved  art  of  the  Greeks. 

34.  Asxhar-tiam-pal  may  bo  supposed  to  have  reigned  from  B.c. 
667  to  about  b.c.  640.  He  was  succeeded  by  a son,  whoso  name  is 
read  somewhat  doubtfully  as  Asahur-emit-ili,  the  last  king  of  whom 
any  records  have  Ixsen  as  yet  discovered.  I’nder  him  the  decline 
of  Assyria  seems  to  have  been  rapid.  No  military  expeditions  can 
be  assigned  to  his  reign,  and  the  works  which  he  constructed  are 
of  a most  inferior  character.  A palace  built  by  him  on  the  great 
platform  at  Nimrud  or  Calah — the  chief  monument  of  his  reign 
which  has  come  down  to  us — indicates  in  a very  marked  way  the 
diminution  in  his  time  of  Assyrian  wealth  and  magnificence.  It 
contained  no  great  hall  or  gallery,  and  no  sculptured  slabs,  but 
merely  consisted  of  a number  of  rooms  of  small  proportions, 
panelled  by  plain  slabs  of  common  limestone,  roughly  hewn  and 
not  more  than  feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  above 
the  panelling  was  simply  plastered.*  If  Asshar-emit-ili  was  reduced 
to  live  in  this  building,  we  must  suppose  that  the  superb  edifices 
of  his  ancestors  had  fallen  into  ruin,  which  could  scarcely  have 
taken  place  unless  they  had  been  injured  by  violence.  It  seems 
probable  that,  either  through  the  invasions  of  the  Medes,  who  were 
now  growing  into  ])rominence,'  or  in  the  course  of  the  Scythio 
troubles  which  belong  to  about  the  same  period,'  Assyria  had  been 
greatly  weakened,  her  cities  being  desolated,  and  her  palaces  dis- 
mantled or  destroyed.  These  disasters  preceded  the  last  attack  of 
Cyaxares,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  mighty  power 
which  had  so  long  boon  dominant  in  Western  Asia.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  last  war  with  the  Medes  and  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh  fell  into  the  reign  of  Aivthur~«mit-:ii.  the  latest  monarch 
of  whom  contemporary  records  have  been  found,  or  whether  he 
had  a successor  in  the  Saraous  of  Berosus’ — the  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greeks,  under  whom  the  final  catastrophe  took  place.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  number  of  j'ears  from  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon 
to  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  which  is  but  fifty -five,  seems  barely  to 
suffice  fur  the  three  reigns  of  a father,  a son,  and  a grandson, 
whence  we  should  conclude  that  Assh'ir-tinit-ili  was  probably  the 
last  king.  On  the  other,  the  difference  between  the  names  of 
Saraous  and  Asshur-emil-ili  is  so  wide,  and  the  authority  of  Berosus 
(from  whom  the  notices  of  Saraous  seem  to  come)  so  great,  that  wo 
are  tempted  to  suspect  that  Asshur-emit-iU  may  have  been  the  last 
king  but  one,  and  Saracus  (perhaps  his  brother)  have  succeeded 
him.' 


• See  Lujraitrf*  Nineveh  ami  liabylon,  p.  655. 

^ Herodotuft  the  Brat  attark  of  the 

Modes  on  Nineveh  to  the  la^t  year  of  Phraortes, 
or  n.C.  6134.  He  rept  e.-^enU  a second  attack 
ns  having  followed  dor«ly  on  the  accession  of 
Cyaxares,  which  wa-<  in  H.c.  633.  The  Bnal 
inva.’doD  he  would,  afipai  ently,  have  pUt«d  as 
Ute  as  H.C.  603.  Between  U.C.  632  and  603 
(according  to  him)  the  Sryths  were  domioant 
throughout  Western  Asia. 


• Cf.  Essay  111.  § 9,  pp.  410-2. 

* The  name  of  Saracus  is  not  fonnd  the 
actual  fiagments  of  Berosus,  but  comes  down 
to  m from  Abydemu  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can. 
I.  p.  25),  wlio  appears  to  have  drawn  from 
him.  (See  MUller's  Kiagm.  H.  G.  vol.  iv. 
p.  279.) 

* It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Aby* 
deous  Bom  whom  the  name  of  Saracus  cornea, 
mentioned  two  kings  only'— Sardanapalus  and 
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The  character  commonly  given  of  this  king,  and  his  conduct 
during  the  last  siege  of  Nineveh,  as  they  descend  to  us  almost 
solely  from  Ctesias,*  must  be  viewed  with  great  doubt  and  sus- 
picion.* The  portrait  of  the  effeminate  voluptuary,  waking  up 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  peril  to  a sense  of  what  his  position  . 
required  of  him,  displaying  in  the  last  struggle  for  his  throne 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  closing  all  with  a glorious  death,  is  one  of 
those  Greek  ideals  of  the  Oriental  character  which  by  their  artistic 
excellence  and  completeness  betray  their  origin.  The  Sardanapalus 
of  Ctesias,  whoso  verj'  name  is  a fiction,*  must  be  regarded  as  a 
creation  of  that  writer’s  fertile  fancy,  and  not  as  an  historical  per- 
sonage. Some  traits  of  his  character,  as  well  as  some  incidents  of 
his  life,  may  have  been  taken  from  the  real  king,  Saracus ; but  on 
the  whole  he  belongs  to  the  ideal  rather  than  the  actual,  and  is 
thus  of  no  avail  for  history.  Of  the  historical  Saracus  all  that 
we  distinctly  know  is,*  that  being  attacked  by  the  Medea  under 
Cyaxares,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  by  the  Chaldseans  and 
Susianians,'  he  made  N'abopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
his  general,  and  sent  him  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon ; Nabo- 
polassar,  however,  revolted,  concluded  a treaty  with  Cyaxares,  and 
cemented  the  alliance  by  a marriage  ; after  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Medes,  he  laid  siege  to  Nineveh.  Saracus  defended  his 


Saracus — as  successors  of  F>ar>haddon — his 
Axerdis.  This  leads  to  identity  Saracus  with 
Assh>ir^cm\i-Ui. 

* Ap.  l>iod.  Sic.  ii.  2'>-8.  The  other 
Greek  wnters  seem  generally  to  have  followed 
Ctesia'i.  The  only  ex(«ptk>Qs  are  Xristophanes 
(Aves  958),  Abydeaut,  and  Polyburtor,  the 
last  two  of  whom  diew  from  Berosus,  while 
the  first  followed  tommoa  report,  or  perhaps 
drew  frtim  Hero-lotii*.  We  do  not  Ano*f, 
however,  that  either  HcroJotus  or  Aristo> 
phones  ioteuded  their  isai'danapalus  for  the 
last  king. 

^ On  the  weakne«  of  Ctesias  as  an  autho- 
rity see  the  lotroductoiy  lilsroy,  ch.  iii.  pp. 
77-9. 

^ There  are  writers  who  endeavour  to  find 
the  name  Saracus  in  Saidaoa^ialus  (see  Bran- 
dis, pp.  32-d),  and  others  who  consider  that 
Sardanapalus  is  a fair  Greek  equivalent  for 
the  name  of  the  last  monumental  king, 

which  they  read  as  Asshur-d tn-il  (Op|«rt, 
Rapport,  table  opp.  p.  52).  But  th^  views 
seem  forceJ  and  overstrained.  Nothing  can 
be^  more  evident  to  common  sense  than  the 
e«ential  divei^ity  of  the  names  As$hnr-emit^ 
tVi,  Sai*danapalus,  and  Saracus.  In  the  last 
we  have  the  Assyrian  elements  “A«A»rr'* 
and  ^ a'A,**  which,  however,  will  not  make  a 
name  witliout  a thiid  element 

* See  the  fiimous  fiagmeut  of  Abydemu: 
**  Post  quern  (Sardanapalum)  Saracus  impe- 
ritahat  Assyriis:  qui  qiiidcm  ceitHW  frutus 
tunnarum  vulgi  ooUectitiarum  qu«  k man 


adversus  se  adveDtarent,continu6  Busalusso- 
rum  (t  tf.  Nelmpolussorum j militic  ducem 
Babyionem  mittebat.  Se>l  enim  hie,  capto 
rebellaodi  consilio,  Amuhiam,  Asdahngis  Me- 
dorum  principis  filiam,  nato  suo  NabiicbcK 
d rosso ro  tUsjMMidelMit ; moxque  reptim  contra 
Ninum,  seu  Ninivem  urbem,  im|tptum  fad^ 
hat.  Ke  omni  oognita,  rex  Saracus  regiam 
Evoritam  intlamuLiliat  Turn  vero  Nabu- 
chodrossorus,  summa*  reruro  potitus,  firmis 
mcenils  Babylooem  (Tingcbat.”  (Ap.  Euseb. 
Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  9.)  And  compare 
PolyhUtor  (ap.  eund.  c.  5) : “ Post  Sammu- 
ghein  im|>emvitChal'l.'i‘is  Sardaua|Nitiis  annoa 
2i.  Hie  a>l  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Medicse 
gentis  prAi>«s  et  mtiapa,  enpias  auxiliares 
misit,  videlicet  ut  filio  .suo  Nabuchodrossoro 
de>ponderet  Amuhiam  e filiabus  Asdahagis 
unam.’*  So  Syiicellus  says  of  Nabopolav*ar ; 
O&rof  <rrpari7'yki  virk  Sopdicov  rou  XoA- 
Safwr  (rroAslr,  itark  tov  alnov 

lapditov  sir  Niyor  ^ntrrparsvtr  oC  r^r 
f^oSoM  wrorf0*ls  6 2dpOKor  4avrkr 
roir  Mwprf<r*t  Koi  kpxV 

XoASafs#!'  irol  wapsAafisr  6 

airrdt  NmfiowoAdirapotip.  396,  ed.  Dindorf.), 
• The  “ force  advancing  /rom  the  sea,” 
which  Nabopolas.sar  was  sent  against,  would 
probably  oousiht  of  these  nations,  who  had  been 
in  arms  ngain.st  the  Assyrians  at  lea^t  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  A-(sh'ir^h*rni^pa/.  They  ran 
scarcely  luxve  been  Scythians,  as  Brandis  (fol- 
lowing Niebuhr)  supposes  (Her.  Asa.  Temp. 
Emend,  p.  31). 
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capital  for  a while,  but  at  last,  despairing  of  success,  withdrew  to 
his  palace,  and,  firing  it  with  his  own  hand,  perished,  with  all 
belonging  to  him,  in  the  conflagration.' 

35.  It  has  been  already  observed  in  another  Essay,*  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  siege,  eis  detailed  by  Ctesias,’  may  very  possibly 
have  been  correctly  stated.  It  lasted,  according  to  him,  above  two 
years,  and  was  brought  to  a successful  issue  mainly  in  consequence 
of  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris,  which  swept  away  a portion 
of  the  city  wall,  and  so  gave  admittance  to  the  enemy,'  Upon  this 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  considering  further  resistance  to  be  vain, 
fired  his  palace  and  destroyed  himself.  The  conqueror  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  once  magnificent  capital,  by  razing  the  walls  and 
delivering  the  whole  city  to  the  flames."  Nineveh  ceased  to  exist; 
and  at  the  same  time  probably  the  other  royal  cities,  or  at  least 
their  palaces,  were  wasted  with  fire,*  the  proud  structures  raised 
by  the  Assyrian  kings  being  reduced  at  once  to  that  condition  of 
ruined  heaps  which  has  been  the  effectual  means  of  preserving  a 
great  portion  of  their  contents  for  the  entertainment  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  present  age.  The  fallen  nation  was  never  again  able 
to  raise  itself.*  Once  only  does  it  appear  in  rebellion,  and  then 
the  position  which  it  occupies  is  secondary.  Media  heading  the 
revolt,  which  is  from  the  Persians  under  Darius  Hystaspis.*  The 
strength  of  the  race  was  exhausted,  and  the  ruin  of  the  capital, 
which  seems  not  have  been  rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Claudius,* 


Mr.  Layard  (Ninerch  and  Babylon,  p. 
622,  not«)  happily  com|>arrs  with  this  the 
saicide  of  Zimri,  king  of  Israel.  **  And  it 
came  to  jioss  when  Zimri  saw  that  the  city 
was  taken,  that  he  went  into  the  palace  of 
the  king's  house,  and  burnt  the  king's  house 
over  him,  and  died"  (1  Kings  xvi-l6).  Simi- 
lar conduct  on  a larger  scale  is  ascriliod  to  the 
Xanthians  and  the  Caunians  (Herod,  i.  176). 

• Supra,  Kftsay  iii.  § 9,  pp.  336-6. 

• Ap.  Died.  ii.  27-6. 

' Tlte  prophecy  of  Nahum  contains  more 
than  one  allusion  to  this  feature  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  The  mention  of  an  **  over- 
running flood  " wherewith  God  should  " make 
an  end  of  the  pla<-^,"  in  ver.  3 of  ch.  i.,  might 
perhaps  be  metiphorical  (com^iare  Isa.  viii. 
7>3,  Ban.  ix.  26,  &c.) ; but  thi.s  can  scarcely 
be  said  of  the  two  following  passages 

**  Tliey  -shall  make  haste  to  the  wall  thereof, 
and  the  defenoe  shall  be  prejiared.  The  tjates 
of  the  riter  shall  be  thruu-n  open^  and  the 
palace  shall  be  di&solrcd  " (u.  5,  6). 

“ Behold,  thy  people  in  the  midst  of  thee 
are  women : tAe  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set 
tride  oj>en  unto  thine  aiemies:  the  fire  shall 
devour  lliy  bars"  (iii.  13). 

• The  recent  excavations  hare  shown  that 

fire  was  a chief  agent  in  the  dertructioD  of  the 
Nineveh  Calcined  alabaster,  masses 

of  cliarred  wood  and  charcoal,  colossal  statues 
split  through  with  the  heat,  are  met  with  in 


all  parts  of  the  Ninevite  mounds,  and  attest 
the  veracity  of  prophecy.  (Lee  I,ayard*8 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  71, 103,  121,  &c., 
and  comp.  Nahum  ii.  13,  and  iii.  13  and  15.) 

^ The  palaces  at  Kborsal^ad  (Dur-3argina) 
and  Nimrud  (Calah)  show  equal  traces  of 
fire  with  tliose  of  Nineveh  (Koyunjik).  See 
Layard’s  Nineveh  and  its  Kemam.s,  vol.  t.  pp. 
12,  27,  40,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
351,  357,  .359,  &c. ; Vaux'a  Nineveh  and 
Peruepolis,  pp.  196-3 ; Botta,  Letter  ii.  p.  26, 
Letter  Ui.  p.  41,  &c. 

* So  Nahum  had  prophesied : “ Tliy  people 
is  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  no  man 
gatbereth  them.  There  is  no  healing  of  thy 
bruise  " (iii.  18,  19). 

* See  Essay  iii.  § 12. 

* The  legend  CoL.  Niniva  ClauD.  (Co- 
Ionia  Niniva  Claudiopolis),  which  is  found  on 
coins  of  Trajan  and  Maximin,  seems  tC>  show 
that  Claudius,  who  established  many  colonies 
in  the  East,  founded  one  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Nineveh.  A passage  in  Herodutu.*i  (i.  193) 
distinctly  indicates  that  no  town  of  Nineveh 
existed  in  his  day.  From  the  silence  of  Xe- 
nophon and  the  historians  of  Alexander,  we 
may  gather  that  the  Persians  never  restored 
it.  Strabo  is  ambiguous,  but  on  the  whole 
seenvs  to  describe  a non-existent  city.  Nineveh 
re-ap]^ears  fur  the  first  time  in  history  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xiL  13). 
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deprived  the  people  of  a rallying  point,  and  probably  contributed 
to  render  them  that  which  they  appear  in  their  later  histoiy — the 
patient  and  submissive  subjects  of  their  Arian  conquerors. 

36.  Having  thus  brought  the  line  of  Assyrian  monarchs  to  an 
end,  it  will  be  convenient  to  tabulate  the  principal  results ; after 
which  a few  general  remarks  on  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
empire,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  people,  may  appropriately  ter- 
minate this  Essay. 

Lateb  Assybias  Ehfibe. 


CONTEMPORARY  KlNGIiOMS. 

B.G 

Asteu. 

BaBTLON. 

Eottt. 

Jddah. 

iBRACt. 

74t 

TlgUtb'F’lletor. 
Invades  Babylon. 

Nabona— ar. 

741 

• * »• 

■ ■ 1 

Ahax. 

740 

Takes  tribute  from 

Pekab.  (>) 
Defeats  Bezio. 

737 

• • •• 

1 • 1 

• • ■ ■ 

««  .. 

Iktkah  ilaln. 

733 

« • • • 

Nadlna. 

731 

« • • • 

Cbinainoi  and  Poroa. 

730 

Sbalmaneser. 

729 

. . • • 

- 1 - 1 

..  >• 

Boahea. 

726 

Hakes  Iloabca  tribo* 

Elnlieua. 

. . 

Hexekiah. 

wry.  (?) 

723 

Beaiep^  Ssmaria. 

721 

Sargun  (takeii  Samarta). 

M erodacb-Baladan 

.•  .. 

Samarta 

Invades  Bobvloo. 

(Marduccmpaltu). 

taken. 

720 

InvadtB  Kgypi. 

716 

Invadefl  ^^’pt  a se- 

cood  time. 

714 

• • •• 

SabaooL 

713 

• * • • 

. 

Hia  nines;.  Era- 

710 

Taket^  Asbdtid. 

ba.-*av  of  Mero- 

709 

ExpcU  Herodacb- 

Kalmtan. 

Arceanos  (Sargoa  ?) 

dacb-BaJaiiau. 

704 

Inlerregnom. 

702 

Sennacherib  (bis  son). 

BeUbua. 

SabaoolL 

Hcrudach* 
Btiliidan,  aixl  Tuakes 
Belibuakbitf  uf  Ba- 
bylon. 

700 

Hakes  Heseklab  trl- 

■ 1 - 1 

■ ■ • • 

First  attack  of 

butary.  >Van»lth 

Sennacherib. 

699 

IhMplacea  Bellbua. 

Aaahnr-nadin-* 

(AiaaranadittB). 

Second  attack. 

698  (?) 

Loses  hia  army  by 

«• 

miracle. 

697 

. . • • 

ManitiKb 

693 

• • •» 

Reglbelus, 

692 

H uM-aimurdacbtia. 

690 

Tlrbakab. 

6'^A 

Interretmum. 

680 

Eaar-haddnn  son). 

{■^r-biuMon 

Manasaeli  bniught  to 

(AsarttlaQua). 

him  at  J.abyion. 

667 

Aiahur-boni-pal  (bla 
auu). 

SoGedochlntu. 

664 

.. 

1 I^ammctlcboa. 

647 

. • * . 

dnlla^nnf. 

642 

• • 

1 1 

■ I 

Amoo. 

610  (?) 

Aaihnr- emit- ill  (bU 

son)  (Saracna  ?) 

Josiah. 

639 

. . 

625 

iVstrocUou  of  Nineveh. 

Nabo|iolaasar. 

37.  The  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria  covered  a space  of  six 
centuries  and  a half;  but  the  empire  cannot  bo  considered  to  have 
VOL.  1.  2d 
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lastfd  moro  than  (at  the  utmost)  five  centuries.  It  commenced 
with  Tif^liith-Fileser  I.,  alxmt  b.c.  1110,  and  it  terminated  with 
Asshur-lNini-1'.al  II.,  al)out  b.c.  040.  Tho  limits  of  the  dominion 
varied  greatly  during  thi.s  period,  the  empire  expanding  or  con- 
tracting according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  lime  and  the  personal 
character  of  the  prince  who  occupied  the  throne.  The  extreme 
extent  ap)<ears  to  have  been  reached  almost  immediatclj’  before  a 
rai>id  decline  set  in ; that  is  to  say,  during  the  reigns  of  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  three  of  the  most  warlike  of  the 
Assyrian  princes,  who  held  tho  throne  from  n.c.  721  to  about 
B.c.  lifi".  During  this  interval  Assyria  was  paramount  over  the 
portion  of  W estern  Asia  included  l>etween  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  llalys  on  the  one  hand,  the  Caspian  and  tho  great  I’ersian  de.sert 
on  tlie  other.  Southwards  the  boundary  was  formed  by  Arabia 
and  tho  Persian  Gulf ; northwards  it  seems  at  no  time  to  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  Etixino  or  to  the  Cauesrsus,  b>it  to  liave  been  formed 
by  a fluctuating  line  which  did  not  in  the  most  flourishing  period 
extend  b<*yond  tho  northern  frontier  of  Armenia.'  The  countries 
included  in  this  space  and  subjected  within  the  period  in  ques- 
tion to  A.s.syrian  influence  were  chiefly  tho  following : — Susiana, 
Chaldaja,  IJabylonia,  Media,  Matiene,  or  tho  country  of  tho  Xumri, 
Annenia,  Mesopotamia,  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  SyTia, 
I’hienicia,  Palestine,  Idumiea,  and  for  a time  Lower  Egypt.  Cyprus 
also  was  for  .some  years  a depuidency.  On  tho  other  hand,  Persia 
Proper,  Bactria,  and  JIargiana,  even  Tlyrcania,  were  beyond  the 
©astern  limit  of  tho  Assyrian  sway,  which  towards  tho  north  upon 
tliis  side  did  not  reach  farther  than  alsmt  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Kasvin,  and  tow’ards  tho  south  was  confined  within  tho  mountain- 
barrier  of  Zagros.  Similarly  on  the  west,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycia, 
even  i’amphylia,  were  independent,  the  Assyrian  arms  having 
never  (so  far  as  appears)  penetrated  beyond  Cilicia  or  crossed  the 
llalys. 

.‘18.  Tho  nature  of  tho  dominion  established  by  tho  great  Meso- 
potamian monarchy'  over  tho  countries  included  within  tho  limits 
indicated,  w'ill  perhaps  bo  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  empire  of  Solomon.  Solomon  “ reigned  over  all  the  kingdUims 
from  tho  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and 
unto  tho  bonier  of  Egypt : they  brought  jireseuts  and  senvd  Solomon 
all  the  days  of  his  life.”’  Tho  first  and  most  striking  feature 
of  the  earliest  empires  is,  that  they  are  a mere  congeries  of  king- 
doms : tlio  countries  over  which  the  dominant  state  acquires  iui 
influence,  not  only’  retain  their  distinct  imlividuality,  as  is  tho 
case  in  some  modem  empires,’  but  remain  in  all  respects  such  as 
they  wore  before,  with  tho  simple  addition  of  certain  obligations 
contracted  tow'ards  tho  paramount  authority.  They  keep  their  old 


' Tor  the  natunil  limits  of  Armenia,  see 

Esviy  ii.  8 to. 

‘ I Kinys  ir.  21.  Compare  ver.  24  ; and 
for  tlie  (t)mplete  or^nisatiun  of  the  empire, 
MV  eh.  X.,  witere  it  apfiears  that  Uw  kings 
“ brought  every  arm  his  present,  a rate  year 


bij  year  " (ver.  25)  ; and  that  the  amount  of 
the  annual  revenue  fmm  all  souinw  was  S6S 
talents  of  gold  (ver.  14).  Sec  also  2 Chron. 
ix.  13-28,  an*l  Ps.  Ixxii.  8-11. 

• Our  own,  tor  instance,  and  the  Austrian. 
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laws,  their  old  religion,  their  line  of  kings,  their  law  of  succession, 
their  whole  intcnial  orgiinisation  and  machineri^ ; ihey  only  ac- 
knowledge an  external  suzerainty,  which  hinds  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  towards  the  Head  of  the  Empire.  These 
duties,  as  understood  in  the  earliest  times,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  tw'o  w\)rds  “ homage  ” and  “ tribute  the  subject  kings  “ servo  ” 
and  “ bring  presents they  are  lx)und  to  acts  of  submission,  must 
attend  the  court  of  their  suzerain  when  Bummoned,*  unless  they 
have  a reasonable  excuse,  must  there  salute  him  as  a superior,  and 
otherwise  acknowledge  his  rank;*  above  all,  they  must  paj’  him 
rcgtiiarly  the  tixed  tribute  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  at 
the  time  of  their  submission  or  saibjection,  the  unauthorised  with- 
holding of  which  is  open  and  avow’cd  rebellion.*  Finally,  they 
must  allow  his  troops  free  passage  through  their  dominions,  and 
jnust  Oppose  any  attemj)!  at  invasion  by  way  of  their  country  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.*  Such  are  the  earliest  and  most  essential 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  subject  states  in  an  empire  of  the 
primitive  type,  like  that  of  Assyria;  and  these  obligaiioiis,  with 
the  corresjMuiding  one  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  power  of  the 
protection  of  its  dependants  against  fitreign  foes,  appear  to  have 
constituted  tlie  sole  links*  w'hich  joined  together  in  one  the  hetero- 
geneous materials  of  which  that  empire  consisted. 

B9.  It  is  evident  that  a government  of  the  character  here  de- 
scribed contains  within  it  elements  of  constant  disunion  and  disorder. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  w'ith  an  active  and  energetic  prince 
upon  the  throne,  there  is  an  appearance  of  strength,  and  a reali^ition 
of  much  magnificence  and  gmndeur.  The  subject  monarchs  pay 
annually  their  due  share  of  “ the  regulated  tribute  of  the  empire;”* 


^ Then*  are  .several  caseji  of  thih  kied  in  the 
inseriptjtms.  The  most  rentarkabie  w thiit  of 
Esar*}Lid«lon,  who  **  assembleil  at  Nineveh 
twenty-two  kings  of  the  land  of  Syria,  and  of 
the  Mvi-i-oast,  and  of  the  isLamis  of  the  s»*a, 
and  {)assed  them  in  review  before  him  ’*  (Fox 
TalLit,  j>.  17).  iVihjtps  tlie  visit  of  Ahjiz  to 
Tigliith-Pileser  (2  Kings  xvi.  lo)  was  of  this 
cl»ar;«'ter. 

* Cf.  Ps.  Ix-xii.  11:“  All  kings  skill  fall 
down  betbre  him.''  This  is  ankl  primarily  of 
Solomon.  The  lutunJ  exprt*?vsi<in  in  the  inscrip- 
tions is  that  the  siibjet'i  kings  “ kissed 
sceptre  " of  the  Assyrian  nwmanh. 

* Fee  2 Kings  xvii.  4,  and  tJje  inscriptions 
pofjsun. 

* Josiah  seems  to  have  perished  in  the  |ier- 
fomiamv  of  this  duly  (2  Kings  xiiii.  2U  ; 2 
Chron.  XXXV.  2i>-23). 

* In  some  empires  of  this  ty|¥*,  the  subject 
stab’s  have  an  additional  obligation — that  of 
furnishing  contingents  to  swell  the  armies  of 
the  dominant  |K»wef.  Put  there  is  no  clear 
evklence  of  the  Assyrimis  having  raisisl  tror»j»s 
in  this  way.  The  testimony  of  the  l)ook  of 
Juddh  is  worthlftw : and  perktps  theciremn- 
staie.t*  that  Nabuchodouoaor  is  made  to  collect 


hi.s  army  fmin  all  quarters  fas  the  Persians 
were  wont  to  do)  may  be  ailded  to  the  piwfs 
aildiu'eil  .aU»ve  (note  ^ on  Book  i.  ch,  lo.i)  of 
tlje  lateiie>s  of  itj*  composition.  We  ilo  not 
rtnd,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  InsiTiptions, 
any  presd'of  the  Assyrian  armk«  k?ing  com- 
j^seJ  of  others  than  the  domiumit  race.  Mr. 
Vance  Smith  a.*e.umeH  the  mitniry  (Propli^ 
cies  &c.,  jjp.  92,  ld3,  201);  but  the  only 
passage  which  w imjiortant  among  all  those 
explaiii«l  by  him  in  this  sense  {I'yi.  xxii.  6) 
is  very  doubtfully  reterre<i  to  an  athvk  on 
Jerusalem  by  the  .l-vyruias.  Perkips  it  is 
the  biking  of  Jerusidem  by  Nebuckrtncwair 
which  tbrm.-!  the  snbject  of  the  propk*tic  vision, 
as  Biibylon  itself  kis  l»een  the  main  figure  in 
the  pret.eding  <*hapter.  The  negative  of  course 
cannot  lie  proveil.  but  there  seem  to  be  no 
grouii'ls  for  ('oncUidiug  that  “ the  varkma 
subject  races  were  in<'orj*omteii  into  tl»e  .As- 
syrian army."  .An  Assyrian  anny,  it  should 
lie  i-emembered,  does  not  ordinarily  exert'd  one, 
or  at  most  two,  hundreit  thousand  men. 

• This  U an  capressjon  not  unwinmon  in 
the  Insi’riptioiis.  We  may  gather  from  a 
pa.s.<age  in  Sennacherib’s  annals,  where  it  oc- 
curs, that  the  Assyrian  tribute  was  of  the 
' 2 D 2 
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and  tho  bettor  to  secure  tbo  favour  of  their  common  sovereign, 
add  to  it  presents,  consisting  of  tho  choicest  productions  of  tbeir 
respective  kingdoms/  The  material  resources  of  tho  different 
countries  are  placed  at  tho  disi>osal  of  the  dominant  power and 
skilled  workmen  • aie  readily  lent  for  tho  sendee  of  the  court,  who 
adorn  or  build  the  temples  and  the  royal  residences,  and  transplant 
tho  luxuries  and  refinements  of  tlieir  several  states  to  the  imperial 
capital.  But  no  sooner  does  any  untoward  event  occur,  as  a 
di^trous  expedition,  a foreign  attack,  a domestic  conspiracy,  or 
even  an  untimely  and  unexpected  death  of  tho  reigning  prince, 
than  tho  inherent  weakness  of  this  sort  of  government  at  once 
displays  itself — tho  whole  fabric  of  tho  empire  falls  asunder — each 
kingdom  ro-asseiis  its  independence — tribute  cea^es  to  be  jmid — 
and  the  mistress  of  a hundred  states  suddenly  finds  herself  thrust 
back  into  her  primitive  condition,  stripped  of  the  dominion  which 
has  been  her  strength,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  her  owui  resources. 
Then  tho  whole  task  of  rec*onstruction  has  to  be  commenced  anew — 
one  by  one  tho  rebel  countries  are  overrun  and  the  rebel  monarchs 
chastised — tribute  is  re-imposed,  submission  enforced,  and  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  tho  empire  has  perhaps  recovered  itself.  Progress 
is  of  course  slow  and  uncertain,  whore  the  empire  has  continually 
to  bo  built  up  again  from  its  foundations,  and  where  at  any 
time  a day  may  undo  tlie  work  which  it  has  taken  centiiries  to 
accomplish. 

To  discourage  and  chock  tbo  chronic  disease  of  rebellion,  recourse 
is  had  to  severe  remedies,  which  diminish  the  danger  to  the  central 
power  at  tho  cost  of  extreme  misery’  and  often  almost  entire  min 
to  tho  subject  kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the  lands  wasted,  the  Hocks 
tind  herds  carried  tho  towns  pillaged  and  burnt,  or  in  some 
cases  razed  to  the  ground,  the  rebel  king  deposed  and  his  crown 
transferred  to  another,  the  petJple  punished  by  tho  execution  of 
hundreds  or  thousands,*  as  well  as  by  an  augmentation  of  tho 


nature  of  a poll-tax.  For  when  portions  of 
Nezekiah's  dominions  were  taken  from  him 
nnd  (je^towed  on  ueighlKmring  prmi-es,  tlte 
As.«iyriaii  king  tells  us  that  “ aatmling  as  he 
incrt^sl  the  dumioions  of  the  oUwr  chief*,  so 
he  augmented  the  amount  of  tribute  wlueii 
thtjr  were  to  |>;ky  to  the  im^terial  treasury.” 
It  is  not  always  ea.sy  to  the  tri- 

bute from  tile  preaents,  as  tiie  tnbute  itnelf  U 
aonv'times  ]xiid  {tartly  in  kind ; but  in  the 
<.7V«  of  Hezekiah  w*e  may  clearly  draw  the 
(bdiiKlion,  by  comparing  Scrijdure  with  tiie 
aaount  given  liy  Seniiarherib.  The  tribute 
in  this  instance  was  **  dOU  talents  of  silver 
and  30  talents  of  gold”  (2  Kings  x^’iii.  14); 
the  additional  presents  were,  5o0  bilenU  of 
silver,  various  minentl  pnduetH  (probably 
c'oid  and  crystal  an>t  marbles),  tliruii&  and 
beds,  and  rich  furniture,  the  skiiLS  and  horns 
ot  beasts,  (Viral,  ivory,  .and  ainlicr. 

* The  Assyrian  kings  are  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  cedai'  and  otiier  tlmlier  in  Lebanon, 


Henntm,  and  Amonus.  Ksar-h:iHdon  derives 
marble  from  some  distant  mountain.  Woid 
is  (Nunetinu's  brought  to  Nineveh  from  “ the 
land  of  ChakhL'A  ” (Fox  Talbot,  pp.  7,  8, 4ic. ). 

* The  mo*t  striking  instance  of  this  u con- 
tained in  the  inscriptioD  mentioned  als>ve  (p. 
307,  note  wliere  the  princes  of  Cyprus, 
Creek  and  Semitic,  lead  workmen  to  l^sar- 
buMon.  SeDDAidierib  u.mis  l^lwenictaas  to 
con.struct  his  vessels  on  the  Tigris  and  to 
navigate  them. 

^ 'fhenuinlicrs  are  often  marvellous.  Sen- 
nacherib in  oiM!  foray  drives  utf  7200  horses, 
11,000  mules,  5230  caineU,  120, oOO  oxen, 
and  8o0,000  sheep ! Sometimes  the  shec{) 
and  oxen  are  said  to  be  **oountless  as  the 
stars  of  lieaven,” 

s The  usual  modes  of*puni*hroent  are  lie- 
heading  and  itu}ialing.  Ashhur-idauni-{tat 
impHle*  on  one  octasHm  **  tiiirty  ivuhls  of 
captives ; *'  on  another  he  beh^uls  600  war- 
riors, and  at  the  K»me  time  im}Ktles  bands  of 
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tribato  money,’  but  sometimes  wholesale  deportation  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  practised,  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  being  carried 
away  captive  by  the  conquerors,’  and  either  employed  in  servile 
labour  at  the  capital,’  or  settled  as  colonists  in  a distant  province. 
With  this  practice  the  history  of  the  .lows,  in  which  it  forms  so 
prominent  a feature,  has  made  us  familiar.  It  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Assyrians  from  veiy  early  times,*  and  to  have  become 
by  degrees  a sort  of  settled  principle  in  their  government.  In  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  their  dominion — the  reipjns  of  Sargon,  Sen- 
nacherib. and  E^-haddon — it  prevailed  most  widelj'  and  was  carried 
to  the  greatest  extent.  Chaldsans  were  transported  into  Assyria,’ 
Jews  and  Israelites  into  Babylonia  and  Media;*  Arabians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Susianians  into  Palestine  * — the  most  distant  portions  of 
the  empire  changed  inhabitants,  and  no  sooner  did  a people  become 
trouble.some  from  its  patriotism  and  love  of  independence,  than  it 
was  weakened  by  dispersion  and  its  spirit  subdued  by  a severance 
of  all  its  local  associations.  Thus  rebellion  was  in  some  measure 
kept  down,  and  the  position  of  the  central  or  sovereign  state  was 
rendered  so  far  more  secure ; but  this  comparative  security  was 
gained  by  a great  sacrifice  of  strength,  and  when  foreign  invasion 
came,  the  subject  kingdoms,  weakened  at  once  and  alienated  by 
the  treatment  which  they  had  received,  were  found  to  have  neither 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  any  effectual  aid  to  their  enslaver.* 
40.  Such,  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  was  the  empire  of 
the  Ase_mans.  It  embodied  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most  crude 
conception  which  the  human  mind  forma  of  a widely  extended 
dominion.  It  was  a “ kingdom-empire,”  like  the  empires  of 
Solomon,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Chedor-laomer,*  and  probably  of 
Cyaxares,  and  is  the  best  specimen  of  its  class,  being  the  largest, 
the  longest  in  duration,  and  the  best  known  of  all  such  govern- 
ments that  has  existed.  It  exhibits  in  a marked  way  both  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  this  class  of  monarchies — their  strength 
in  the  extraordinary  magnificence,  grandeur,  wealth,  and  refine- 
ment of  the  capital;  their  weakness  in  the  impoverishment,  the 


captives  on  every  of  the  reiieUioua  city ; 
in  a third  instoure  he  im]Ki1es  the  whole  gar* 
rison.  Compare  the  conduct  of  Darios  (He- 
nxi.  iii.  159). 

* This  fre»^uently  takes  place.  (See  Fox 
Talhot,  pp.  14,  25,  A«n)  Hezekiah  evidently 
expecta  an  augmentation  when  he  says,  **  That 
which  thou  puttest  upon  me  I will  bear’* 
(2  King*  xviii.  14). 

* It  has  been  noticerl  (snpra,  p.  391)  that 
Sennacherib  carrietl  into  captivity  from  Judzea 
more  than  200,000  per*nn-s,  and  an  e>(ual  or 
greater  nnml>er  from  the  tribes  along  the 
Kuphrates.  The  pnu  tioe  is  constant,  but  the 
numbers  are  not  commonly  given. 

* As  the  Aramavins,  Chaldicaos,  Arm^ 
nians,  and  Cilicians,  by  Sennacherib  (supra, 

389),  and  the  numerous  captives  who  built 
temples  and  palaces,  by  tlsar-haddon. 
The  captivea  may  be  seen  engaged  in  their 


laliours,  under  taskmasters,  upon  the  monu* 
ments. 

® See  the  annals  of  Avihur-ui/mni-pal 
(alout  II.C.  900),  where,  however,  the  num* 
her*  carried  off  are  small — in  one  case  500, 
in  another  2500,  in  a third  the  choicest  sol* 
diers  of  a garrison.  (See  Fox  Talbot,  j)p.  24, 
25, *30.)  Women  at  this  j»eriod  are  carried 
off  in  vast  numbers,  and  become  the  wives  of 
the  soldiery. 

’ Dy  Sargoo  and  Sennacherib,  pp.  389, 390. 

• 2 Kings  xvii.  6,  and  supra,  p.  391. 

• Supra,  p.  387 ; 2 Kings  xvii.  24,  and 
FUra  iv.  9,  where  the  Susanchite*  and  Ela- 
mites are  mentioned. 

• The  ca.*«  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xiiii.  29), 
which  may  ap;tear  on  exception,  does  not 
long  to  Assyrian,  hut  to  babylcHiian  history. 
(See  below,  Essay  viii.  §11.) 

^ Gen.  xiv.  1*12.  • 
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exhaiiBtion,  and  the  consequent  di.snffection  of  the  subject  states. 
Ever  ftilling  to  pieces,  it  was  peiqictuall3’  reconstructed  bj-  tho 
geniu-s  and  prowess  of  a long  succes-sion  of  warrior  princes,  seconded 
by  tho  skill  and  bniverj’  of  the  people.  Fortunate  in  possessing 
for  a long  time  no  vorv  powerful  neighbour,’  it  foxind  little  difli- 
cult}-  in  extending  itself  throughout  regions  divided  and  subdivided 
among  hundreds  of  petty  chiefs,*  incapable  of  union,  and  singly 
quite  unable  to  contend  with  the  force.s  of  a large  and  piqiulous 
countr}’.  Frequently  endangered  by  revolts,  yet  ahvays  triumph- 
ing over  them,  it  maintained  itself  for  five  centuries,  gradually 
advancing  its  influence,  and  was  only  overthrown  after  a fierce 
stnigglo  by  a new  kingdom  ’ funned  upon  its  borders,  which, 
leagued  with  the  most  powerful  of  tho  subject  states,  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  long  dominant  people. 

41.  In  the  curt  and  diy  records  of  the  Assyrian  inonarchs,  while 
tho  broad  outline.s  of  tho  government  are  well  marked,  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  those  nicer  shades  of  system  and  treatment  which  no 
doubt  existed,  and  in  which  tho  empire  of  tho  Assyrians  difi'ered 
probably  from  others  of  tho  same  type.  One  or  two  such  points, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  made  out.  In  tho  first  place,  though 
religious  tiniformity  is  certainly  not  the  law  of  the  emj>irc,  yet  a 
religious  character  appears  in  many  of  the  wars,’  and  attempts 
seem  to  bo  made  at  least  to  difi’tise  everywhere  a knowledge  and 
recognition  of  tho  Gods  of  Assyria.  Nothing  is  more  universal 
than  the  practice  of  setting  vip  in  tho  subject  countries  “ the 
law's  of  Asshur”  and  “altars  to  tho  (Jreat  Gods.”  In  some  in- 
stances not  only  altars  but  temjdes  are  eix'cted,  and  j^riests  aio 
left  to  superintetid  tho  wr)rship  and  secure  its  being  projierly  con- 
ducted. Sennacherib  goes  so  far  sis  to  say  that  he  has  “ establi-riied 
his  religion  and  laws  over  all  the  men  who  dwell  in  every  land  • 
but  the  history  of  Judiea  is  enough  to  show  that  the  continuance 


* Boliylonia  and  Sti>mna  arc  tho  only  large 
oountries  lionlcring  uj»on  AR.vyria  whiih  ajK 
jwar  to  have  Uvn  in  any  degree  trntralisM. 
Hut  even  in  Uahylonia  Uiere  are  cuiit^tantly 
found  eities  which  have  inde|H‘ndent  kings, 
ami  Cluilduisi  was  always  umler  a uuhiUt  uf 
chietlaiu!). 

■*  In  tlie  iDMTi|>(iouB  of  TigUth-lMe.vr  I. 
and  caah  city  of 

tainia  and  Syria  MvniH  hi  Lave  iU  kmg. 
Twelve  kings  of  the  Hittites,  twenty-four 
kingi?  of  tlie  TiUireni  { Tu^mU),  ami  twenty- 
Bcveu  kings  of  the  are  meiitiotuil  l>y 

Sfvtltnnncser  /.  TIm*  Phienician  ami  rhilis- 
tine  cities  aie  always  wjiumte  and  imh*|ien- 
dent.  In  and  Ui^.ni  during  the  reign 
of  K&ar-hiiddon,  every  town  hiw  iu  rhief. 
Armenia  is  (lerha^M  le.'is  divalud : still  it  is 
not  jjermanentiy  under  a single  king. 

* Although  Assyrii  <«nie  into  umUtet  with 
MMian  tribes  jls  early  as  the  reign  of  S^nU^ 
manci^  /.  (b.c.  yet  Uie  Me<Uan  king- 
dom which  conejueroti  Assyria  must  lx?  re- 
garded as  ^ new  fonoatiun — the  cuuswjuenee 


of  a p eat  immigration  fmm  the  most 

jirolial'ly  led  hv  (.'yaxartts.  (See  iii. 

§ H.)  ' ■ 

® liglath-Pileser  I.  oiiJiimonly  “attaches 
coniineutl  foiintries  “ to  tlie  wor.^hiji  of  As- 
shur ” (IiiMTiptioii,  |i|>.  40,  &c.\ 

idivmi~pni  says  : “ 1 e.vtii»lbhe«l  true  religious 
worsiiip  and  holy  rites  thiou^hout  the  land 
of  TstO:hi.  As  far  as  the  laml  fifC’anlimiash  1 
exU’Dik^l  tire  true  religion  of  luy  empire.  The 
jxople  of  ( ’lialda’a,  who  were  c»inteinnei  s and 
revilers  of  my  religion,  I iriicilied  and  i^lew 
them*'  (Fox  TalUtt,  p.  2-).  Sennacherib: 
“ 'Hie  men  of  the  city  of  impious 

heretiiw,  who  from  days  of  old  liad  refuseil  U> 
submit  to  my  authority,  ! put  to  deatli,  ac*- 
oording  hi  my  religious  laws  ” (iftkl,  p.  3). 
Au'l  agjuu : “ 1 mai-vhetl  with  niy  anny 
against  the  jieojile  of  Hisiya  au«!  Yaribbi-rebU, 
impious  heretics '*  (p.  4;,  S>  Lsor-liaidon, 
p.  II. 

^ See  the  opening  sontence  of  Belliuu  a 
Cylinder  (Fox  Tailxjt,  p.  1). 
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of  the  national  worship  was  at  least  tolerated,  though  some  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  presiding  deities  of  Assyria  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  nations  may  not  improbabl3'  have  been  required  in 
most  cases.* 

Secondly',  there  is  an  indication  that  in  certain  countries  imme- 
diately bordering  on  Assynia  endeavours  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  centralise  and  (smsolidate  the  empire,  by  substituting,  on 
fit  ocesisions,  for  the  native  chiefs  Assj’rian  olBcers  as  govemoi-s. 
The  persons  appointed  are  of  two  classes — “ collectors  ” and  “ trea- 
surers.” Their  special  business  is,  of  course,  as  their  names  imply, 
to  gather  in  the  tribute  duo  to  the  Great  King,  and  secure  its  siife 
transmission  to  the  capital ; but  they  seem  to  have  been,  at  least 
in  some  instances,  entrusted  with  the  civil  government  of  their 
respective  districts.’  It  does  not  appear  that  this  system  was  ever 
extended  very  far.  The  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Zagros 
on  the  east,  inaj'  be  regarded  us  the  extreme  limits  of  the  centralised 
Assj'ria.  Armenia,  Media,  Habylonia,  Susian.a,  Syria,  I’alestine, 
Philistia,  retained  to  the  la.st  their  native  monarehs ; and  thus 
Assyria,  despite  the  feature  here  noticed,  kept  upon  the  whole  her 
character  of  a kingdom-empire.” 

42.  T'he  civilisation  of  the  Assyrians  is  a large  subject,  on  which 
cnlj'  a few  reiuarks  can  Ire  hero  offered.  Deriving  originally  letters 
»nd  the  elements  of  learning  from  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  content  witli  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  and 
neither  in  literature  nor  in  science  to  have  progi-e.ssed  bejmnd 
their  instructors.  The  heavy’  incubus  of  a learned  language  ‘ lay 
upon  all  those  who  desired  to  devote  themselves  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, and,  owing  to  this,  knowledge  tended  to  become  the  exclu- 
sive po.ssession  of  a jiriest-cln-ss,  which  did  not  aim  at  progress,  but 
was  satisfied  to  hand  on  the  tniditions  of  former  ages.  To  under- 
stand the  genius  of  the  As.syrian  people  we  must  look  to  their  art 
and  their  manufactures.  Those  are  in  the  main  probably  of  native 
growth,  and  from  them  wo  ma>’  best  gather  an  impression  of  the 
national  character.  They  show  us  a patient,  laborious,  painstaking 
people,  with  more  ayipreciation  of  the  useful  than  the  ornamentjil, 
and  of  the  actual  than  the  ideal.  Architecture,  the  only  one  of 
the  fine  arts  which  is  essentially  useful,  forms  their  chief  glory ; 
sculpture,  and  still  more  jtaiuting,  are  subsidiary  to  it.  .\gain,  it 
is  the  most  useful  edifice — the  palace  or  house — whereon  attention 
is  concentrated — the  temple  and  the  tomb,  the  interest  attaching 
to  which  is  ideal  and  spiritual,  are  secondarj’,  and  appear  simply 
as  appendages  of  the  palace.  In  the  sculpture  it  is  the  actual — the 
historically’  true — which  the  artist  strives  to  represent.  Unless  in 
the  cfiso  of  a few  mythic  figures  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  which  is  not 
imitated  from  nature.  The  imitation  is  always  laborious  and  oftan 


• It  is  prohalilc  th.it  the  altnr  which  Ahaz  ference  to  his  Assyrian  snzerain. 
saw  at  I)am.iscus,  an<!  of  which  Is;  sent  a • See  tiie  “ Assyrhin  Texts,  pp.  5,  11, 
pattern  to  Jenis.ilem  f‘2  Kings  xvi.  lO),  was  lt’>.  See, 

Assyrtin  nitlier  lh.in  Syrian,  and  tliat  he  * See  note  * on  Book  i.  eh,  181. 
adc-pted  the  worship  eonnected  with  it  in  de- 
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most  accurate  and  exact.  The  laws  of  representation,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  are  sometimes  departed  from,  but  it  is  always  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  ideas  in  accordance  with  truth.  Thus  the  colossal 
bulls  and  lions  have  five  legs,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen 
from  every  point  of  view  with  four — the  ladders  are  placed  edgemt/s 
against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  but  it  is  to  show  that  they  are 
ladders,  and  not  mere  poles — walls  of  cities  are  made  dispropor- 
tionately small,  but  it  is  done,  like  Raphael’s  boat,  to  bring  them 
within  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise  be  a less  complete  re- 
presentation of  the  actual  fact.  The  careful  finish,  the  minute  detail, 
the  elabonition  of  every  hair  in  a beard,  and  every  stitch  in  die 
embroidery  of  a dress,  remind  us  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painti»g, 
and  illustrate  strongly  the  spirit  of  faithfulness  and  honesty  which 
pervades  the  sculptures,  and  gives  them  so  groat  a portion  of  their 
value.  In  conception,  in  grace,  in  freedom  and  correctness  of 
outline,  they  fall  undoubtedly  far  behind  the  inimitable  productioas 
of  the  Greeks ; but  they  have  a grandeur  and  a dignity,  a boldness, 
a strength,  and  an  appearanco  of  life,  which  render  them  even 
intrinsically  valuable  as  works  of  art,  and,  considering  the  time  »t 
which  they  were  produced,  must  excite  our  surprise  and  admiratioi. 
Art,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  existed  previously,  only  in  the  stiff  and 
lifeless  conventionalism  of  the  Egyptians.  It  belonged  to  Assyrii 
to  confine  the  conventional  to  religion,  and  to  apply  art  to  the  vivid 
representation  of  the  highest  scenes  of  hnman  life.  War  in  all  its 
forms — the  march,  the  battle,  the  pursuit,  the  siege  of  towns,  the 
passage  of  rivers  'and  marshes,  tho  submission  and  treatment  of 
captives — and  tho  “ mimic  war  ” of  hunting,  the  chace  of  the  lion, 
the  stag,  the  antelope,  the  wild  bull,  and  the  wild  ass — are  the  chief 
subjects  treated  by  the  Assyrian  sculptors  i and  in  those  tho  con- 
ventional is  discarded  : &esh  scenes,  now  groupings,  bold  and  strange 
attitudes  jrerpetually  appear,  and  in  tho  animal  representations 
especially  there  is  a continual  advance,  the  latest  being  tho  most 
spirited,  tho  most  varied,  and  the  most  true  to  nature,  though 
perhaps  lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  earlier. 
With  no  attempt  to  idealise  or  go  beyond  nature,  there  is  a growing 
power  of  depicting  things  as  they  are — an  increased  grace  and 
delicacy  of  execution ; showing  that  Assyrian  art  was  progressive, 
not  stationary,  and  giving  a promise  of  still  higher  excellence,  had 
circumstances  permitted  its  development 

The  art  of  Assyria  has  every  appearance  of  thorough  and  entire 
nationality ; but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  her  manufactures 
were  in  the  same  sense  absolutely  her  own.  The  jtractice  of 
borrowing  skilled  workmen  from  the  conquered  states,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,*  would  introduce  into  Nineveh  and  tlie  other 
royal  cities  the  fabrics  of  every  region  which  acknowledged  the 
Assyrian  sway ; and  plunder,  tribute,  and  commerce  would  unite  to 
enrich  them  with  the  choicest  products  of  all  civilised  countries. 
Still,  judging  by  the  analogy  of  modem  times,  it  seems  most  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods  consumed 
in  the  coimtry  would  be  of  home  growth.  Hence  we  may  fairly 

* Supra,  p.  397. 
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assume  that  the  vases,  jars,  bronzes,  glass  bottles,  carved  ornaments 
in  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  earrings, 
arms,  working  implements,  &o.,  which  have  been  found  at  Ximrud, 
Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik,  are  mat/i/y  the  handiwork  of  the  Assyrians. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  rich  garments  represented  as  worn 
by  the  kings  and  others  were  the  product  of  Babylon,*  always  famous 
for  its  tissues  ; but  even  this  is  uncertain  ; and  they  are  perhaps  as 
likely  to  have  been  of  home  manufacture.  At  any  rate  the  bulk 
of  the  ornaments,  utensils,  &c.  may  be  regarded  os  native  products. 
These  are  almost  invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  indicate  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  metallurgy’  and  other  arts,*  as  well  as  a refined 
taste.  Among  them  are  some  which  anticipate  inventions  believed 
till  lately  to  have  been  modem.  Transparent  glass  (which,  however, 
was  known  also  in  ancient  Egypt)  is  one  of  these;*  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  lens  * discovered  at  X imrud,  of  the  use  of 
which  as  a magnifying  agent  there  is  abundant  proof.^  If  it  bo 
added  to  this,  that  the  buildings  of  the  Assyrians  show  them  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  arch,®  that  they 
constnicted  aqueducts*  and  drains,*  that  they  know  the  use  of  the 
lever  and  roller, **  that  they  understood  the  aids  of  inlaying,*  ena- 
melling,* and  overlaying  with  metals,*  and  that  they  cut  gems  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  finish,®  it  will  be  apparent  that  their  civilisation 
equalled  that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  that  it  did  not  fall 
immeasurably  behind  the  boasted  achievements  of  the  modems. 
^Vith  much  that  was  barbaric  stiU  attaching  to  them,  with  a rude 
and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a debasing  religion, 
and  a general  tendency  to  materialism,  they  were  towards  the  close 
of  their  empire,  in  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on 
a par  with  ourselves  ; andfthus  their  history  furnishes  a warning — 
which  the  records  of  nations  constantly  repeat — that  the  greatest 
material  prosperity  may  co-exist  with  the  decline— and  herald  the 
downfal — of  a kingdom. 


* Quarterly  lleview,  No.  clirii.,  pp. 
150,  151. 

* The  oniinary  Assyrian  bronze  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  one  part  tin  to  ten  parts 
copper,  whic  h is  the  exact  projwrtiou  of  the 
b(!»t  bronze,  Ix^th  ancient  atnl  modem.  The 
U'll  metd  Ivts,  however,  14  per  cent  of  tin, 
which  would  make  it  ring  better.  In  some 
cnse.s  two  metals  were  used  together  without 
being  amalgamatnl,  iron  (fur  instance)  Ijeing 
overlaid  either  wholly  or  partially  with 
bronze.  (See  I.apinl's  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, p.  191,  and  App.  UL) 

* See  aliove,  p.  389. 

^ Lavard,  p.  197.  The  lens  was  of  rock- 
crystal,  with  one  plane  and  one  convex  face. 
It  had,  apparently,  been  ground  on  a la{>i- 
dary’s  wheel,  and  was  of  somewhat  rude 
workmanship. 


’ Long  l«efore  the  discovery  of  the  Nim- 
rud  lens  it  had  been  concludeil  that  the  As- 
syrians u.scd  magnifying  glasses,  from  the 
6u'i  that  the  uimTiptions  were  otlen  so  mi- 
nute that  tliey  could  not  possibly  be  read, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  bem  formed, 
without  them. 

• Liyanl,  pp.  12d,  163,  165,  &c, 

^ See  the  ^vian  inscription,  and  also  the 
cylinder  of  Bellino  (Foi  Talbot,  p.  8). 

^ Layard,  p.  163. 

* See  Mr.  Layard’s  plates  in  his  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  op(JOsite  to  pages  110  and 
112. 

• Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  196. 

* Nineveh  and  its  Kt’mains,  vol.  L p.  50  ; 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  358,  &c. 

* Nineveh  and  iVabylon,  p.  198. 

• Ibkl.  pp.  160-1,  602,  et  seqq. 
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ESSAY  VIII. 

ON  THE  HISTORY  OK  THE  LATER  BABYLONIANS. 

1.  Suboitlinato  position  of  Babylonia  from  B.c.  l‘J73  to  B.c.  747.  2.  Kra  of 

XabonaH.'tar,  n.c.  747  — connexion  of  NalHiuaKitar  with  Seminuuis.  3.  Sue* 
ceiMora  of  Nabonoi*sAr  — Mon>dach-Baladau  conquered  by  Sai%;on  — Arceanua 
— Merodach-lUiladau’s  secoutl  reign  — itivaAioti  of  Seiinachenb.  4.  Ueign  of 
Belibue.  5.  Keigiut  of  Hegibelua,  and  Meaeeimordachus  — ub> 

scure  period.  0.  Eaar'btd<lun  assumes  the  crown  of  Babylon  — his  tuccessore, 
SaoiHluchinos  and  CiuilatlanuH.  7.  NabopoIasHar  — hU  revolt»  and  alliauoe 
with  Cyaxares.  Commencement  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  b.  Duration  of 
the  empire  — three  great  moiiarchs.  y.  Nubopolahteir  — extent  of  his  domi* 
nions.  10.  Increase  of  the  population.  11.  Chief  events  of  his  reign  — the 
Ly<lian  war  — the  Egyptian  war.  12.  Accession  of  Nebucha<lnez/uir  — his 
triumphant  retui*n  from  Kc:ypt.  13.  HU  grpat  works.  14.  His  conquests. 
Final  cajitivity  of  Judah.  Siege  and  capture  of  Tyre.  15.  Invasion  of  Eg>*pt 
and  war  with  Apnes.  16.  HU  seven  yeai's' lycanthropv.  17.  Short  reign  of 
EvibMerodach.  lb.  Keign  of  NorigUsnar,  the  “ Kab-5dag.*’  19.  Change  in 
the  relations  of  Motlia  and  Babylon.  'Jo.  Reign  of  Laborosoarchod.  21.  Ac- 
. cession  of  Nabomulius,  b.c.  555  — his  alliance  with  Cnusus,  king  of  Lydia  — 
his  defensive  works,  aacrilntd  to  Kitocris.  22.  Sci{ucl  of  the  Lydian  alliance. 
23.  Babylon  attacked  by  Cyrus.  24.  Siege  and  fall  of  Babylon.  25.  Conduct 
of  Belshazzar  during  the  siege '—hU  death.  26.  Surrender  and  treatment  of 
Nabonadius.  27.  lievolts  of  Babylon  from  Darius.  28.  Final  decay  and  ruin. 

1.  Tiik  history  of  Babylon  during  the  526  y'ears  which  Berosus 
assigned  to  the  rpjier  d\Tiasty  of  AssyUa  is»  with  few  exceptions, 
a blank,  llie  greatness  of  Ikibylonia  wa.s  dm  ing  the  chief  portion  of 
this  period  eclipsed  by  that  of  Assyria,  and  the  native  historian, 
confessing  the  absence  of  materials.'  passed  at  this  jHiint  from  the 
Babylonian  to  the  Assyrian  line  of  kings.*  It  cannot  however  l>o 
said  with  truth  that  the  condition  of  Babylonia  was  that  of  a mere 
subject-kingdom.  Wo  know  that  at  least  on  one  occasion,  within 
the  period  liere  six)kcn  of,  a Babylonian  monarch  carried  his  arms 
dceji  into  Assyria,  penetrating  even  to  the  capiml.  and  thence  bearing 
away  in  triumph  the  sacretl  images  of  the  Assyrian  gods.*  It  is  also 
plain  from  the  Assynian  inscriptions  that  Babylonia  liad  not  only 
her  ow'n  monarchs  during  this  interval,  but  that  they  were  practi- 
cally indeiK'udent,  only  submitting  on  rare  occasions  to  irresistible 
force,  and  agjiin  freeing  themselves  when  the  danger  was  passed.* 


^ Berosus  tlcclm*e<l  thnt  Nal<on.vv;ar  luul 
collMeil  all  the  reenrOs  of  fonner  kings,  and 
pni  poM'ly  destroyed  tiiem,  in  onler  that  the 
Babyluuiaas  migtit  reckon  from  him  (Fr. 
1 1 a.'}. 

* This  U indimted  hy  the  ex]»ressi«>n  **  de 
Somimniide  quotpie  narnit  qua?  impomvit 
A.vtt/riu  ” (Kr.  U It  U tt>uHnn‘d  hy  the 
evitleut  iiteiitity  of  the  526  ycais  of  the 
next  djuai>ty  with  the  520  of  Herodotus. 


® Supra,  Ess.ay  vi.  p.  352,  note  *,  awl 
Kssay  vii.  p.  376. 

•*  It  is  to  l»  remark’d  tlvst  the  kings  of 
AssyrU  of  the  up]>er  dyuasty  in  no  take 
the  title  of  King  of  Kahylon.  TIm*  nu^^t 
powerbd  nwmarohs  of  thU  line  are  all  (»n- 
gage«l  in  wars  with  the  Babylonian  kings, 
ikl'vlon  Ivirig  in  the  earlier  lime*  the  a.s- 
siulaitt,  hut  in  the  later  stitfering  invasion. 
TigUth-Pileser  1.  wars  witJi  Metyxlach-uiJin- 
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Although  diminished  in  power  by  the  indej>endence  of  her  former 
vassal,  and  even  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  vassal’s  increasing 
greatness,  she  yet  maintained  an  important  ix)sition,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  upper  dynasty  in  Assyria  was  clearly  the  most 
powerful  of  all  those  kingdoms  by  which  the  Assyrian  Empire  was 
surrounded. 

2.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  (ii.c.)  it  would  seem 
that  a change  took  place  at  Babylon,  the  exact  character  of  which  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  The  omof  Nabonassar  (b.c.  747), 
which  hjis  no  astronomical  importance,  must  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  histoiy,  and  sis  almost  certainly  marking  the  date  of  a gieat 
revolution.  What  the  peculiar  circumstances  were  under  which 
tile  revolution  was  made,  is  still  uncertain.  The  double  coime.xion 
of  iSemiramis,  with  I’ul  on  the  one  hand,’  and  with  Babylonian 
greatness  on  the  other,’  makes  it  probable  that  she  was  personally 
concerned  in  the  movement,  though  in  what  capaeity  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  The  conjecture  that  she  was  a Medo-Armenian 
princess,  sister  of  AnUtista,  who  reigned  about  this  time  at  A’an  ; 
that  she  married  Pul,  and  then  joining  his  enemies,  called  in 
her  Arian  relatives  against  him  ; and  that  finally,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  a now  dynasty  in  As,syria  under  Tiglath-Pileser  II., 
she  descended  upon  Babylon  either  as  a refugee  or  a conqueror,  and 
there  reigned  conjointly  with  Nabomi.ss;ir,  her  husband,  or  her  son’ 
— although  undoubtedly  very  ingenious,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  historical  students,  rests  njx)n  too  slender  a basis  of 
ascertained  fact  to  challenge  acceptance,  until  it  hir-s  been  further 
corroborated.  I’liat  some  connexion  existed  between  Nalsmassar 
and  iSemiramis,  as  well  as  between  tlic  latter  and  Pul,  seems  almost 
certain,’  but  the  nature  of  the  connexion  is  at  present  very  obscure. 
AVe  may  hoj>e  that  future  discoveries  will  throw  light  upon  this  dif- 
ficult [loint,  and  restore  to  a definite  place  in  Babylonian  history 
the  great  queen  now  removed  from  the  proud  position  which  she 
once  occupied  in  the  supposed  annals  of  Assyria. 

3.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Nabonassar  e.stablished  his  family  upon 
the  throne.  lie  is  followed  in  the  list  of  Ptolemy'  by  four  obscure 
kings,’  whoso  reigns  are  all  included  within  the  sjxrce  of  twelve  years. 


aUti;  SardannfKiliia  I. 
wilh  SchuJuti  ul  m ; f.,  io  his 

eighth  ywir,  with  anti 

his  brother;  Shania<-V'ul,  witl» 

* * . The  liabyiouiaiui  dre  in  uu  uue 
spoken  of  as  reij<‘L’4. 

* Supra,  Kkmt  tii.  p.  3S2. 

* Hftini.  L Strab.  ii.  p.  120  ; Ihoti. 
Sic.  ii.  7*10. 

^ Swtlie(t>innmnU'ationflofSir  H.  Kitw)in> 
son  to  tlie  Athensum,  ami 

Heroitutiis  supjHMeK  a transfer  of  the  sent  of 
goveroment  from  Nineveh  tu  Itabylou  on  tl)c 
destruction  of  the  former  city  (I.  l7Hj.  Is 
this  a trace  of  the  transfer  of  tiie  ol<l  ror<ii 
line  of  Aasyria  to  Uahylon  on  its  expulsion 
from  Nineveh  by  TigUth-Pilesei*  ? 


* This  npi^mrs  to  l>o  generally  aJmithnl. 

Oomi«re  Clinton  (K.  H.  voL  i.  p.  279, 
not*-  V«)liu’y  (Kechen  hi’s,  |su  t iii.  p.  7‘J), 
Larcher  (Hertvlutc,  v«*l.  i.  p.  lW»s;ui- 

quet  (Journal  of  Asiatic  S>ciety,  v<4.  xv. 
jmrt  ii.  p.  28U),  ami  Vanit*  ISmith  (I’ro- 
phcs’ies,  p|>.  bb*7).  It  rests  pruiOdi/  on  the 
symhnmism  ls*tween  the  date  of  Hcnslotus 
for  Seminimifi  (o  gciienitious  Ix-fore  Nitwris, 
or  nlsmt  i:.C.  740),’  ami  the  acknuwUlgu.1 
date  of  the  acceasiou  of  Nabonassar  (U.C. 
747). 

• We  <lo  not  know  whether  these  kings 
were  indejtendeQt,  or  subjts  t to  Assyria.  Oq 
the  one  luiiid  tlwre  is  no  evkleiuv  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  Babylonia  U’tw»’en  N.aljouus'v-ir, 
wlyo  was  ctTtninly  imlejK’ftdeut  (Bero*.  Kr. 
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Of  these  four  reigns  scarce  anything  is  known  beyond  the  term  of 
their  duration.*  Xabonassar  himself  reigned  fourteen  years,  after 
him  Nadius  two,  then  Chinzirus*  and  l*orus  conjointly  five,  and 
finally  llulajus  (or  Elula?ua)  the  same  number.  These  short  reigns 
appear  to  indicate  intemal  troubles,  such  as  are  known  to  have 
occurred  later  in  the  history.*  Of  Mardoc-empadus  (or  Mai'doc- 
empalus  *),  tlie  fifth  king,  who  is  now  identified  beyond  a doubt 
with  the  Merodach-Baladan  of  Isaiah,*  some  facts  of  interest  are 
rclatcKl,  his  name  appearing  both  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and 
in  Scripture.  We  gather  from  the  former,  that  he  was  attacked  by 
Sargon  in  his  twelfth  year,  after  that  king’s  second  Syrian  expedi- 
tion,— that  he  was  conquered  and  diiven  out, — and  that  his  crown 
fell  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
a.ssumed  it  himself,*  but  who  more  probably  conferred  it  upon  one 
of  his  Bons,^  tlie  Arcoanus  of  the  Canon.  From  Scripture  we  learn 
that  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  reign,  piobably  about  the  time 
that  Sargon  was  besieging  Ashdod  and  (perhaps)  threatening 
Hezekiah,*  Merodach-Baladan,  having  heard  of  the  astronomic^ 


11  a),  and  the  conquest  by  Sar^n.  On  the 
oilier  the  nipitl  suctvsjiioa  of  tlie  kin^  would 
k»k  like  a change  of  viceroys. 

^ Mr.  Bofi.inquet  (Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  40) 
klentiHcs  the  llula;us  or  Klulivus  of  Uie 
Ouu>n  with  the  king  of  Tyre  of  the  s.'une 
n.'inie,  who  is  mentional  hy  Jasephus  follow> 
ing  Menander  (Ant,  Jud.  ix.  14,  § 2),  nud 
who  a])pears  to  be  tlie  king  of  i9i</on, 

def«<:«teii  in  hU  third  y«ir  by  Si'nna<hcrib. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  &\y  (1  know  not 
on  wiuit  ground),  that  the  two  kings  “ have 
always  lieeu  sup))osed  to  be  the  same."  No- 
thing can  well  Iw  more  improbable  than  the 
government  of  Itabylon  by  a Pheenidan 
prince,  while  Assyria  Was  dominant  over  the 
whole  country  lying  between  Babylonia  and 
Egrpt. 

* X royal  name  reatl  as  IChamzir  occurs 
on  a mutilated  cylinder  of  NaUmadius,  which 
may  very  possibly  lie  a notice  of  this  king. 
Khixnuir  ap|)cars  to  have  repaired  a temple 
at  Senkerch  700  years  atlcr  its  foundation 
by  INxmapuriyas.  (See  above,  t^say  vL 
p.  358,  note  *.) 

* As  from  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ar- 
ceanus  to  the  accession  of  A]>aniiu^us,  and 
again  between  Mesesimurdat'hus  and  Ksar- 
Inuidon. 

* The  correi'tion  of  Msrdoi'-cmjjalus  for 
Manloc-empadus  (MAPAOKEMIIAAOT  for 
MAPAOKEMnAAOT).  whicJi  was  first 
made  by  Bun.sen  (Egypt’s  Pla<«  in  Univ. 
Hist,  vol.  t.  p.  72G),  (ally  deserves  accept* 
once. 

* Chevalier  Bunsen  (I.  s,  c,)  correctly 
explains  the  mole  by  which  the  word  Mero- 
dach'baladan  became  Mardoc-empal,  viz.,  by 
the  omission  of  the  last  element,  adan^  and 
the  substitution  of  mp  for  6,  as  more  nearly 


equivalent  to  it  iU  sound  than  the  Oreek  /3, 
which  was  pronounced  like  r.  The  identity 
of  MeroibuJi-Iiabiian  with  Mardoc-empalus 
is  provftl  by  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon, 
W'hich,  in  exact  agreement  with  the  Canon, 
assign  to  this  Babylonian  king  a reign  of 
12  years.  Semmidierib's  inscriptions  show 
tliat  lie  luul  a second  siiurt  reign,  which  is 
the  one  sjHKdally  referred  to  by  Eusebius 
(Chron.  Can.  |Kira  i.  c.  5,  ad  init.). 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  Meitidach-BaLv 
dan  of  the  inscriptions  inunot  be  the  king  of 
the  name  who  is  mentionwi  in  Seriptiu-e,  be- 
cause the  latb?r  is  called  “ tlie  son  of 
while  the  former  is  “the  son  of  Biladm ** 
(aee  Mr.  Htisanquet’s  Satred  awl  Profane 
Chronology,  p.  62,  &c,).  But  in  SiTipture 
tile  word  son  menus  no  more  than  descen- 
dant (see  2 Kings  ix.  2 and  20;  Matt  i.  I, 
&*.),  and  Merixlach-BaLulan  may  as  easily 
have  lieen  tlw  son  of  Baladan,  and  yet  the 
son  of  Vagina,  as  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimsbi 
and  yet  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  The  father 
of  Merodach-lkiladan  may  perhaps  ajqiear  in 
Ptolemy's  Canon  under  the  name  of  Jugrrua, 
if  that  is  the  true  rending  instead  of  Elu- 
hnus. 

* The  name  of  ‘Apir^at'or  in  the  Canon 
is  r^rded  as  representing  tlie  word  Sargon 
or  Sttrgion,  tiie  s having  dnqqied,  and  the  k 
repbudng  the  g.  This  is  of  course  plwneti- 
cally  possible,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  an 
initial  $ having  dropjied  from  any  other  As- 
syrian name. 

^ Polyhistor  spoke  of  a “ brother  of  Sen- 
naf'herib  ’ as  king  of  Babylon  immediately 
before  Haglsa  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  1.  s.  c.), 

* 2 Kings  XX.  6 : “ I will  deliver  thoe 
and  this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  1 will  defend  this  dty  for  mine 
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wonder  which  had  been  observed  in  Judaoa  in  connexion  with 
Hezekiah’s  illness,  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  letters  and  a 
present,  ostensibly  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery,  and  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  the  phenomenon.*  To  the  Babylonians 
undoubtedly  such  a marvel  would  possess  peculiar  interest;  hut 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  object  of  the  embassy  was,  at  least 
in  part,  i>olitioal,  and  that  some  project  was  afloat  for  establishing 
a league  among  the  powers  chiefly  threatened  by  the  progress  of 
Assyria,'  like  that  which  a hundred  and  fifty  years  later  was  formed 
by  Oroesus  against  the  Persians.*  It  may  have  been  a knowledge 
of  this  design  which  induced  Saigon  in  his  twelfth  year  to  turn 
the  full  force  of  his  arms  against  the  Babylonian  monarch,  who, 
unable  to  cope  with  his  mighty  adversary  in  the  field,  was  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  to  watch  in  exile  for  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  his  sovereignty.  The  opjjortunity  came  after  the 
lapse  of  a few  years.  Towards  the  close  of  Sargon’s  reign,  when 
age  or  infirmity  may  have  weakened  his  grasp  uj>on  the  empire, 
fresh  troubles  broke  out  in  Babylonia.  Arceanus  ceased  to  bo 
king  of  Babylon  in  b.c.  704,  and  an  interval  followed,  estimated  in 
the  Canon  at  two  years,  during  which  the  countiy  was  either 
plunged  in  anarchy  or  had  a rapid  succession  of  masters,  none  of 
whom  reigned  for  more  than  a few  months.*  The  last  of  these  was 
Merodach-Baladan ; ho  succeeded  a certain  Acisos  or  Hagisa,  of 
whom  notliing  is  known,  except  that  after  having  been  king  for 
thirty  days  he  was  slain  by  this  prince.*  Merodach-Baladan  then 
enjoyed  a second  reign,  only,  however,  for  half  a year ; * he  was 
almost  immediately  attacked  by  Sennacherib,  who  had  no  sooner 
mounted  the  throne  (b.c.  702)  than  he  led  an  expedition  to  the 
south,  defeated  Merodach-Baladan  with  his  allies  the  Susianians, 
and  forced  him  once  more  to  flee  for  his  life.*  Sennacherib  then 
entered  and  plundered  the  capital,  after  which  he  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  destroying  seventy-nine  cities,  and  820  villages, 
burning  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  and  carrying  off  the  skilled  work- 
men and  the  women.  Having  taken  this  sign^  vengeance  and 
brought  Babylonia  completely  into  subjection,  ho  committed  the 


own  sake,  and  for  tny  servant  David’s  sake.’* 
The  king  of  Ai^^yria  here  inentionwi  la  j«er- 
haps  Sargoo  rathifr  than  Sonnaclierib. 

• 2 Kings  XX.  12:  “He  luid  heard  that 
Hezekiidi  was  sick.*’  2 Chron.  xxxii.  31 : 

In  the  business  of  the  ainUussodors  of  the 
prinws  of  Uabylon,  who  suit  unto  him  to 
inquire  of  the  wunder  that  w as  done  in  tlte 
land.' 

* This  would  explain  Hexekiah’s  “ slvtw- 
ing  his  treasures  '*  (2  Kings  xx.  13-5) ; lhi*y 
were  the  proof  of  his  ability  to  support  the 
cipousc  of  a war.  Comjieu'c  tlie  itmduct  of 
O^tes  (Herwi.  Ui.  122-3;.  Another  jiorty 
to  the  pioixiHid  alliance  was  probably  t^ypt. 
(i?ee  Isa.  xx.  6.) 

3 Herod,  i.  77. 

’ If  a king  reigned  leas  than  a year*  hia 


name  was  omitted  from  the  Canon,  nenpo 
there  is  no  mention  of  H.igisa,  of  Moro<larh- 
B.-da<lan's  set'ond  reign,  of  ].nlK)nwnarchod,  of 
the  P.seudo-8merdia,  ot  Xerxes  II.,  or  of 
Sugdiauus. 

* So  Polyhistor,  who  prol«hly  follows 
Berosus:  “ Postquam  regno  defunctus  est 
Senecheribi  fniter,  et  Hagis®  in  Baby- 
lonitn  domiuatioQem,  qui  quidem  noD«iiim 
ex]>leto  30“*  imperii  die  a Marudarho  lial- 
danc  interemplus  est,  Maruda*'hu.'«  ipse  I4al- 
(lanes  tyninnidem  invasit  mensibus  sex, 
donee  eum  sustulit  vir  qokhun  nomine  Kli- 
bus,  qui  et  in  ngnum  sucticasit,”  (See 
Kuseb.  Chron.  Can.  {nr>  i.  c.  5.) 

* See  the  preceding  note. 

* See  the  retord  of  thin  campaign  on  liel- 
lino'a  Cylinder  (Fox  Talbot,  pp,  1,  2). 
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government  to  an  A.ssj'rian  named  Ildih  or  Belibns.  the  Kon  of  an 
oflicer  of  his  court' — the  siiine  undoubtedly  who  is  mentioned  by 
I’olyhistor  under  the  name  of  Elihiis,  and  who  appears  under  his 
proper  designation  in  the  Canon  of  I'tolemy. 

4.  Ilelibiis,  the  Assyrian,  ruled  Ihihylon  for  the  sjrace  of  three 
years — from  ii.c.  702  to  b.c.  GD'.t.  I’olyhistor  writes  of  him  us  if 
lie  had  risen  up  against  Merodaeb-llaladan,  and  dethronerl  him  liy 
liis  own  umissisted  oft'orta,"  but  it  ean  scarcely  1»  doubted  that 
Sennacherib  gives  a ti-uer  account  of  the  traus)icti<rn.  On  the 
retirement  of  the  Assyrian  troo]>s,  the  imrty  of  Menslaeh-llaladan 
seems  to  have  recovered  strength,  and  being  su]>ported  by  Suttiib, 
king  of  the  Susianians,  to  have  again  become  formidable.  'I'his  led 
to  a second  invasion  of  liabylonia  by  Si-nnachcrib,  in  his  fourth 
year,  b.c.  609,  when  was  defeated,  the  cities  which  still 

adhered  to  Mereslach-Baladun  de.stroyed,  Belibns  ap)>arently  re- 
moved, and  a more  jsiwerful  governor  established  in  the  jrerson  of 
Ai.xliitr-Hadin-’  the  eldest  son  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

.5.  A/u-hur-ruidin-* , who  may  Isi  safely  identified  with  the  A]iara- 
nadiuB,  or  A.s.saninadius,  of  the  Canon,  appears  by  that  document 
to  have  continued  in  the  government  of  Babylon  for  six  years — i.e. 
from  B.C.  699  to  B.c.  6l>d.  lie  was  succeeded  by  a certain  ItegeB'lus, 
or  Irigebfdus,  who  reigned  for  a single  year,  after  which  a king 
named  Mesesemordachus  hold  the  throne  for  the  space  of  four  years. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  these  monarchs  were  viceroys,  like  Belibus 
and  Asshur-mdin-* , holding  their  crowns  under  Sennacherib ; or 
whether  they  were  not  rather  native  jirinccs,  ruling  in  their  own 
right,  and  succes-sfully  maintaining  the  indeiiendenco  of  their 
countrv'.  If  a record  of  the  later  years  of  Sennacherib  should  here- 
after be  found,  it  will  jirobabl3»  throw  light  on  this  ipiestion.  Mean- 
while we  must  1k)  content  to  remain  in  doubt  coneeniing  the 
condition  of  Babylonia  at  this  time,  as  well  as  during  the  next  period 
of  eight  j'ears,  where  the  Canon  records  no  names  of  kings,  either 
because  the  rulers  were  rapidly  changed,  or  because  the  countrj' 
w<is  in  a state  of  iuiarch)'. 

6.  Light  once  more  dawns  ujxm  us  with  the  year  b.c.  680,  when 
41sar-haddon,  who  hfid  probably  mounted  the  throne  of  As-syria 
about  that  time,  determined  to  jdace  the  crown  (>f  Babylon  on  his 
own  head,  instead  of  committing  it  to  a viceroy.  This  prince,  as  has 
been  alreadj-  okserv'ed,*  probably  held  his  court,  at  least  occasionallj’, 
in  Bahj'lon,  where  man}'  records  of  his  nilo  have  l>een  discovered. 
He  administered  the  government  for  thirteen  years — from  n.c.  680 
to  b.c.  667 — and  it  must  have  been  within  this  space  that  Mana.sseh, 
the  8<m  of  Hezekiiih,  having  been  guilty  of  some  political  offence, 
was  brought  as  a prisoner  to  the  Assj-rian  kingaf  Hahylon,'  where  he 


^ Sraiuu'berib  calU  him  “ thi*  son  of  him 
wIk)  wa*  ^Ternor  over  thf‘  young  men  e»iu- 
catrti  within  his  (Senna«’l>erih  B)  |>aliu'e/' 
(.'omivire  Polyhihtor's  **  cu‘  i^uiJiUn  nomine 
Klihu*.” 

• aliove,  note  *. 

® L<wiy  vii.  p.  393. 

* 2 Chrun.  xxnii.  11-13:  **  The  Lord 


tiroaght  u}w>n  thpm  tlte  mptaiOD  of  the  king 
of  A&ijri&t  which  took  Manas-seh  among  the 
tliori).'*,  ami  hound  him  witii  tetterH,  and 
larrieil  him  to  Bithyloo.  And  when  he  A’an 
in  athiction  he  i>eoaght  tiie  Lord  hif*  <.u«l. 
and  htiniiiled  him.self  greatly  l«fore  the  <iod 
of  his  fatlierti ; and  prnyM  itnh»  him,  and  he 
wob  entreated  of  lum,  and  IxYird  bis  supph- 
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suffered  detention  for  a while,  returning,  however,  by  the  clemency 
of  his  suzerain,  to  resume  the  kingdom  which  he  had  so  nearly  for- 
feited. Esar-h.iddon  seems  to  have  been  a little  disquieted  in 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Babylon  by  the  pretensions  of 
the  sons  of  Alerodach-Kaladan,  who  had  still  the  support,  of  the 
Susi.tnians.  Having,  however,  conquered  and  slain  one,  and 
received  the  submission  of  another,  whom  ho  established  in  a go- 
veniment  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,*  ho  appears  to  have 
made  his  position  secure  : and  hence  at  his  death,  in  it.c.  his  suc- 
cess<jr  was  emboldened  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  and  established  prac- 
tice of  the  As.syrians — that  of  governing  the  provinces  by  means  of 
subject-kings  or  viceroys.  In  that  year  wo  fiiul  that  the  government 
of  Babylonia  wa-s  handed  over  to  a certain  S;io.sducliinU8  • (.S/«jmo4- 
dwjukiii  who  continued  to  administer  it  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  last  of  Uie  subject-kings,  Cini- 
ladanus,  who  was  perhaps  his  brother.*  Ciniladanus  is  said  to  have 
held  the  throne  for  twenty-two  years — from  n.c.  047  to  n.c.  026.  Of 
the  history  of  the  Babylonians  during  the.se  two  reigns  scarcely 
anything  is  known  at  present,*  their  continued  subjection  to  the 
Assyrians  being  only  proved  by  the  autliority  which  Saracus,  the 
la.st  As.syrian  monarch,  appears  to  have  exerci.sed  over  their  country. 

7.  The  part  biken  by  Babylon  in  the  war  which  issued  in  the 
destruction  of  h«ineveh  has  been  already  mentioned,  both  in  the 
essay  on  Median,*  and  in  that  on  As.syrian  history.'  The  last 
Assyrian  king,  threatened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Medes,  on  the 
other  by  an  army  advancing  from  the  seaboard,  which  may  be  con- 
jectured to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  Susianians,  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Babylon,  whore  he  was  to  act  against  this  latter 
enemy,  his  general,  \aboj)olas.-sir  (Xtilm-fial-uzur),  while  ho  him- 
self remained  at  N ineveh  to  meet  the  greater  danger.  Maboi)olassar, 


cAtinn,  Anil  hnnighi  him  again  to  Jerusalem 
inti)  hi.N  kiuir  iotn.'* 

* Fox  Talliot,  p.  12. 

* M.  Oj)]H>rt  sng‘ifst.5  that  the  nial  name 

of  thi*  king  was  (Ka}»> 

port,  p.  It  is  not  yet  exphitml  why 

Polyhititor  L^ied  him  Samimiglics  (see  Kuseb. 
Chron.  Om.  |iurs  i.  c.  6,  § 2;. 

* Polyhi.Ktor  )>l.uv*l  hetwwn  Rsar-haildon 
ami  .Nehui  hatlnezzar  the  following  kings  : — 

^mrrtnghfK,  who  reignctl  21 

ffis  bn4iter 21  „ 

Nahupilu-vir 20  (21) 

Th**^*  three  kings  cl«irly  correspond  to  the 
nnder-nameii  in  U»e  C'^mon  : — 

Saosiliichinu-*<i  who  reigned  20  years. 

C'iuiJadamis 22  „ 

Nabr){Kiia»ar 21  ,, 

Th“  king^  of  Ahytlenu-s  somtlimes  identihod 
with  llteM*  ( Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch. 
iv,  p.  278 ; iWiiaaquet,  Fall  of  Nineveh, 
p.  41),  are  on  entirety  di^tioct  list.  They 
an?  Assyruin,  not  Uahylonian.  Nergilus  is 
a brother  of  Sennacherib,  not  otherwise 


known,  whom  we  may  supiw^  to  have 
reigned  a few  wtvks  or  a few  «lays,  and  tlieu 
to  have  tiiileii  a victim  to  S*tuiach4*nb’s  mur- 
derer, Admmmel«H:h  (Al*ydenus’  .\dram- 
nielesj.  Axenli.s,  who  puts  Adranimeles  to 
death,  is  Ksar-hmldon,  A.crr  repn^senting  tlie 
element  and  dv*  the  element  tidin. 

The  glorious  reign  assigned  to  Axerdis,  w ho 
rulwl  Lower  Syria  juid  tallies  with 

tliis  view.  SAnbina{eilus,  tiie  next  king,  is 
the  stm  and  sucnsvsor  of 
Kvir-hofidon ; aiul  SiraiTUs  » a)»{xireiitly 
Asshur-€mit-Uit  tiKiugh  here  tliere  U a dih* 
agn-ement  of  name.  (See  alwve,  ti^say  vii. 
p.  :J98.) 

* Some  light  nwy  hereafter  Is?  thrown  on 

this  subject  by  the  anuaU  of  AgshurdMtni^ 
pal,  which  exist,  but  have  not  yet  l)feD  de- 
«Tpherwl.  It  ap|»ear5  from  lliem  that  war 
still  ctMitiuued  to  be  Wtwcon  Assyria 

on  the  one  haiul,  and  Ix)wer  C'halda-a,  as.’iistcal 
by  Susiaua,  on  tlic  other.  Asshur-lanb|)al 
opi)n»e>  the  graodsous  of  Merodacb-BaladaiJ. 

• See  Kstoiy  iii.  p.  334. 

’ Kssay  vii.  p.  399. 
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bowovor,  proved  faithless  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  on 
receiving  his  appointment,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
position  thus  gained  to  further  his  own  ambitious  ends,  lie  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Cyaxares,  the  Median  monarch  by  whom 
Assyria  wns  threatened,  and  having  arranged  tenns  of  alliance 
with  him  and  cemented  the  union  by  a marriage  betw'een  his  own 
son,  Nebuchadnezzar,*  and  Amuhia  or  Amyitis,*  the  daughter  of 
Cyaxares,  he  sent  or  led ' a body  of  troops  against  his  suzerain, 
which  took  an  active  part  in  the  groat  siege  whereby  the  power  of 
Ass^Tia  was  destroyed.*  The  iuimediate  result  of  this  event  was, 
not  merely  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  independence,  but  the 
formation  of  that  later  Babylonian  empire,  w’hich.  short  as  was  its 
continuance,  hfis  always  been  with  reason  regarded  as  one  of  the 
must  remarkable  in  the  historj’  of  the  world. 

8.  ITte  rise  and  fall  of  this  empire  were  comprised  within  a period 
considerably  short  of  a century.  Six  kings  only  occupied  the 
throne  during  its  continuance,  and  of  these  but  throe  had  reigns  of 
any  duration.  Nabopolassar,  •who  founded  the  empire,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  raised  it  to  its  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  Nabonadius, 
or  Lab}TiotU8,  under  whom  it  was  destroyed,  are  the  three  great 
names  whereto  its  entire  history  attaches, 

9.  Of  Nal)opola8sar,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  whose  alliance 
with  (-’yaxaros  • decided  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  consequent 
ruin  of  the  Assyrians,  the  historical  notices  ‘W'hich  remain  to  us  are 
scanty.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  he  was  appointed  by  Saracus, 
tlie  last  king  of  Assyria,  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon,  and  that 
he  immediately  rebelled,  united  his  arms  with  those  of  the  Median 
king,  and  gave  him  efl'ectual  aid  in  tlie  last  siege  of  the  Assyrian 
capital.  By  this  bold  course  ho  secured  not  only  the  independence 
of  his  own  kingdom,  but  an  important  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
mighty  empire  to  whoso  destruction  he  had  contributed.  While 
the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Assyrian  territory  were 
annexed  by  Cyaxares  to  his  o"wn  dominions,  the  southern  and 
western — the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  from  Hit  to  Carchemish, 
Syria,  rhoenicia,  l‘alestino,  and  perhaps  a portion  of  Eg}-pt — passed 

* Abydenu*  is  the  great  authority  - for 
these  statements.  His  words  have  lx.*en 
alremiy  given  (m?©  Essay  vU.  p.  n<»te 
He  is  u»nfimi«l,  to  some  extent,  by  Poiy- 
histor  (Kuseb.  Chron.  Oin.  c.  6,  § 3),  and 
by  Berosus,  who  said  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  married  to  a MtHlian  prin(x*^s  (Fr.  14). 

* St)  Syneellus  gives  the  name  (p.  3^3), 
but  the  Armenian  Kusebius  lias  Amuhia 
twice  (jKirs  i.  c.  5,  § 3,  and  c.  9,  § 2). 

* Ptdyhistor  tiuule  him  send  tlie  troops ; 

Is  ad  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Meilitw  gentis 

pr»*e*  et  satrajia,  cojiias  auxiiuires  misit  ” 

(ap.  Fuseb.  i.  c,  5,  § 3).  Abydenus,  on  the 
Ollier  Iiand,  reprcsentdl  him  as  commanding 
tiifin  in  j)erK»n  : “t^ntra  Nioevera  urbera 
itu{it‘tum  fiicielist."  So  Synrellu.s  ovrot 
ffrparrtybs  2apdKov  rov  XoASaiov  /3a- 
aiAcws  (TtoAcIs,  kot^  tov  airrov  'iapdKOU 


tls  NTvoy  iw  i<rr  par  * (r  * I (1.  s.  c.). 

- The  active  port  wlikh  the  Bnbylouiaos 
took  in  the  si<?ge  is  witnesses!  (besides  the 
autltoritk^  alrtwly  quoUxI)  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  Jud.  X.  V.  § 1)  and  the  Ixvis  of  Tobit 
(xiv.  15).  It  is  certainly  curious  that  Hero- 
dotu.s  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

* 1 siippttse  Cyaxares  b)  have  I»een  the  real 
ally  of  Nalxi^xilassar,  1.  Iierause  tht*  capture 
of  Nineveh  is  assigned  tt)  him  by  Heroiiotus ; 
2.  on  chronologk^  gn.*umls,  liecause  he 
reignetl  from  n.c.  633  to  u.c.  593 ; 3.  lie- 
cause  his  name  correspontls  with  the  Assuerus 
of  the  liook  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15).  The  &«*t 
tliat  Polyhistor  ami  Abydenus  lx>th  s|H>ak  of 
Astlahagcs  (Astyages),  is  to  he  explained  by 
the  use  of  that  term  a<  a titie  by  tlw  Metlian 
kings  generally.  (See  Kssay  iii.  p.  331, 
note  and  p.  333,  note  *.) 
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under  the  scoptro  of  the  king  of  Babylon.*  Judwa  wa.s  at  this 
time  govemed  by  Josiah,  who  probably  felt  no  objection  to  the 
change  of  masters ; and  as  the  transfer  of  allegiance  thus  took  place 
without  a struggle,  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in 
Scripture.*  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Baby- 
lonian dominion  was  at  once  extended  to  the  borders  of  J'igy])t, 
whore  it  came  in  contact  with  that  of  tlie  I’saminetichi ; and  the 
restdt  is  seen  in  wars  which  shortly  arose  between  the  tw'o  jiowers, 
wars  which  were  very  calamitous  to  the  Jews,  and  eventually  led 
to  their  transplantation. 

10.  It  is  not  improbiible  that,  besides  an  augmentation  of  teiri- 
tory,  Babylon  gained  at  this  time  a great  increase  in  its  jKjpulation. 
It  appears  to  bo  certain  that  hiinevch  was  not  only  taken,  but  de- 
stroyed,* and  the  bidk  of  the  inhabitants  would  thus  become  the 
captives  of  the  conepterors.  Babylon  would  vindoubtedly  receive 
her  full  share  of  the  prisoners,  and  hence  would  have  at  her  dis- 
posal from  the  verj’  fouiuhition  of  the  eiu])ire  a supply  of  human 
Ialx)ur  capable  of  ])roducing  gigantic  results,  hiabopolassar  availed 
himself  of  this  supply  to  commence  the  varioti-s  works  which  his 
son  afterwards  completed  ; and  its  existence  is  a circumstance  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  wo  come  to  speak  of  tlio  immense  construc- 
tions of  that  sou.  Nebuchadnezzar. 

11.  Nabopolassar  occupied  the  throne  for  twenty-one  years — 

from  B.c.  (!2o  to  u.c.  004  — when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  chief  knowm  events  of  his  reign  are  the 
assistance  which  he  lent  to  C'yaxares  against  Alyattes,  and  the  war 
in  which  ho  was  engaged  with  Neoo.  If  the  Lydian  war  of 
( yaxures  has  been  rightly  placed  between  b.c.  tilo  and  b.c.  010,' 
it  must  have  preceded  the  attack  of  Neco,  which  wsis  in  ii.c.  009 
or  *508.  \\  hether  Nabopolassar  was  engaged  in  the  w'ar  from  its 

ctumnencement,  or  only  sent  troojKS  when  the  Modes  had  been 
several  times  defeated,"  it  is  impossible  to  detennino.  Notliing  is 
known,  excepting  tliat  in  the  great  battle  which  was  stopjied  by 
the  eclipse  siiid  to  have  been  predicted  by  Thales,  a Babylonian 
prince — the  leader  undoubtedly  of  a Babylonian  contingent — wiis 
)irescnt ; and  that,  as  the  most  important  person,  next  to  t yaxares, 
on  the  Median  side,  ho  acted  as  one  of  tho  mediators  by  who.se  in- 
terce.ssion  the  war  was  brought  to  a close,  friendly  relations  being 
henceforth  established  between  tho  kingdoms  of  Lydia  and  Media." 
AVbether  this  prince  was  Nabopolassar  himself,  his  son  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, or  another  son,  of  whom  there  is  but  this  mention,  must  bo  re- 
garded as  uncertain.*  This  is,  however,  a matter  of  small  comsecpicnco. 


* Thin  siiiiuk'Utly  in  Srijiture, 

where  the  babyloiiian  moniurhy  suco-wls  to 
the  ANsyriiiu  (lurmuoimt  over  Ju>iaa.  It 

*ti>tindly  (ieeUrtil  hy  wiio  hays 

tivit  r.^ypt,  Oele-Syna,  au4  were 

iy  a Natrap  re«vivini£  his  apiKiintim  ut 
tioin  N;tU/jj»«la.vsitr  (Fr.  I4i. 

* The  early  ch:ij>Ur8  of  Jercmhli  (ths. 

j*A*rhai«  rtTcr  tothihtime;  hut  they 
aiv  ]iii*pheti(\  not  hihtoriuii. 

VOL.  I. 


® Sts*  FHotl.  Sjc.  ii.  7 and  2K ; ILroJ.  i. 
Hit;  Kzfik.  xxxi.  11-17;  Nuluim  iii  lb. 

iff. 

’ SfH!  Essay  iii.  p.  Udh. 

“ Herul.  i.  74. 

® iV.mi^irc  Kssiiy  i.  § 17. 

* Sv  note  * on  i.  eh.  74.  Tlie  mo>t 
prohal-le  sup|>cr-itittn  is  that  lU'n»lotus  h;is 
made  a mistake  in  the  name.  His  Bahy- 
louim  bhtory  cx(«xslnieiy  iut.vnc*ct  and 
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What  is  impfirtant  is  to  find  that  the  alliance  l>etween  the  Babj*- 
loniaiis  and  the  Medes  continued,  and  that  it  was  now  for  a second 
time  Drought  into  active  operation.  No  fear  or  jealoUKV  was  as  yet 
entertained;*  15al>ylonia  was  ready  to  help  Media,  as  ^ledia  wiU  bo 
found  a little  later  quite  ready  in  her  turn  to  lend  assistance  to 
Babylon. 

The  Eg}*ptian  war  of  Nabopolassar  seems  to  have  commenced  in 
bis  17th  year,  B.c.  609,  by  a sudden  invasion  of  his  torritoiy  on 
the  part  of  Neoo,  the  son  of  Psammetichus.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
moved  by  a chivalnms  sentiment  of  fidelity,  iind  not  reganling  the 
wiimiugs  of  Neco  as  coming  “from  the  mouth  of  God,”*  though 
in  a certain  sense  they  may  have  been  divinely  inspired,^  went  out 
with  the  small  force  which  he  could  hastily  raise  against  the  huger 
and  well-appointed  host  of  the  Eg^’ptians.  Naturally  enough  he 
was  defeated,  and  the  Eg}’ptian  king  pressed  forward  through 
Syria  towards  the  Euphrates,  which  he  made  the  boundary  between 
his  own  empire  ami  that  of  the  king  of  Babylon.*  Tlie  Babylonian 
governor  of  these  countries — if  indeed  he  was  a distinct  |jer.son 
from  Neco  himself,  which  may  be  doubted* — ])roved  a traitor,  and 
Noco  returned  triumjdiant  to  Egypt,  passing  through  Jenisjilem  on 
his  way,  where  ho  disposed  Jehoahaz,  a younger  son  of  Josiah, 
whom  the  .lews  had  made  king  in  the  room  of  his  father,  and 
gave  the  ennsm  to  Jehoiakim,  the  elder  brother  ; ^ after  which  ho 
seems  to  have  taken  Cadytis  or  Gaza.*  Nabo]K)lji>sS)ir  was  at  this 
time  weak  from  age,  and  perhaps  suftering  from  ill  health.*  Neco 
apjK?ara  to  have  retained  his  conquests  for  three  or  four  years. 
But  “in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim (n.c.  005  or  604)  Nabo- 
polassfir,  feeling  his  inability  to  conduct  a war,  sent  his  son  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  the  head  of  a largo  army  against  the  Egyptians. 
The  two  hosts  met  at  ( ’archemish  on  the  E\iphratos,  and  a l)attle 
wtis  fought  in  which  the  Babylonian  prince  was  completely  vic- 


imjwrfwt.  (S«e  the  lutrwluctory 
ch.  li.  j).  53.) 

* lIcroiitituH  tells  us  that  a strong  feeling 
of  jealoiisy  was  eotertained  in  the  time  of 
Nitociis  who,  at'i'ordiog  to  him,  was  the 
mother  of  the  last  king  ' i.  185). 

* "2  (Jhrtjn.  XXXV.  22:  “He  (Josiah) 
b«nrkeni*(l  not  untt»  tl»  words  of  Necho  from 
iht  vviuth  of  Oim/." 

* That  is,  in  the  sense  that  Caiaplms  is 
«ikl  to  have  “ propbft'ied,”  when  he  urgwl 
u)N>n  the  Jews  tiiat  it  was  “ex]ie<lient  tliat 
one  man  should  die  for  the  t>eople  '*  (John 
xi.  50-1). 

* 2 Kings  xxiv.  7. 

* I suHfutl  Uuit  Neco  himself  is  the  person 
whom  Herosiis  represented  as  latrap  of 
l^ypt,  Oeh-Syria,  aini  Phopnicia,  reviving 
his  authoritv  fixtm  Nal»o[K*Iassar.  In  the 
same  way  Polyhi'-tnr  tnaile  lyaxares  (Asda- 
hagi*s)  satrap  of  Modw  (Kuseb.  Chron.  Can. 
j«j>  i.  c.  V.  § 3). 

’ “ Jeliouliaz  was  twenty  and  three  years 


old  when  he  liegan  to  reign,  ami  n'igned 
three  months  in  Jerusalem  ” [2  Kings  xxiii. 
31  j.  “Jehoiakim  was  twenty  and  Jire 
years,*’  wbiMi,  immediately  ujion  his  bro- 
ther’s de{)Osition,  he  was  ap}iointod  to  sue* 
ow*<i  him  (ibid.  ver.  38). 

* See  Herod,  ii.  159,  and  comjxire  Jerem. 
xlvii.  1,  where  we  are  infoiinal  tliat  a Pha- 
raoh, who  is  alnKJsi  certainly  Pliarauh- 
N'echo,  “ smote  <>axa.” 

Oo  Svvdfifyos  Krt  KoxoiraQtty  is  the 
eipiession  of  lWro>us  (Kr.  14). 

‘ Jer.  xlvi.  2 ; “ The  army  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  king  of  Egypt,  whi«h  was  by  the 
river  Euphrates  in  Carcbemish,  whuh  Nebu- 
eh.i«lnez2.ar  king  of  Babylon  smote  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim."  This  is  pit>- 
bnbly  the  Ijnttle  to  which  Ben>>us  alludes 
when  he  says : Na^ooxoSo- 

v6ffopos  T<p  awotndrji  koI  trapara^dfjtfvos 
ai/Tov  Tf  ^Kpdrrjat,  iral 
ravryjt  ttis  dpxvs  Oirh  r^v  ainov  &a- 
ffihflay  iicoi^iffaro  (1.  s.  c.). 
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torious.  Xcco  “ flud  npaco  ” * — Nebuchadnezzar  advanced — Jehoi- 
akiiu  submitted  to  hi:n  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  tlirono* — 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  “ the  river  of  Egy])t  ” was  recovered, 
and  so  severe  a lesson  road  to  the  EgA  jitian  king,  that  he  “ came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land,”*  but  remained  henceforth  on 
the  defensive. 

12.  !Mean while  Nabopohissar  died  at  Babylon  (b.c.  C04),  after 
having  reigned  one  and  twenty  years.*  Nebuelmdnezzar,*  who  was 
in  Egyi)t  or  ujwn  its  Ixirdors  when  the  news  reached  him,  h.astily 
armnged  affairs  in  that  (piarter,  and  returned  with  all  speed,  ac- 
companied only  by  his  light  troojts,  to  the  capital.  Ho  appears 
to  have  felt  some  anxiety  about  the  succession,  which,  however, 
Itroved  needless,  tis  he  found  the  throne  kept  vacant  for  him  by  the 
t’haldieans.  The  bulk  of  his  anuy  and  his  numerous  captives — 
.lows,  I“hcenicia»i8,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians —aiTived  later,  having 
followed  the  usual  route,  while  Nebuchailnezzar  had  crossed  the 
desert — probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  The  captives 
wore  planted  in  various  jiarts  of  Babylonia,'  and  their  numbers, 
added  to  that  of  the  As.syrian  prisoners,  gave  Nebuchaduezjcar  that 
“ unbounded  command  of  naked  human  strength”"  which  enabled 
him  to  cover  his  whole  territory  with  gigantic  works,  the  remains 
of  which  excite  admiration  even  at  the  present  day. 

13.  Of  all  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  most  extraordinary 
seem  to  have  been  the  fortifications  of  the  capital.  A sj)aee  of 
abtive  130  square  miles,"  five  or  six  times  the  area  of  London, 
was  enclosed  within  walls,  which  have  been  properly  described 
as  “ artificial  mountains,”  ' their  breadth  being  above  80  feet,  and 
their  height  between  300  and  400  feet  (!),  if  we  may  believe  the 
statements  of  eye-witnesses."  This  wall  alone  must  have  contained 
— unless  the  dimensions  are  exaggerated — above  200,000, 000  yards 
of  solid  masonry,  or  nearly  twice  the  cubic  contents  of  the  great 


^ Jer.  xlvi.  .t. 

’ 1!  Kiugs  xxiv.  1.  * Ibid.  vcr.  7. 

* Iteros.  Fr.  It.  Th*'  cumdtbnn  rttnuiins 

of  NaU»|»oljLssi4ir  are  very  jic:inty»  cuii.Ni»tiog 
ouly  of  a few  — coDtaiuiug  onU'rs  ou 

tlie  im])crial  trwv^ury — which  were  fouud  at 
Warka  (Ixitlus,  p.  221*2),  and  are  now  in 
the  Hritish  MiL'ionm.  Nothing  is  very  re- 
mnrkahle  in  them  ex('0]>t  tiiat  he  takes  tlie 
title  reserved  for  lonU  jtanimount,  tluireby 
showing  that  be  was  ioth‘|M‘nilt-ut. 

^ I adopt  tills  lorro  of  tlte  name  ns  tlmt 
with  which  we  are  modi  familLvr.  The  true 
orth«>graphy,  however,  is 
which  is  well  repre.'i^'nted  by  the  Nebu- 
chiulrezzar  of  fj«kiel  ami  Je- 

remiah, and  the  NabiuxHlros^or  of  Abydenus 
and  Mega^^th^icsi. 

’ Tlhise  particulars  are  all  recordetl  by 
Bero.sus  (Fr.  14). 

* (i role’s  History  of  Gre«x«,  vol.  iii.,  p. 

401. 

* This  calculation  is  based  on  the  measure* 


menu  of  Strabo,  which  proltohly  came  from 
Aristobiilus.  If  we  were  to  mtejd  tlra 
statement  of  Hewlotus  with  respect  to  the 
circumferein-e  of  iiabyliMj,  we  4K>uid  have  to 
raise  the  area  of  tlie  dty  from  130  U>  200 
square  miles. 

^ Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  Ui.  p. 
397,  note. 

* Herodotus  makes  the  height  200  royal 
cubits,  which  U at  /east  337  feet,  8 inches 
— [ios.sibiy  373  fwt,  4 inches.  (See  note  * 
on  Ikfik  i.  ch.  178.)  Cte»ia.s  gives  5o  fa- 
thoms, or  200  onlinary  cubits,  soniewliat 
more  than  3(8)  feet.  It  has  Uvn  ."akl  that 
this  authority  is  valueless,  »in<’e  the  walls 
had  iiet-Q  dcstn>yeil  by  Cyrus  (Heros.  Fr.  14), 
and  by  iDarius  i Herod.  iii.  169).  Hut  pro- 
bably they  l»a<l  only  U-en  hreached  by  these 
kings,  iierolotus  and  Ctesias  s|:M>ak  of  tliein 
as  existing  io  their  day  (vide  infra,  p.  432, 
note’);  and  A bydenus  expres.dy  stales  that 
tiie  w^l  raised  by  N’ebuchadueiziu'  ('on- 
tinufd  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander  (TCiXi<ro4 
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wall  of  China.®  Inside  it  ran  a second,  somewhat  less  thick,  but 
almost  as  strong.*  the  exact  dimensions  of  which  are  nowhere 
given.®  Nebuchadnezzar  appeal's  to  have  built  the  latter  entirely, 
as  a dcfenc'o  for  his  “ inner  city  ;**  * but  the  great  tmter  wall  w’as 
an  old  work  which  he  merely  repaired  and  renovated.^  At  the 
same  time  ho  constnicte<l  an  entirely  new  palace — the  ruins  of 
which  remain  in  the  modem  Kasr — a magniticent  building,  which 
ho  completed  in  fifteen  days!®  Another  constnictiuii  (probably) 
of  this  monarch’s  was  the  great  canal  of  which  fcitrabo  sjteaks®  (and 
which  nuiy  be  still  distinctly  traced)*,  running  from  Iht,  the  Is  of 
Herodotus,  to  the  hay  of  Graine  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a distance  of 
from  4t)0  to  ot>0  miles,  large  enough  to  he  navigiited  bv  ships,  and 
serving  at  onee  for  purposes  of  trade,  for  irrigation,  and  for  protec- 
tion against  attacks  from  the  Anibs.  From  these  instances  we  may 
judge  of  the  scale  on  which  his  other  gn.*at  works  w’eix*  eoustmeted. 
lie  built  or  rebuilt  almost  all  the  cities  of  Uj»}K;r  Ihibylouia,  P>abyIon 
itself,  ujxui  the  bricks  of  wduch  scarcely  any  other  name  is  found, 
Sippara,  ]lorsij»pa,  Cutha,  Toredon,  (Jhilmad,*  &e, ; he  furmtKl  aque- 
ducts,* and  constructed  the  wonderful  lianging  gardens  at  Babylon  ;* 


aZ$is  Sa&ovx*>^oy6fropo¥  rh 

MaKtioviuv  dipxvf  5«a- 
fAftv  ay  4hy  -Ap.  Kiisch. 

C’hron.  Can.  j«r>  i.  c.  10,  § 2.)  No  doulit 
ihc  wall  ^niiiially  sink  in  bright  fu»m  want 
of  rf^Air.s,  ami  limv  a |j»>rtii>u  of  it,  whk-h 
Xonophon  kiw  (Aimb.  Ii.  iv.  ^ 12  , wilh  in 
iiiii  (lay  no  imm'  tlian  h humlrr<l  foot,  while 
l»y  llty  lime  of  Ahxandor  tiie  p-uomi  height 
was  purha|ks  75  foot.  ((-Y.  »>trab.  xvi.  p. 
104H.; 

* The  groat  wall  of  (’hiua  is  1200  mil**s 
long,  fritm  20  U*  25  foot  higii,  and  fn»m  15 
to  20  fwt  hrtKwi.  it  WHS  f^tiinatiHl  (in 
182a)  (iti)taiu  moro  matorinl  than  nil  the 
biiildmgK  of  tlio  li^iti^h  empire  put  tr^**tiier 
(TnuiAaetiuns  of  Asiatic  Sni.,  vol.  i.  p.  0, 
noto). 

* Horod.  i.  181. 

* The  Standai'il  Inscription  of  N’oluH'had- 
no7JKir  giii-s  tlio  i-in  iimtoroncf  of  hiii  “ inner 
city O'»,000  oulnts,  or  alxiut  5 Engli>h 
niiit'-x.  (Sv  imie  ® on  Book  i.,  ch.  178,  ;md 
note  * on  <”h.  1 8 1 . ^ 

* Tf/y  Ih?n>s.  Fr.  14. 

^ Tile  old  wall  wjo<:  a^cribwl  to  ti»e  mythic 
founder  ik'lus.  Ahy<l«-iiUH  sayM : Adyfrat 
....  BijAoe  ....  Bo/ji'Acvea  irtpi- 

^a\uy  rh  84  XP^*^V  ixvfvpdvtp 
adilPai’  rtix^ffcu  8c  ah6it  Ka0<wxohoy6^ 
(Topoy^  K.  T.  A.  (tuMjh.  C'hrou.  Can.  pars  i. 
c.  10,  ^ 2.^  Tile  btaiitlard  liuM  riptH^Q  alio 
.sj)«jQk«i  *if  the  gresit  wall  txs  rehuiU. 

* This  fmt  (?)  i.c  nnonlo*!  in  tlie  Stamlard 
IiiMTiptioi),  and  wuh  moniituitil  aJmi  hy  Be- 
lobiih,  s.>e  Fr.  14.  ho*  TC»x*«y«  Hto\6yms 
rijy  wdAiy,  «tal  tovj  Tt/Acueay  Ko<rp^tras 
ItpowptvatSt  irpo<fKaT*<TK*vafff  ro7s  itar- 


piKois  ^aaiXtlots  trtpa  0atri\eia  dx^f^**'^ 
airr^y'  wy  rh  fiiy  aydtmjfia  Kol  r^,y 
Aoiir^y  wo\tn4\tfay  irfpi<rtrhy  f<r»j  tty 
ctr;  ACT-civ  wAl)r  dts  &yra  ptyaAa  koX 
vvfpi)^aea,  troecrcAcVSt;  7}fx€pats  ircerc- 
KaiSfKa.)  S<nio  writers  exiiguoraUil  thi.s 
feat,  and  said  that  all  tho  fuitilutvtious  wore 
complete*!  in  tirtoon  day*,  (.\hydon.  Fr.  0.) 

* islial*.  xvi.  p.  1052. 

* Sir  H.  ILiwIinsoii  lia-s  traie»l  tlie  course 
of  this  iiiiual,  \\hi*b  i^  iu>w  ouliiely  «ii>>ked 
up,  from  Iht  nlino'«t  to  tlie  l«y  ot  (iraitte. 

* The  f:u-t  of  hia  ndiuiMiug  Ihibylon  is 
rouolu*'!  lor  by  IWrosiis  hip.  .loM  ph.  1.  s,  i.), 
r^y  \rwdp)^ovcrav  4^  dpxvs  »dAie  aol  irtpay 

•Kpo<rxapifrdptyos  nal  4iea«rat- 
yiffat.  It  is  this  which  enables  Nebu- 
cha>tie-7.z:ir  to  say,  in  the  Isiok  of  Daok4, 
**  is  mtt  this  giojil  Babylon  Mo/  / A«re 
biii/t  /’*  (Ihiii.  iv,  Tiie  other  riiies  are 

assigiK«l  to  him  eith«*r  UiauM*  his  mime  is 
fouiitl  cx<lu-.ively  ii]s*n  tlH*ir  bikJcs,  or  l»e- 
cjiuso  they  are  expressly  deilareil  to  be  his 
in  the  iuM:ri]»tions, 

* Tiles**  are.  meiitM»u*\l  in  the  Staintard 
Insoripiion,  an*l  in  the  Armenuan  KiLM.'bius 
(C'hr<*n.  Oin.  |«ni  i.  c.  II,  § 8). 

* B**rosits  Hp.  .IfW‘ph,  (I.  s.  c.) ; Almlen. 
ap.  Kuji»*b.  Chn*n.  C:m.  pars  I.  «•.  10,  p.  26. 
Tlio  Ibinier  writer  thus  di-MTil-***!  this**  won- 
der of  tiie  worbl  **  Within  tiie  prwinot.s 
ui'  tile  n>yal  {Xiiao:  NebuohmUiezzar  raistsl 
U|>  to  a va«t  heigiit  a pik*  of  stone  &ul>- 
Btrurtkms  giving  tliem  a.s  fur  as  p*i8Mi»le 
the  a|tjs’:umuv  of  natural  hills;  he  then 
plantctl  the  whole  with  trees  of  diil'ercnl 
kii.d>,  and  thus  ivUstrucUxI  w hat  is  r:iiled 
Uie  iuuiging  garden;  ail  wlikb  he  did  to 
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ho  raised  tho  huge  pyramidal  temple  at  Borsippa,  which  still  re- 
mains in  tho  Birs-i-Nimmd,*  together  with  a vast  number  of  other 
shrines  not  hitherto  identified he  formed  the  extensive  reservoir 
near  Sippara,  HO  miles  in  circumference;'  he  built  quays  and 
breakwaters  along  tho  shores  of  the  I’ersian  (iulf  ;*  he  made  cm- 
Uinkments  of  solid  masonry  at  various  points  of  tho  two  great 
streams and  finally  ho  greatly  iK'autifiod,  if  he  did  not  actually 
rebuild,  the  famous  temple  of  l!elus.‘ 

14.  During  tho  time  that  ho  was  constructing  these  grc.at  works, 
Nebuchadnezzar  still  prosecuted  his  military  enterprises  with  vigour. 
Soon  after  his  departure  from  Syria,  Juda*a  relwlled,  exjK-cting 
(according  to  Josejihus*)  to  be  a.ssisted  by  tho  Egyptians;  and 
I’ha-nicia  appcai-s  about  tho  same  time  to  have  thrown  off  the 
yoke.’  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  called  in  the  aid  of  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  led  in  person  the  vast  army ‘—composed  of  the 
contingents  of  tho  two  nations — which  marched  to  chastise  tho 


his  wifi*,  who  iuwl  lioeu  bn>UKht  up 
iu  an<l  in  the  of 

innuatnin  |•epu^us."  Ctt^i4xs  .ip]M‘ani  to  have 
furni-iiieil  tiie  of  the  hanpit^ 

which  ai>’  fimn«l  in  Dimloruit  (ii.  10). 
ArttirrliDg  to  this  writer  it  was  n square  of 
4«M»  fift.' 

* The  inm-riUd  brick.4  of  this  buildinj; 

Imr  his  nanii*.  iLs  con>tru4’ti«n  ami  tltiiita- 
ti«n  is  described  in  the  cyliuiiers  which  Sir 
H.  KawUnsrm  fiaioil  in  it  (see  (!hnl> 

d.\a,  pp.  :ind  m»tic«!  iu  the  Stati«lml 

Inst-ription  of  Nchuihatlneiczar,  of  which  Iho 
ludia  House  slab  is  tiie  naust  perfixt  c<'py> 
Witli  re?^pect  to  iU  ^ize  and  sha|)u,  we  may 
note  that,  like  the  temple  of  IWloa  at  itaby- 
loll,  and  the  great  rvminid  of  .Sacenra,  it 
wa.s  built  in  and  awered  nu  area 

nU'Ut  twtMhIids  of  that  of  tlie  1^'ramid  of 
Myiviimia.  The  prevtui  height,  mwrding 
to  Capt.  JontVn  sur>ey,  is  ratuer  more  than 
l.ai)  fi<et ; the  present  cin  uml'eiviicv  is  Nii‘1 
to  U*  aUjve  M >0  fi.’el  (bich,  Fir>t  Memoir, 
p.  3d ; Kcr  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  320).  Ori» 
ginally  the  iia^e  was  a stpiare  of  272  feet. 

* An  lUYount  is  given  of  these  iu  the 
Stan'ianl  loM'ription  reterred  to  above. 

f Abydeuu.H  ap.  Kuj-*b.  (Pr.a*p.  Kvang.  ix. 
41).  ‘Tirip  T^f  Simraprji'cer  irtiXiOj  A(ix- 
Kov  opv^dpityoSi  ir*pln*rfMv  rtirffapd^ 
Koyra  wapcurayyftuy,  ^d$os  5^  opyuitwif 
«fKo<ri,  K.  T.  X.  It  was  ermstrueb'd  for  pur- 
|K»s«N  of  irrigation. 

* Abydeu.  ap.  cund.  (1.  8.  c,).  *E»€- 

rtlxitrt  Sf  Kol  t^s  'Epv0fnjs  BaXdatnjs 

^T/itXixny. 

* If  we  miglit  pre.snme  that  Kitocris  was 
the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  ami  that  the 
works  ascribed  to  her  were  really  for  the 
most  j>«rt  his  (Heewu’s  As.  lies.  vol.  ii.  p. 
179;,  then  the  great  emlsmkments  along 
the  Euphrates  to  tlie  north  of  Habylou 


(Herml.  i.  IH.'i)  would  be  of  his  making. 
At  any  rate  he  tnn.stnicteil  some  works  of 
this  cuaracter;  for  imtaiuv,  the  emiionk- 
nieiit  at  pGighdml,  an  enormous  nviss  of 
brickwork,  wlti<h  )ia,s  Ixs’q  supposeil  to  be 
of  the  age  of  the  Caliphs  but  which  Sir  H. 
liawIin.'Miu  has  found  to  d.ate  from  the  time 
of  Nebiicbaduezzar.  (S«  the  A-ssyrian 
Commentaiy,  p.  77,  note.) 

* lierosus  ap.  Joseph.  (a>ntr.  Ap.  1.  20). 
Av>r6f  8c  (8  Naffovxoi^t'dffopos)  drb  rSty 
4k  toD  iroXe^u®*'  Xa<pi'p«K  r6  re  B'^Xoi; 
Upby  Kcu  rd  Xoiira  Koaniiffas  (^iXori^wr, 
K.  r.  X.  The  SUimlard  lii.scri|)tk>n  also  men- 
tious  the  n.‘>toratioD.  The  remains  of  the 
temple  of  iielus  still  exist  in  the  imiund 
csilleil  the  Mnjelilio  by  Uich,  but  now  known 
to  the  Arabs  universjilly  as  /lAU.  This  is 
ad  immense  pile  of  brick,  in  shape  an  oblong 
s^ptare,  facing  the  fi>ur  airdiual  points,  730 
yanis'in  circumference,  and  from  100  to 
140  feet  high.  (Sec  Kich's  First  Memoir,  p. 
2S.)  Two  of  the  -sides,  those  facing  north 
and  tiouUi,  are  almost  exactly  a stadium  in 
length.  The  other  two  are  shorter.  One  is 
fi}ur>fit\hs,  the  other  two>tliir<is  of  a sta- 
dium. All  the  iD<wTiU>il  bricks  hitherto 
di-^overwl  at  llie  Mujelibe  bear  the  name  of 
Nebuchailnexxar. 

* Antiq.  Juil.  X.  6. 

^ Jos4*piiiis  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar  be- 
gan the  siege  of  Tyre  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign  (mntr.  Apion.  i.  21).  It  was  in 
this  or  the  following  year  (compare  Jer.  lii. 
2K,  with  2 Kings  xxiv.  12)  that  he  invaded 
Judaa  for  the  seitmd  time. 

* Attttrdiiig  to  Polyhistor,  who  w the 
chief  autlH>nty  for  the  faiis  here  stated,  tlie 
joint  army  amsisted  of  10,po0  chariots, 
120,t)00  cavalry,  and  1»U,OOU  infantry  (Fr. 
24). 
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JECONIAII  MADE  KING  AND  DEPOSED.  App.  Book  I. 


rebels.*  Ho  Lmmodiately  invested  Tyre,  the  chief  of  the  Phoe- 
nician cities,  but  finding  it  too  strong  to  bo  taken  by  assault, 
he  left  there  a suflBcient  force  to  continue  the  siege,  and  nmrehed 
against  JeniKalem.*  Jehoiakini,  seeing  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
stir,  submitted;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  punished  him  with  death, 
establishing  Jeconiali  his  son  as  king  in  his  room.'  Shortly  after- 
wards, however,  becoming  suspicious  of  the  tidedity  of  this  prince, 
who  had  probably  shown  symptoms  of  rebellion,  ho  came  against 
Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed  Jeconiah.  whom  ho  curried 
away  captive  with  him  to  Pabylou,  and  put  Zedekiah,  iiiiclo  to 
Jeconiah,  upon  the  throne.®  Tyre  meanwhile  continued  to  resist 
all  the  efforts  tliat  were  made  to  reduce  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
thirteenth  year  from  the  first  investment  of  the  place  that  the  city  of 
merchants  fell.®  A few  years  before  its  fall,  the  final  rebellion  of 


* .\ntiq.  Jud.  vii.  4 : 2 Clmm.  xari.  6. 

® In  thin  arran>;i*im*nt  the  ovonts  «f 
Kelmrh;Mln»*zzar'R  rvig^n,  I dift'er  fn>m  Mr. 
Kenrirk  (PhcDtiiria,  j>p.  .'185,  3H»5).  He 
considtTK  it  **  evident  ” that  the  attaek  on 
Tyre  Ibllowed  the  capture  (tinnl  ?)  of  Jeru- 
salem. His  ^nmndti  are: — 1.  The  n|H.‘ning 
wonls  of  Kz^-kiel’s  2t>tli  chapter  : “ It  «une 
to  prtfa  in  the  eleventh  year”  (n.O,  58<5), 
“in  the  first  <lay  of  the  month,  tlwit  the 
word  of  the  Ix>rd  came  imto  nv*  snyinfj,  J5on 
of  man,  iK-tause  that  Tynw  hath  kikI 
JeruMiIeni,  .\ha,  she  in  broken  that  wua  the 
pktt'H  of  the  she  is  turui<d  unto  me  ; 

I Khali  be  re]>l<‘i)Lshcd  now  that  she  is  laid 
waste  : therefore  thus  saith  the  L^ird,  I am 
a^nst  thw,  O Tynis,  and  I will  cause 
many  nations  to  ci>me  up  npiinst  thee.” 
2.  The  improinhility  of  Nelmcha^lnezzar 
cn^fagiu^  in  tlie  siege  of  Tyre,  “while  a 
pl^'e  of  such  strength  in  ftii  roir  a»  Jertt- 
saleni  was  still  uosiiUlued.”  And,  d.  The 
incousUUmey  U-tween  the  statement  of  Jo- 
si’phus  that  the  siege  bigan  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s Seventh  y»wr,  and  his  owm  nvkoniiig 
of  the  interval  betwwn  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  ao'i-s.sion  of  (.‘vnis.  It  may 
be  repli<«l,  I.  That  fjzek.  xxvi.  certainly 
show’s  that  the  ctipinre  of  Tyre  did  not 
pn’ceile  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  hut  proves  no- 
thing with  rcsjwf  to  the  first  atUick. 
2.  That  the  improl«ibUity  is  ex.'irtly  the 
reverse  of  that  stateil,  since  Je(us:i)em  is  not 
in  the  rear  of  an  inva*ler  ailvancing  from 
Balylon  through  Cccle-Syria  npiinst  Tyre, 
but  Tyre  is  in  the  rear  of  one  who  otlraua^ 
upon  Jerusalem.  And,  3.  That  the  y<«rs 
given  by  Josephus  from  the  Tyrian  annals 
are  calculattsl  to  tlie  aa«ssion  of  Cyrus  in 
/'ersiu,  os  is  evident  in  the  passage  itself 
(cirntr.  Ap.  i.  21,  /irl  roirrov — scil.  Eipw‘ 
^ov—Kvf>os  Tltpffiiy  4^vyd(TT4v~ 
<r  f e ) , and  that  t/icy  fill  up  the 

isUcrcnly  if  we  uvikr*  a.siogle  coms-tion  from 
the  Armenian  version  of  Kusebius.  From 


the  seventh  of  N'ebuchailnezzar  (n.C.  598)  to 
the  first  of  (Ntus  m I’erMa  (li.O.  558^  is  40 
years,  which  are  made  up  within  a few 
months,  by  the  13  y*ars  of  Itliohaiil,  the  10 
of  Haal,  the  two  months  of  Ktniliaal  or  l^ai- 
ba;i],  tlie  1(>  inontlis  of  CheU«es,  the  3 months 
of  AMaal,  the  y*arsof  Mytgonaiid  (ieras- 
tartus,  the  I y«ar  of  Ualat«*r,  the  4 years  of 
Merlnl,  and  the  tuur  (imt  fourtceu)  Vivus  of 
Hirom, — in  all  39  Vetirs  an<l  3 months. 

I Jos«‘ph.  Ant.  Jud.  X.  7 ; Jer.  xxii.  18, 
and  xxxvi.  .»0.  1’ho  non-arrival  of  cxj^H-titl 
siiai>urH  from  Kgypt  is  indimted  2 Kings 
xxiv.  7. 

^ 2 Kings  xxiv.  11-17  ; Jt*seph.  Ant.  Jud. 

X.  8. 

* Josi-phus,  citing  the  Tyrian  histories 
(rcis  TU)v  ^oiytKwv  says  4ito- 

Xi^pKi^fTt  No^ooxoSortiffopOT  TopoK 

^ir'  trrj  Scfrarpia.  lie  alw*  quoti-s  Pialo- 
stmtus  to  the  same  ethst  (Ant.  Jud.  z.  11, 

§ 2).  He  dt»es  not  iwi-itively  say  th.it  Tyre 
was  taken.  Histhii  (.As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  11) 
thnm's  somedfmbt  the  fai  t of  tiic  capture, 
wliich  (he  ohs(.Tv*'s)  “ rest.s  np(>n  the  pro- 
phecy of  I-^«kiel  («‘h.  xxvi.)  alone,*’  and  is 
contiadH-fisl  hy  a later  passage  iu  the  same 
pmphet  (xxix.  IHj,  whicli  “ shows  that  the 
attempt  to  Kulsliie  it  fiuhsi.’*  but  the  inp- 
ture  is  propie^iis!  hy  .leretxuah  ns  well  as 
Ezekiel  (Jer.  xxvii.  3-fi ) ; and  by  flzekad  in 
such  |Hisitive  terms  that  we  (wniiot  «pu^tion 
the  fact  witlK>iit  denying  tlie  inspiration  of 
theproj)hct,and  hyimplhntion  that  ofSrij>- 
ture  genemlly.  Nor  is  the  in  the 

29th  chapter  at  ail  inmnsiMont  with  the  no- 
tion that  'J'yre  ha<l  lieen  fciken.  It  may  only 
metin  that  Nebucliadnez&ir  h.*vl  ohtaimsl  no 
fntfihfieni  re<i)m]N*nce  for  the  t<»il  aoil  ex]ienii« 
of  thi‘  Kiegi*.  Mr.  Kenrick  thinks  that  the 
(ontincntal  Tyre  f Palatynis)  was  taken,  but 
that  the  bland  Tyre  «»c;i|Ktl.  He  rightly 
njei'ts  Jer<*ne*’s  attount  of  a nK*le  or  »iam 
thrown  by  N'e)>u<-hadnez2ar  atmtii  the  strait, 
but  he  very  insutlicieutly  nic'ets  the  sugg^'^tion 
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Jerusalem  liad  taken  pliice.‘  Tlie  accession  of  a new  and  enterprising 
monarcli  in  Kgypt,  I'aphris,  the  Apries  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Pha- 
raoh-! lojihra  of  Scripture,*  gave  the  Jews  hopes  of  once  more  reco- 
vering their  independence.  Zedekiah  revolted,  sending  amhaasadors 
to  Kgypt  to  entreat  Apries  to  espouse  his  (juaiTel.*  Althougli  the 
application  seems  to  have  been  favourably  received,  the  Egyptians 
were  slow  to  move,  and  X ebuchadnezzar  had  reached  Jenisalem  and 
formally  invested  the  city,  before  Apries  advanced  to  their  relief.* 
On  the  news  of  his  apjironch  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege,  and 
marched  to  encounter  the  more  powerful  enemy.  According  to 
Josephus,*  a battle  was  fought  in  which  Apries  was  completely 
defeated ; but  the  narrative  of  Scripture  rather  implies  that  the 
Egyptian  troops  retired  on  the  advance  of  the  Babylonians,  and 
avoided  an  engagement.*  The  siego  of  Jerusalem  was  resumed, 
and  pressed  with  such  vigour,  that  in  the  third  year  fiom  the  first 
appearance  of  N ebuchadnezzjir  before  the  walks,  the  city  fell.  Zede- 
kiah was  taken  prisoner,  his  eyes  -wore  put  out,  and  he  wiw  carried 
to  Babylon.  The  city  and  temple  were  burnt,  the  walls  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  tlio  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  transplanted 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.'  Tyre  seems  to  have  aipitulatcd  in 
the  no.\t  year  ( B.c.  585 ).’ 

15.  After  the.se  siiccesses  the  Babylonian  monarch  a]ipears  to 
have  indulged  in  a brief  repo.se.  In  the  6th  year  however  from 
the  destruction  of  Jenis.alem,  ho  again  led  an  anuy  into  the  field,* 
and  proceeded  through  Syria  and  l’ale.stine  into  Egj'pt,'  which  was 
still  under  the  rule  of  Apries.  Hero  again,  his  arms  triumphed. 
Jose[)lms  relates  that  ho  put  the  reigning  monarch  to  death,  and 
set  up  another  king  in  his  room  ;*  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  both 
chronedogy  and  history,  and  is  not  at  all  required  (as  Josephus  may 
have  imagined ) by  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.*  Apries 


that  tht*  RThrlnnian^  lx*ing  nia>tt.T.s  of  the 
rfttst  of  Phicnirut,  woulil  have  a iitnm?  naval 
funxs  an«t  may  have  taken  tlui  i>lan<l  by  a 
blockatlo.  Ho  likt*  He**ren,  siipjKtses  that 
prophory  mn  rvtnniu  unfullilietl  < 
p.  The  thrKits  of  l^ekiel  an*  cl«*;irJy 

ftim  ti>ilt*.*i]Kvia])ya^iinst  the  Island  City  (h-o 
llzfk.  xxvi.  15-18,  xjvii.  32,  xiviii.  2,  ia-.). 

^ In  the  ninth  yar  of  Z4*th‘kiah  (2  Kin^s 
XXV.  1 ; Jer.  xxxix.  1,^'.),  three  years  before 
thp  fall  of  Tyn*. 

^ Jer.  iliv.  30. 

* Kz«*k.  ivii.  15.  “ Hf*  r«*bell«l  against 

him  in  sending  his  ambA.<«adors  into  Kgypt, 
that  thvy  might  give  him  horses  and  much 
|>cople/* 

* JiT-  xxxWi.  5;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  9. 

* Autiq.  Jud.  I.  9. 

® Jer.  xxxvii.  .5-7.  “ Then  Pharanh*s  army 
was  come  forth  out  of  I’^pt:  and  when 
the  Chalda-an*}  that  hesiegeil  Jerusalem  hetml 
tidings  of  them,  they  deiwfeil  from  Jeru- 
salem. Then  came  the  word  of  tlie  Lord  unto 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the 
lx»rU,  the  (lud  of  Israel,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to 


the  king  of  Judah,  thit  sent  you  unto  me  to 
enquire  of  mo  : Behold  I*har;n>ir»army,  which 
Ls  come  forth  to  help  you,  sluill  return  to 
Kg\q>t  into  their  own  laml.” 

^ 2 Kinp!  XXV.  I-IO;  Jer.  Hi.  1-14. 

* The  capture  of  Jeni.*?aloni  was  **  in  the 
nlnet<vnth  y«xir  of  Nehucluulnoxxar  (Jer. 
iii.  12).  Tyie  w.as  iiiv«*st*il  in  his  .seventh 
y»*ar,and  he.sH‘g**il  thirtwn  y*<irs.  ITiis  woukl 
bring  iUuaptun*  into  Nebucliadnezzar's  twen- 
tieth year. 

* JiiifOph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  9. 

^ It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  nttaik  was 
prorukeii  hy  aggressiun-s  on  the  jiarl  of  t^pt. 
H«T(slotus  tells  that  Apries  marched  an  army 
to  attack  Sidon,and  fought  a battk*  with  the 
king  of  Tyre  by  sea  fii.  Ihl),  These  aits 
w’ould  have  ooustituted  an  Hggres.sioQ  upon 
Babylonia  at  any  jMirt  of  the  reign  of  Apries. 
They  are  likely  to  liave  tolUiWwl  the  humilia- 
tion of  Pha*nicia  hy  Nehucliiulneuar,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  tiie  Bubyloniaii  forces  at^er  the 
Ikll  of  Tyre. 

^ Antitp  Jud.  I.  s.  c. 

* The  strongest  |iass^i  is  the  well-known 
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probably  floil  into  somo  stninf^hold,  -n-bile  Nebucbadnezznr  ravaged 
the  o]x<u  country,  and  took  many  of  the  tornis.  It  does  not  how- 
ever npj'c^ir  that  he  made  any  pennanont  conquest  of  Egvjit,  which 
ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards  is  found  acting  as  an  autonomous 
state,  and  attempting  tho  reduction  of  tlio  distant  settlements  of 
Cyrene  and  Barca.*  Proliably  ho  was  content  to  rt'tnm  with  his 
spoil  and  his  captives,  having  sufficiently  re.sented  tho  afl'ront  which 
had  Ireen  citl'cred  liim.  and  secured  his  dominion.s  in  that  quarter 
from  any  further  attack. 

Iti.  The  remainder  of  tho  reign  of  Nebucharlnezzar — a period  of 
about  eighteen  years — is  not  distingtiished  by  any  known  event  of 
historical  importance.*  The  embellishment  of  his  capital,  and  the 
great  works  of  public  utility  which  ho  had  commenced  in  various 
jMirts  of  his  kingdom,  may  have  principally  occupied  him.  During 
seven  years  however,  out  of  the  eighteen,  he  was  incapacitated  from 
porforming  tho  duties  of  his  station  by  tho  malady  sent  to  ]>unish 
his  pride,  a form.  a])parently,  of  tho  madness  called  Eycanthropy.* 
It  is  irajsissiblo  to  fix  exactly  either  the  commencement  or  the  ter- 
mination of  tliis  attack.  \Vo  may  gather  from  Scripture  that  he 
reigned  for  somo  years  after  his  recovery  from  it but  neither 
ScrijJture  nor  .losephus  funiishos  us  with  any  exact  chronology  for 
this  portion  of  his  life.^)*~ 

17.  After  a reign  of  fortv-throe  years,  the  longest  recorded  of 
any  Babylonian  monarch.  Nebuchadnezzar  died  (B.c.  .’iGl ).  He  was 
snccetsled  by  llloarudamns.  or  Kvil-.Merodach who  is  declared. 


one  in  Jemni.ih  (xliv.  30),  where  Aprh-s  U 
montinmxt  hy  riame.  “ 1 will  give 

l’hanu»h-Ht*|»lin\,  king  of  Kgypt,  into  the 
hantlx  of  his  encmiits,  .uni  into  the  hfimts 
of  them  thfit  jk'  At  l,i»  lint,  1.  this 

umi  not  nuMH  tltit  Ik*  shoulil  U*  put  to 
death,  tor  in  th«-  .*<aine  ]ia>Mige  Z<Nl>*kiah,  who 
was  n(»t  put  to  «l«*;itli,  is  sai»l  have  Ix^u 
deliverotl  “ into  the  lwn<!  of  Nt-burleulnfjtzar, 
king  of  liahylou,  hi**  ofu  niy,  an*l  th<it 
Ai#  lift';"  ainl,  ‘2.  tho  relerumr  ntssi  not  be 
to  Nobufh  nhu-4zar — tlie  onemi**s  .spoken  *»f 
nuiy  1m*  .\misis  aiul  his  l^irty.  The  tither 
pfts.sag»*s  fV.7>'k.  XXX.  21-4,  xxxii.  31-2)  arc 
even  if.s.s  fl*  f<*rminato. 

* AafUiUiig  to  Jit-M-phus  (Antiij.  .hub  i. 
10),  Kgypt  WU.S  invatbtl  in  tin*  23>x!  year  of 
Nehuviiaduez&ir,  which  was  H.C.  582.  The 
(*x]*»«litu*n  of  -\prii*s  a;^-aiQst  Cyn*ne  wa.s  B.C. 
571  or  U.C.  570. 

* It  may  U*  siisprt-tM  that  Kebm  h.Tdnez2.ir 

invaded  bgypt  a time  about  B.O.  570 

(l^k.  xiii.  17-20),  when  he  de|«os«l  Apries 
and  up  .\m.Tst,s,  whowos  perhaps  libs  tri- 
butary. (Ss*  .\pp.  to  lkif>k  ii.  ch.  8,  § 37.) 
The  fables  of  Mari>>th(*ne> — who  m-^le  Kebu- 
chaiinezzar  man-h  along  Afrua  and  across 
into  S|viin,  miImIuo  flint  omutiy,  and  plant 
his  captives  <tu  the  shoi'es  of  the  Kuxine  (Fr. 
*22) — are  Dot  to  U*  reganleil  as  history. 

* Sec  on  this  subject  Um?  jwiier  of  Welcker 


in  his  “ Kh'ine  Schrirten (vol.  iii.  pp.  1.57 
et  sc|'|.)  : *MHe  I.yiauthropii-ein  Alierglaulje 
und  eine  KrimklM*it.”  There  Is  |»erhaps  a 
r«*feren*v  to  this  illness  in  the  Stamlard  In- 
scriptkm  of  Nehuchmluezzar.  (.Sec  the  Ajk 
jM*iulix  to  l’HH»k  iii.  note  A.  sub  tin.) 

^ Utliei  wise  it  wuM  stanvly  be  sail  that 
he  w'as  afterwards  “ establisluxl  in  his  king- 
dom, .Tnd  exivllcnt  majl■^ty  waa  added  unto 
him”  (l»an.  ir.  3d). 

“ Tliat  these  two  names  repi*esent  one  and 
the  same  king  is  evident,  not  so  much  from 
tlie  re.^eml'lam'c  N'tween  them,  whudi  b but 
sliglit,  as  from  the  vi-ar  n.ssigned  for  the  ac- 
ces.'ion  of  each,  whii  h,  loth  in  Si  ripture  and 
in  the  .\stronomksd  Canon,  is  the  forty-fourth 
fi  oin  the  mtt*:w*M>n  of  K«*buchadue2zar.  For, 
as  the  1st  yi-nr  of  .lehoiachin’s  captivity  waa 
tlie  8th  of  Kelrn*  hadnezzar  (2  Kings  xiiv.  12;, 
the  37  th  ymr  of  his  mjitivity  would  have  be»*n 
the  44th  of  Nebucha»lnezzar,  if  he  Ivul  livetl  k) 
long.  But  he  di«l  after  a n*ign  of  43  yairs, 
newrding  to  the  Canon  (omfirmed  in  this 
jM)int  by  JoN»phu.s,  Berosus,  Abyiienus,  &o.). 
It  was  theri'fore  the  first  year  of  hb  sucrcssoi*, 
TiloanuLinins.  STiptiire  ex)»res>ly  states  that 
it  wiL**  the  first  year  of  Kvil-merodach  (2 
Kings  xr\'.  27;.  Fiolialdy  the  name  Ilhiarii- 
damm  (1AAOAPOTAAM03)  lias  Iwn  cor- 
rupted from  IDoiimordachus  (lAAOAMOP* 
AAX02). 
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by  tho  united  testimony  of  the  best  authorities,  to  have  been  liis 
sou.’  This  prbice  reigned,  according  to  tho  Astronomical  canon, 
but  two  years,  and  was  followed  by'  Norigiissolassarus,  or  Neri- 
glissar ; whom  Ilcrosus  ‘ and  Abydenus  ’ represent  to  have  Ih-cu 
the  huslwind  of  his  sister.  According  to  these  writers  Xcriglissar 
obtained  tlio  throne  by  tho  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  is 
accused  by  Berosus  of  provoking  his  fate  by  lawlos.'-ness  and  intem- 
perance.* 4'he  single  action  by  which  Evil-.Merodach  is  known  to 
us — his  compassionate  release  of  Jehoiaehin  from  prison  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  kind  treatment  of  him  during  tho  remainder 
of  his  life* — is  very  remarkable  in  contrast  with  this  unfavourable 
estimate  of  his  clianicter.’ 

18.  Of  Nerigli.ssar  {Xtrgcil-sluir-iizur),  the  successor  of  Evil-5Ioriv 
daeh,  who  ascended  tho  throne  in  b.c.  oo9,  very  little  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  relationship  to  tho  monarch  whom  ho  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  bloody  deed  by  which  ho  obtained  possession  of 
tho  supreme  power.  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  he 
was  tho  “ Xergal-sharezer,  the  Itab-Mag,”  who,  nearly  thirty  years 
previously,  accompanied  tho  army  of  Sebuchadnezzar  to  the  last 
siege  of  Jem.salcm,  and  who  was  evidently  at  that  time  one  of  the 
chief  ofiicci-8  of  tho  crown.*  He  bears  the  title  of  llab-Mag  in  tho 
inscriptions,'  and  calls  himself  the  son  of  “ Iiil  zi/;kar-isliuii‘  king 
of  Biibylou;”  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  “chief  t'hahhuan  ” 
said  by  Berosus  ’ to  have  watched  over  the  kingdom  between  the 
death  of  Nabopolassar  and  the  return  of  Aebuchadnezzar  from 
Egyi>t  to  assiuue  the  government.  Some  remains,  not  very'  ex- 
tensive, have  been  found  of  a palace  which  Noriglissar  built  at 
Babylon.  ITo  w,-is  probably  advanced  in  life  when  ho  ascended 
tho  thioue;'  and  hence  ho  hold  it  but  four  years,  or  rather  three 


* Bem»iL'»  (ap.  Joseph,  eontr.  Apk>n.  i.  2 1 ), 
Abytlonus  (up.  KuM*b.  Chron.  Can.  i.  10), 
Polyhi.<tor  (ap.  ciuid.  i.  5),  JuK'phuii  (Ant, 
Jwi.  X.  H). 

* HeroMis  .s'lys  expressly, 

^irt/3ouA6u0f^r  vvh  rov  tIjk 

TOT  avToC  'ST)(>i‘y\i<T(To6pov  Ayr^pfdrj.  (Ap. 
Joseph,  eont.  Ap.  1.  .s.c.) 

* Abytieuiis  cilLs  XeiigUssir  btset  <icHtiite)y 

the  of  Kvil-niiTui:u.'h.  (Ap.  KiL*iei>. 

Prn'p.  Kv.  ii.  41.) 

’ npotrr^T  Twy  iyofuits  xal 

* 2 KiogK  XXV.  27-30.  *♦  Anti  it  came  to 

pjw  in  the  .wcn-im^-tbirtieth  year  of  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiai-hiu  king  of  Jiulah,  in  the 
twelfth  month,  on  the  .'€v«Q-an<l-twentk.*th 
day  of  the  month,  tliat  Kvil-merotlm*h  king 
of  Babylon,  in  the  year  that  he  ln'g-.ui  to  n*igu, 
did  lift  lip  the  he.'ul  of  Jchuiachin  out  of  pri- 
(<on ; anil  he  8(<ike  kindly  to  him,  and  .set  lii:i 
throne aljove  the  thn»i>c  of  tlic  king.s  that  weie 
with  him  in  i^ihylou,.'ind  cluingvil  his  prison 
gannents:  mid  he  did  eat  bread  coatinunlly 
U’fore  him  all  the  days  of  Ills  life.  And  his 
allowance  wm  a umtinual  allowance  given 


him  of  tlie  king,  a daily  nite  for  every  day, 
all  tlie  <la}*»  of  his  life.” 

* Peihajis,  however,  the  Babylonians  might 
ri'guni  siu  li  unwonted  clemency  as  a de}>artiire 
from  their  itsnges, 

* Jcren\  xxxix.  3 and  13-4.  (Jojenias 
(I>*x.  p.  E.  T.)  nnderst'Uid.s  by  J/to/ 
“ the  chief  of  the  Magi,’*  hut  this  interpreta- 
tion is  very  doubtful. 

’ The  title  in  the  inwriptioas  reads  as 
Jiuh'i  emjix.  It  is  of  Hamitc  origin,  and  ai>- 
pears  in  8ome  of  tlie  earliest  legends.  The 
UMwiiing  U ID  all  probability  “chief  prie.-t.*' 
-[I1.C.1:.] 

**  ThU  Is  the  Semitic  or  Assyrian  reading  of 
the  name.  The  Uamite  or  Babylonutn  form, 
wliicii  i»«  that  occurring  od  the  Otmbriilge 
('y)inder,  .«h«>uld  probably  U*  rwui  as  **  /AV- 
the  mivining  of  which 
appoints  a name.” — [H.  C.  H.] 

* Fr.  14.  flapaAtt^dii'  84  (8  No^oux®" 
Soy6<ropos)  t4i  irpayp.ara  Sioucov^o'a  uir8 
ray  XoASaloiv  xal  8{aTT7pou/i«'iri}>'  r))y  ^curi- 
Aelav  oir8  rov  /ScAtIttov  ai/Twy^ 
K.  T.  A. 

' If  we  identify  him  with  the  Xcrguldiar- 
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years  and  a-half,*  dying  a natural  death  in  B.c.  and  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  son,  Lahorosoai  chod,  or  Labossoracus ; who,  though 
a mere  boy,  apjxjars  to  havelx?en  allowed  cpiietly  to  asNiime  the 
scep»ti*e.* 

19.  Xeriglissar,  during  his  brief  reign  of  less  than  f<»ur  years, 
must  have  witnessed  the  commencement  of  that  remarkable  revo 
lution  which  was  in  a short,  time  to  change  completely  the  whole 
condition  of  Western  Asia.  The  year  following  his  accession  is 
most  likely  that  in  which  Tynis  dethroned  Astyages.*  and  esta- 
blished the  supremacy  of  tlie  Per.sians  from  the  deserts  of  Car- 
mania  to  the  Vmnks  of  the  Halys.  Jlow  this  ^event  affected  tho 
relations  of  Babylonia  towards  foreign  powers  we  are  nowhere  dis- 
tinctly infonned ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  tendency 
must  have  l»een  to  throw  Babylon  into  an  attitude  of  hostility 
towards  tlie  Arian  race,  and  to  attach  her  by  a community  of  in- 
terests to  the  Lydian  and  Kgyptian  kingdoms.  A tie  of  blood  had 
hitherto  united  tlie  royal  families  of  the  tw^o  great  em]iiies  which 
had  divided  between  them  the  sptals  of  Assyria : this  tie  was  now 
brnken,  or  greatly  w'cakened.*  Mutual  benefits — a frc(|uent  inter- 
change of  g«tod  offices — had  softened  the  nafui-al  feelings  of  hos- 
tility lH^t%veen  Me<los  and  Babylonians — Scytho-Arians  and  Semites 
— the  worshippers  of  Ormazd  or  of  the  elements,  and  the  devotees 
of  Bel  and  Xei)o.  But  these  services,  rendered  to  or  received  from 
the  Medes,  could  count  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  that  new  raco» 
which  had  swept  away  tlie  IMedian  supremacy,  and  which  already 
aspired  to  universal  dominion.  Babylon  must  at  once  have  feared 
that  terrible  attack,  which,  although  delayed  b}*  circumstances  for 
twenty  years,  manifestly  impended  over  her  from  the  moment  when 
king  Astyages  succumbed  to  the  sujierior  genius  of  C'ynis. 

Laborosoarchud,*  the  son  of  Xeriglissar,  sat  upon  his  father's 
throne  but  nine  months.  He  is  said  to  have  given  signs  of  a 
vicious  disposition,  and  thereby  to  have  aroused  the  fears  or  pro- 


ezer  of  Jeremiah,  and  regard  him  as  at 
lesv't  30  w)k'H  he  held  high  ollioe  at  the  «H‘ge 
of  Jerusilem  686),  he  raurt  h;ive  l)oen 
at  Unst  67  at  hw  mv<^v*ion. 

* The  nine  month*  of  I^aborosnim-ht'd,  which 

are  omitU‘d  from  tlie  must  lie  di'<lm*ted 

from  the  iMijoining  reigns  to  ubtiiu  their  real 
length. 

* Ben«.  Fr.  14.  C/om|){ire  Abyd.  Krs.  8 
and  y. 

* The  date  of  n.c,  529  for  tlw?  ajveswon  of 
OunbyjHs  is  lizwl  by  tin*  Canon  of  Holeiny, 
as  well  as  by  the  numlxtrs  of  Heoidottut,  and 
may  lie  reganletl  ns  alisolutely  <ertain.  The 
y«iir  to  be  n^^igDe<l  for  the  defi-at  of  Astyagns 
will  de{>end  iijiou  tiie  length  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus.  Tliis  ts  given  at  L'9  (Hei^slotus),  30 
(Cte^ias  and  l>ino),  an«l  31  yean*  (Sync»*llus 
&C.),  The  authority  of  Herodotus  far  out- 
weighs thiit  of  (,'tesias  ami  Hii»o ; U-shIos 
which  his  Is  an  exact,  theirs  may  lie  only  a 
rofaut  Qunilier.  Tlie  atre'^ftion  of(‘yrus  must 
thiLs  be  rt'^irded  as  falling  into  the  yesir  B.C. 


568. 

* Broken,  if  Cyrus  wus  no  relation  to  As- 
tyag»^,as  I'tt'sia.sMiid  (IVrs.  Exc,  § 2);  greatly 
wenkenwl,  if  he  was  grnn<l-«on  of  Asty.igcs  on 
the  nnithers  side  'Ilerwl.  i.  108). 

* The  true  re;*»iing  of  this  name  is  very 
douhtfid.  It  has  not  ka*u  found  ujsm  the 
mominH'iits.  Jos**|>hus  gi^es  it  in  one  pliu-e 
as  I.alMe<onLachus  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11,  § 2ji,  in 
another,  where  he  prohw4>s  to  ijnote  Berteus 
(see  tiio  next  note),  as  Laljon^soarcbislus,  Ac- 
conling  to  the  (ins-k  Kiuebius  (Pro  p.  Ev.  ix. 
41)  Abydenusused  the  fonn  Ual«a.'«siarnscu.s  ; 
according  to  tlie  Armenian  Kuseiatis  he  s]>oke 
of  Luliossnrai'us  (Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  lu). 
Tlie  uniformity  with  whicli  the  initial  L ia 
used  tells  agiiinst  Niebuhr’s  view,  tliat  we 
have  in  Libon»oareh«sl  “the  .same  nsits”  aa 
in  Nehurh.adn'zxar  (I.,e»-tureson  Am-.  Hist.  vol. 
i.  p.  38,  E.  T.).  M.  Ofi|K‘it  lonjiH-tures  the 
native  form  to  haVe  been 
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voketl  the  resentment  of  his  friends  and  connexions.  A conspiracy 
was  funned  against  liim  among  his  courtiers,  and  ho  was  put  to  a 
cruel  (ieath.'  The  conspirators  then  selected  one  of  their  numlsjr, 
a man  of  no  very  groat  eminence  previously,’  and  placed  him  upon 
the  vacant  throne.  This  was  Xahonidus,  or  Xabonadius,’  the  lust 
king,  the  Labynetus  II.  of  Herodotus. 

21.  The  accession  of  NalMinadiiis  (^Xahn-nit  or  Xaf>u-nahit),  n.c.  555, 
nearly  synclironiscs  with  the  commencement  of  tlie  war  between 
Cynis  and  IToesns.  It  was  probably  in  the  very  first  year  of  his 
reign  that  the  ambiis.sadors  of  the  Lydian  king  arrived  with  their 
proposition  of  a grand  confederation  of  nations  against  the  power 
which  was  felt  to  threaten  the  imlependonce  of  all  its  neighbours. 
It  was  the  l)old  coneej)tion  of  Creostts  to  unite  the  three  lesser 
monarchies  of  the  Hast  agsiinst  the  more  powcrftd  fourth ; and 
Xabonadius  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne  Vieforo  he  was  called 
upon  to  join  in  a league  with  Kgypt  and  Lydia,  wherely  it  was  hoped 
to  oiler  offeetual  resistance  to  the  common  enemy.'  The  Babylonian 
prince  entered  readily  into  the  scheme.  Ho  was,  to  all  appeanince, 
sufficiently  awake  to  his  orvn  danger.  Already  were  those  remaik- 
ablo  Works  in  course  of  construction,  which,  being  attributed  by 
Herodotus  to  a ipieen,  Xitocris — the  mother,  according  to  him,  of 
the  last  Babjdonian  monarch ' — have  handed  her  name  down  to  all 


^ AaBopotradpxoSoi  ^KvpUutrt  fxiv  $a- 
ctXtiasirats  iiriBovKtvdtls 

8i^  t8  iroAA^  KOKO‘i]6i},  virh 

ruv  <f>iKcty  ^wtTvfivavladrj.  lieror^us  np. 
Jo.**'ph.  contr  Ap.  i.  ‘Jl.  Abjtleiuu  agrees 
(Fn».  H and  hut  is  hriofrr. 

• TIk*  e.xj»r«ision  UM-ii  hy  Berosns  U **  a 
certiiii  Nidwmiu'tlus,  a Ihihyltmian  ” (Na- 
B6ytnj^6s  rts  ray  4k  BotSuAv^o^i.  Ahy- 
doQiis  rtunarkctl  ttuit  he  wns  cot  relaUsl  to 
his  jiretlecevHir  (ap.  KviNch.  Fra*p.  Fv.  a.  41). 
It  has  genenilly  Ufa  sup[x»>eil  tiuit 
r<*gardf«l  him  as  tlie  Mta  ot  his  rirst  Uihyuetus, 
the  prince  wlio  a>«»ist4sl  C'yiuai’es  against  the 
Lviiiaus  (C’liuU»D,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p. 

Jai‘kH>n»  Chnm.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  421);  hut 
then?  U pn»d’  ot'  thk  HHr««dtitu.‘i  ii>orely 
aswtis  tiiat  he  wivs  the  son  ot'a  L*ii>yiH*tus  'i. 

j.  Hu  dtX’S  Dot  .<itate  tin?  rank  ot’iiis  lather, 
or  say  anything  to  nientify  luui  with  the  tor- 
mer  Labynetus.  And  there  would  be  a 
cuity  in  his  sup|>osiag  the  sou  ot'  that  monarch 
to  U*  contcrnjiorary  with  the  gr»*at-graftd*«on 
of  Cyuxares.  By  the  nKmuinunts  Nabu-naliit 
ap|)ears  to  have  lieen  the  son  of  a curtain 
wlw  is  called  “ Kab-Mag,” 
like  NeriglisKar,  and  wa<  therefore  a person 
of  consKlerablv  otlknal  i-ank. 

* There  arc  two  dhtiiict  form.-t  of  this 

primv*8  name,  botii  in  cLmh^iI  writun*  and  in 
the  Inscriptions.  In  tlie  latlur  his  name  is 
ordinarily  or,  us  it  is  now  rend, 

iVii6u-n(tAi/,  but  sometimes  the  tbrm  Sithu- 
imthif:  or  U used.  The  chM’ical 

writers  expnse  the  former  by  Kaboukius, 


Kalxtnndius,  Nahonnedus,  or  (as  Herotiotus) 
by  I^ibynutus — tlie  latter  may  be  tra«-ed  in 
the  NaUiuiiHlochus  of  .Ahydonus  (Fr.  t*),  and 
the  N.nUcmdtdiis  (X:dKvuid«'»hu.s?  ) of  .Inse- 
phus  (Ant.  .Iml.  x.  11,  § 2). 
is  the  S'liiitic  or  Assyrimi,  and 
tlie  Ilnmite  or  BnbyluuLTU  lorm.  The  one  is 
a mere  tnuLslntion  of  the  other,  and  the  two 
fi>rms  are  u.'+hI  judillereutly.  TIh?  meaning 
is,  **  NVbo  blesM’s  ” or  “ m:\kes  prcs|ierous.” 
—II.  C.  IL] 

* Henxl.  i.  77, 

* The  Xitocris  of  Herodotus  still  figures  in 
history  ujxm  his  bole  authority.  She  was  evi- 
dently luirecoguistsl  by  lkTosu.-<^-shu  has  no 
pbuv  in  the  ( iinon — and  no  trace  of  her  aj>- 
iwars  in  the  lu.MTiptions.  Her  llgyidLin  n.'une 
is  singular,  but  not  inexplkxible,  since  we  may 
eiLsily  imagine  one  of  XehucharlnMzar's  nobles 
marrying  an  Kgy]dian  captive.  Tbethesiries 
which  regani  lier  as  tlie  wife  of  Kvil-mero- 
darh  (Wt-^peUng  ad  Herod,  i.  1H5),  or  of 
Xebuchadiiexziir  (Ib-eren,  As.  Xat.  vol.  ii.  p. 
179,  K.T. ; Xlebulir,  Lectures  on  Anc.  Hfc't. 
vol.  i.  p.  37 ; Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  279 
note),  are  devoid  of  any  sure  foundation,  and 
present  coaMderable  difiiculties.  HeriHlotus 
distinctly  amnects  her  with  his  se«-«»nd  Ijiby- 
nutus,  and  only  intlistinctly  with  any  former 
king.  l’erh.'i|K<  on  the  wliole  it  is  mmt  pro- 
bable that  he  n*gard«l  her  ns  at  once  th»*  wife 
of  his  first  Labynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar?)  iuid 
the  mother  of  hk  second  (Nabu-nahit)  ; but 
it  does  not  seem  |N».Hsibie  that  she  tan  really 
have  tilled  both  pusitious. 
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later  ages.  'Jlicso  defences,  w'liicU  Herodotus  speaks  of  as  con- 
structed against  tlie  .Modes,’  weio  probably  made  really  against 
Cyrus,  who,  u}x>n  his  conquest  of  the  Median  empire,  ajipears  to 
have  fixed  his  residence  at  Agbatana,*  from  which  tpiarter  it  was 
that  ho  afterwards  marched  iqxin  Haliylon.’  They  1x;long,  in  ]>art 
at  least,  to  the  reign  of  Nabomuliiis,  as  is  evident  lH)th  from  a state- 
ment of  the  native  historian,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  instrip- 
tions.  'I’he  river  walls,  one  of  the  chief  defemsivo  works  which 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  Nitocris,  are  distinctly  assigned  bt"  Berosus 
to  Nabunahit;*  and  the  bricks  which  comi>oso  them,  one  and  all, 
bear  upon  them  the  ntnne  of  that  monarch.’ 

Of  the  other  defensive  works  ascrilred  to  Nitocris — the  winding 
channel  dug  for  the  Etiphrates  at  some  distance  alswe  Babylon,’ 
and  the  contrivance  for  laying  under  water  the  whole  tract  of  land 
towards  the  nortli  and  west  of  the  city  * — no  traces  ajipear  to 
remain;  and  it  seems  certjun  that  the  doscri]>tion  which  llero- 
d->tus  gives  of  them  is  at  least  greatly  exaggerated.'  Still  we  may 
gather  from  his  nariativo,  that  In'sides  improving  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  itself,  Labynetus  endeavoured  to  ob.siruct  the  advance 
of  an  enemy  towards  Babylon,  by  hydraulic  works  re.sombling 
those  of  which  so  imiioitant  a use  has  frequently  been  made  in  the 
Low  Countries.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,'  that  in  connexion 
with  the  defences  hero  enumerated,  and  sis  a jiart  of  the  same 
system  of  obstruction,  a huge  wall  was  built  across  Me.sopotamia 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphi-atca,  to  secure  the  np])roaehes  to  the 
city  upon  that  side  of  the  river.  Tho  '*  Median  W all  ” (jf  Xeno- 
phon ■*  is  regarded  as  a Imlwark  of  tliis  description,  erected  to  pro- 
tect Babylonia  against  the  incursions  of  the  Modes,  and  this  was 
no  doubt  tho  notion  which  Xenophon  entertained  of  it;  but  tho 
conjecture  is  proluible,*  that  the  barrier  within  which  tho  Ten 
Thousand  penetrated  was  in  reality  a portion  of  the  old  wall  of 
Babylon  itself,  which  had  been  broken  down  in  places,  and  sutfered 
to  fall  into  decay  by  the  I’ersians.  T^o  length  of  70  miles  which 
Xenophon  ascribes  to  it,’  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  a mei'e  lino  of 


’ H.-roJ,  i.  IS.').  * Heniri.  i.  l.'i.l. 

* OtlM*rwiM'lu*wouIdntitk4ve  Ut-n  bro’.i^lit 

into  a>uUict  with  tlio  (tike  motlvi'n 

IfoftifnJi)  on  hi.>i  raid  Ihibylon. 

* *Eiri  Tovrou  (NabonnoJiis)  ra  irtpl  rhv 
woTOfjihv  Ttixv  BaBvKuyl<^y  viKtus 

oirr^f  wXiyBov  Kat  ^tr^otATot;  Karevo- 
Ben*«u.s,ap.  Jrw|ih.  coutr.  A|>.  1.  R.  c. 

^ .Mheua  uui*  No.  1377. 

* llertjd.  i.  IS5.  It  u«^i  not  be  RUp(K)Aed 
that  Henulotus  iiiiaHtlf  “ tsulwl  down  tlko 
KnphrateR  to  linbyloo  *’  (tJrote'ii  Uht.  of 
(Jrccre,  vol.  iii.  p.  40+,  note  in  which  cose 
hU  def’tription  would  be  authoritative.  He 
Rpc.ilcR  mther  as  if  hi.n  infomuition  enme 
from  other*— the  travellcmf  lueirhiUiU?)  who 
were  wont  to  |rwi  fn»m  the  Mitliternmeftn 
to  the  Kii]thraU'!»,  nnd  tlten  to  descend  the  river 
to  liubyloii. 

® ibid.  1.  8.  c.  The  work  which  Herodotus 


mils  n rcNcrroir  {fKvrpov)  w-eniR  really  to 
iiavo  luui  this  objea.'t.  He  allows  thnt  in  its 
orvlinary  amditiou  it  wa*  empty  (i.  lyl). 

* See  note  ^ on  lh>ok  i.  ch.  The  tra- 
vellers from  whom  Heroilntiis  p>t  his  arxount 
of  the  wiodiu(^  wurne  of  the  Kiiphmtes  alrf>vo 
13nl>ylon,  nuiy  have  been  deccivrtl  by  |n;«ing 
several  villages  of  tlie  name  of  Arderit-ca,  ami 
Udieving  U>em  to  luj  tla*  sanK*.  .\rderiica 
was  a common  name.  (Sv  Herod,  vi.  1 11>.) 

* Sei*  Hwren’s  AMiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1 32 ; O rote's  U reel  e,  vol.  iii.  pp.  394  and  404. 

* Auab.  1.  vii.  § 15. 

^ Sv  a ]«jicr  re<ul  l>ef  »re  the  fier^irniphical 
Society  by  Sir.  H.  Hawlinson  in  1851. 

* Twenty  punwings,  or  b0<)  stales,  are  a 
little  more  than  <•!*  miles.  If  Xenophon’s 
informants  m^-sint  this  for  the  rin-uit  of  Baby- 
lon, they  went  even  h yond  Heralotus,  who 
made  the  circuit  480  sCades  (i.  178^ 
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wall  across  the  tract  between  the  two  streams ; for  the  streams  are 
not  more  than  20  or  80  miles  apart,  from  the  ])oint  where  tho 
Euphrates  throws  off  the  Saklawiyeh  canal — more  than  a depree 
above  Habylon — to  tho  near  vicinity  of  the  city;  and  such  a work 
ivs  tho  siijiposed  “wall  of  .Aledia”  would  naturally  have  been  car- 
ried across  where  the  distance  between  the  rivers  was  tho  shortest.” 
Herodotus  too  would  scarcely  have  ignored  such  a bulwark,  had  it 
really  e.xisted,  or  have  failed  to  inform  us  how  Cyrus  overcame  the 
obshicle.'  We  may  therefore  omit  the  “ Median  wall  ” from  tho 
Babylonian  defences,  and  consider  them  to  have  cimsisted  of  an 
outer  and  an  inner  circuit  of  cnonnous  strength,  of  high  walls  along 
the  river  banks,  and  of  certain  hydraulic  works  towards  tho  north, 
whereby  the  apjiroach  of  an  enemy  couhl  bo  greatly  inipodod.* 
With  these  securities  against  capture  Xabonadius  appears  to  have 
been  content:  and  he  awaited  probably  without  much  fear  tho 
attack  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 

22.  \\  ithiu  two  yciirs  of  the  time  w'hen  KaVionadius,  at  tho 
instance  of  Creesus,  joined  tho  league  against  tho  I’ei-sians,  another 
embassy  eamo  from  tho  siiine  (piarter  with  tidings  that  must  have 
been  far  from  ssitisfectory.  Nabonadius  learned  that  his  lash  ally 
had  ventured  single-handed  to  engage  the  Persian  king,  and  had 
been  coritjKjlled  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  capital,  lie  was  re- 
quested to  get  ready  an  army,  and  in  tho  spring  to  march  to  tho 
general  rendezvous  at  Sardis,  whither  the  I,j-dian  monarch  had 
summoned  all  his  allie.s.’  Xabonadius  no  doubt  would  have  complie<l ; 
but  the  course  of  events  proceeded  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  give  any  assi.stance  to  his  confederate.  Herald 
followed  on  herald,  each  bringing  nows  more  dismal  than  the  last. 
Cyrus  had  invaded  Lydia— had  marched  on  Sardis — Cnesus  had  lost 
a battle,  and  was  driven  within  his  walls — Nabonadiiis  was  entreated 
to  advance  to  his  relief  immediately.'  A fortnight  afterwards, 
when  perhajis  the  tr(X)ps  were  collected,  and  were  almost  ready  to 
march,  tidings  arrived  that  all  was  over — the  citadel  had  lieen  sur- 
prised— the  town  was  taken — Croesus  was  a prisoner,  and  the  Persian 
empire  was  extended  to  the  Egean.  Probably  •Nalxmadius  set  to 
work  with  fresh  vigour  at  his  defences,  and  may  even  have  f>egtm 
at  once  to  lay  in  tho.so  stores  of  provisions,  which  are  mentioned  us 
accumulated  in  tho  city  when,  fifteen  years  later,  its  siege  took 
place.' 


* Mr.  Gn4o  (Hist,  sf  Groere,  vol.  iu.  p. 
3tl4)  sjniiks  uf  tiu!  wall  .vs  situattsl  “ a litUt: 
ts  the  north  of  that  |ioiQt  where  the  two 
streunia  most  uwirly  appitiach  one  junrther” 
But  if  we  aoept  Xenophon’s  nierusumnent, 
we  munut  phuv  the  wail  lower  th.in  betW(S*n 
Hit  anil  .Sniuam,  which  in  rnori;  (Ann  a lAvrrv 
above  tile  poiut  where  the  atreuxiis  appruneh 
the  rhierst. 

’ Mr.  tlrote  sms  this  diiUcoity  (p.  404, 
note  b,  but  puts  it  asUle  with  tiie  remark  that 
the  wall  o was  not  kept  up  with  any  cire, 
even  in  Heroitotus's  time.”  But  if  it  was  a 
hundreil  feet  high  in  Xenophon's  time,  it  must 


have  las*n  suaihle  enough  fifty  years  carliiT. 

**  Tile  jra-voge  of  Ih'roMis,  where  these 
W'orks  M-em  to  Is*  rnentiuue.!,  is  very  obfs  ure, 
aiui  apisrtrs  to  refer  to  some  fornwr  oeia-siou 
on  which  the  erty  had  Iss-n  Usiegtsl,  and  taken 
or  in jurwl  by  means  of  the  river.  (Tfdis  tA 
fiTt  K f r i Suyatrffat  Tout  iroXiapaubrrar 
rhu  trurafjLhy  iuaffTpttffOuras  ^rrl  rijy  woAiy 
KaTorrircodferv,  ArrfpcftdArTo  Tpe?j /rie  Tijr 
fySoy  iniAcwr  irfpifiiiAevr,  rprii  fie  r^s 
Tot^wy.  .4p.  Joeejih.  tout  .\piim.  1.  s.  c,) 
* Hertsl.  i.  77.  * Hertsl.  i.  HI. 

2 lb.  i.  lyU.  Stria  frfttiit  xdpra 
T 0 W u y - 
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23.  A pause  of  fifteen  year.s  gave  certainly  every  opportunity  for 
completing  such  arrangements  us  were  neceasary  for  the  defence  of 
the  towm.  It  may  bo  thought  that  even  the  territory  might  have 
l>een  secured  agiiinst  hostile  invasion,  if  a proper  strategic  use  had 
been  made  of  the  natural  bairicrs  furnished  by  the  two  broad  and 
deep  rivers,  and  the  artificial  ob.>tnictions,  consisting  of  canals,  dykes, 
and  embankments  with  which  the  whole  country  Wiut  covered.  The 
preserv.ation  of  the  capital,  however,  seems  to  have  been  all  that 
was  attein])ted.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  nature  of, the  defences 
constructed  at  this  iteriod,  and  still  more  by  the  care  taken  to  pro- 
vision the  city  for  a siege.  It  was  probably  hoped  that  the  enormous 
height  atid  thiektiess  of  the  walls  would  baffle  all  attempts  to  force 
an  entrance  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
com  laid  up  in  store,  and  the  extent  of  land  within  the  defences  on 
which  fresh  crops  might  bo  raised,’  would  render  reduction  by 
blockade  impracticable.  The  whole  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
country' might  et»sily  take  shelter  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
great  walls  ; and  so  Babylon,  like  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
intended  to  surrender  its  territory  to  the  enemy  to  bo  ravaged  at 
])leasure,  and  t<»  concentrate  all  etibrts  on  the  defence  of  the  metro- 
j)olis.  \\  hen  Cyrus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years,  appeared  before 
the  walls,  a single  battle  wiis  fought,  to  try  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  submit  to  a siege  at  all ; and  when  the  victory'  declared  for  the 
I’ersians,  the  Babylonians  very  contentedly  retired  within  their  de- 
fences, and  thought  to  defy  their  enemy.*  Thenceforth  “ the  mighty 
men  of  Babylon  forelsiro  to  fight — they  remained  in  their  holds.’” 
\\b  arc  not  infomied  how  long  the  siege  lasted,  but  no  second  efi'ort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  drive  away  the  assailants. 

24.  After  a time  Cyrus  put  in  execution  the  stratagem,  which  (it 
may’  be  conjectured)  he  had  resolved  to  practise  before  he  left 
Agbatana.  By  the  dispersion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gyndes,*  his 
anay  had  perhaps  gained  an  experience  which  it  was  important  for 
them  to  acquire  before  attempting  to  deal  with  the  far  mightier 
stream  of  the  Euphndos,  whore  any  accident — the  weakness  of  a 
floodgate,  or  the  disriqition  of  a dyke — might  not  only  have  discon- 
certed the  scheme  on  which  the  taking  of  Babylon  dejieiided,  but 
have  destroyed  a largo  jtortion  of  the  Persian  army.  The  exact 
mode  by'  which  ('ynis  drained  the  .stream  of  its  water  is  uncertain. 
] lerodotus  relates  tlmt  it  was  by’  turning  the  river  into  the  receptacle 
excavated  by  A'itocris,  when  she  made  the  stone  piers  of  the  bridge 


* It  rmwt  Ik*  Imnw*  in  miml  thnt  thewalU 
of  llahylttn,  liko  thoM*  of  DKvtt  Oriontnl  towoK, 
♦>ncltwt*ii  rather  populous  dUtrirtA  than  citit«. 
It  i»  quite  im|ioK.til>)e  that  a tnu  t t'lmtiininj; 
al»ove  I‘U»  sMjuare  miles  hhoiiM  Imve  lM>«‘UoDe« 
half  loveird  with  hour's.  On  the  <ither  hantl, 
it  is  highly  prolnhle  that  as  niut  h na  nine* 
tenths  may  have  tvnsisted  of  '.w>lens,  piirks, 
and  even  mere  helih*  aitd  orehnrtb. 
(lV>m{tare  0.  Curt.  v.  1,  § 27.)  iHirin^  a 
sie^i*  the  whole  of  this  t'ould  Im>  yM*d  for 
eiowing  eom.  Hence  the  ttmfidentv  of  the 
I^ahyluuBins  {\6yoy  woXtopKlas 


ovifya), 

* IlettKi.  i.  1 90.  BeroKiis  .ipreoii  in  s{K*aking 
of  a sinirle  hjittle  (ap.  JnHeph.  ooutr.  Ap.  hs.c.). 

^ .ler.  H.  ‘to. 

® Till’  Hynd«  is  Wentifietl,  almost  to  n 
oertaintr,  with  the  l)jyHlnh»by  the  fail  that  it 
wasrrohS#Hl  hy  biKitson  thoroml  U»twci*nS«nlis 
anti  Su.vT  after  the  < irenter  an<l  the  Les.*«er  Zab 
(Hertwl.  V.  .'i2).  The  Ihrdlah  is  the  only 
stream  of  this  magnitude  lietwoen  the  I.«e«wer 
Zah  aiul  the  Kerkbali  (Cbuax}K«)»  on  which 
Susa  stood. 
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within  the  town/  Xenophon  records  a tradition  that  it  was  hy 
means  of  two  new  cutlin‘:;s  of  his  own»  from  a point  of  tiie  river 
above  the  city  to  a point  Ixjlow  it.*  Both  agree  that  he  eutere<l  the 
city  by  the  clmnnel  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  ho  waited  for  a 
general  festival  which  was  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants,  before  turning  the  stream  from  its  natural  bed/  if  the 
sinking  of  the  water  had  been  observed,  his  plan  would  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  closing  of  the  city  wah^r-gates,  and  his  army 
would  liave  been  caught,  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  “ in  a trap/** 

25.  The  city  wjis  taken  at  the  extremities  long  ere  the  inhabitants 
of  the  centnd  parts  had  a suspicion  of  their  danger.  Then  it  may 
well  be  that  “ one  post  nm  to  moot  another,  and  one  mes.senger  to 
nteet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  Ihibylon  that  his  city  was  tivken 
at  one  end.***  According  to  Berosus,  indeed,  Nabtmadius  was  not 
in  Babylon,  but  at  Borsi])j>a,  at  the  time  when  Babylon  was  tiiken, 
having  fled  to  that  comjKiratively  unimportant  city  when  his  army 
was  defeated  in  the  field/  Ho  seems,  however,  to  have  left  in 
Ikibylon  a representative  in  the  person  of  his  son,  wlxom  a few  years 
proviou.sly  he  had  iissociated  with  him  in  the  government.  This 
prince,whose  name  is  read  a.s  Bil^shar-uzur^  and  who  may  be  identified 
with  the  Belshazzjir  of  Daniel/  appears  to  have  taken  the  uoiiUnand 
in  the  city  when  Nabonadius  tlirew  himself,  for  some  unexplained 
rcjison,  into  Borsippa,  which  was  undoubtedly  a strong  fortress,  and 
was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Clialdajan  learning,*  but  which 
as.suredly  could  not  compare,  cither  for  inagniticence  or  for  strength, 
with  Babylon.  Belshazzar,  wlio  was  probably  a nici*e  youth,  left  to 
enjoy  the  supreme  power  without  check  or  control,  neglected  the 
duty  of  watching  the  enemy,  and  gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment. 
The  feast  of  which  we  read  in  Daniel,  and  wliioh  suftered  such  an 
awful  interruption,  may  have  been  in  ]>art  a religious  festivity,*  but 


’ Herc«J.  i.  191. 

® .\pn.  Cfn»p.  Vil.  V.  10, 

* HerofL  I.  9.  c. ; Xca.  Cyrop.  vlI.  v.  15. 

* *‘ni  iv  Kf'prrf.  * ,Kt.  li.  31. 

* Sa&6yyrj^os  irrrriBtU  rj)  (Tukc- 

K\ii<T$T}  *is  r^v  Bopfftwwrjyiyv  ir6\iv  (ap. 
JoK*'ph.  tTintr.  .\p.  i.  21). 

* Ch.  V,  Two  flitlu'ultu>!<  9till  stand  in  the 

way  of  this  ideiititimtioa,  whi«^h  (if  ai'ivpt<!il) 
solv’tis  OOP  of  the  most  iutriaite  pnthlems  of 
audeot  hi-itory.  Thu  first  is  the  rulttionship 
in  which  the  BuLsIuu2.it  of  S ripturu  st.ondii 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  whi<  h i«  thnmghout  re- 
pr»*>«*ntrti  as  that  of  son  (venws  2,  11,13,  18, 
in  .) ; the  Rfstml  is  th»;  ntti-ssion,  iminmiiately 
atW  Belshazzar,  of “ Ihirius  the  VV'ith 

respect  to  tlie  first  of  these,  it  may  l«e  re- 
mark(«l  that  althouf^h  Nalxmailius  w:is  not  a 
drst^eudant,  or  induml  any  relation,  of  Nubu- 
i’luvtnezzor,  Bdshazzar  nuiy  have  }>u«n,  :ind 
very  probably  w.-v».  Kahu-naliit,  on  suizit^ 
tlH-  supreme  jiower,  would  naturally  swk  to 
stn'njjthen  hLs  position  by  marriap*  with  a 
d'lii^hter  of  the  ^ruiit  kinjf,  whose  son,  son- 
in-Ltw,  iukl  g^randsoQ  ha»l  suix’iswivuly  hold 
tiie  throne.  He  iitiy  liave  taken  to  wife 


Neriglissjir’s  wmIow,  or  he  may  have  marri»?d 
some  other  dauj^hter  of  Kebui’hiidnuzzar.  IVl- 
shiuzar  m;»y  thus  have  l^een  i;niu<hou  of  Ne- 
buchailne/zar  */n  tU’  mothrrs  It  is  some 
<t>nHnnati<»n  of  these  proljabilitiei,  or  {xissibi- 
lities,  t)  tin^l  that  the  name  of  .Nubuchaiinezzar 
was  iLsuil  as  a family  D.amc  by  Nabu*oahit. 
He  must  certAinly  have  h.^ii  a son  to  whom 
ho  gave  tlmt  ap|>dlation,  or  it  w'ould  not  ha%'e 
been  assume«l  by  two  pretenders  in  suuvssion, 
who  sought  to  {tursouaU*  the  h'gitimate  heir 
of  the  Babylonian  throne. 

On  the  difficulty  presdiiihsi  by  the  reign  of 
Darias  the  Mede  in  Babylon,  sotik  remirks 
h.ave  alrft'uly  l>een  m.aile  in  the  Liisny,  **  On  the 
(iruat  MKiLm  Umpire”  (Llssiiy  iii.  § 11). 

* Strah.  zvi.  p.  lO.'K).  Strabo  also  Mys 
that  it  was  fituous  for  its  m.imifiK’ture  of 
linen. 

* See  Hen^l.  i.  191.  yip 

ioveav  bpriiw.  The  religious  character  of  the 
festival  is  iodi<»ted  in  the  book  of  Ihuiiel^by 
the  wonls — “They  drank  wine,  <nul /iniiov/ 
(Acf^*(isof  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron, 
&c.”  (verse  4). 
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it  indicates  nevertheless  the  .self-indnlgent  temper  of  the  king,  who 
could  give  himself  so  entirely  up  to  merriment  at  such  a time. 
\\  hilc  the  king  and  his  “ thonwind  noble-s  ” ' drank  wine  out  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  .lews,  tho  Persian  archers  entered  the  city, 
and  a scene  of  carnage  ensued.  “ In  that  night  wa.s  Belshazzar 
slain.”"  Amid  the  confusion  and  tho  darkness,  the  young  prince, 
probably  unrecognised  by  the  soldiery,  who  would  have  i\;8peotcd  his 
rank  had  they  perceived  it,"  was  struck  down  by  an  unknown  hand, 
and  lost  his  life  with  his  kingdom. 

26.  C'yiTis  then,  having  given  onlers  to  ruin  the  defences  of  the 
city,'  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Borsippa,  where  Xalwnadins  still 
maintained  himself.  But  the  loss  of  his  capital  and  his  son  had 
subilued  tho  spirit  of  tho  elder  ]uince,  and  on  the  approach  of  tho 
enemy  he  at  once  surrendered  himself."  Cyrus  treated  him  with 
the  gentleness  shown  commonly  b}'  the  Persians  to  those  of  royal 
dignity,"  and  as,signed  him  a residence  and  estates  in  C'annania, 
forming  a sort  of  prineipality,  which  has  been  magnified  into  tho 
government  of  tho  province.*  Here,  according  to  Berosus,  he  ended 
his  days  in  peace.  Abydenns,  however,  states  that  he  gave  offence 
to  Itarijis,  who  deprived  him  of  his  possc.ssions,  and  forced  him  to 
quit  ("armania." 

, 27.  It  is  possible  that  Nabonadius  was  involved  in  one  of  those 

revolts  of  Babylon  from  Darius,  where  his  name  wa.s  certainly 
made  use  of  to  stir  the  people  to  rebellioji,  and  so  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  tho  Great  King.  Twice  at  Iciist  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  a claimant  to  the  Babylonian  crown  came  forward  with 
tho  declaration,  “ I am  Xebuchadnezzjvr,  tho  son  of  Nabonadius;” 


" Dim.  V.  1.  * IbiiJ.  vei-se  .’tO. 

* Cm*u*  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  sanw* 
way,  Hiiii'l  the  confusion  oonst'qneut  upon  the 
taking;  of  his  rnpital  by  assault,  but  was  s)mrtKl 
as  as  hts  rank  was  iuiiknUii  (Herod, 
i. 

* \Vt?  are  j^'nonilly  tub!,  when  the  capture 

of  Itnbylon  by  an  cnmiy  is  rclatci!,  that  the 
defences  arc  ib  iosus  s.iid  that 

Cyrus  ortlerotl  the  outer  dcfcjitt-s*  to  Ijc  nizcil 
tu  the  ^rt.un«l  (<rv>*rdtaf  to  Tr6\*a>s 

Ttixv  K ar  aff  K a i ^ Kr.  14,  sub  tin.). 
Heimlotus  makvts  I>arias  rcutt/re  the  wall  and 
tear  down  the  mldinj;  that  (Vrus  had 

letl  them  stantlmg  (t^  rrix®*  »epi«r\€,  #col 
rir  wuAos  dirt<riraaf‘  rli  ydp  irpdrtpov 
iKuy  Kf'pds  r^v  Ba^vKwva  rov- 

ruv  ov^tTfpop,  iii.  I'lH).  Arrian  tells  us 
titat  Xcncs  razpil  to  tltc  ground  iKoerfffKO^t) 
the  teinpb"  of  iVIus  (Kip.  Ales.  vii.  17  ; o»iu- 
pim*  iii.  lb).  In  cvetjr  case  there  is  un- 
douhtctlly  an  exijr^cratmiu  The  oimqnm>r 
wa.">  siitislied  to  disinantie  thir  nty,  without 
Gtiir^iiiC  in  the  enonuous  and  UM'b-w  InUmr 
of  ilcmolitiou.  He  hinkc,  probably,  lar^* 
brc!u:iH*!i  in  the  walls,  which  suliinsl  to  ren- 
der the  place  <k*fcnctfless.  When  a revolt 
iHvurml,  tluaw  briacbcs  were  h.-vstily  i epairc^l, 
and  hence  babyioo  could  stand  ixqK.tited  sli-ges 


—one  at  tlie  hand  of  Cyrus,  a second  aial  thiixl 
during  the  reign  «»f  I>arius,  .and  a fourth 
iliiring  tliat  of  Xerses  Esc,  Pers.  § 22). 
Tlie  walls  must  have  n.*main«l  at  least  to 
this  L'tst  oit-ision ; ami  tvitaiiily  lienHlutua 
W'rit*«a#  if  he  ha*i  himself  s«>en  thrm  (Hcnd. 
i.  178  and  181  ; see  Mr.  (J rote’s  note,  Hlst.ot 
ttrce*i",  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ct**sios  too  np 

|s5irs  to  have  represented  hims**lf  as  an  eye- 
witness of  their  gi-andeur  (cf.  HitwI.ISic.  ii.  7. 
rb  &Trnrrav  tq7s  ojcovovciy^  &s  tpTjffi 
Knjirias  6 ).  Abydemis,  it  must  l>e 

ri'm**mU"i«*cl,  expressly  dreiar«l  that  the  wall 
of  Nebiirh:wlucz»»r  crmtimied  to  tlie  Ma<x*'lo- 
nian  uaiquest  (see  aUwe,  pag»"  419,  note  *), 
anil  .'st,  .Icreune  says  that  the  old  walls  of  Ha- 
bylou  bwl  Uen  reitfun**!  and  seiwed  as  the 
enchvture  of  a pmk  in  his  day  (Comment,  iu 
Ksaiain.  xiv,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 15;. 

* llerxm.  Fr.  14  sub  tin. 

* St*e  Herod,  iii.  15,  and  note  al  loc. 

* Peuisus  only  said— Kepoj 

tpiKavBpwfFtes  [rhv  Ka^ovyri^ov)^  iced  Sobs 
o I IT  ft  r ^ f>  I o auT^  Kap^uvluy, 
4k  BojByAwWar.  But  Aby- 
denu-s  dtvlami  — Tb»'  be  (NajSai'Wboxoi') 
KC'fHir  cAbi*'  Ha3vAd‘»"a,  i^c- 

fioyfy  tcopffTat  (Fr.  9;. 

^ Ap.  Kuseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  x. 
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and  each  time  the  magic  of  the  name  was  sufficient  to  seduce  the 
Babylonians  from  their  allegiance.  Babylon  stood  two  sieges,  one 
at  the  hands  of  Darius  himself,  the  other  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
generals.  On  the  first  occasion  two  great  battles  were  fought,  at 
Sie  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  at  Zanana  on  the  Euphrates,”  Babylon 
thus  offering  a stouter  resistance  to  the  Persian  arms  under  the 
leadership  of  the  pretended  son  of  Nabonadius,  than  it  had  formerly 
offered  under  Nabonadius  himself.  The  siege  which  followed  these 
battles  is  probably  that  which  Herodotus  intended  to  describe  in 
the  concluding  chapters  of  his  third  Book ; but  very  little  historical 
authority  can  be  considered  to  attach  to  the  details  of  his  de- 
scription.' 

Whatever  ravages  were  inflicted  on  the  walls  and  public  build- 
ings of  Babylon  by  the  violence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  or  the 
slow  operation  of  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  remained 
the  second  city  in  the  Persian  empire  down  to  the  time  of  the 
.conquest  by  Alexander.  The  Persian  court  resided  for  the  larger 
portion  of  the  year  at  the  great  Mesopotamian  capital  ;*  and  when 
Alexander  overran  the  whole  territory  of  the  Achiemenian  kings 
it  appears  to  have  attracted  a far  larger  share  of  his  regard  than 
any  other  city.’  Had  he  lived,  it  was  his  intention  that  Babylon 
should  be  restored  to  all  her  ancient  splendour,  and  become  the 
metropolis  of  his  wide-spread  empire.  This  intention  was  fmstrated 
by  his  death  ; and  the  disputes  among  his  successors  tran.sferred  the 
seat  of  government,  even  for  the  kingdom  of  tho  Scleucidas,  into 
Syria.  From  this  time  Babj’lon  rapidly  declined.  Soleucia  upon 
the  Tigris,  which  arose  in  its  vicinity,  drew  away  its  ixipulation 
and  tho  very  materials  of  the  ancient  Chaldsean  capital  were  gra- 
dually removed  and  used  in  the  eonstruction  of  a now  and  rival 
city.  Babylon  shortly  “became  heaps,”’ and  realised  the  descrip- 
tions of  prophecy.’  The  ordinary  houses  rapidly  disappeared ; the 


» Behist.  Inscr.  Ol.  I.  Par.  16-19;  Col. 
II.  Par.  1 ; Col.  III.  Par.  13-4. 

’ The  ^hibtun  Inst  ription  is  conclusive, 
as  far  as  ne^tive  eviikiuv  con  against 
the  details  of  the  sieg»'  given  in  Hurt-rlotus. 
After  a careful  and  elalmrate  atxount,  con- 
tained in  two  entire  |iaragra|)hs,  of  the  war 
wliich  preceded  the  siege,  we  hear  simply, 
“ Then  Nnditahirus,  with  the  horsemen,  hia 
well-wishers,  Heil  to  Babyl«>o.  [ both  twk 
Baijylon  and  i«eized  that  Naditabirus  (Col. 
II.  Par.  1 ).  The  details  cuinot  Mong  to 
the  iseamd  ftirge,  in  the  reign  of  Darius; 
since  the  city  whs  not  then  tiken  by  L>arius 
in  {jersou,  but  by  Intaphres  (Col.  111.  Par. 
14).  It  is  proljnhle,  therefore,  that  if  uny 
siicli  drcumstaiut*s  as  those  reUteii  by  Hero- 
dotus ever  took  it  was,  ns  Ctesiaa 

asserted,  on  oausion  of  the  revolt  from 
Xerxes.  Sir  H.  lUwUnson  w-cs  reastin  to 
doubt  the  whole  tide.  (Note  on  the  lieh. 
Inwript.  p.  x\*i.) 

tiee  de  Regn.  Pera.  i.  pp.  58-9. 

VOL.  I. 


® Cf.  Arrian.  Kx)ied.  Alex.  vii.  17,  19, 
21 ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  1(49. 

» PUn.  H.  N.  vi.  30.  * Jer.  b.  37. 

® Isa.  xiii.  10-22:  “Ami  Babylon,  the 
glory  of  kingdom.^,  the  Usiuty  of  the  Chal- 
dtvs’  excellency,  sliidl  lie  as  when  Ciud  over- 
threw Soilum  and  (iomorrah.  It  shall  never 
be  inhabiUNl,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in 
from  generation  to  generation:  neither  shall 
the  Arabiim  pib?h  b’nt  there,  neither  shall 
the  Kbepherds  moke  their  ibid  there.  But 
wild  bea.sta  of  the  desert  shall  lie  thert*,  and 
they  houses  shall  lie  full  of  doleful  ci'catures ; 
and  owls  sliail  dwell  there,  aud  satyrs  shall 
danix’  tlicn*.  And  the  wild  Unists  of  the 
islan>ls  sh.'dl  cry  in  tlieir  desolate  hou-ses,  nml 
dnigoDs  in  tlieir  pltstKint  {Kibux’S,  and  her 
time  Is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not 
be  prolonged.”  Jer.  li.  41 : “ How  is  She- 
shneh  taken!  and  how  is  the  praise. of  the 
whole  earth  surpriMxl  I how  i.s  Iktbykm  l>e- 
come  on  astonish imuit  among  the  nations! 
The  MSI  is  come  up  u|iou  Babylon ; she  is 

2 F 
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walls  sank,  being  either  nsed  as  quarries*  or  crumbling  into  the 
moat  from  which  they  had  risen : only  the  most  elevated  of  tlie 
public  buildings  retained  a distinct  existence,  and  these  shrank  • 
year  by  year  through  the  ceaseless  quarrying.  Finally  the  river 
exerted  a destructive  influence  on  the  ruins,  especially  on  those 
lying  upon  its  right  bank,  on  which  side  it  has  always  a ten- 
dency to  run  off.’  Perhaps  under  those  circumstances  there  is  more 
reason  to  be  surprised  that  so  much  of  the  ancient  bjwn  still  exists 
than  that  the  remains  arc  not  more  considcmble.  The  ruins  near 
Hillah  extend  over  a space  above  throe  miles  long  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  broad,  and  are  in  some  parts  140  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain.*  They  still  furnish  building  materials  to  all  who  dwell 
in  the  vicinity,  and  have  clearly  suffered  more  from  the  ravages  of 
man  than  from  the  hand  of  time.’'  The  following  account  of  their 
present  condition  from  the  pen  of  a recent  traveller  may  well  close 
this  sketch  of  the  history  of  ancient  Babj'lon. 

“ The  ruins  at  present  existing  stand  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  are  inclosed  within  an  irregular  triangle  formed  by 
two  lines  of  ramparts  and  the  river,  the  area  being  about  eight 
miles.  The  space  contains  three  great  masses  of  building — the 
high  ))ile  of  unbaked  brickwork  called  by  liich  ‘ Mujellibe,’  but 
which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  ‘ Babel the  building  denominated 
the  ‘Kaar’or  ]>alace;  and  a lofty  mound  upon  which  stands  the 
modem  tomb  of  Amram-ibn-’Ali.  Upon  the  xvestera  bank  of  the 


mvpmi  with  the  multitude  of  the  waves 
thereof.  Her  are  a dt*!«>lation,  a dry 

lontl,  and  a wildemeNa,  a land  wherein  no 
man  dwuUeth,  neither  doth  any  ton  of  mao 
ptus  thereby.'*  Jer.  1.  ‘10,  40 : “ A drought 
is  u|K'0  her  w.aters,  and  they  shall  lie  dried 
up;  for  it  is  the  land  of  graven  images,  and 
they  are  mad  ujnm  their  idols.  Therefore 
tlie  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  with  the  wild 
beast.s  of  the  islands  shidl  dwell  there,  and 
the  owls  shall  dwell  therein;  and  it  shall  bo 
no  more  inhabited  for  ever,  neither  shall  it 
l»e  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation.** 
Comjiftre  the  desK-riptions  of  Mr.  Hich  (First 
Memoir,  pp.  17-34),  Ker  Porter  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
33d-jy2),  and  Mr.  I^yanl  (Nin.  and  Baby- 
lon, pp.  491-509).  The  following  summary 
from  the  last-named  writer  is  striking: 
“ Besidtis  the  great  memnd,  other  shajwlcsa 
hca|>«  of  ruWiish  cover  for  many  an  acre  the 
fare  of  the  land.  The  loOy  banks  of  ancient 
canals  fnd  the  itmntry  like  natural  ridges  of 
hills.  Some  have  lir*>n  long  choked  with 
sand ; others  still  carry  the  waters  of  the 
river  to  distant  villages  and  isUm-groves. 
On  nil  skies,  fragineuts  of  glass,  marble, 
pfdtery,  and  inscribed  brick,  are  mingled 
with  that  iwNtiliar  nitrous  and  blanched  soil, 
which,  bred  from  the  ivmains  of  ancient 
habitations,  checks  or  destroy*  vegetation, 
and  render*  the  site  of  Babylon  a ni^ed  and 


a hkleoiis  waste.  Owls*'  (which  are  of  a 
large  grey  kind,  ami  often  f>nnd  in  docks  of 
nmriy  a hundred)  “ start  from  the  scanty 
thickets,  an<i  the  foul  jac  kal  skulks  through 
the  furrows."  (Nineveh  and  Ikdiylon,  p. 
484.) 

* For  the  rapidity  with  which  a line  of 
wall  will  disap)iear  w’hen  quarrying  has  once 
begun,  compare  Dennis’s  Klniria,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
292-294.  Mr.  Rich,  who  is  siiqiri.sed  at  the 
disapj>earan'^  of  the  walls  of  llabylon,  re- 
mark.s  that  “they  would  have  lieen  the  first 
object  to  attract  the  attentk>n  of  thewe  who 
searched  for  bricks  " (First  Memoir,  p.  44). 

• See  I.ayard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
492-3 ; and  compare  I-oftus's  Chaldau,  p.  18. 
Captain  Selby  has  found  several  distinct 
traces  of  old  river-lieds  this  wde  of  the 
stream.  (See  his  Map  of  Babylon,  Sheet  1.) 

® Rich,  pp.  19  and  28. 

’ AH  the  descriptions  agn-e  in  this.  Mr. 
Lnyard  shows  that  the  quarrying  still  con- 
tinues. “ To  this  day,"  he  sap,  “ there  are 
n«»n  who  have  no  other  trade  than  that  of 
gathering  bricks  from  this  vast  heap,  and 
taking  them  for  side  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  ami  villages,  and  even  to  Baghdad. 
There  is  scartvly  a house  in  Hillah  which  is 
not  built  of  them**  (Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  508). 
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Euphrates  are  a few  traces  of  ruins,  but  none  of  sufBcient  import- 
ance to  give  the  impression  of  a palace.*  .... 

“ During  Mr.  Layard’s  excavations  at  Bab3'lon  in  the  winter  of 
1850,  Babel,  the  northern  mound,  was  investigated,  hut  he  failed 
to  make  any  discovery  of  importance  beneath  the  square  mass  of 
unbaked  brickwork,  except  a few  piers  and  walls  of  more  solid 
structure.  According  to  the  measurement  of  Rich,  it  is  nearljf 
200  yards  square  and  141  feet  high.  It  may  he  suggested  that  it 
was  the  basement  on  which  stood  the  citadel  (?).  From  its  summit  * 
is  obtained  the  best  view  of  the  other  ruins.  On  the  south  is  the 
large  mound  of  Mujellibe,  so  called  from  its  ‘ overturned  ’ con- 
dition. The  fragment  of  ancient  brick  masonry  called  the  Kasr, 
which  remains  standing  on  its  surface,  owes  its  preservation  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  its  destruction.  The  bricks,  strongly  fixed 
in  fine  cement,  resist  all  attempts  to  separate  the  several  layers. 
Their  under  sides  are  generally  deeply  stamjied  with  the  legend  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Not  far  from  this  edifice  is  the  well  known  block 
of  basal^  roughlj’  cut  to  represent  a lion  standing  over  a human 
figure.  This,  together  with  a fragment  of  frieze,  are  the  only 

instances  of  Ixu^-neUefs  hitherto  discovered  in  the  ruins 

On  the  south  of  the  Mujellibe  is  the  mound  of  Amram. 

“ Various  ranges  of  smaller  mounds  fill  up  the  intervening  space 
to  the  eastern  angle  of  the  walls.  The  pjTamidal  mass  of  El 
Ilcimar,  far  distant  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary pile  of  the  Birs  Nimnid  in  the  south-west,  across  the 
Euphrates,  rise  from  the  surrounding  plain  like  two  mightj'  tumuli 
designed  to  mark  the  end  of  departed  greatness.  Midway  between 
them  the  river  Euphrates,  wending  her  silent  course  towards  the 
sea,  is  lost  amid  the  extensive  date-groves  which  conceal  from  sight 
the  little  Arab  town  of  Ilillah.  All  else  around  is  a blank  waste, 
recalling  the  words  of  Jeremiah : — ‘ Her  cities  are  a desolation,  a 
dry  land,  and  a wilderness,  a land  wherein  no  man  dwellcth, 
neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby.’  ” ’ 


® The  ruins  on  the  western  bank  ^eem,  * Loflut's  Chaldiea  and  Susiana,  pp.  17- 
however,  to  have  constituted  the  pahice  of  20. 

Neriglissar  (supra,  p.  425). 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BABYLONIAN  EMPIRE. 


OoirTBXrOKABT  KiKODOMS. 

B.C. 

Bastix^xia. 

Media. 

P^TPT.  1 

Ltoia. 

Jt’DAn. 

625 

Nabopolianr. 

8tb  year  of  Cy- 

39tb  ytaroflWn-  ^ 
atik  L 1 

Alyatlca. 

16th  year  of  Josiah. 

axares. 

615 

..  •. 

Qraaares  attacks 

.•  ..  1 

Attacked  by  Cy> 

Lydia. 

axan«. 

610 

Makes  peace  between 

Ncco. 

Peace  made. 

Cy&xsres  and  Alysttas. 

606 

A tucked  bj  Neco. 

. 

IcTAdes  Syria. 

. . 

Jeboabas  3 m. 

I>efeats  Josiah. 

Jeholaklm. 

606 

Sends  Nebuchsdneuar 

■ 1 II 

Defeaiixl  at  Car- 

1 

Salxnlis  to  Sebti* 

against  Neoo. 

cbemtah  by  No 

htu'hn/lnpnar 

chadoeisar. 

604 

Ncbacbadncxxar. 

602 

. • •• 

I ■ 

> i t • 

• r 

Babels. 

Hefieges  Tyre. 

697 

Besieges  Jerusalem. 

1 Assists  NebtKhad* 

■ ■ • 

*•  •• 

! Jehoiarhin  3 m. 

Deaiar. 

Zodskiah. 

594 

>.  «• 

.«  .. 

PsamaUk  IL 

693 

Astyagss. 

Attacked  by  No 

6»6 

SKotMi  riego  of  Jera* 

Aprtea. 

salem. 

buchadneoar. 

6H6 

Takes  JcraialenL.  i 

' 

. . 

. . 

Taken  prisoner. 

6K5 

681 

Takes  Tw.  1 

Invades  kgjpt. 

Attacked  by  Nebo* 

ebadnezzar. 

670 

, St-o^  tnvaaloD  of 

. . 

Again  attacked. 

i KgJPt  (0- 

669 

. . 

Amasia. 

1 

668 

. 

■ > • ■ 

1 f . 

Otsstu. 

661 

j Evil  Merodach. 

■ ■ It 

' 

Jeboiachln  released. 

659 

Ninglistar. 

658 

..  .• 

Deposed  by  Cyma 

656 

I,aboru4osrcbod. 

656 

Nabt>QidtlS.  ABUnnw 

■ t It 

Mak(«  alUanoo 

Alliance  with 

with  Cnaaos. 

with  CreesQS. 

F^gypt  and 
Uidiylon. 

664 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Conquered  by 

Cyrus. 

639 

Asaodates  BeUhatiar  (7), 

638 

Conquered  by  Cyma. 
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ESSAY  IX. 

ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  Mt^SOPOTAMIA  AND  THE  ADJACENT 
COUNTRIF^ 

1.  Outline  of  the  Ph^ical  Geography  — Contrast  of  the  plain  and  the  highlands. 
2.  Division  of  the  plain  — Syrian  or  Arabian  Deaert  — Great  McHopotamian 
valley.  3.  Features  of  the  mountain  region  — Parallel  chains  — Salt  lakee. 
4.  Great  plateau  of  Iran.  5.  Mountains  enclosing  the  plateau  — Zagros  — 
Elburs — Southern  or  coast  chain — Uala  azul  Suliman  ranges.  6.  Low  coun- 
tries outaide  the  plateau  — (i.)  Southern  — (ii.)  Northern  — (iii.)  Eastern. 
7.  Kivor-system  of  Western  Asia — (i.)  Continental  rivers — Syhun — Jijhun — 
Hfhncndt  Ac.  --  Knr  — Anna  — Sefid-Itud  — Aji-Su  — Jaghcbif  &c.  — BnraJa  — 
Jordan  — (ii.)  Oceanic  rivers  — Euphrates  — Tigris  — their  afSuents,  via. 
Greater  Lesser  ZoA,  DiyaUh,  Kcrkhtth,  and  Karun  Indus  • — Affluents  of 
Indus,  Sutlej,  Ac. — Hum — Litany  and  Orontes.  8.  Changes  in  the 

Physical  Geography  — (i.)  in  the  low  country  east  of  the  Caspian  — (u.)  in 
the  valley  of  the  Indus  — (Ui.)  in  Lower  Mesopotamia.  9.  Political  Geo- 
graphy— Countries  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  — (i.)  Assyria  — position  and 
TOundariee  — Districts  — Adiabeot\  Ac.  — (ii.)  Stisiana  or  Elymais  ~ (iiu) 
Babylonia — Position — Districts — Chaldxa,  Ac.— -(iv.)  Mesopotamia  Proper. 
10.  Countries  of  the  mountain  region — (L)  Armenia — Divisions — (ii.)  Media 
—(iii.)  Persia  Proper — Panctaceue,  Mardyfin^,  Ac. — (iv.)  Lesser  mountain 
countrios  — Gordisaa  — Uxia,  Ac.  11.  Coimtnes  west  of  tho  Mesopotamian 
plain  — (L)  Arabia  — (ii.)  Syria  — Divisions  — Commagdn<5,  Ccnle-Syria, 
Palestine  — (iU.)  Phcenicia — Cities.  12.  Conclusion. 

1.  The  geographical  features  of  Western  Asia  are  in  the  highest 
degree  marked  and  striking.  From  tho  great  mountain-cluster 
of  Armenia  Proper,  situated  between  tho  I58th  and  41st  parallels, 
and  extending  from  long.  38°  to  45°  E.  from  Greenwich,  descend 
two  lofty  ranges  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,'  forking  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty  degrees,  and  enclosing  within  them  a vast  triangular 
plain,  measuring  at  its  base,  which  is  nearly  coincident  with  the 
30th  parallel,  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  or  about  900  miles. 
This  plain  itself  may  be  subdivided,  by  a line  running  from  the 
mouth  of  tho  Shat-el-Arab  to  a point  a little  south  of  the  city  of 
Aleppo,  into  two  nearly  equal  triangles,  lying  respectively  towards 
the  north-east  and  the  south-west.  These  two  portions  are  of 
very  unequal  elevation,  tho  eastern  triangle  being  for  tho  most 
part  a low  plain  little  removed  from  the  level  of  the  rivers  which 
water  it,  while  the  western  is  comparatively  high  ground,  attaining 
in  parts  an  elevation  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet.* 

2.  The  latter  of  the  two  tracts  is  with  scanty  exceptions  woodless 


^ To  the  right  w the  range  of  I.ehaDon 
and  Aoti-I>ehanon, which  U pmlungud  through 
Palestine  to  the  I)esert  of  Tij ; to  the  left 
Zagros,  or  the  Kurdish  HilL,  which  forms 
the  modem  boundary  between  Turkey  and 
Persia. 

^ The  plain  betwea  Aleppo  and  the 


Euphrates  has  been  reckoned  at  1100  or 
1200  feet  (eee  Col.  Chesney’s  Euphrates 
Kxjiedition,  vol.  i.  p.  411):  th.at  of  Djedur, 
which  stretches  eastward  from  the  ^t  of 
the  Anti*I«t)(u>on  to  the  .\rabian  desert,  at 
about  2000  &et  (ibid*  p.  501). 
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and  streamless,  consisting  of  the  Syrian  and  part  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  a country  never  more  than  thinly  inhabited  by  a nomad 
population,  and  with  difiSculty  traversed,  except  near  its  upper 
angle,  by  well-appointed  caravans  carrying  with  them  abundant 
supplies  of  water.  The  other  or  eastern  tract  is  the  great  Mesopota- 
mian valley.  It  is  formed  by  the  divergent  streams  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  which,  rising  from  diilerent  sides  of  the  same 
mountain-range,  begin  by  flowing  eastward  and  westward,  leaving 
between  them  in  their  upper  course  a broad  region,  which  is  at 
first  from  200  to  2.10  miles  across,  but  which  rapidly  narrows 
below  the  36th  parallel  until  it  is  reduced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Baghdad  to  a thin  strip  of  land,  not  exceeding  the  width  of 
20  miles.  Hero  the  two  rivers  seem  about  to  unite,  but  repent- 
ing of  their  intention  they  again  diverge,  the  Tigris  flowing  off 
boldly  to  the  east,  and  the  Euphrates  turning  two  points  to  the 
south,  until  the  distance  between  them  is  once  more  increased  to 
about  100  miles.  After  attaining  to  the  maximum  of  divergence 
between  KaiUara  and  Al  Khudr,  the  great  rivers  once  more  flow 
towards  one  another,  and  uniting  at  Kurnah,  nearly  in  the  31st 
degree  of  latitude,  form  the  8hat-el-Arah,  which  runs  in  a single 
stream  nearly  to  Mohmrah,  when  it  divides  into  two  slightly 
divergent  channels,  which  enter  the  Persian  Hulf  almost  exactly 
in  lat.  30'’.  To  the  tract  lying  between  the  rivers,  which  is  Meso- 
potamia Proper,  if  we  regard  tlio  etymologj'  of  the  term,  must  bo 
added — to  complete  our  second  triangle — first,  a narrow  strip  of 
cultivable  land  lying  along  the  Euphrates  between  its  waters 
and  the  desert ; and  secondly,  a broader  and  more  important 
territorj'  east  of  the  Tigris,  enclosed  between  that  stream  and  the 
chain  of  Zagros,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  region.  This 
country,  which  is  cooled  by  breezes  from  the  adjacent  mountain- 
range,  and  abundantly  watered  by  a series  of  streams  which  flow' 
from  tliat  high  tract  into  the  Tigris,  must  have  been  at  all  times 
the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  productive  region  kno-wn  generally 
as  Mesopotamia. 

3.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  mountain-ranges  sur- 
rounding this  vast  flat,  is  their  tendency  to  break  into  numerous 
parallel  lines.  This  fcattire  is  least  developed  on  the  western  or 
Syrian  side,  yet  even  there,  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the 
two  ridges  east  and  west  of  the  .1  ordan,  are  instances  of  the  charac- 
teristic in  question,  which  is  far  more  strongly  and  distinctly  marked 
on  the  north  and  east,  in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  North  of  the 
plain,  between  Diarbekir  and  the  Enxine,  no  less  than  four 
parallel  ridges  of  great  height,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
deep  gorges,  enclose  and  guard  the  low  region  ;•  while  eastward, 
in  Kurdistan*  and  Luristan,*  besides  ranges  of  hills,  three,  four. 


* Sec  Col.  Chesney’s  Euphrates  Expedi- 
tion, vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  pp.  67-70. 

* See  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  21. 

* This  distri^  which  twenty  years  ago 
was  olmMt  unknown,  has  been  thorouglily 


cx|>lored  hy  the  enterprise  of  British  travel- 
lers, i»articularly  Sir  H.  n.*\wliiuion  and  Mr. 
l.ayani.  (See  the  Journal  of  the  Geogreph. 
Society,  vol.  ii.  jwu*t  i.  ai  t.  2;  vol.  x.  j>art  i, 
art.  1 ; vol.  xvi.  art.  1,  &c. ; and  cf.  Layard’s 
Nineveli  and  Babylon,  ch».  xrii.  and  xviii.) 
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or  five  mountain-chains  are  to  be  traced,  intervening  between  the 
great  plain  and  the  high  region  of  Persia.  On  the  side  of  Meso- 
potamia these  ridges  are  for  the  most  part  bare  and  stony,  but 
in  the  interior  of  Kurdistan  and  in  the  north  of  Armenia  their 
fianks  are  clothed  with  forests  of  walnut  and  other  trees,  while 
green  valleys  smile  below,  and  in  summer  “ the  richest  pastures 
enamel  the  uplands.”  * The  mountains  rise  in  places  considerably 
above  the  snow-line,  and  are  believed  occasionally'  to  attain  an 
elevation  of  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet.' 

Another  feature  of  the  mountain-region  enclosing  the  great  plain, 
common  both  to  its  eastern  and  western  portions,  is  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  large  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  reach  the  sea  These 
lakes  are  of  two  very  opposite  characters.  On  the  east,  they  lie  at 
a vast  elevation,  4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  on  the 
west  they  occur  along  that  remarkable  depression  which  separates 
the  mountains  of  Palestine  Proper  from  the  high  ground  lying  east 
of  the  Jordan.  The  sea  of  Tiberias  is  652  feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea 
1.S12  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean;  lake  Urumiyeh  is 
4200,  and  the  lake  of  Van  5400  feet  above  the  same.  The  waters 
of  all  (excepting  Tiberias,  tlirough  which  the  Jordan  flows)  are  of  a 
very  similar  character;  they  are  heavily  impregnated  with  salt, 
which  so  greatly  raises  their  specific  gravity  that  they  are  little 
affected  by  storms,  and  possess  extraordinary'  buoyancy." 


The  parallelism  of  the  rang»s  is  expressly 
notetl  hy  the  latter  writer  (Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  373;  (ieogniph.  Juuru.  vol. 
ivi.  p.  50). 

• Mr.  Layard  says:  “We  luu!  m»w  left 
the  ruikal  hilts  whieh  skirt  the  Ast^yrian 
plains,  and  entered  the  wo(h1»1  districts  of 
Kurdistan  ’*  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  375). 
And  with  regard  to  the  region  north  of 
Assyria  he  oltserves:  “ At  the  Ijack  of  Tre- 
bizond,  as  indt^d  along  the  whole  of  this 
bold  and  beautiful  coast,  the  mountains  rise 
in  lofty  peaks,  an<l  are  wooded  with  trees  of 
enormous  growth  and  admirable  qiudity, 
furnishing  an  uniinyted  supply  for  commer<'e 
or  war.  ...  In  spring  the  choicest  Howers 
perfume  the  air, and  luxuriant  cree^iers clothe 
the  limKs  of  gigantic  trees.  In  summer  the 
richest  {n-stures  enamel  Uie  uplands,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  coa.sU  drive  their  HtxJcs 
and  herds  to  the  higlter  regions  of  the  hills. 
The  forests  ....  form  a Iwlt  from  30  to 
80  miles  in  breadth  along  the  Black  Sea. 

Beyond  the  dense  w«xds  cease Tliey 

are  suattethHi  by  still  higlier  mountains, 
mostly  roucbioil  in  their  forms,  some  topficd 
with  eternal  snow,  barren  of  wooil,  and  even 
of  rotation  except  during  the  summer, 
when  they  are  clothed  with  Alpine  dowers 
and  herbs'*  (ibid.  pp.  d-7). 

7 In  traversing  the  country  between  Mosul 
and  Lake  V'an,  Mr.  I.ayard  crossed  several 
passes  on  which  the  snow  lay  in  August, and 
which  exceeded  10,000  feet.  He  estimates 


the  Totira  JelUy  “ prohahly  the  highest 
mountain  in  centrul  Kunlistan,”  at  “not 
under,  if  it  be  not  above,  15,000  feet*’(p. 
430).  Farther  south  the  Ihncatuiuz  attains 
to  the  height  of  10,508  feet  ((ieograph. 
Jonm.  vol.  xi.  |wrt  i.  p.  04).  In  the  m«>t 
southern  |xirt  of  the  Zagros  chain,  Mr. 
Layard  says  the  summits  are  “ fnsjuently 
w ithin  the  range  of  }>er|*etual  snow  ” (Journal 
of  (.ieograph.  Sksiety,  vol.  xri.  p.  49).  In 
Armenia,  nlx)ut  Lake  V'an,  C^l.  Chesney 
mentions  the  j)eaks  of  Aia  T'l^jht  Sa}ym^ 
Hinu-ud^  and  J/m<  AViun,  as  all  al)ove  tlic 
snow  line  (Fuphrates  vol.  i.  p.  G9). 

® Th»ibe  properties  have  long  li«*n  notk'ixl 
as  attaching  to  the  Ik*a«i  Sea  (Tacit.  Hist.  r. 
6):  “Lacus  immen.so  ambitu  ....  neqtie 
vento  imjiellitur,  neque  pi-si.v">  aut  suetoa 
aquis  volucrea  jiatitur.  InoerUe  undie  su* 
jKTpfta  ut  soUdo  ferunt;  perili  im)a."ritique 
nandi  perindeattoUuntur."  Compare  Joseph. 
Bell.  Jim!,  iv.  8 ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  1086;  Plin. 
H.  N.  V.  16.  And  for  moilom  testimonies 
to  the  extraordinary  buoyancy,  see  l>r. 
Robinson's  Bibliital  Hcseairrhes,  vol.  ii.  p. 
213,  and  Mr.  Kmglake's  iuitiien,  ch.  xiii.  ad 
fin.  The  same  qualities  are  found,  however, 
still  more  strikingly  in  the  Ijikc  of  Urumi- 
yeh, of  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  gives  the 
following  account:  “The  speiific  gravity  of 
the  water,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  which 
it  retains  in  solution,  is  groat;  so  much  so 
indeed  that  the  printVs  vesM*l,  of  100  tons 
burthen,  when  loaded,  is  not  exjiected  to  have 
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4.  Eastward  of  tho  lofty  chain  of  Zagros,  which,  nmning  in  a 
direction  nearly  from  north-west  to  south-east,  shuts  in  the  great 
plain  of  Western  Asia  on  the  side  of  tho  continent,  the  traveller 
comes  upon  a second  level  region  contrasting  strongly  with  that 
which  lies  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  range.  The  Mesopotamian 
flat  and  great  parts  of  the  Arabian  desert  form  a continuous  lowland, 
in  no  place  more  than  a few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level ; the 
groat  plain  of  Iran  oast  of  Mount  Zagros  is  a high  plateau  or  table- 
Eind,  poasessiug  an  average  elevation  of  above  4000  feet,'  and  seldom 
sinking  below  3000 — the  height  of  Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn.  Its 
shape  is  an  irregular  rectangle  or  oblong  square,  tho  northern 
boundarj'  being  formed  by  the  mountain-chain  called  sometimes 
Ellmrz,  which  runs  eastward  from  Armenia,  and,  ]iassing  south  of  the 
Caspian,  joins  the  Hindoo  Koosh  above  Cabul,  the  eastern  by  the 
SuUnuin  and  Hala  ranges,  which  shut  in  upon  the  west  the  valley  of 
the  Indus,  the  western  by  Mount  Zagros,  and  the  southern  by  a 
lower  lino  of  hills  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  tho  coast,  and 
at  no  groat  distance  from  it,  along  tho  entire  length  of  Persia 
and  Boloochistan,  from  Hushire  to  Kurrachee.  This  parallelogrsun 
extends  in  length  more  than  20  degrees  or  above  1 1 00  miles,  while 
in  breadth  it  varies  from  seven  degrees  or  480  miles,  (its  measure 
on  the  west  along  Mount  Zagros)  to  nearly  ten  degrees  or  690  miles, 
which  is  the  average  of  its  eastern  portion.  It  contains  about 
600,000  sq'iare  miles,  thus  exceeding  in  size  the  united  territory  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  France. 

It  is  calculated  that  two-thirds  of  this  elevated  region  are 
absolutely  and  entirel3*  desert.'  The  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  surrounding  it  are,  with  a single  exception — that  of  tho 
Etj’mandnw  or  IMmend — insignificant,  and  their  waters  almost 
alwaj’s  lose  themselves,  after  a course  proportioned  to  their  volume, 
in  the  sands  of  tho  interior.  Only  three,  the  Helmend,  the  Bendamir, 
and  the  river  of  Ghnznee,  have  even  the  strength  to  form  lakes — tho 
others  are  absorbed  in  irrigation,  or  sucked  up  by  the  desert  Occa- 
sionally a river,  rising  within  the  mountains,  forces  its  way  throu^ 
tho  barrier,  and  so  contrives  to  reach  tho  sea.  This  is  the  case, 


more  draught  than  throe  or  four  foet  at 
utmost.  Thu  hwvim*sw  of  the  water  al.’to 
prerenU  the  lake  from  being  mutit  atfected 
with  8torms.  ....  A gale  of  wind  can 
raise  the  wave:*  hut  a few  fet*!;  and  ns  Mx>n 
ns  the  storm  has  patektl  they  subside  again 
into  their  deep,  heavy,  death-like  sleep” 
(Journal  of  fieogr.  Stxu  vol.  x.  |«irt  i.  p.  7). 
In  Lake  Van  the  fcaturea  wvm  to  he  1«» 
m.irke<t.  The  water  in  some  places  is  ” quite 
soil  ” (Brant  in  Oeograph.  Journ.  r<d-  x.  p. 
384),  in  others  only  “ slightly  brncki.sh  ” 
(ibi<l.  ro).  iii.  p.  50;  vol.  x.  p.  403).  Cattle 
drink  it,  and  it  produ('e«  a sjmxiius  of  tish ; 
whereas  in  Lake  Lrumiyeh  and  in  the  Dead 
Sea  no  living  creature^  are  found  excepting 
ia*phytes  (ibid.  vol.  x.  |tfirt  i.  p.  7;  Hum- 
boldt’s A.<{ici  t.4  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.  75, 
K.  T, ; Wi^jner’s  lieii»e,  vol.  ii.  p.  136). 


Lake  Van,  too,  broiik.s  into  “ high  wavea  ” 
under  a storm  (Layard  s Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, p.  415). 

* Col.  Chesney  calls  the  elevation  5000 
fec't  (Kuphrat.  hixp.  vol.  i.  p.  65),  but  this  is 
al>ove  the  average.  The  level  of  Teheran, 
which  is  probably  as  great  as  that  of  almost 
any  part  of  the  plain,  is  no  more  than  4000 
feet  (Ceograph.  Journ.  voL  iii.  p.  112). 

* Sw  Chesney's  Knphrate*  Kxp.  vol.  i.  p. 
78.  The  “Great  Salt  I>esert*’  is  said  to 
extend  400  milcM  from  Ktishan  to  Lake 
Z>'rr<0i^  and  250  miles  from  Kerman  to 
M<u<mdenin.  The  Sandy  Deeert  of  Svjixtan 
is  rackonwi  at  from  4tX>  to  450  miles  in  ita 
greatest  length,  and  in  its  great^t  width  at 
above  200  inih^s.  (See  Kinneir's  Geographi- 
cal Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  pp.  20 
and  222.) 
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especially  on  the  south,  where  the  coast-ch-ain  is  pierced  by  a number 
of  streams,  some  of  which  have  their  sources  at  a considerable 
distance  inland.”  On  the  north  the  Heri-rud,  or  river  of  Herat,  in  a 
similar  way  makes  its  escape  from  the  plateau,  but  only  to  be 
absorbed,  after  passing  through  two  mountain-chains,  in  the  sands  of 
the  Khoresm.  Thus  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  region  is  desert 
throughout  the  year,  while,  as  the  summer  advances,  largo  tracts, 
which  in  spring  were  green,  are  burnt  up — the  rivers  shrink  back 
towards  their  sources — the  whole  plateau  becomes  drj'  and  parched — 
and  the  traveller  wonders  that  any  portion  of  it  should  be  inhabited.’ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  entire  plateau  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  is  to  the  eye  a single  level  and  unbroken  plain. 
This  is  not  even  the  character  of  the  Mesopotamian  lowland  ; and 
still  leas  is  it  that  of  the  upland  region  under  consideration.  In  the 
western  portion  the  plains  are  constantly  intersected  by  “ brown, 
irregular,  rocky  ridges  ‘ rising  to  no  great  height,  but  serving  to 
condense  the  vapours  hold  in  the  air,  and  furnishing  thereby  springs 
and  wells  of  inestimable  value  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  “ immense  ” ranges  of  mountains  are  said  to 
occur,’  and  the  south-eastern  as  well  as  the  north-eastern  comers  of 
the  plateau  * are  little  else  than  confused  masses  of  giant  elevations. 
Vast  flats,  however,  are  found.  In  the  Great  Salt  Desert  which 
extends  from  Kashan  to  lake  Xerrah  or  Dhnrrah  in  western  Aflghan- 
istan.  and  in  the  sandy  desert  of  Siyistan,  which  lies  oast  and  south  of 
lake  Zerrah,  reaching  from  near  Farrah  to  the  Mehnin  mountains, 
plains  of  above  a hundred  miles  in  extent  seem  to  occur  ^ — sometimes 
formed  of  loose  sand,  which  the  wind  raises  into  hillocks,’  sometimes 
hard  and  gravelly,*  or  of  baked  and  indurated  clay.' 

5.  The  mountain  tracts  surrounding  this  groat  plateau  are  for  the 
most  part  productive  and  capable  of  sustaining  a numerous  population. 
Zagros  especially  is  a delightful  region.  The  outer  ranges  indeed, 
* particularly  on  the  side  of  Assyria,  are  stony  and  barren,  but  in  the 
interior  the  scenery  assumes  a character  of  remarkable  beauty  and 


* Iv'iwvL'JIy  the  />«<•<'  or  Punjgwr  river, 
which  rws  u«ir  Nu''hky,  in  Int.  29*  40' 
long.  05*  5',  nntl  falU  into  the  sea  near 
6’u'o/tur,  in  lat.  25®  long.  »i2®  ncnrlj. 

* **  A <ir«u‘y,  monotocM^ua,  red'li-»h-hrown 

colour,”  says  C<»I.  Chesney,  “ k jiroscnUsl  hy 
everything  in  Iran,  lnciu<ling  ofjualJy  the 
mountains,  plains,  Hekls,  rockii,  animals,  and 
rc|)tih«.  For  even  in  the  more  favourel  dis- 
tricts, the  tield.1  which  have  yielded  an 
abuDtlant  crop  an*  so  pariiifd  and  burnt 
Ix'tbre  midsummer,  that  ii’  it  were  not  for  the 
heajw  of  com  in  tlie  vilLagi’s  near  them,  a 
puMHg  stranger  might  amclude  that  a 
harvest  w*as  unknown  in  that  ajtpareiUlt/ 
barren  region  ” (Kuphrates  fjq).,  vol.  i.  p. 
79;.  ^ Ibid. 

* See  Kinneir’s  Persian  Kmplre,  p.  210. 

* Aflghanistan  and  Beloo«.‘histan  Proper. 
(See  Chesoey,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii,,  and  Kinneir, 

p.  211.) 

7 This  ap|tears  suthciently  from  the  actxnznt 


given  by  Kinneir  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger’s 
journey  (Persian  Empire,  jip.  210-21S).  But 
see  also  Pottinger’s  Tr.iveU  (pp.  132-S,  &c.), 
and  Uie  diaries  of  l>r.  Forbes  and  Serjeant 
Giblioa.s  in  the  Journal  of  the  liw^aphiaU 
Sxx-iety  (vol.  xi.  pp.  130-56;  vol.  xiv.  pp. 
145-179). 

* “ The  sand  of  this  desert  is  of  a reddish 
colour,  ami  so  light  that  when  taken  into  the 
baud  the  {M&rtirles  are  scaroely  |ial{)able.  It 
is  rained  hy  the  wiml  into  longitudinal  waves, 
which  present  on  the  side  towards  the  point 
from  whhh  the  win»l  blows  a gradiud  slope 
from  tile  base,  but  on  the  other  skle  rise  per- 
pendicularly to  the  height  of  10  or  20  feet, 
and  at  a di4punce  have  the  appearance  of  a 
new  brick  wall  ” (Kinneir,  p.  222). 

• Ibid.  p.  217.  Comfiare  the  ” Geogra- 
phical Notes  ” of  Mr.  Keith  Abliot  (Go^raph. 
Joiirn.  vol.  XXV.  art.  1). 

^ Cliesney,  vol.  i.  j>.  79;  Ferriers  Cara- 
van Journeys,  p.  403. 
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grandeur ; forests  of  walnut,  oak,  ash,  and  plane  thickly  clothe  the 
ranges  of  parallel  hills,  along  the  sides  of  which  are  terraces  culti- 
vated with  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  while  frequent  gardens  and 
orchards,  together  with  occasional  vineyards,  diversify  the  scene, 
the  deep  green  valleys  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  com, 
&c.,  and  numerous  clear  and  S]iarkling  streams  everywhere  leaping 
from  the  rocks  and  giving  life  and  freshness  to  the  landscape.* 
Towards  the  north,  the  outer  barrier  of  the  Zagros  range,  on  the  side 
of  Iran,  appears  to  bo  the  most  elevated  of  the  many  parallel  ridges.* 
It  rises  ttj)  for  the  most  part  abraptly  from  the  high  plains  in  this 
quarter,  with  snow-clad  summits  and  dark  serrated  flanks,  forming  a 
gigantic  barrier  between  the  up|ier  and  lower  regions,*  traversed 
with  difficulty  by  a few  dangerous  passes,  and  those  only  open  during 
seven  months  of  the  year.* 

The  northern  or  Elburz  range,  which,  starting  from  the  ridge  of 
Zei\j<in‘  in  long.  48°,  proceeds  south-east  and  east  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  thence  stretches  across  by  Mt.shtd  and 
Ihrat  to  Cabool,  is  in  its  western  portion  a comparatively  narrow 
tract,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a single  ridge  not  exceeding  20 
miles  in  breadth,  rocky  and  barren  on  its  southern  face,  full  of 
precipices,  and  cleft  occasionally  into  long,  narrow,  and  deeply 
scarred  transverse  valleys.'  In  places,  however,  this  range  too 
breaks  into  two  or  more  parallel  lines  of  hills,  betw’een  which  streams 
are  found  (like  the  Shah  liud  and  the  Sefid  Hud),  in  which  case  its 
character  approaches  to  the  richness  of  the  Zagros  district."  On 
the  northern  flanks  overhanging  Lihilan  and  Mazanderan  the  tnonntains 
are  clothed  nearly  to  their  summits  with  dwarf  oaks,  or  with  shrubs 
and  bmshwotHl,  while  lower  down  the  slopes  are  covered  with 
forests  of  elms,  cedars,  chesnuts,  beeches,  and  cypress-trees.'  The 
average  height  of  the  range  in  this  part  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet, 
while  hero  and  there  still  loftier  peaks  arise,  like  the  volcanic  cone 
of  Demavend,  the  snowy  summit  of  which  is  more  than  20,000  feet  * 
above  the  sea-level.'  Further  to  the  east,  beyond  Dama</han,  in  alxmt 
long.  55°,  the  character  of  the  range  alters ; its  elevation  becomes 
less,  while  its  width  greatly  increases.  It  spreads  out  suddenly  to 
a breadth  of  full  200  miles,"  and  is  divided  longitudinally  into  ridge.'*, 
separating  vallej’s  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  passes  or 
defiles,  and  are  rich,  well  inhabited,  and  well  cultivated.*  This  cha- 


* Scp  Layard's  Nineveh  and  IVtibylon  {pp. 

367-37S),  Chtssney’s  Euphrnt.  Kxp.  (vol.  i, 
pp.  122-3),  and  the  (X>tnmiinientioi»  of  3Ir. 
Ainsworth,  the  Baron  de  Ituie,  Mr.  Layon), 
and  M>ir  H.  I^iwIinMm,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Cteogm{>hical  Society  (vol.  zi.  ]>.  21,  ; 

vol.  xii.  p.  75,  &•. ; vol.  xvi.  art.  1;  and 
vol.  I.  |wrt  i.  art.  2). 

* Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  x. 
]N\rt  i.  p.  22. 

* Ihid,  pp.  15  and  30.  * Ibid.  p.  20. 

* Col.  Chtwney  makes  the  Mfiss^Ua  range 
the  cDinmencement  of  tins  chain  (Kuphr. 
Exj>.  p.  73),  but  it  w.-w  fouml  by  Sir  H. 
KawUnson  that  the  ridge  between  Zenjon 
and  the  Sejid  Ryid  considerably  exivaied  in 


height  the  Mamila  nunmUdns  (Geograph. 
Journal,  vol.  x.  juart  i.  p.  t>J). 

* See  Her  l*i>rler's  Travels,  vol.  j.  p.  357. 

* Set*  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  Mil.  p.  102, 
and  vot.  x.  |Kirt  i.  p.  02. 

* Choaney,  Euphr.  Ex}i.  vol.  i.  p.  217; 
Geograph.  JonmiU.  vol.  viii.  p.  103. 

^ The  recent  aactmt-s  of  Mount  I>emavend, 
made  by  memliers  of  the  British  Enihuwy  at 
Teheran,  stjem  to  have  proveii  tliis  vast  el»?- 
vation,  which  w'.*w  firs*  discovered  by  Mr.  U, 
F.  Thonvson  and  Lord  Schomberg  Kerr  in  tlic 
autumn  of  1858. 

* See  tJeograph.  .loum.  vol.  viii.  p.  308. 

* Ibid.,  and  comp.  pp.  313,  31*1. 
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ntctor  continues  to  about  long.  64°,  where  the  chain  once  more 
contracts  itself.  Between  the  points  indicated,  the  range  presents  to 
the  desert  on  the  south  a slope  called  Atak,  or  “ the  Skirt,”  which  is 
capible  of  being  made  highly  productive,  and  is  covered  with  the 
mins  of  great  cities,  hut  it  is  now  nearly  a wilderness. 

The  southern  and  eastern  chains  are  less  accurately  known  than 
the  others.  I'he  southern  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  between 
Bushire  and  Shiraz.  It  is  at  first  a considerable  distance  from  the 
sea,  but  approaches  the  coast  nearly  in  long.  .'iS®,  and  then  nms 
along  parallel  to  it  at  a distance  of  a few  miles,  having  an  elevation 
of  about  5000  feet  near  Cape  Jask,  and  then  decreasing  in  height 
until,  a little  west  of  the  Indus,  it  is  lost  in  the  llala  mountains.* 
The  eastern  chain  follows  nearly  the  course  of  the  Indus  valley, 
which  it  shuts  in  upon  the  west ; it  consists  of  the  Hala  and  Suliman 
ranges,  the  latter  of  which  attains  in  some  places  the  elevation  of 
12,000  feet.*  These  mountains  are,  on  the  Indus  side,  arid  and 
sterile  ; * their  western  flank  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  as  yet  kno>vn. 

6.  Outside  the  mountains  enclosing  the  great  table-land  of  Iran, 
on  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  east,  the  traveller  descends  to  low 
and  level  countries,  which  have  now  to  bo  described  briefly. 

(i.)  The  southern  tract,  which  commences  from  the  river  Tab  or 
Hindyan,  about  a degree  north  of  Bushire,  is  a thin  strip  of  territory, 
varj’ing  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  60  to  20  miles 
in  width,'  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  contracting  to  a very 
narrow  space  indeed,"  after  which  it  seldom  exceeds  about  eight  or 
ten  miles,"  occasionally  falling  short  of  that  breadth,  and  in  one 
place — at  Chobar  or  Choubar — almost  suffering  interruption  by  the 
advance  of  the  mountains  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  The  character 
of  this  tract  is  peculiar.  It  is  watered  for  six  months  of  the  year  by 
a number  of  streams,  some  flowing  from  the  coast-chain,  others  from 
a more  inland  mountain-range  ; but  these  streams  fail  almost  entirely 
during  the  summer,  when  the  natives  depend  upon  well-water,  which 
is  generally  of  a bad  quality.'  The  country  between  the  streams 
is  dry,  sandy,  and  arid,  and  the  general  character  of  the  strip,  both 
towards  the  east’  and  towards  the  west,"  is  one  of  desolation.  In 
the  centre,  however,  from  Gicattur  to  Capo  Jask,  where  the  streams 
are  most  frequent,  there  is  fine,  pasturage,  and  abundant  crops  are 
produced— the  population  .supported  being  considerable.* 


* Chesnoj",  p.  73.  This  wrikT  says  of  the 

eastern  portion  of  the  rangi?  **  Where  it  has 
been  examind,  the  formation  U sandsitone, 
limetitoDo.  clays,  and  marls.  The 

brown,  hare,  ainl  furroweil  ap[iearaQce  belong;- 
ing  to  the  first  of  these  roclu,  .<<eins  to  be  tiie 
prevailing  character  of  this  {Kirt  of  the  chain, 
the  siiies  and  cresU  of  which  are  gonerally 
depriveti  of  vegetation  ; but  the  vidleys,  where 
tliey  happen  to  be  irrigated,  produce  the 
pLintain,  date,  and  other  fruiU,  os  well  as 
grain.” 

* This  is  the  estimated  height  of  the  Takht- 
i-Suliman,  the  loftiest  {«xik  of  the  (h.*un. 
(See  Col.  Chesney's  map  at  the  ^d  of  his 


snonnd  volume.) 

® Journal  of  (Jeograph.  Society,  voU  iii. 
p.  131,  and  vol.  xiv.  p.  197. 

7 See  Kinneir*s  Persian  Empire,  pp.  5d, 

68, 

* Especially  at  CftjW  JosA,  where  the  moun- 
tains **  npprofk’h  almost  the  etige  of  the  sen  ” 
(Kinneir,  p.  203). 

» Ibid. 

* See  Col.  Checney’s  Euphrates  Erp.  vol.  i. 
p.  178.  Kinneir,  pp.  57,  58,  and  p.  205. 

* Kinneir,  p.  2it3. 

® Midcolm’s  History  of  Persia,  vol.  L p.  2. 
Kinneir,  p.  70. 

* Kinneir,  pp.  203,  204. 
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(ii.)  Tho  tract  of  country  outside  the  northern  mountain-line 
divides  itself  into  two  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  districts. 
Beginning  upon  the  west,  it  consists  in  tho  first  jilace  of  a narrow 
belt  of  rich  alluvial  land  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
varv'ing  in  width  from  five  to  thirty  miles,  and  in  length  extending 
above  300.’  This  is  by  far  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  province 
in  the  modem  kingdom  of  I’ersia.  Forests  of  oak.  elm,  beech,  and 
box  cover  the  hills ; the  vegetation  is  luxuriant  ; flowers  and  fruit 
of  the  most  superb  character  are  jjroduced  ; lemons,  oranges,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  besides  other  fruits,  abound  ; rice,  hemp,  sugar-canes, 
and  mulberries  are  cultivated  with  success ; and  tho  district  is  little 
less  than  one  continuous  garden.*  Nature,  however,  has  accomjmnied 
these  advantages  with  certain  drawbacks ; the  low  countries  suffer 
grievously  from  inundations  through  the  swelling  of  the  streams;’ 
and  the  waters  which  escape  from  tho  river-beds  stagnate  in  marshes, 
whose  pestilential  exhalations  render  the  provinces  of  Ghilati,  Mazan- 
(lerait,  and  Asteral'od  about  tho  most  unhealthy  in  Persia.*  Eastward 
of  the  belt  of  land  thus  characterised,  the  low  country  suddenly 
acquires  now  and  quite  different  features.  From  tho  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Caspian  an  immense  and  almost  boundless  plain — tho 
desert  of  Khiva  or  Kharesm— stretches  northwards  800  miles  to  the 
foot  of  the  Moughnjar  hills,  and  eastward  an  equal  distance  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  llalkh.  This  vast  tract,  void  of  all  animal  life, 
without  verdure  or  vegetation,*  depressed  in  parts  (according  to 
some  accounts)  below  the  level  of  the  ocean — the  desiccated  bed,  as 
Humboldt  thinks,'  of  a sea  which  once  flowed  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  joining  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  tlie  Euxine — separates  more 
effectually  than  a water-barrier  between  tho  Rjissian  stepjies  and  the 
country  of  Khommn,  and  lies  like  a broad  dry  moat  outside  tho 
rampart  of  the  Elburz  range.  It  is  sandy  and  sjilt;’  and  is  scarce!}’ 
inhabited  excepting  towards  the  skirts  of  the  hills  that  fringe  it,  and 
along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  that  descend  from  those  hills,  and 
struggle — vainly,  except  in  one  or  two  instances* — to  force  their 
way  to  the  sea  of  Aral  or  tho  Caspian. 

(iii.)  Tho  valley  of  the  Indus,  which  lies  along  the  Eastern  moun- 
tains, is  near  the  sea  a broad  tract,*  very  low  and  swampy,  3uelding 


’ Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

* Kmneir,  p.  and  pp.  159-102 ; 
Chfsncy.vol.  i.  pp.  216, 217.  .And  compare 
Major  Todd’a  journey  through  Mazanderan 
((u-ograph.  Joum,  vol.  viii.  pp.  102-4). 

’ Cheanvy,  p.  80;  (Jrograph.  Joum.  vol. 
vUi.  p.  108. 

* Kinneir,  p.  100;  Chesnry,  p.  210; 
Fnwer's  Travels  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  p.  11. 

* MouravieiV  (quoted  hy  I>p  Hell)  says  of 
it:  “This country  exhibits  theimageof  death, 
or  rather  of  the  dt^lation  left  liehiud  hy  a 
great  convulsion  of  nature.  Neither  birds 
nor  quadrupeds  are  found  in  it ; no  verdure 
nor  vi-gebation  cheers  the  sight,  eirept  here 
and  there  at  long  intervals  some  s|ads  on 
which  there  grow  a few  stunted  shruhe" 
(Travels  in  the  Stepi>es  of  the  Caspian  Sen, 


E.  T.,  p.  326).  The  aixount  given  by  Sir  A. 
Burnes  is  less  poetiml,  but  in  its  main  Oaturcs 
similar.  (.S?e  the  summary  in  the  (ieogra- 
phital  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  805-811.) 

' See  (ioograph.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  278. 

3 Ibiri.  vol.  IV.  pp.  309-310,  &C. 

* The  Jyhua  and  Syh’at  (ancient  Oxus  and 
Jaxartee)  are  almost  tlie  only  rivers  of  this 
trar-t  which  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves 
against  the  absorbing  power  of  the  desert. 
The  Munjaubf  the  /ftri  the  river  of 
Menhfd,  and  various  minor  streams,  are  lost 
in  the  sands,  like  the  rivers  of  rentral  Iran. 
The  Kohik,  or  river  of  Bokhara,  terminates 
in  a small  lake  (Lake  Ih'Tyjir). 

* The  Delta  of  the  Indus,  in  the  widest  ex- 
tent of  the  term,  extends  125  miles  along  the 
oxist,  from  the  Korre  mouth  to  near  Kurra~ 
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however  abundant  crops  of  rice,  and  capable  of  becoming  richly 
productive  under  proper  cultivation.’  A vast  sandy  desert  encloses 
the  entire  valley  upon  the  east,  reaching  from  tho  Great  Kunn  of 
Cutch  nearly  to  the  vicinity  of  Ferozeiwor,  a distance  of  above  oOO 
miles.  Between  tho  desert  and  tho  mountains  is  a space  never  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  expanding  to  100 
or  150  miles,  which  is  all  capable  of  being  irrigated,  and  might  equal 
the  borders  of  the  Nile  in  productiveness.  The  most  remarkable 
expansion  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  from  the  27th  to  the 
29th  parallels,  where  tho  triangular  plain  of  Cutchi  Gandaca  intervenes 
between  tho  mountains  and  the  Indus,  having  its  apex  at  Dm/ttr, 
120  miles  from  tho  river,  and  its  base  reaching  from  Mittun  Kote  to 
lake  Manrhiir,  a distance  of  230  miles.  A portion  of  this  plain  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  but  part  is  barren  and  sandy  ; the  whole 
however  is  capable  of  being  made  into  a garden  by  skilful  and  well- 
managed  irrigation.'  Above  Mittun  Kote  begins  tho  well-known 
country  of  tho  I’unjaub,  another  triangle — equilateral,  or  nearly  so  ^ , 
— between  the  points  of  Gum/jier  at  the  jimction  of  the  Chenab  with 
the  Indus,  Attack  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  Cabul  with  the  same 
stream,  and  Bulasjioor  at  tho  point  where  tho  Sutlej  issues  from  the 
mountains.  This  region,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  five  great 
rivers  whereby  it  is  watered,  is  richly  productive  along  their  courses ; 
hut  tho  wide  spaces  between  tho  streams  are  occupied  by  deserts, 
either  of  sand  or  clay,  in  some  places  bare,  in  others  covered  with 
thick  jungle,  or  with  scattered  tamarisk-bushes,  in  either  case  equally 
unfitted  for  tho  habitation  of  man,  and  at  present  thinly  dotted  over 
with  a few  scattered  villages. 

7.  The  Kiver-System  of  Wosteni  Asia,  like  its  other  geographical 
features,  is  peculiar.  North  of  a lino  drawn  from  Erzeroum  along 
Zagros  into  Luristan,  and  thence  across  Kerman  and  Beloochistan, 
in  a direction  a little  north  of  east,  to  tho  Suliman  mountains,  tho 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and  tho  chain  of  tho  Kuen  Lun  above  Ladak,  tho 
rivers  as  far  as  the  50th  parallel  in  Asia,  and  the  60th  in  Europe, 
fail  of  reaching  the  circumambient  ocean,  either  losing  themselves 
in  the  sands,  or  else  terminating  in  lakes,  which  are  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  volume  of  the  streams  forming  them,  and  the  ex- 
halant  force  of  the  sun  in  their  respective  latitudes.  The  principal 
of  these  lakes  or  inland  seas  are  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  the  for- 
mer of  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Wdga,  the  Ural,  the  united 
Kur  and  .-lru.«,  the  Kouma,  the  Terek,  the  Bejid  Kud,  the  Jetn,  and  tho 
Attruk ; while  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  combined  streams  of  tho 
Jyhun  (Oxus)  and  tho  Syhun  or  Sir  (Jaxartes).  Thus  into  these 
two  reservoirs — recently  one,  according  to  Humboldt  ’ — are  drained 


* See  the  Journal  of  the  Goopraphicnl  So- 
ciety, vol.  xiv.  p.  19s,  aiul  compare  Kinneir, 
p.  91.1. 

^ The  base,  from  ffwm/arr  to  BubvtjMior, 
is  about  190  miles ; the  eu-steru  side,  from 
liulasp<)i>r  to  A ttoek,  120 ; and  the  western 
side,  Attack  to  Gumpier,  180  miles. 

• Asic  Ceutmle,  vol.  ii.  p.  290» 

I,  et  seqq.;. 


chee.  The  true  Delta,  l>elween  the  tilec  and 
Mutt  moutlrs,  is  70  miles  (Geograph.  Journ. 
vol.  ill.  p.  1 15).  For  the  rapid  clumges  in 
the  Delta  and  in  the  course  of  the  river,  see 
Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  art.  25;  and  vol. 
X.  p.*5:i0. 

* See  Kinneir,  p.  228,  and  Bumes’s  Memoir 
on  the  Indus  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p. 
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the  ■waters  of  a basin  2000  miles  in  length,  from  the  source  of  the 
A\  olga  to  that  of  the  .S>  or  Hyhan,  and  1 ttOO  miles  in  breadth  from 
the  head-streams  of  the  Kuama  in  northern  Itussia  to  those  of  the 
Sefid  liud,  in  Kurdistan.  In  the  deserts  beyond  the  in  the 

highland  of  Thibet,'  and  in  the  groat  I runic  plateau,  are  a number 
of  similar  but  smaller  sjilt-lakes,  while  throughout  these  regions  the 
phenomenon  of  the  gradual  disapj>earance  of  a river  in  the  sands, 
either  with  or  without  irrigation,  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
Besides  tliese  inland  or  “ continental  ” streams  (as  they  have  been 
called*)  whoso  ■waters  do  not  reach  the  sea,  Westeni  Asia  contains 
a considerable  number  of  oceanic  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Indus,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  while  among  those  of  lesser 
impoi-tanco  may  be  named  the  Ichorak  or  river  of  JIatam,  the  Jlion 
or  ancient  1 'basis,  the  Orontes,  the  Litany,  the  Jeralde.  the  Tab 
or  Himlyan,  the  Dusee  or  Jiouywur,  and  the  Puralee  or  ISeita  river. 
A more  i^articular  description  ■Nvill  now  be  given  of  the  principal 
of  these  streams — so  far,  at  lea.st,  as  they  belong  to  Asia. 

(i.)  Among  the  “continental”  rivers  of  Western  Asia  those  of 
the  greatest  importance  are,  the  Syhun,  the  Jyhun,  and  the  1/elmeiid 
on  the  east ; on  the  ■west,  the  Kur,  the  .4roj!,  and  the  Sejid  JiwI. 

The  Syhun  rises  from  two  sources  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Thian- 
shan  mountain-chain,  the  more  easterly  of  which  is  in  long.  77°.  It 
flows  at  first  nearly  duo  west  l>etween  the  O'akchat  and  Alatau  ranges, 
but  near  Kukand  (in  long.  09°  iiO')  it  bends  southward,  and,  making 
a complete  sweep  by  Ktuyend,  pursues  a northern  course  for  above 
two  degrees  (140  miles),  after  ■which  it  tains  north-west,  and  then 
still  more  west,  finally  reaching  the  sea  of  Aral  near  its  north- 
eastern extremity.  At  first,  while  it  runs  between  the  two  lines  of 
mountain,  it  receives  on  both  sides  numerous  tributaries,  but  on 
issuing  into  the  ]dain  at  Kokand,  and  proceeding  upon  its  northern 
course,  skirting  the  Alatau  hills,  it  ceases  to  obtain  feeders  from  the 
loft,  and  at  length  leaving  the  hills  altogether  ^in  66°  50'),  and 
proceeding  across  the  desert,  its  supplies  fail  entirely,  and  it  gra- 
dually diminishes  in  volume,  partly  from  the  branches  which  it 
throws  out,  but  still  more  from  eva|ioration,  until,  where  it  reaches 
the  sea,  it  is  diminished  to  one-half  of  the  breadth  which  it  had 
before  quitting  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Otrar.’  It  has  a 
course,  without  including  meanders,  of  above  a thousand  miles,* 
and  is  in  places  from  200  to  250  yards  wide. 

The  Jyhun  rises  from  an  alpine  lake*  — lake  Sir-i-kol  — lying 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Bohr  mountain-chain  in  lat.  37°  40', 


* Tho  prmdpnl  lake*  of  this  r»*ffion  are, 
lAkf*  Btitkach  in  laU  45®,  long.  77®,  Ijike 
TcUkoul  in  lat.  45®,  long.  OH®,  anti  Lake 
Akt'ikdl  in  bt.  47®  50',  long.  63®  50'. 

* Lakoe  Tetnmtrtirn  and  hh  are  the  most 
western  of  these.  h>»twani  they  wntinue  nt 
inten'oLs  along  the  whole  tract  Ijetweon  the 
Kien-lun  and  the  Thian-slian  to  the  frrmtiera 
of  rhina. 

* S(«  Mr.  Keith  Johoaton's  Atla*  of  Phy- 
airal  Oe«.>gr.iphy,  * Hydmhtg)*,*  Ko.  5,  p.  13. 

^ Thia  description  iac-hietly  drawn  from  the 


excellent  map  (No.  91)  published  in  the  Li- 
brary Ati.a.s  of  the  L'seful  Knowloilge  SiMiety. 

^ Mr.  Keith  Johnston  cstimate^  the  bngth 
of  the  Syhun  at  ll‘08  miles  (Phys.  Atl. 
‘ Hydrology,'  No.  5,  p.  14J. 

® Lieut.  Wood  f(*imd  the  elevation  of  Ijike 
Rir^x-kol  to  he  15,000  feet  rtlcograph.  Joum. 
voi.  X.  p.  530) ; which  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  MUTwl  lakes  of  Mtimva  and  UnrenuiAfulra 
in  the  lortiffit  region  of  Middle  Thib*t,  whose 
level  is  Uirely  15,000  feet.  (See  Humboldt's 
Aapecta  of  Nature,  rol.  i.  p.  82,  £.  T.) 
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long.  73°  50'.  After  a rapid  descent  from  the  liigh  elevation  of 
the  lake,  during  which  it  pursues  a serpentine  course,  flowing  first 
south-west,  then  nearly  west,  then  riorth-w'cst  by  north,  and  at 
last  cmving  round  so  as  to  run  almost  due  south,  the  Jyhun 
issues  from  the  hills  on  receiving  from  the  south-east  the  waters 
of  the  river  K>keha,  and  follows  a direction  at  first  almost  due 
west,  and  then  from  the  latitude  of  Balkh  till  it  crosses  the  luth 
parallel,  north-west  by  west,  after  which  it  bends  still  more  to  the 
north,  and  passing  Khiva  enters  the  Aral  lake  at  its  sotith-wcstera 
comer  by  three  branches.  It  is  increased  hy  a multitude  of  small 
streams  from  tho  right,  and  by  some  from  the  loft,  until  it  passes 
Kilt;/,  when  it  fairly  enters  upon  the  plain,  across  which  it  mns 
without  receiving  a single  tribntaiy'  till  lat.  40°,  after  which  a few 
small  streams  reach  it  from  tho  hills  which  skirt  tho  plain  upon  the 
north-east.  Near  Kite/  it  is  800  yards  wide,  after  which  it  dimi- 
nishes in  breadth,  but  increases  in  depth,  till  in  tho  latter  part  of 
its  course  it  is  weakened  by  means  of  canals  drawn  oft’  from  it  for 
tho  puqiose  of  irrigation.  Its  whole  course,  including  the  principal 
sweej)s,  hut  exclusive  of  meanders,  is  about  1200  miles.’ 

I'he  Ilelmeitd,  Or  Etymandrus,  rises  between  Hamian  and  Cabul 
from  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  flow's  in  a 
slightly  waving  line  from  north-cast  to  south-west  acro.ss  Afl'ghan- 
istan,  a distance  of  500  miles,  to  Pataluk,  after  which  it  sweeps 
round  to  tho  north,  and  then  proceeds  by  an  irregular  course  bearing 
generally  north-west  by  west  to  lake  Zerrah.  The  only  important 
tributary  which  it  is  known  to  receive  is  a stream  from  the  east  ’ 
fonnod  by  the  junction  of  the  Urijhwtdab  and  tho  Tumak,  the  two 
rivers  between  which  lies  tho  city  of  Kandahar.  The  Jklmeud  is 
from  00  to  90  yards  wide  at  Girisk,  but  increases  to  above  300  3'ards 
after  receiving  its  great  tributary,*  and  at  Pahiluk ' attains  a width 
of  400  j'ards.  It  has  a course  exceeding  000  miles. 

With  tho  Ilelmend  may  be  joined  those  other  streams  of  the 
Iranic  ]dateau  (the  Gonsir,  or  i-iver  of  Hamadan — the  ancient  Ecba- 
tana  — the  Zeiidanul,  or  river  of  Isfahan,  the  lieudamir  or  river  of 
Torsepolis,  the  Jare-rud,  the  river  of  Ghuznee,  &c.)  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  enclosing  it,  and  flow  inwards  towards  a com- 
mon centre,  but  stagnate  after  a time,  either  expanding  into  lakes, 
or  more  commonly  sinking  imperceptibly  amid  the  dry  sands  of  the 
desert  In  the  same  connexion  must  bo  mentioned  the  other  feeders 
of  lake  Zerrah  besides  tho  Ilelmend,  namelj',  tho  Haroot-rud,  which 
flows  into  it  from  the  north,  the  P'urrah-rud,  which  descends  from 
tho  north-east,  and  the  river  of  Khash  which  comes  in  nearly  from 
tho  oast.  These  streams  are  none  of  any  great  magnitude,  but  they 


® A numlipr  of  streams  flow  from  the  hills 
iotrarda  the  Jj-him  in  the  miilflle  part  of  its 
course,  hut  fail  of  rpa*-hing  it.  The  most  re- 
ntu  kable  are  the  BitnJ-i'  Httrhtm,  or  river  of 
Ihtlkh  : the  or  river  of  Merv  ; the 

Jla-i-nttU  or  river  of  Herat ; anJ  the  Kohik, 
or  river  of  tiokhara. 

^ hoe  map  (No.  9t)  in  the  Library  Atlas, 
anfl  (um|iare  Col.  Chesney's  Uelineation.  Mr. 


Keith  Johnston's  estimate  is  1400  miles  (loc. 
sup.  dt.) 

" Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

* See  Ferrier’s  Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  428- 
9.  The  average  ilepth  of  the  Helmend  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  course  is  from  1^  to  2 hithoms 
(ibid.,. 

i Kinneir,  p.  191. 
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have  on  importance  disproportionate  to  their  size,  arising  out  of 
tlieir  value  in  a country  where  water  is  so  scarce,  and  where  culti- 
vation depends  so  greatly  upon  irrigation. 

The  Kur  and  .-trai-,  which  unite  at  Djavat,  arc,  together  with  the 
Sefid  liud,  the  streams  which  carrj'  off  the  drainage  of  the  mountain- 
country  lying  between  the  western  shore  of  the  C'aspian  and  a ridge 
which  may  be  regjirdcd  lis  a continuation  of  Zagros,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  continental  and  the  oceanic  rivers.  The  two 
streams  rise  within  a few  miles  of  each  other  in  lat.  40’  40',  long. 
42°  40',’  and  flow  at  first  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  the  Kur  a 
little  cast  of  north  and  the  .Iras  almost  duo  south,  till  they  are  140 
miles  apirt  in  long.  44°.  After  this  they  flow  to  the  east,  and 
apjiroach  somewhat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erimn,  where  the  dis- 
tance between  them  is  not  more  than  100  miles.  'The  Aras  then 
ttims  suddenly  southward,  on  receiving  the  waters  of  lake  Sivan, 
and  the  interval  Initween  the  streams  increases  to  130  miles,  but  in 
long.  46°  the  Aras  ceasing  to  flow  south,  and  in  long.  47°  beginning 
to  draw  a little  towards  the  north,  while  the  Kur,  which  for  a short 
8j>aco  had  flowed  north  of  e<ist,  in  long.  47°  turns  to  the  south-east, 
the  two  rivers  gradually  draw  together,  till  they  unite  in  long. 
48°  40'.  ITio  course  of  the  Kur  up  to  this  point  is  reckoned  at 
about  750  miles,  and  that  of  the  Aras  at  an  almost  equal  distance.* 
Both  are  considerable  streams,  the  Kur  being  ninety  yards  wide,  and 
from  10  to  20  feet  deep  at  Tiflis,*  and  the  Aras  being  60  yards 
wide  at  Gurgur,^  and  40  as  high  up  as  EaraJuda*  just  below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  ArjMtchai.  Both  have  numerous  tributaries,  the  Kur 
receiving  a number  of  important  streams  from  the  flanks  of  the 
Caucasus,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Araghor,  and  the  united  Alazani 
and  Ion'  rivers,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  also  augmented  by 
various  feeders  from  the  high  ground  separating  its  basin  fi-om 
that. of  the  Aras;  this  latter  river  l>eing  supplied  with  a constant 
succession  of  afiluents'  from  the  mountains  which  close  it  in  on 
both  sides  from  its  rise  to  its  entrance  on  the  plain  of  Moghan  in 
long.  47°  nearly.  In  spring  and  early  summer  these  rivers  both 
swell  enormously,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows:'  hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  bridges  over  them  which  drew  notice  in  Koman 
times,’  a difficulty  attested  apparently  by  the  many  ruins  of  ancient 
bridges  upon  their  course,*  yet  which  is  proved  not  to  bo  insuper- 
able.’ The  unitt“d  Kur  and  Aras  flow  across  the  plain  of  Moghan, 


* See  Col.  Kuphn\t<*»  Fij>odition, 

vol.  i.  p.  10.  .Sonie  rejfani  the  liinftoi-iiU  as 
the  true  vlrcw.  Thin  branch  rises  near  Erze- 
roum,  in  bt,  39®  25',  lung.  41®  20'  (Goo- 
graph.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  44.'i). 

* Chcaney,  pp.  10  .11x1  12.  This  tintimate, 
however,  includes  the  Kseer  windings  ot'  tlie 
tftrt'nm.s. 

* Ibid.  p.l0. 

* Her  Porter's  Travels,  vol,  1.  p.  215. 
Kioneir  Bars  it  wn>  80  yards  wvle  at 

north  of  Tatrt'iz,  wlien  he  crf«sfd  it  in  1810 
(Persian  Ihnpiro,  p.  321). 

* Her  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 

^ Twenty-one  iributAnes  of  the  Aras  are 


emuoemtotl  by  Colonel  Chosney  (Eujthrat. 
Kip.  rol.  i.  pp.  8-10). 

• See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  r»I.  i.  p.  215  • 
Ch»]#*ney,  vol,  i.  p.  10.  The  Kur,  which  in 
the  dry  ««son  averages  93  yanU  at  Tiflis,  in 
the  time  of  the  doods  eipands  to  233  yards. 

® Cf.  Virg.  .41n.  viii.  728,  **  Iiidomitique 
Dnhfe,  et  Mitjuafim  .Araies,"  and 

romiiare  his  imitators  (Chiudian.  Hufiu.  i. 
376;  SidoD.  ApoII.  Paneg.  Auth.  441). 

* 81*0  Ker  Porter*  Travels,  vol.  ii.  j>p.  610, 
641.  kc. 

® Col.  ChwDoy  nk*ntionB  three  britlgw  over 
the  Aras,  one,  that  of  Shah  Abhtw,  iK>rth  of 
Tobrix ; another  at  Kojui  axKl  tlio 
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a distance  of  110  miles,’ to  the  Caspian,  which  the  main  stream 
enters  in  lat.  .19°  .50'. 

The  Seficl-Iiud  drains  the  tract  of  high  ground  immediately  south 
of  the  ba-sin  of  the  Aras : ‘ its  true  source  is  in  the  province  of 
Arddan  or  Kurdistan  Pioper,  in  lat.  35°  4.5',  long.  40°  45'  nearly, 
where  it  is  knowm  as  the  Kizil  Uzen.  It  pnx;ccda  with  a general 
direction  of  N.E.  by  E.  to  the  Ca.sj>ian  Sea,  but  makes  one  enormous 
bend  in  its  course  between  long.  48°  and  49°  15',  nnming  first  N.5V., 
then  N.,  and  then  N.N’.W.  as  far  as  lat.  37°  10'.  Here  it  turns  the 
flank  of  the  great  range  north  of  Zeiijan'  and,  sweeping  round  sud- 
denly, flows  south-east  between  that  iringe  and  the  Huasula  hills  to 
Afenju  in  lat.  30°  40',  long.  49°  15') ; after  which  it  resumes  its 
original  direction,  forces  a way  through  the  ^lassula  chain,  and  lains 
towards  the  N.E.  across  the  low  country  of  Ghilan  to  the  Caspian.  Its 
course  is  reckoned  at  490  miles.  ITre  chief  tributaries  which  it 
receives  are  the  river  of  Zenjan,  the  Miana,  and  the  Shahrud,' 

W'cstwaid  of  the  Caspian,  intervening  between  it  and  the  great 
mountain  chain  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the,  conti- 
nental and  oceanic  rivers,  is  the  separate  basin  of  lake  Urumiyeht 
fed  by  a number  of  streams  flowing  into  it  on  all  sides  but  the 
north,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Aji  Su  or  river  of 
Tabriz,  the  Jaghetu,  and  the  Tatau.  'I'he  Aji  Su  rises  from  Mount 
Sevdaii  (in  lat.  38°  10',  long.'  47°  45’),  in  two  streams,  which  flow 
towanls  the  south-west  a distance  of  some  40  miles,  when  they  unite, 
and  the  river  thus  formed  proceeds  s(jmewhat  north  of  west  for 
60  miles  further,  where  a large  affluent  is  received  from  the  south 
in  about  long.  40°  50'.  The  -4;V  <S'u  shortly  after  this  clianges  its 
course  suddenly,  and  once  more  runs  south  of  west,  passing  through 
the  immense  plain  of  Tabrecz,  and  leaving  that  city  on  its  left  biink 
at  about  five  miles’ distance ; after  which  it  bends  rather  more  to 
the  south,  and  enters  the  lake  of  Unimiyeh  in  the  remarkable  bay 
which  indents-  its  casteiTi  shore,  in  lot.  37°  48’,  long.  45°  40'.  Its 
entire  counse,  exclusive  of  the  lesser  windings,  is  about  180  miles, 
or  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the  Thames  and  Severn.  The  Jaghetu 
and  Tatau  flow  into  lake  Urumiyeh  from  the  sc.uth.  I he  fimner, 
which  is  the  superior  stream,  rises  in  the  puss  of  Aattkhaii,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Zagros,  in  lat.  3.5^’  40',  long.  40°  30'  nearly,  and  has 
a general  course  <.f  N.N.W.  to  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  it  enters  in  lat  37°  13',  long.  45°  52'.  It  receives  one  im- 
jxrrtant  tributary  from  the  east,  the  Saruk  or  river  of  Takhti- 
Sidriman,  the  northern  Ecbatana;  and  has  a course  of  130  or  140 
miles.  The  Tatau  is  a smaller  river  descending  from  the  district  of 


third  at  I/assan  Kaieh  (EuphraU  Exp.  vol. 
i.  p.  II). 

* Oht*noy’i«  Euph.  Exp-  rol-  i.  p.  11. 

* Thf  bokin  of  Lake  L'rumifieh  intervenes 
partially  between  the  basins  of  the  Aras  and 
the  Srrtd  Und.  Two  rive«  principally  fwd 
this  lake,  the  Jat}hct%  which  enters  it  from 
the  s«Mith,  and  the  Aji^  or  river  of  Tabrix, 
whirli  flows  in  from  the  east.  This  latter 

VOL  I. 


stresim  rifles  from  Mount  Serihm;  and  its 
valley,  which  slopes  wwtwaid,  is  interposed 
between  the  Se\td  Jind  and  .4roj  basins,  wbuac 
slant  ia  toward  the  Caspian. 

* Vide  supra,  § 5. 

• See  Col.  Chesney’s  Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i. 
pp.  U>0,  191, and  compare  Ceojfmph.  Joum. 
vol.  iii.  [jort  L p.  11,  and  vol.  x.  port  i. 
p.  94. 
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Sar-dasht.  Its  earlier  course  is  north  along  the  line  of  the  4fith  de- 
gree of  longitude,  which  it  quits  in  lat.  36°  54',  bending  away  to 
the  north-west,  and  leaving  Ix'twcen  its  stream  and  the  Jaghriu  the 
fertile  jilain  of  Migmidah.  It  falls  into  the  lake  at  its  south-eastern 
angle,  and  has  a course  of  80  or  90  miles.' 

Still  further  to  the  west,  and  sepamted  altogether  from  the  great 
region  of  continental  streams  which  we  have  been  considering,  is  a 
small  tract  hung  ver}"  neaily  upon  the  Syrian  coast,  the  waters  of 
which,  equally  with  those  of  Iran  and  of  Central  Asia,  are  land- 
locked. and  fail  of  reaching  the  sea.  This  tract,  which  extends 
from  the  source  of  the  liaraila  (in  lat.  32°  50')  upon  the  north,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  south,  consists  of  the  two  strongly  con- 
trasted vallc3’8  of  the  Barada  and  the  Jordan,  with  the  tributary 
streams  of  those  rivers.  The  Jiarada  rises  from  the  south-eastern 
ibink  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  flows  at  first  nearly  south,  in  a gorge 
parallel  to  the  chain,  but  soon  leaves  the  mountains  and  takes  a 
direction  almost  south-east  throtigh  a broad  and  rich  valky  expand- 
ing gradually  into  a plain,  across  which  it  proceeds  to  run,  seeming 
as  if  it  would  force  its  way  through  the  desert,  and  fall  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Euphrates.  For  this,  however,  its  force  is  in- 
sufficient. It  is  greatly  weakened  ly  being  divided  into  a number 
of  difl'erent  channels  above  Damascus,’  which  are  used  for  irrigation, 
and  fertilise  the  extensive  gardens  around  that  town.  Although 
these  streams  reunite  below  the  town,  and  the  Harada  flows  once 
more  fur  a short  distance  in  a single  stream,  thotigh  moreover  it 
receives  in  this  part  of  its  course  two  considerable  tributaries  from 
the  south-west,  the  Nahr-d-Berde  and  the  Axcaadj,  yet  in  spite  of  all 
it  shortly  after  loses  itself  in  the  extensive  marsh  which,  under  the 
name  of  Bahr-d-Merdj,  spreads  eastward  towards  the  desert,  extending 
from  the  point  wliere  the  Bnrada  enters  it,  a distance  of  nine  miles, 
end  having  an  average  width  of  about  two  miles.’  The  course  of 
the  Harada,  exclusive  of  meanders,  does  not  exceed  40  miles. 

From  the  opposite  side  of  -\nti-Lebanon,  at  a point  nearly 
parallel  with  its  culminating  height,  the  lofty  elevation  of  JeM- 
esh-filieM  or  Hermon,'  rises  the  Jordan  from  a number  of  copious 


7 fi'fopTiph.  .lourn.  Tol.  iii.  art,  l,an<! 
Vf»l.  X.  part  i.  art.  1. 

" Col.  C’hesDoy  enumeratrs  nine  of  these 
(Kuphmt.  flx)ied.  vol.  i.  p.  .^02).  The  river 
tirst  »pliu  into  two  Ktreiiro.s  one  of  which 
<kie:4  nut  furt)»er  aiiUlivide,  but  paaa  in 
n idnpie  channel  along  the  northern  hide  of 
the  city.  This  bran^-h  has  perhaps  a right 
to  be  tim-^ideretl  the  ancient  l*harjwir.  (JSee 
Itenj.imin  of  Tiidela,  aa  quoted  by  Col. 
Chewney.']  'fhe  other  branch,  which  may  he 
legiirded  as  the  Al>aoa,  ia  further  subdivided 
into  eight  channels,  which  either  through 
tlie  dty  or  south  of  it,  and  all  reunite  before 
the  northern  branch  again  joins  the  fouthem. 
For  a gi-aphic  desi^iption  of  the  plain  of 
ItanuuM-iu,  N'T  Maundrell  4 Journey,  pp.  122, 
123  (({uoted  by  I>r.  Stanley  in  his  * Sinai  and 


Palestine,*  p.  4(‘2). 

• Tilts  is  the  aLxtmnt  of  Col.  Chesney,  vol. 
i.  p.  503.  Act»rding  to  Mr.  Porter  ((ieo- 
graph.  Joum.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  43-H)  there  it 
DO  such  stream  at  all  as  tlM 

and  the  Atmmij  Hows,  not  into  the  liarada, 
but  into  a lake  or  marsh  of  iU  own.  Tliit 
traveller  also  stateii  that  in  lieu  of  a single 
lake  there  are  three  dittinct  lokeA,  two  formed 
by  the  Banula,aod  the  other,  as  alxjve  state*!, 
by  the  Axrotulj.  PerhajM  this  change  is 
museit  by  a continuance  of  dry  iMtsons. 

* Mount  Hermon  luis  not,  I l*eliere,  been 
accurately  ntesustired,  but  is  i^culated  at 
alnut  U),(X)0  twt  ^Cbesney,  vol.  i.  p.  393; 
Stanley,  frontLspiecej.  Its  top  ascends  high 
aliove  the  line  uf  perpetuiJ  snow. 
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springs  flowing  chiefly  from  the  main  chain,  wliich  liere  takes  a 
direction  almost  due  south,  but  in  part  also  from  the  western  pro- 
longation of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  which  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Litany, 
runs  on  from  thence  through  I’alestine  and  Iduniaia  to  tjinai.  Of 
these  springs,  one  of  the  principal — “ the  parent  stream  of  the 
valley,”*  as  it  has  been  called — is  the  torrent  of  the  Ilasbeya.  This 
torrent,  -which  rises  in  the  fork  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  where  the  two 
chains  separate,  in  lat.  33°  40',  long.  35°  50'  nearly,  i-uns  at  first 
with  a south-westerly  course  down  a deep  and  rocky  gorge,  but 
gradually  bends  towards  the  south,  and  entering  upon  the  plain  near 
Laish  ( Td-fl-Kadt),  flows  somewhat  east  of  soiith  through  a marshy 
tract  into  the  lake  of  Merom  (now  liohr-el-HuJeK).  Another  stream, 
more  usually  regarded  as  the  true  Jordan,  rises  from  two  copious 
sources— one  at  Dan  or  Laish,  the  other  at  Cmsarea  I’hilippi  or 
Panesis  (now  and,  running  parallel  to  the  Hasbcya  tlirough 

the  flat,  enters  Merom  a little  to  the  oast  of  the  other  feeder.  From 
Merom,  which  is  a mountain  tarn,  seven  miles  long  and  six  broad 
at  its  greatest  width* — the  Jordan  issues  in  a single  stream  and 
begins  that  remarkable  descent  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  rivers.  Lake  Merom  is  50  feet  above,  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
652  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  the  distance  between  the  two 
being  at  the  utmost  10  miles.  Down  the  narrow  and  depressed  cleft 
between  these  lakes  the  river  flows  with  a rapid  current  and  in  a 
narrow  bed,  being  in  fact  little  better  than  a succession  of  rapids.* 
Its  course  here  is  but  slightly  winding,  and  the  fall  cannot  average 
less  than  40  or  50  feet  ])or  mile.*  'i  he  general  direction  is  almost 
duo  south  till  within  a short  distance  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  it 
becomes  south-west  by  south  for  a few  miles  before  the  river  enters 
the  sea.  After  resting  for  a while  in  this  clear  and  deep  basin — an 
irregular  oval,  13  miles  long,  and  towards  the  middle  about  six 
miles  broad' — the  Jordan  again  issues  forth  with  the  same  southern 
direction  along  the  still  lower  depression  which  unites  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  the  descent  of  the  stream  be- 
comes comparatively  gentle,  not  much  exceeding  three  feet  per 


* SUiiley,  p.  386, 

* /\  minute  description  of  these  two  fources 
is  given  bj  Dr.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Piilebtine, 
pp.  386-391). 

* These  are  the  diroen^>ns  given  by  Dr. 
Stanley  (ibid.  p.  382),  Col,  Chesney  says 

**  the  waters  seem  to  have  prettervwl  the 
extent  a»igneil  to  them  by  Josephns — 7 miles 
long,  and  wide  '*  (Kiiphnit.  l-^p.  vol.  i.  p. 
399,  and  note).  Colonel  Wildeubruch  ob- 
serves  that  the  dimeosioDs  depend  on  the 
time  of  ymr,  the  wetness  or  d«yoe«  of  the 
seiison,  &<*.,  and  var}*  ixintinually  ((■(‘ograph. 
Joum.  vol.  XX,  p.  *228). 

* Where  the  river  first  issues  from  the 
lake  it  is  sluggish,  but  alter  passing  Jacob’s 
briilge,  2^  miles  from  the  lake,  it  U sni<l  to 

a sort  of  **  continuous  waterfall  *’ 
(<it\^»aph.  Journ.  1.  s,  c.). 

* The  fall  between  the  two  lakes  is  702 


feet — the  distance,  following  the  curve  of  the 
stream,  between  11  and  12  miles.  As  the 
river  here  ineandeia  very  little,  its  atiual 
course  is  not  likely  to  exceed  14  or  at  mci»t 
16  miles,  'fliis  would  give  an  average  fall  of 
fVuin  *44  to  5U  feet.  Taking  into  ac.'count  the 
fact  that  for  2^  miles  the  fall  is  very  slight 
indeed,  it  would  seem  that  from  Jaix>b's 
bridge  to  tlie  Sea  of  Til«rias  the  rate  must 
considerably  exceed  50  feet.  Mr.  Peterroann 
ciileulatod  it  to  exceed  116  feet  (Geograph. 
Jimrn.  vol.  xviii.  p.  103);  but  he  reganled 
the  Sea  of  TiLeiias  as  more  depris2«<l  than  it 
really  Is,  and  made  no  allow'ance  at  all  for 
meaiwlers. 

? See  Dr.  Stanley’s  work,  p.  362.  Col. 
C1u*sney  makes  Uk*  length  1 2,  and  th«*  greatest 
bieadth  5 miba  (Kuphrut.  llxp.  vol.  i.  p. 
400). 
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mile ; for  though  the  direct  distance  between  the  two  seas  is  less 
than  70  miles,  and  (he  entire  fall  660  feet,  which  would  seem  to 
give  a descent  of  near)}'  10  feet  per  mile,  yet  as  the  course  of  the 
river  throughout  this  portion  of  its  career  is  tortuous  in  the  ex- 
treme,' the  fall  is  really  not  greater  than  above  indicated.  Still  it 
is  sufficient  to  produce  as  m.any  as  twenty-seven  nijiids,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  every  seven  miles.'  Five  miles  below  the  point  where 
the  Jordan  issues  from  the  sea  of  Tilx?rias,  it  receives  an  important 
affiuent  from  the  east,  the  SIterkU-el-MamIhur,  or  ancient  Ilieromax, 
which  drains  a largo  district  Ciist  of  the  main  chain  descending 
from  Anti-Lebanon — the  ancient  Itunea  and  Trachonitis,  the  modem 
Hiiuran.  Again,  about  midway  between  the  two  seas,  another 
affluent  of  almost  equal  size  joins  it,  the  Jahhik,  or  river  of  Zurko, 
which  descends  through  a deep  ravine  from  the  ancient  countrj-  of 
the  Ammonites.  The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  from  the  most 
norlhera  source — that  of  the  Hivihe;ia — to  its  termination  in  tho 
Dead  Sea,  including  the  passage  of  the  two  lakes  through  which  it 
flows,  is,  if  we  include  meanders,  about  270,  if  we  exclude  them, 
alsjut  140  miles.  Its  wudth  in  tho  lower  part  of  its  course  is  from 
60  to  100  feet,  while  its  depth  varies  from  four  to  nine  feet.'  It  is 
calculated  to  pour  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  6,090,000  tons  of  water 
daily.’ 

(ii.)  The  princijml  oceanic  streams  of  Western  Asia  are  tho 
Euj)hratos,  tho  Tigiis,  and  the  Indus.  Tho  general  course  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  has  been  already  given  but  a more  jiarticular 
description  seems  to  be  jiroper  in  this  place. 

The  Euphrates  or  Frat  ri.ses  from  two  chief  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domli*  25  miles  X.E.  of 
Erzoroum,  and  little  more  than  a degi'eo  from  tho  Euxine ; the 
other  on  the  northern  slope  of  -4/a  Ta<fh,  near  the  village  of  Diyadin, 
and  not  far  from  Mount  Ararat.  The  former,  or  northern  Euidirates, 
has  tho  name  /’ra<  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as  the  Kara-sit ; 
the  latter,  or  sontheni  Euphrates,  is  alw.ays  called  the  Murml-ckai, 
but  is  in  reality  tho  main  stream,  and  real  sonico  of  the  river.' 
Doth  branches  flow  at  first  with  a general  direction  of  W.S.\\. 
through  the  wildest  mountain-districts  of  Armenia  towards  the 
Mediteri-ancan,  tho  interval  iK'tween  them  varying  from  50  to  70 
miles,  till  in  long.  .‘19°  the  northei  n branch  inclines  more  to  tho 
south,  while  tho  Murad-chai  runs  north  of  west  to  meet  it,  and  a 
junction  is  formed  near  A'elJjan  Miulen ; after  which  the  augraentod 
streiim  proceeds  by  a tortuous  course  southward  to  /iaiis,  where  tho 
river  finally  gives  up  its  struggle  to  reach  tho  Jlediterrancan,'  and 


• The  70  miloft  of  atfiunl  length  are  in- 
creosetl  bj*  tlie  multitudinous  windingst  to 
2(H)  (lieftgraph.  Journ.  vol.  xvlii.  p. 

Unto;  Stanley,  p.  277).  ® Stanley,  p.  270. 

* Dr.  Stanley  j«iys  the  width  U from  60 
to  lOH,  the  dejith  from  four  to  sir  ftvt. 
Dut  08  tho  river  is  fonUblo  in  very  few 

thin  ie  clearly  too  low  an  estimate. 
Mr.  A.  IVtcrmann  mils  the  nrera^je  wiilth' 
below  the  Sea  of  TiWuu  UO  Iwt,  und  the 


depth  8 or  9 feet  (Oeog;raph.  Journ.  vol. 
xviii.  p.  9.')). 

* (Tlicsney’s  Kiiphrat.  l-jtiied.  vol.  i.  p.  401, 

* Supra,  § 2. 

* See  Hamilton**  Travels,  ml.  i.  p.  178. 

* See  (iet^graph.  Journ.  vol.  vi.  jv»rt  ii.  p. 
204,  vol.  X.  j).  418,  and  compare  Chesney’s 
Kuph.  tirp.  rol.  i.  p.  42. 

* The  least  diwtamx*  of  the  Euphrates  from 
the  Mediternmoau  would  hoem  by  the  umijj 
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turns  eastward,  pursuing  from  this  point  an  almost  uniform  soutli- 
easterly  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Tigris  and  pa.<->cs  into  the  1‘ersian 
(iulf  by  the  !>/iat-€l-Arah  and  the  liah-o-MMr.  The  course  of  the 
Mnrad-rhai  until  its  junction  with  the  Kara-su  is  a little  more  than 
400  miles,  that  of  the  Kara-su  being  270  miles  -J  on  their  union  the 
“ Euphnites  assumes  an  imposing  appearance;”'  it  is  here — I.'ISO 
miles  from  its  mouth — 120  yards  wide  and  very  dee]i;  it  still  flows 
through  a mountainous  country,  receiving  one  or  two  important 
tributaries  from  the  west,’  till  between  the  37th  and  38th  parallels 
it  forces  its  way  through  the  last  and  principal  range  of  Taurus, 
and  enters  upon  a comparatively  low  but  hilly  district  a little 
above  i>umtuat  (Samosata),  whence  it  is  navigable  without  any 
serious  internijition  for  nearly  1200  miles  to  the  sea.'  Tlie  hills 
continue  till  a little  above  KakkaJi,  where  they  recede,  and  the 
Euphrates  enters  on  a flat  countrr’,  through  which  it  meanders  for 
about  80  miles,  when  it  comes  upon  a chain  of  hills  known  as  the 
Siiijar  range,  which  stretches  across  Slesopotamia  from  Mosul  to  this 
point,’  and  hence  traverses  the  AraVuan  desert  to  Palmyra.  Through 
this  barrier  the  river  makes  its  way  in  a very  remarkable  manner, 
flowing  in  a smooth  channel,  2,')0  yards  wide  and  seven  fathoms 
deep,  between  beetle  browed  precipices,  which  rise  from  300  to 
500  feet  alrove  the  water’s  edge.’  Ninety  miles  Imvor  dorvn  the 
Euphrates  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  Khahur,  from  the  north- 
east ; and  270  miles  below  the  confluence  it  leaves  the  last  hills 
and  entera  on  the  alluvial  plain  near  Hit  (the  Is  of  Herodotus).  In 
this  part  of  its  course  it  has  an  average  width  of  350  yards,  and  a 
depth  of  about  18  feet ; but  soon  afterwards  it  throws  otf  a number 
of  important  canals  which  seriously  dimini.sh  its  bulk,  reducing  it 
about  JMmliin  to  a breadth  of  120  yards  with  a depth  of  only  12 
feet.  This  seems  to  bo  its  greatest  diminution,*  as  a little  below 


to  l>e  a>>out  100  miles,  from  Hoyita  in  the 
(lulf  of  Issus  {MeitJenin)  to  a j'ttint  a few 
miles  aliuve  Bit  upon  the  river.  The  dis- 
tance from  liir  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oront4*s, 
which  was  traversal  by  the  Kiiphrates  ei|je- 
dition,  Is  by  tl^  rond  14U,  in  a direct  line 
133  miles  (Cliesney,  vol.  i.  p.  47). 

7 Cbesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  42  wid  43. 

* Ibkl.  p.  44. 

• It  is  one  of  the  ])ect}!iarities  of  the  Eu- 
phrates tluit  it  re<5eives  so  few  tributaries. 
After  the  river  U constitutwl  by  tlie  junction 


of  tJ»  Murad  nntl  Kaiwu,  the  only  allluenta 
of  tile  lea4  imjiortamv  are  the  Chtwoirli  iV»e 
and  the  Tukhnuih  Sn  from  tlie  west,  from 
the  east  the  Bclik  and  the  Kfvtbur  rivers. 

‘ t’lieuiey,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

* Ijiyard'ii  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xi. 
Che-’Oiey,  vol.  i.  pp.  48-9. 

3 Ciiesney.  vo|.  I,  pp.  48-9. 

^ The  grailiial  diminution  in  the  size  ot 
the  Euphrates  will  I*  l»es1  sei»n  fnun  the  sulk- 
joined  table,  omstructed  from  data  fumi-shed 
by  Col.  Chimney 


vidtb 
in  ynrd». 

A«mKc  d»ptb 
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Di-aian 

from  memth. 

Knpliraies,  from  its  Jonctlt'O  w'lUi  the  Khd^xiUT  to  Werdi 

400 
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, , from  H rrth  to  Artak  . . . , 

350 
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.100 
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.150 

16 

636 
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250 

20 

450 

, , from  Felujah  to  JlUlaX 

200 

15 

364 
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160 

— 

3<i2 
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120 

12 

2M 

,,  lil  At  Khulr  ..  ..  .. 

200 

— 

234 

,,  from  ./ll  A’Audr  to  ..  .. 
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20 

no 

,,  fnjta  Sheikk-el-Skuyukh  Ui  Kurnak  ..  .. 

230 

16 
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JmiuIiiii  some  of  tho  canals  reunite  witli  tlie  main  stream,  which  at 
Al  fChmlr  is  again  200  yards  broad,  and  further  on  increases  to  250 
yards,  which  is  its  average  for  the  liundrod  miles  from  Al  Khudr  to 
Kanuth.  At  Kiintah  tho  Eui>hrates  and  Tigris  join,  forming  tho 
Shat-el-Arab,  a tidal  river  above  100  miles  long,  which  receives  also 
the  Kerkhiih,  and  lower  down  the  h'arim  from  the  Zagros  range,  and 
gradually  increases  from  an  average  breadth  of  (iOO  yards  with  a 
depth  of  21  feet  alxivo  Jlusrah,  to  a width  of  1200  yards  and  a depth 
of  30  feet  between  that  town  and  tlie  seaA  Tlio  entire  course  of 
the  Euphrates  is  estimated  at  1780  miles  from  its  more  southern 
source  near  Diyaiiiii  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.‘  Tho 
qtmntity  of  water  dischaiged  by  it  at  Hit  has  been  found  to  Ihj 
72,840  cubic  feet  per  second/ 

'Tlie  Tigris,  like  the  Eu]>hrates,  has  two  principal  sources.  The 
western  is  in  hit.  38°  10',  long.  39°  20',  a little  south  of  lake 
Gojik’  and  a few  miles  only  from  tho  Euphrates  where  it  bursts 
through  tho  outer  barrier  of  Taunts,  and  descends  upon  tho  lower 
country  near  .Seimivut.  'This  strcitm  at  first  Hows  north-east  along 
a deep  valley  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Kizan,  but  after  ninning  al>out 
25  miles  in  this  direction,  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south  and  descends 
by  Argltani  MaiUn  ujvjn  Diarbokr,  receiving  a tributary  on  each  side 
from  tho  mountains,  and  eraeiging  upon  a comjiaratively  ojten 
country  in  lat.  37°  >50',  through  which  it  flows  with  a course  almost 
due  east  to  Osman  Kieiti,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  second  or  eastern 
'Tigris.  Tho  eastern  'Tigris  rises  in  lat.  38°  4o',  h>ng.  40’  15',  from 
tho  side  of  tiro  great  range  of  All  Tagh  ( tho  ancient  X iphates),  and 
runs  S.S.W.  by  Myafarekm  to  Osman  h'ieui,  collecting  on  its  way  tho 
waters  of  a large  number  of  streams  which  de.secnd  from  other 
parts  of  the  same  range.  'The  length  of  tho  JJiarbekr  stream  or 
true  Tigris  u])  to  tho  ]>oint  of  junction  is  somewhat  more  than  150 
miles,  while  that  of  tho  Mynfarehin  stream  falls  short  of  100  miles.’ 
'nie  'Tigris,  a little  below  tho  junction,  and  before  receiving  its  next 
groat  triVmtary,  is  150  yards  wide  and  fitjm  three  to  four  feet 
deep.'  It  continues  to  flow  towards  tho  cast  as  far  as  TU  (in  lat. 
37°  45',  long.  41°  30'),  where  it  receives  another  largo  stream, 
which  is  called  by  some  the  Ea.stoni  'Tigris,'  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  altogether  undeserving  of  the  title.  'This  branch  rises  near  Hilli 
in  northeni  Kurdiiftan  in  lat.  37°  .50',  long.  43°  30',  about  25  miles 
from  Jidamsrik,  on  tho  mountain-road  between  that  place  and  tho 
lake  of  Van.  It  runs  at  first  towards  the  north  east,  but  soon 
sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  then  proceeds  with  a general 
westerly  counie,  nearly  along  tho  line  of  the  2tlth  parallel,  to  .Serf, 
which  it  leaves  a little  upon  the  right;  thence  flowing  south-west 
to  its  junction  with  the  C/tai  (in  lat.  37°  .55',  long.  41°  3.5'), 


' Sw.  Cisisney,  vol.  i.  jip.  SO,  til.  Tlw 
ro.'ent  exjioiitioQ  to  the  Persinn  (iuir  has 
thiiwa  that  great  nlteratioas  tiave  taken 
.L'mv  in  the  omrw  nml  loiindiiigi  of  th.. 
ewer  Kiiphratei  simw  tho  survey  of  Col. 
CheiuH'y.  Such  rlmngis  are  no  doubt  j»r- 
]K)tual.  ‘ .Siv  CliBUH'V.  vol.  i.  p.  to. 

' By  Mr.  Kuiuie,  hw  Chesuwy,  vtd.  i. 


p.  ti'2. 

* Journal  of  (ioograph.  Swiety,  vol,  vi.  p. 
2uft,  and  X.  p.  Jtio. 

* Chronry,  vol.  i.  p.  17, 

‘ Journal  of  tieogmph.  Society,  vol.  viii. 
jwirt  i.  p.  SO. 

* .S«'  Itich’s  KiinlLstan,  vol.  i.  p.  .tfS; 
Layards  Kiuevch  aud  Babylon,  p,  dlti,  Aic, 
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and  fiom  that  point  proceeding  almost  duo  south  to  717.*  Ilio 
course  of  this  stream  is  probably  not  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Diarbekr  brancli  or  Western  Tigris,  and  the  two  rivers  are  said  to 
be  of  nearly  equal  size  at  their  junction.*  From  717  the  Tigris  runs 
southward  for  20  miles  through  a lung,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  emerges  uiion  the  low  but  still  hilly  country 
of  Mesopotamia,  near  Jezireh.  Jlere  it  flows  at  first  in  a S.S.E. 
direction  past  Mosul  (Nineveh)  and  Tikrit  (near  which  the  alluvial 
plain  begins)  to  Baghdad,  thence  proceeding  a little  south  of  east  to 
Kautara,  and  from  Kautara  again  S.S.E.  to  h'uriiali,  where  it  joins  the 
Euphrates.  Along  this  part  of  its  course  it  continues  to  receive  nume- 
rous and  imjwirtant  tributaries  which  flow  into  it  from  the  Zagros 
range,  whereof  the  i)rinci[>al  aie  the  eastern  Khuiur,  the  Greater 
and  Les.ser  Zabs,  and  the  iJiyaUh  or  ancient  Gynde.s.  These  rivers 
ate  all  of  largo  size,  and  by  the  addition  of  their  waters  the  Tigiis 
is  rendered  in  its  lower  course  a stream  of  greater  volume  than  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  narrower,  seldom  excewling  200  yards  in  width, 
but  deei>er  and  far  swifter,  its  mean  velocity  at  Baghdad  being 
between  7 and  8 feet  per  second,  while  that  of  the  Euphrates  at  Hit 
is  but  feet ; and  its  discharge  being  lC-1,100  cubic  feet  of  water 
in  the  same  time,  while  the  discharge  of  the  Euphrates  is  no  more 
than  72,800  feet.*  The  whole  course  of  the  Tigris  is  reckoned  at 
1 lit;  miles.* 

The  tributaries  which  the  Tigris  and  the  Shat-el-Arab  receive 
from  the  Zagros  range  are  aflluents  of  such  importance  as  to  laapiiro 
some  separate  notice.  Besides  minor  streams,  such  as  the  KUahur 
and  the  Adhem,  five  rivers  of  large  volume  flow  from  the  motintain.s 
which  close  in  the  Mesr)potamian  plaiq  upon  the  east,  and  carry 
their  waters  to  join  those  of  the  great  valley-sti earns.  These  are 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Zabs,  the  Hiyaleh,  tire  Kerkbah,  and  the 
Kanin  or  Shuster  river. 

TTie  Upper  or  Great  Zab  (^i7>  Ala)  rises  near  Khouii/eh,  between 
lakes  Van  and  X’rumiyeh,  in  about  lat.  38’’  20',  long.  44°  30'.  Its 
general  direction  is  a very  little  west  of  south,  but  it  serpentines  in 
a remarkable  way,  making  first  one  great  bend  to  the  west  by  ' 
Julauurih  so  as  to  reach  long.  43°  30',  and  then  another  to  the  cast 
nearly  to  Roxcanduz,  where  it  touches  long.  44°  15'.'  It  receives 
two  principal  tributaries,  the  river  of  Roicaiuiuz,  which  flows  in 
from  the  east,  and  the  Ghazir,  which  joins  it  from  the  north-west, 
not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris.*  It  is  fordable  in 


* Col,  ChesneyV  descriptioo  (jtp.  18,  19) 

mtut  here  Iw  by  the  personal 

obwirvations  of  &lr.  Layfu^i,  who  was  tho 
first  to  Irani*  the  course  of  these  nvers  (Niue- 
vfh  and  BubyloD,  pp.  49,  416,  42U, 
422,  &c.). 

* Layanl,  p.  49. 

* See  Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Kxp.  vol. 
i.  p.  62. 

* Ibid.  p.  38. 

* Mr.  Ainsworth  wan  the  first  to  diacoTer 
that  the  Juitvnerik  stream  was  the  real  Zab, 


and  the  Bowandtiz  a comparatively  sm.all 
river  (Ceograph.  Jonm.  vol.  xi.  ]Mirt  i.  p. 
70).  His  statements  are  confirmc<l  by  Mr. 
l.ayard  (Xioevub  and  Babylon,  pp.  372,  381, 
426,  &c.). 

* Mr.  Ain-sworth  s]ieaks  of  a third  great 
afiiueiit,  the  BerxJizatti^  or  **  l.ittle  Zah,*’ 
which  joins  the  Gnwt  Zab  from  the  uorth- 
Dearly  in  latitude  37^  (Get^raph. 
Joum.  vol.  li.  part  i.  p.  47).  But  Mr. 
I.ayanl  omiU  this  river.  (See  the  large  map 
at  the  end  of  bis  * Nineveh  and  Babylon’^. 
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places,*  but  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  is  a deep  stream, 
with  a width  of  20  yards.*  It  is  ■very  swift  and  strong,  and  is  some- 
times called  by  the  .\rabs  “ the  Mad  Kiver.”* 

Hie  Lower  or  Lesser  Zab  (Xaij  Arfal)  has  its  principal  source 
near  lA’fficin'  alxjut  20  miles  soutli  of  lake  Urumij'eh,  in  lat.  36°  40', 
long.  45-*  25'.  It  is  the  only  stream  which,  rising  to  the  east  of  the 
Zagros  range  upon  the  great  plateau  of  Iran,  pierces  this  boundary 
and  finds  its  way  infit  the  Mesopotamian  valley.  The  course  of  the 
Lesser  Zab  is  at  first  south  west,  but  meeting  the  great  range  it 
turns  and  flows  along  it  to  the  soutli-ea-st,  till  finding  a gip  in  lat. 
36°  20',  it  turns  again,  resuming  its  original  direction,  and  forcing 
the  barrier,  receives  numerous  tributaries  on  both  sides  from  the 
valleys  running  parallel  with  the  mountain.s,  and  debouches  upon 
the  plain  in  lat.  36°  8',  long.  44°  30',  not  far  from  the  famous  city 
of  Arbela.'  Its  course  across  the  plain  exceeds  100  miles,  and  its 
width,  whore  it  enters  the  'rigiis,  is  25  feet.’ 

The  Diyaleh  (or  ancient  Gyndes)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  principal  streams,  known  as  the  rivers  Jhiioan  and  Shirican,  of 
which  the  Shiniyiii  is  the  more  important.  This  branch  rises  from 
the  most  easterly  range  of  Zjigros,  in  lat.  34°  45',  long.  47°  40',  and 
flows  at  first  west  and  somewhat  north  of  west,  parallel  with  the 
main  chain,  as  far  as  Mount  Anroman,  whore  it  turns  a little  south 
of  west,  and  being  increased  (like  the  Lesser  Z:ib)  by  trilmtaries 
from  the  longitudinal  valleys,  bursts  through  the  last  mountains  at 
Semiram,  and  flows  S.VV.  by  S.  across  an  open  country  to  its  junction 
with  the  IMwan  river,  and  thence  S.W.  and  S.S.W.  to  the  Tigris.* 
*010  whole  course  of  the  stream  is  about  350  miles.  Its  wiilth  at 
its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
boats,  is  60  yards.' 

The  Kerkhah  (or  ancient  Ghoaspes)  is  formed  by  three  streams 
of  almost  equal  magnitude,  all  of  them  rising  in  the  most  eastern 
portion  of  the  Zagros  range.  'I’ho  central  of  the  three  flows  from 
the  Bouthem  flank  of  Ehamd  (Orontes),  the  mountain  behind  Ha- 
viadan  (the  southcni  Ecliatana),  and  receives  on  the  right,  after  a 
cotirsc  of  about  30  miles,  the  northern  or  Simjur  branch,  and  10 
miles  further  on  the  southern  or  Quran  branch,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Oamaxah.  The  river  thus  formed  flows  westward 
to  llehistun,  after  which  it  bends  to  the  south-west,  and  then  to 
the  south,  receiving  tributaries  on  both  hands,  and  winding  among 
the  mountains  as  far  as  the  ruined  city  of  Huditar.  Here  it  bursts 
through  the  outer  barrier  of  the  great  range,  and  receiving  the 
largo  stream  of  the  Kirrind  from  the  N.W.  flows  S.S.E.  and  S.E. 
along  the  foot  of  the  range  between  it  and  the  Kelir  A'uh,  till  it 
meets  the  stream  of  the  Ahi-Zal,  when  it  finally  leaves  the  hills,  and 
flows  through  the  plain,  pursuing  a S.S.E.  direction  to  the  ruins  of 


* Sffi  Lavaul’s  Ninevuh  anil  Babylon, 
]).  Hi9. 

* Clwanpy,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

* Ibai.  p,  22,  mat* 

* (ifograph.  Journal,  vol.  x.  part  I.  p.  .31. 
’ tar  H.  Uawlinson's  map  to  aorum- 


pany  hli  routo  from  Tabrii  to  (ihilan,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Geop-aph.  Society  (vol.  x. 
part  i.,  op[*«*ile  p.  lyS), 

* Gheeuey,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

• (ieograph.  Joarn.  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  11. 
t ChtMUey,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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Susa,  which  Ho  upon  its  left  hank,  and  thence  running  S.S.W.,  and 
falling  into  the  Shat-ol-Arab,  5 miles  below  Kurnah.'  Its  coiirse  is 
estimated  at  above  500  miles,’  and  its  width  at  some  distance  above 
its  junction  with  the  Atn-Zed  is  from  80  to  100  yards.' 

The  last  and  largest  of  the  Mesopotamian  affluents  is  the  Karun, 
which  is  fonned  of  two  considerable  streams,  the  Uizful  river  and" 
the  Karun  proper,  or  river  of  tihiaUer.  The  Dizfid  branch  rises 
from  two  sources,  nearly  a degree  a]>art,  in  lat.  33°  50'.  Those 
streams  run  respectively  south-east  and  south-west,  a distance  of 
40  miles,  to  their  point  of  junction  near  Jiahrein,  whence  their 
unito4  waters  flow  south  in  a tortuous  course,  which  crosses  and 
recrosses  the  line  of  the  49th  degree  of  longitude,  as  far  as  the  fort 
of  f>iz  in  lat.  32°  25'.  From  this  point  the  river  bends  westward, 
and  passing  Jdzfid,  approaches  to  within  7 or  8 miles  of  the  Kerkhah 
in  the  immediate  vicinitj'  of  Sus  (Susa),  thence  returning  eastward, 
and  almost  touching  the  4t(th  degree  once  more,  where  it  meets  the 
waters  of  the  river  of  Hhmter  at  Bandi  Kir."  The  Shuster  branch 
rises  in  the  Zarduh  Kuh  moinitains  in  lat.  32°,  long.  51°,  almost 
opposite  to  the  river  of  Isfahan.*  From  its  source  it  is  a largo 
stream.  Its  general  direction  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of  west, 
and  this  course  it  pursues  through  the  mountains,  receiving  tribu- 
taries of  importance  from  both  aides,  till,  near  Ahhili,  it  emerges 
from  the  outermost  of  the  Zagros  ranges  and  flows  S.W.  by  S.  to 
Shuster,  where  it  is  artificially  divided  into  two  channels,  which 
pass  east  and  west  of  the  town,  reuniting  below  llandi-Kir,  after 
the  western  branch  has  received  the  waters  of  the  IHzJ'ul  river. 
The  Karun  below  this  point  is  said  to  be  “ a noble  river,  exierdiug  in 
size  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates.”  * It  is  navigable  for  steamers,’  and 
jiursues  a very  winding  course  across  the  plain  for  above  150  miles, 
in  a general  direction  of  S.S.W.,  to  the  Shat-cl-Arab,  which  it 
enters  near  Moluinu-ah  by  an  art  ificial  cut,  thrown  off  at  SaUah,  and 
now  fonning  the  main  channel  of  the  river.*  The  river  formerly 
ran  direct  from  SahlaJi  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  its  ancient  channel 
still  e.vists,  and  is  filled  at  high-water.  It  is  200  yards  broad,'  and 
runs  south-east,  parallel  to  the  two  channels  of  the  Shat-el-Arah  and 
the  Bah-a-Mishir.  The  course  of  the  Karun,  measuring  by  the  Diz- 
fnl  branch,  is  from  its  source  in  the  llakhtiyari  mountains  to  its 
junction  with  the  Shat-el-Arab  about  430  miles.*  Its  course,  mea- 
sured by  the  Shuster  river,  would  fall  short  of  tliis  by  about  100 
miles. 

By  far  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  of  Western  .Asia  is  the  Indus. 
Its  remotest  sources  are  still  insufflciently  explored,  but  they  will 


* The  counne  of  the  Kerkhah  was  cnrefully 
oxj>)orvd  by  Sir  H.  Iiawlia<w>n  in  the  year 

Sec  the  Journal  of  the  Gec^jmphiail 
Society  (vol  jx.  jiart  i.  art.  2).  Cot.  Chesney 
(Kuph.  vol.  i.  pp.  193*5)  adils  nothing 
to  this  ariYMiDt. 

® Chwney,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

* (ut'graph.  Joumal,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  62. 

* See  the  mnp  attOLhetl  to  Sir  H.  Kawlin- 
wn’s  journey,  and  compfu-e  Col.  Chosneys 


summary  (Euphrat.  Exj«etl.  pp.  196-7). 

* (ieogmph.  Joum.  vol.  xvi.  p.  50. 

* Get^raph.  Juurn.  vol.  xvi.  p.  52.  Com- 
jnre  Kiuneirs  Persian  Empire,  p.  293. 

* C^ipt  Selby  ascended  it  to  Shuster.  (See 
bis  Atvuunt  of  the  ascent  in  the  Geogmph. 
Journ.  voi.  xiv.  art.  12.) 

* Cliosney,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

7 Ibid.  p.  199.  * Ibid,  pp.  197-200. 
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pi’obably  bo  found  to  lie  between  the  82nd  and  8;5rd  degrees  of 
longitndo,  and  nearly  in  latitude  31°.*  The  strciuu  may  Ije  regarded 
as  fonucd  by  three  separate  rivers,  the  jSVi/ji/oA  or  northern  Indus, 
whieh  rises  near  the  J)ass  of  h’ara-kunim,  in  lat.  35°  20',  long.  78°, 
the  iifnge  Kluilmp  or  middle  Indus,  whieh  rises  in  Seng  Tut  within 
the  space  above  indicated,  and  the  Tsarap  or  southeni  Indus,  which, 
rises  in  lat.  32°  30',  long.  77°  55',  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  1‘ara- 
hisii,  and  is  the  stream  of  greatest  volume.  'I’he  general  direction 
of  the  river  in  its  earlier  course  is  north-west,  parallel  to  the 
Himalaya  range,  and  in  this  lino  the  main  stream  flows  along  the 
great  elevated  valley  of  Western  Thibet  for  above  700  «nilos, 
receiving  on  its  way  first  the  southern  and  then  the  northein 
branch,  and  never  swerving  until  it  reaches  the  75th  degree  of 
longitude,  up  to  which  point  it  apjiears  as  if  it  would  force  its  way 
into  the  Oxus  (^Jyhun)  valley.  Met,  however,  at  this  jx)int  by  the 
great  longitudinal  range  of  the  Color,'  it  ttirns  suddenly  to  the 
south-west,  and  enters  a transverse  valley,  by  which  it  cuts  through 
the  entire  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  and  issues  from  the  mountains 
upon  the  plain  country  of  the  I’unjab.  Its  course  from  Acho,  where 
it  leaves  Western  'riiil)et,  to  Altock,  where  it  receives  the  river  of 
Kabul,  is  very  imjrerfectly  known  but  it  is  believed  to  pursue, 
with  only  small  w-indings.  a uniform  direction  of  sotith-wost  for 
300  or  350  miles,  first  through  the  high  mountains,  and  then 
through  lower  ranges  of  hills.  From  Attock  its  direction  becomes 
S.S.W.  to  Kola  liiigh'  where  it  bursts  through  the  last  hills—  those 
of  the  Janghern^^e — and  this  couise  it  keeps  till  Dera  Jutniiel  Kknn 
(in  lat.  31°  50').  when  for  two  degrees  it  runs  due  s<iuth  along  the 
line  of  the  71st  meridian,  after  whieh  it  resumes  its  former  bearings, 
and  runs  S.S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  Chenah,  and  then  S.W.  to 
Uailarah.  From  DadaraJt  (in  lat.  27°,  long  08°)  the  coui’se  is  once 
more  south  to  beyond  Sekirau,  between  which  jdace  and  Tatta — 
whore  the  delta  begins— the  stream  bends  two-fifths  of  a degree  to 
the  east,  jiassing  by  Hyderalxid.  and  then  returning  westward,  till 
at  Tatta  it  once  more  roaches  the  liSth  degree  of  longitude.  Five 
miles  below  Tatta,  and  60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  divides  into  two 
great  arms,  which  are  known  as  the  Ihigganr  and  the  Suta  branches. 
These  again  subdivide,  and  the  water  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a 
number  of  shallow  channeLs.  At  tho  time  of  the  inundation,  two 
other  arms  cast  of  the  StUa  branch,  one  of  which  is  thrown  olf 


• For  the  ^«ost  aevount  of  the  ThltjetUn 
Imlus.  aee  (.’apt.  t^tnichey*s  paper  in  the 
2.ini  volume  of  tiie  ( ieukTraphiail  .lounrnt 
(art.  1»  pp.  1-tiU).  Majtjr  Cunnin^hAin,  in 
liift  work  on  Lidiik  (p.  H6),  ph«v»  the  “ true 
liouriv*'  of  the  Induii  m Int.  31^  long. 

8U“  ;io'. 

^ Humlx'ldt  divides  tiie  great  mountain 
dmins  of  (Vntral  A*U  into  “wincidmg 
with  panUleb  of  ktitude”  (the  Altii.  tlie 
Thian-shan,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the  Hima- 
Isjra),  and  those  “ atinciding  nwriy  with 
Uieridiuns"  (the  (ihnuts,  the  ^uleim-iu chain. 


the  P.-imlasa.  the  Bolor,  and  the  Ural).  See 
hia  Aspect*  of  Nature  (vol.  i.  p.  lU,  F.  T.) 

* See  Capt.  H.  Strachey’s  m:ip  in  the 
23txl  vo).  of  the  (jeographiad  JmtncU.  and 
ftompare  Lieut.  Wood’s  iiwmoir  on  the  Indus 
in  the  IhinI  volume  of  Humes's  Cubui,  pp. 
30.5,  et  se«|fj. 

* l>uring  this  ynrt  of  its  course  the  ln*!us 
runs  in  a contrm'tel  lie«i  between  mounUins. 
and  is  nothing  hut  a series  of  rapids  (tieo- 
irraph.  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  532 j Wood’s 
Memoir,  p.  3u7 ). 
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above  Hyderabad,  scn’o  to  convej'  the  Buperfluoits  waters  to  the 
sea  tlmmgh  the  Sir  and  fCi>ree  mouths  ; but  for  nine  months  of  the 
year  the  Indus  flows  in  one  stream  to  Tattn.*  The  entire  course  of 
this  groat  river  has  been  estimated  at  I960  miles;’  but  this  is  pro- 
bably less  than  tlie  real  length,  which  may  be  regarded  as  exceeding 
2000  miles.  The  width  of, the  stream  varies  greatly.  At  Tatta  it 
is  only  700  yanls  across,  but  at  Hyderabad  it  is  830,  while  between 
Srhimii  and  Jlukker  (lat.  27°  40')  it  approaches  to  thrco-(luarters  of  a 
mile,  ami  between  Ilukker  and  Mittun  Kote  it  considerably  exceeds  a 
mile.*  Further  north,  especially  between  Dera  (ihazre  Khan  and 
Kalti  liaijh,  it  seems  to  bo  even  broader.'  Its  depth  below  Jlittun 
Kote  is  never  less  than  1.5  feet*  Along  its  whole  course  from  Kola 
lingh  to  linkker  the  Indus  continually  throws  out  side  streams,  which 
after  a longer  or  a shorter  space  rejoin  the  main  channel.  A little 
below  liakker  it  sends  out  the  last  of  these  on  its  right  bank ; this 
stream  continties  se])arate  for  a degree  and  a half,  and  returns  into 
the  Indus  (after  flowing  through  lake  Manchur)  near  Sehican.  'llio 
river  also  sends  off  on  its  left  biink  several  important  branches 
which  nm  towards  the  sea.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Xarra, 
which  is  parted  from  the  main  stre-am  a little  above  liakker  (in  hit. 
28°),  and  is  lost  in  the  great  sandy  desert  east  of  Hyderabad;  the 
Goomee,  which  leaves  the  Indus  at  ilattaree,  and  flowing  by  Hyder- 
abiul  to  the  south  esist,  is  consumed  in  irrigation  ; and  the  Pinjaree, 
which  branching  off  15  or  20  miles  above  Tatta,  proceeds  due 
south,  and  (like  the  Goomee)  disappears  among  gardens  and  rice- 
grounds.  During  the  inundation  water  flows  dowm  the  old  channels, 
which  in  every  case  may  be  traced  to  the  sea  ; but  excejit  at  this 
time  the  beds  are  diy  for  50  or  100  miles  of  their  lower  course,  and 
the  streams  in  question  cannot  therefore  bo  considered  as  per- 
manent rivers.’  'The  discliaige  of  the  Indus  during  the  wet  season 
reaches  to  the  enormous  amount  of  440,000  cubic  feet  per  second ; 
in  the  diy  season,  however,  it  falls  ns  low  as  40,800  feot.‘ 

Tho  four  rivers  which,  together  with  the  Indus,  have  given  the 
name  of  Punjab  to  tho  tract  between  tlio  great  sandy  desert  and 
tho  mountains  of  Atfghanistiin,  are  the  Jelam  or  Hydaspes,  tho 
Cheiiah  or  Acesines,  the  liaoee  or  Hydraotes  (Jrarata),  and  the  Sutlej* 
or  Hyphasis.  Of  these  the  Sutlej  is  the  principal.  It  rises  from 
tho  sacred  lakes  of  Manasa  and  Jiavanahrada  or  Jiauxm  Rhud*  at  no 


* Geo^ph.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  128.  It 

nuut  not  be  forg*>tten  that  the  gw^mphy  of 
tile  Indus  l)elU  U (Ymtinually  changing.  In 
1837,  Lieut.  Carless  found  the  Biuiqmtr 
branch  cuinpleU’ly  nmd<sl  up.  and  all  the 
water  ptissing  by  the  Ststa  Joum. 

vol.  viii.  p.  328).  It  is  cWr  lliat  the 
Korte  DKiuth  was  at  one  time  the  main 
channel  of  the  river. 

* lly  Mr.  Keith  Johnsoo  (Physiad  Atlas, 

* Hydrology,'  No.  5,  p.  14).  Miij«>r  Cun- 
ninghmu's  estimate  is  1977  milce  (Ladak, 
p.  90). 

* (ieogr.iph.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  pp.  125*35. 

? 1 Imve  not  found  this  stated,  but  in  the 


liest  maps  tho  river  is  noide  brwuler  a little 
below  KHla-biigh,  and  tor  a degree  above 
Zkra  Qkazee  Khan,  than  in  any  other  ]nrt 
of  its  course. 

* (iw^pTiph.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 

* For  this  whole  aoxiunt  see  esperially 
Btirm^’s  Memoir  on  the  Inilus  in  tlie  third 
volume  of  the  Geographicnl  Journal,  and 
Wood’s  Memoir  in  Uumes's  Cabool,  jn».  305, 
et  se»pp 

* WornFs  Memoir,  p.  306. 

2 Called  now  more  wminualy  the  Ghiirra 
(Chesuey,  vol.  i.  p.  370). 

^ The  atliuence  from  these  lakes  is  mni 
not  to  be  jiennanent  (Geograph.  Joum.  voL 
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fTTcat  distance  from  the  sonrcos  of  the  Indus,  and  nins  at  first 
throngh  a remarkable  plain,  120  miles  lonp,  and  in  places  (iO  broad, 
which  is  elevated  more  than  15,000  feet  alx)ve  the  level  of  the  sea.* 
Through  this  plain  it  pursues  a north-west  direction  as  far  as  long. 
78°  40',  where  it  rcct'ives  an  important  branch  from  the  north,  and 
tuming  to  the  south  of  west  finds  its  way  through  the  Himalaya 
range  between  the  32nd  and  31st  parallels,  and  dclxjuches  up<m  the 
plain  (after  jiassing  Simla)  about  half  way  between  that  place  and 
Loodiana.  It  is  a stream  of  large  volume  even  in  its  upper  course,* 
and  where  it  falls  into  the  Cltenab  is  500  yards  in  width.*  It  is 
hero  as  large  as  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Jehtm, 
Chttml),  and  liavee,  but  being  loss  swift  than  that  stream  is  regarded 
as  a tributary,  and  merges  its  name  in  the  appellation  of  Chenab, 
which  is  borne  by  the  united  waters  till  they  join  the  Indus.'  Of 
the  other  streams  the  Chenab  is  the  largest.  It  rises  on  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  32°  45',  long.  77°  25',  and  has  a course 
nearly  S.S.E.  to  its  j\mction  with  the  Sutlej  : it  receives  the  Jelum 
in  lat,  31°  10',*  and  the  Jiavee  in  lat.  30''  40',*  and  is  then  500  yards 
wide  and  12  feet  deep.  After  its  junction  with  the  Sutlej,  tho 
augmented  stream  maintains  at  first  pretty  nearly  the  same  width, 
but  is  deeper,  varj’ing  from  15  to  20  feet.'  Afterwards  it  widens, 
and  where  tho  junction  with  tho  Indus  takes  place  tho  Chenab  is 
the  broader,  though  the  Indus  is  the  stream  of  greater  volume.* 

With  the  three  magnificent  oceanic  rivers  now  described — tho 
Euphrates,  tho  Tigris,  and  the  Indus — there  are  no  others  in  this 
part  of  Asia  that  w'ill  at  all  bear  comparison.  They  stand  sejia- 
ratc  and  apart,  the  great  drains  of  the  elevated  region  which  ex- 
tends from  the  gulf  of  Issue  to  northern  India.  A few,  however, 
among  tho  smaller  streams,  which  have  a marked  geographic  cha- 
racter or  a special  political  importance,  seem  to  require  description 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

The  liion  or  ancient  Thasis  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus,* and  was  in  ancient  times  a river  to  which  peculiar  interest 
attached  from  tho  place  which  it  ix;cupied  in  the  commercial  system 
of  those  days.  It  appears  to  be  ceitain  that  Alo.vander  found  a 
regular  line  of  traffic  between  India  and  Europe  to  pass  from 
Hactra  {Balkh)  down  tho  Oxus  to  tlio  Caspian,  and  thence  up  tho 
Kur  and  across  a small  neck  of  land  to  the  I'hasis,  which  it  followed 
to  the  Euxine.*  It  may  be  conjectured  from  tho  position  occupied 


niii.  p.  39),  If  on  thi*  awovint  we  refuse 
to  consider  them  the  true  source  of  the  river, 
our  choice  will  lie  between  the  Vbuknr 
(tVhite  Hiver),  which  dcsa>nds  from  the 
imuintnins  on  the  south,  imd  the  Ser-Cbu 
ftiold  River),  which  Hows  fmm  the  ridpj 
se|)nniting  Ijetween  the  Upper  Sutlej  and  tiic 
Upl>er  Imius  (ibid,). 

* <;eo(m>ph.  Joum.  vol.  Eti.  pp.  62-3. 

* Ibid.  vol.  jiiii.  p.  44. 

* Had.  vol.  iii.  p.  141. 

' The  name  /hoyoh,  which  Ls  given  in 
our  maj*.  is  unknown  in  the  country  (ibid, 
pp.  141, 142,  and  compare  Wood's  Memoir  in 


Burnes's  Cabool). 

* (leograph.  .lonmal,  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 

® Ibid.  p.  148. 

* Ibid.  p.  141. 

* Wood's  Memoir,  p.  354. 

* .See  1,  2,  and  1U4 ; ii.  103  ; iv.  37.  45, 
86;  &c.  Herodotus  made  the  Phnsis  tho 
boundary  between  lCun»|)e  and  Asia  (iv.  45). 

* ThLs  interesting  tact  rests  on  very  unex- 
ceptionable evidence.  Three  witness**  who 
visited  tluve  diHerent  paiis  of  the  route  be- 
tween the  time  of  .\leiander  and  the  close  of 
the  Mithridatic  wur,  gave  sulsditntinlly  the 
same  account,  namely,  .\ristobulus,  Uie  com- 
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by  Colcliis  in  Grecian  mythic  history,  that  this  route  had  been 
pursued  by  the  mercliants  from  a very  remote  era.  It  continued 
to  bo  followed  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  I’oiupcy.*  The  liion. 
which  thus  served  in  these  times  as  one  of  the  main  arteries  of 
commerce,  rises  from  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Caucasus,  flc^wing 
from  several  head-springs,  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plored, in  the  country  of  the  Ossetes.  Its  general  direction  is  at 
first  a very  little  south  of  west,  but  from  about  Kittaii  it  flows  nearly 
due  south  until  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Zirnuln,  from 
the  east,  when  it  takes  the  direction  of  its  affluent,  and  flows  east 
in  a very  tortuous  course,*  keeping  a little  above  the  line  of  the 
42nd  parallel,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti,  in 
lat.  41“  32',  long.  42“  t>'.  Its  course,  exclusive  of  meanders,  appeals 
to  l>e  about  170  miles. 

The  Orontes,  or  Xahr-el-Ast  (the  “ Hebei  ” stream),  and  the  Litany 
or  river  of  'Pyre,  although  unmentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  is  vejy 
ill  ac(piainted  with  Syria,  are  features  of  too  much  importance  in 
the  geography  of  that  country  —the  thoroughfare  between  Egypt 
and  the  East — to  be  omitted  from  the  present  review.  'I’ho  long 
valley  intervening  between  tlie  two  mountain-chains  which  gird 
the  Syrian  desert  on  the  west,  rises  graduallj'  and  gently  to  a ridge, 
or  col,  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,'  upon  which  stand 
the  ruins  of  Baalbek,  the  city  of  Baal  or  the  Sun,  the  Greek  Helio- 
polis. North  and  south  of  tbis  city,  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  the 
col,  rise  the  two  great  streams  of  Syria.  'Tlie  Litany  springs  from  a 
small  lake  about  six  miles  so>ith-west  of  the  ruins,  and  flows  south- 
wards, or  a little  west  of  south,  along  the  fertile  valley  of  the  lUka 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  giving  out  on  each  side  canals 
for  irrigation,  while  it  receives  a number  of  streamlets  and  rills,  and 
pursuing  with  few  meanders  a course  south-west  by  south  to  the 
narrow  gorge  in  which  the  valley  of  El-Hika  (Coele-iSyria)  ends,  in 
about  33“  27'  north  latitude.  Here  the  Litany  turns  suddenly  to 
the  west,  and  forces  its  way  through  Lebanon  by  a narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous ravine  spanned  by  a bridge  of  one  arch ; after  which  it 
resumes  its  former  direction,  flowing  S.S.W,  for  12  or  13  miles 
before  it  again  bends  westward,  and  passes  with  many  windings 
through  the  low  coast  tract,  falling  into  the  sea  about  five  miles 
north  of  Tyre.*  The  Orontes  has  its  rise  on  the  northem  side  of 


pntiion  of  AlmaDtlor  (ap.  Stral).  xi.  p.  74*2), 
Patroiles,  the  jjovwnor  of  the  Caspian  pro- 
vinces under  Seleucus  Nicator  (Kr.  7).  nmi 
Poinpt'V  the  (irwit.  (Sw  the  which 

Plinjr  ipiotes  from  Varro.  H.  N.  ri.  17.) 
Arisiohulus  was  acquainted  with  Bactria, 
Patniclirs  with  Hyrcnnia  and  the  Caspian, 
Poni|«ey  with  the  countriw  lH?twt*en  the 
Cis|uan  and  the  Kuxine.  The  {xtsitive  men- 
tion of  the  Phasbt  first  oamrs  in  the  wtwmt 
given  of  Pomjwy’s  investigation. 

* Varro,  ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  loc.  cit. 

* 8ee  Strab.  xu  p.  730.  6 ♦a<r»»  *y€<pu- 
peus  inarhy  ical  cfirtKri  v^parhs  y*y6ptP0f 


8i^  rify  (TKoAM^Tijra,  koto^^^i  rpax^s 
Kol  $laios,  k.t.A. 

? Tlio  site  of  BaalU'k  has  been  baio- 
metrically  estimated  at  3H10.  and  again  at 
37  i9,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  «*a.  These 
observatioDs  give  a medium  result  of  3709‘5 
feet.  (See  the  Geogr.  Journ.  vol.  xviii. 
p.  87.) 

* hor  ftirther  p-artienUrs,  see  Chewney’s 
Kuphmt  l-^ped.  vol.  i.  p.  398 ; Stanley’s 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  398-9;  and  Col. 
Wildenbruch's  article  in  the  Oeographiial 
Journal,  vol.  xx.  art.  15,  p.  231. 
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the  elope.  Its  most  remote  source  is  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
distant  about  10  miles  from  Baalbek  in  a north-easterly  direetion. 
This  stream,  called  the  river  of  Leliwh  from  a village  on  its  banks, 
runs  for  about  1.5  miles  towards  the  north,  when  it  meets  the  second 
and  main  source  of  the  Orontes,  which  bursts  out  from  the  foot  of 
Lebanon,*  nearly  in  lat.  .^4'’  22'.  The  united  stream  then  flows  to 
the  northeast,  and  passing  throJigh  the  liahr-fl-Kades — a lake  about 
six  miles  long  and  two  broad — approaches  Hems,  which  it  leaves 
upon  its  right  bank.  From  this  point  the  course  of  the  river  is 
northerly  to  near  Hamah,  where,  in  forcing  its  way  through  a 
mountain-barrier  thrown  across  the  valley,  it  makes  a great  bend  to 
the  east,  and  then  enters  the  rich  pasture  conntrv'  of  Kl-Ghah,  along 
which  it  flows  north-westward  ns  far  as  lat.  .15°  10',  when  the  north- 
ern direction  is  resumed  and  continued  nearly  to  Jisr-Hadid,  in  lat, 
30°  14'.  The  Orontes,  then,  prevented  from  continuing  its  northern 
course  by  the  great  range  of  Amanus,  suddenly  sweeps  round  to  the 
west  through  the  plain  of  Ifmk,  and  after  receiving  from  the  north 
a large  tributary  called  the  Kara-Su,  the  volume  of  whose  water 
exceeds  its  own.  enters  the  broad  valley  of  Antioch,  doubling  back 
here  upon  itself  and  flowing  to  the  south-west.  After  passing 
Antioch  the  river  pursues  a tortuous  course  first  between  steejv  and 
wooded  hills,  and  then  across  the  maritime  plain  with  a fall  of  14.3 
feet  per  mile,  and  with  a laige  volume  of  water,  until  it  finally 
fall.s.into  the  bay  of  Antioch  in  lat.  36°  3'.'  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  Orontes  has  been  compared  to  the  \V3-e.“  Its  length  to  the 
source  of  the  river  of  Lebweh,  exclusive  of  the  lesser  meanders,  is 
above  200  miles. 

8.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  physical  geographj-  of 
these  regions,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  brieflj’  the  question  of 
what  changes  the3'  ina3’  have  undergone  during  the  historical 
peiiod,  or  at  any  rate  between  the  present  time  and  the  age  of 
Henslotus.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  more  elevated 
districts  have  experienced  ati3'  alterations  of  moment;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  some  of  the  lower  countries  changes,  throwing  great 
difticiilticB  in  the  wav  of  the  companitive  geographer,  have  occuiTed, 
and  considerable  difleivnce  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  them.  The  scenes  of  important  ph3’sical  variation  are 
three  chiefl3’,  viz.,  the  vallc3’  of  the  Indus,  the  lower  or  alluvial 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and  the  desert  country  east  of 
the  Caspian. 

(i. ) It  is  with  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  district  that  the  most 
opposite  views  prevail  among  scientific  geographers.  A long  series 


•Col.  Cliesnt'j  says  “ Antl*I.cb*uion ’* 
(Kuphrat,  Kxywi.  vol.  i.  p.  ^^94);  but  I 
lather  I'l-om  the  paip«r  of  his  authority,  Mr. 
bun  klianlt  barker  (Ceoerr.  Jouni.  vol.  vii. 
jKtrt  i.  pp.  that  the  triangular  bfisin 

of  Mrhifii  he  sfienks  as  tlie  pruici|ial  aourte 
is  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  iiki 
Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  **  ctvssituj  tJuf  piain  ’* 


fnnn  the  ftxit  of  Anti-Lebanon  to  the  “ great 
source*’  of  the  Orouliis.  (<h‘ograph.  .lour, 
vol.  xxvj.  p.  53.)  See  the  msjw  of  Syria  in 
tile  Libraty  Atlas  of  the  L'Hctul  Knowledge 
Society  (niiip«  S4  and  85),  where  tiiis  ia  the 
view’  taken. 

* Sv  Chesney,  vol.  L pp.  305-7, 

* Stanley,  p.  4U0. 
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of  writers,*  ending  with  the  illustrions  Baron  Hnraboldt,*  have 
maintained  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  for  several  ages  after- 
wards, the  Caspian  Sea  extended  itself  very  much  further  towards 
the  ea.st  than  at  present,  so  as  to  form  one  body  of  water  with  the 
sea  of  Aral,  and  to  cover  great  portions  of  the  modem  deserts  of 
Khiva  and  Kizil-Konm.  Humboldt  believes  that  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquests,  either  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  evaporation  over  influx,  or  by  diluvial  deposits,  or  pos- 
sibly by  igneous  convulsions,  the  two  seas  were  separated,  the  tract 
of  land  which  now  intervenes  between  them  south  of  the  plateau  of 
Ust-Urt  being  left  dry,  or  thrown  up.  and  the  communication  be- 
tween the  waters  ceasing.  Subsequent  desiccation  is  su])posed  to 
have  still  further  contracted  the  area  of  both  seas,  especially  of  the 
Caspian,  which  has  thereby  sunk  100  feet  l)elow  the  level  of  the 
Aral,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  sinking.  An  indication  of 
the  intermediate  state  of  things,  when  the  separation  of  the  seas  had 
taken  ])lace,  but  a portion  of  the  channel  which  had  connected 
them  was  still  left,  in  the  shape  of  a deep  gulf  mnning  into  the  land 
eastward  from  the  Caspian  between  the  OOth  and  43rd  parallels,  is 
thought  to  be  found  both  in  the  Sinus  Scythicus  of  Mela,*  and  also  in 
the  accounts  of  travellers  in  the  16th  century.'  But  the  best  geo- 
logists are  opposed  to  this  thoorj’,  which  is  certainly  devoid  of  any 
sufficient  historic  basis.'  Murchison,  while  he  grants  the  fact  of  an 
original  connexion  not  only  betw’een  the  Caspian  and  the  .\ral,  but 
also  lietween  those  inland  waters  and  the  existing  Sea  of  Azof  and 
Euxino,  regards  the  geological  phenomena  as  indicating  a different 
order  of  events  from  that  suggested  by  Humboldt,  and  .assigns  the 
whole  series  of  changes  by  which  the  existing  geography  was  pro- 
duced to  a period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man.*  According  to 


* As  Pallas  (Vopg«*  Mf^ridionaiu,  vol.  ii. 
p.  638,  Freoch  Tr.);  Dc  Lamalle  ((icogra- 

JiliHt  Phy:»ique  de  la  Mcr  Noire,  ch.  27); 
Cephalides  (l)e  Historiii  Caspii  Maris,  pp. 
158,  ct  Bv«{q.) ; BreJow  ((leogmphm?  et  Tra- 
nologiA  Herodot,  Sp€c.  p.  xxriii.);  and  KLip- 
roth  (quoted  by  Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  250-259). 

* See  his  Asic  Centmle,vol.  ii.pp.296,297. 
* 1)«?  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  5. 

* Set*  Humboldt,  Aste  OntnUe,  voi.ii.  p. 
274. 

^ It  is  true  that  the  ancient  writers  npjieitr 
generally  ignorant  of  the  sttpanite  existence  of 
the  Sen  of  Aral,  and  make  the  Jaxartes 
(6'vAtm)  fall  into  the  Oispiao.  no  lees  than  the 
Ozus  {Jyhun).  (See  Krato^th.  ap.  Strub.  xi. 
p.  739 ; Strab.  xi.  p.  743 ; Arrian.  Kxj».  Alex, 
iii.  30;  Pnin.  Mel.  iii.  5;  Pt«lem.  vi,  14.) 
Ptolemy  also  seems  certainly  to  liave  regarded 
the  len^h  of  the  Caspian  as  from  east  to  w'est, 
which  it  would  be  if  it  included  the  Aral. 
(.See  Fustath.  ad  l>ionys.  Perieg.  718.)  But 
these  testimonies  are  of  nogmit  weight  sin<« 
they  do  not  proceed  from  actual  o(«er>*atioD, 
but  from  the  reports  of  ignorant  natives,  al- 


ways a most  insecure  basis  for  geography. 
They  may  all  Is*  traced  to  incorrect  informa- 
tion obtained  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, during  the  hurried  marches  and  coun- 
tenmri'hes  which  he  made  in  the  Transoxi- 
anian  provinces.  It  was  then,  apjureotly, 
that  the  idea  artjse  of  the  Caspian  uommunl- 
aiting  by  a lung  strait  with  the  Northern 
(Xean,  another  proof  of  how  little  the  (J  reeks 
rmlly  knew  of  the  country.  Against  the 
evidence  of  the  Alexandrine  writers  may  be 
set,  1 . the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  to  the 
pi-oportionate  length  and  brendth  of  the  (iis- 
)»ian  (i.  203,  and  see  note  * ad  loc.),  which 
corresponds  with  its  present  shnjte;  2.  his 
mention  of  the  swamps  into  which  the  Mns- 
sagetic  Araxes  fell  by  several  mouths  (i.  202), 
whi'  h seems  a referemo  to  the  Aral  (cf.  Hum- 
bolilt's  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  269);  and, 
.3.  the  notiie  in  Ptolemy  of  a PaUu  Ojriftna 
{XlfiPTI  (leograph.  vi.  12).  repre- 

seiitcil  as  formed  by  a tributary  stream,  but 
which  from  its  nante  should  indicate  a lake 
iiUo  wAicA  Me  Oxus  fell. 

* tSee  the  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  pp. 
Ixxiii.-iv, 
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him  there  was  once  a shallow  mediterranean  sea  of  brackish  water, 
separated  entirely  from  the  existiiig  McditeiTancan,  and  extending 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  branch  from  the  Rolor  upon  the 
east  to  the  European  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  upon  the  west.  From 
the  bed  of  this  sea  was  first  thrown  up  towards  the  east  a tract  of 
land  including  the  plateau  of  Ust-Urt’  by  which  the  separation  of 
the  Aral  and  the  Caspian  w'as  ofiected.  Subseqiiently,  another  ele- 
vation of  surface  took  place  towards  the  west,  the  tract  north  of  the 
Cauciisus  being  raised  by  volcanic  agency,  and  the  Caspian  thereby 
separated  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  All  this  was 
done  in  the  jicriod  which  geologists  call  tertimy — the  Latest  of  the 
geological  times,  but  one  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
history.  In  default  of  any  clear  historical  data  on  which  to  rest  the 
late  occurrence  of  the  changes,  whereby  the  Casjrian  and  Aral  took 
their  juesent  forms,  it  seems  best  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  geo- 
logy, and  to  regard  the  separation  as  having  been  effected  in  ante- 
historic  times.  It  is  still  a que.stion,  however,  whether  desiccation 
has  not  continued  subsequently,  and  indeed  whether  it  is  not  still 
proceeding.'  LIumljoldt  has  shown  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that,  so  late  as  the  l6th  century,  a deep  bay  indented  the  Ciistern 
shore  of  the  Caspian,*  whereof  the  existing  gulf  of  Kali  Derya  is  a 
remnant,  and  sees  in  this  bay  the  Sinus  Sythiciis  of  Mela.  His  view 
here  apjiears  to  have  a historic  foundation,  and  may  therefore  be 
accepted  though  we  disbelieve  the  thimry  of  which  in  his  system  it 
forms  a part.  But  if  desiccation  has  taken  place  on  one  side  of  the 
Casjiian  .Sea,  it  must  have  proceeded  equally,  though  perhaps  not 
with  such  ]iali)able  effects,  in  every  other  part.  Wo  may  theieforo 
conclude  that  the  Caspian  is  now  somewhat  smaller  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus;  that  the  rich  flata  of  (ihilan  and  Mazen- 
deran,  ns  well  as  the  8tepj)cs  of  A.strakan,  and  tho  deserts  of  Kha- 
re.sm  and  Khiva,  have  advanced,  and  that,  in  particular,  on  tho 
east  coast  a gulf  has  almost  disa]i])eared  which  in  his  day  occupied 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tho  Khiva  salt-tract. 

Important  changes  seem  also  to  have  tiiken  place  on  this  side  of 
tlie  Ca.sjiian  in  the  courses  of  the  princi))al  rivers.  The  Jyhun  or 
Oxns,  which  at  the  present  time  pours  the  whole  of  its  waters  into 
the  sea  of  .Aral,  may  probably,  when  Herodotus  w'rote,  have  flowed 
entirely  into  the  Caspian.  Not  only  is  this  the  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  ancient  writers,’  but  they  add  a coiToborativo  circum.stanco 
of  great  weight,  which  at  least  proves  that  tho  Oxns  communicjited 
with  that  sea  ; namely,  that  the  regular  course  of  the  trade  between 
India  and  Europe  was  through  Bactra  (HalUt),  down  the  Oxm  into 


• Portioim  of  this  are  700  fwt  nliove  • 

the  level  of  the  Ca^tpian  ((J«^aph.  Jouru. 

I.  8.  r.), 

^ Thi’Seaof  Aral,  it  must  lie  rememlionxl, 
is  nearly  on  a level  with  the  Huzine,  while  the 
Caspian  is  above  100  feet  below  it.  This 
certainly  looks  like  desiccation.  M . Hommaire 
de  Hell  l»elicv«l  that  the  process  w;a  going  on 
mpitily.  the  address  ofSir  K.  Murrhison 
in  th«  Juarual  of  tho  Owginphical 


vol.  xiv.  p.  hxii.) 

* Asie  Centrale.  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

* As  of  .Aristobnlus,  the  (xunprvnion  of 
Alexantler  (np.  Stmh.  xi.  p.  74  J;.  of  4>ati»- 
sthem^  (ibid.  j».  7.'h>),  of  Stmlw  (ibkl.  p.  74.‘l), 
of  JMiny  (H.  N.  vi.  17),  of  Arrian  (Enird. 
Alex.  iii.  29),  of  IHonysina  I*erit^ot«a(l.  74H), 
of  Moll  fl)p  .sit.  Orb.  iii.  5),  oibI  of  PtoleJiij 
((iwigraph.  vi.  14). 
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the  Cai/han,  and  thenco  by  the  Kur  (Cyrus)  and  liion  (Pliasis)  to  the 
Euxine.*  TTio  early  Arabian  geographers,  however,  wlio  were 
natives  of  this  region,  speak  of  the  Oxus  as  in  their  day  falling  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral ; and  tliis  course  it  appears  to  have  followed  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  loth  centurj’,  when  the  Aral  channel  was 
choked  up,  and  the  stream  once  more  flowed  into  the  ('asj)ian.  An 
Arabian  author  writing  at  Herat  a.d.  14.38,  observes — *•  It  is  re- 
corded in  all  the  ancient  books  that  from  that  point  (the  frontieis  of 
Kharezm)  the  river  Jyhun  flows  on  and  disembogues  into  the  Sea  of 
Kharezm  (the  Aral  lake)  ; but  at  tlie  present  day  the  passage  into 
the  sea  has  been  choked  up,  and  the  river  has  made  for  itself  a fiesh 
channel,  which  conducts  it  into  the  Deria-i-Khizr  (the  Caspian  Sea).”  * 
A century  later  the  traveller  .Jenkinson  found  the  water  ]iassing  by 
the  Aral  channel.*  It  appears  that  the  Oxus  had  previously  for 
some  considerable  time  bifurcatetl  near  Khiva,  and  had  divided 
its  waters  between  the  two  seas,  but  after  a while  the  western  chan- 
nel had  dried  up,  and  that  condition  of  the  river  was  produced 
which  continues  to  the  present  day.'  Traces  of  the  channel  by 
which  water  was  formerly  conveyed  to  the  Caspian  still  remain  ; * 
they  show  that  the  general  course  of  the  stream  from  tlio  jx)int 
where  it  left  the  present  river  was  south-east,  and  that  it  flowed 
towards  the  gulf  of  Kaii  Derya.  The  i>yhun  or  Jaxartes  is  also  liable 
to  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  course  from  the  point  where  it  enters 
upon  the  plain,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  remains  of  ancient  river- 
channels  in  the  desert  of  Knil-Koum.‘  It  can  scarcely,  however,  at 
any  time  have  reached  the  Caspian,  unless  through  the  Oxus,  into 
which  it  may  perhaps  have  once  sent  a branch.  This  is  possibly 
the  origin  of  that  confusion  between  the  two  streams,  which  is 
ohservable  in  Herodotus.' 

(ii.)  The  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its  afiluents  is  liable  to  per- 
petual change  from  the  vast  diluvial  deposits  which  the  various 
streams  bring  down,  whereby  the  level  of  the  plain  is  being  con- 
tinually varied,  and  the  rivers  are  thrown  into  fresh  courses. 
Those  changes  are  most  frequent  and  most  striking  in  the  two  ends 
of  the  valley,  the  Punjab  and  the  delta  or  district  of  Hyderabad. 
In  the  Punjab  the  channels  of  the  five  great  streams  experience 
perpetual  small  alterations,  which  in  a long  term  of  yeans  would 
remodel  all  the  features  of  the  country  while  occasionally  it 
would  • seem  that  groat  changes  have  suddenly  occurred,  rivers 
having  deserted  altogether  their  former  beds,  and  taken  entirely 
new  directions.  This  is  most  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Becas,  a 
tributary  of  the  ^iutlej,  whose  ancient  channel  may  be  traced  from 
the  vicinity  of  Ilurrekee  to  a point  a few  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Chenab,  running  at  an  average  distance  of  20  or  25  miles 

* Compare  Strab.  xi.  p.  742  with  Plin.  H. 

N.  vi.  17  ; and  see  alxive,  note  pajjje  4b0. 

* This  passa^  is  taken  from  a valuable 
Arabic  MS.  in  the  pnat«eiuion  of  Sir  11.  Raw- 
linaon.  The  fact  recorded  haa  been  hitherto 
unknown. 

* See  Jenkinson's  Travels  qiiototi  bj  Hum« 
buldt  in  his  Asie  Centrale  (vol.  ii.  pp.  228, 

229). 

VOL.  I. 


’ Asie  Centrale.  u.  pp.  296,  297. 

* See  Meyendorfs  Voyage  h Bokhara,  pp. 
2:VJ-4l. 

® Ibid.  pp.  61-G4,  &o. 

^ .Sec  note  • on  Book  i.  ch.  202. 

* See  Oeograph.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  5^0, 
where  it  is  noU'd  that  I.irut.  Wood  nscribeH 
to  this  cause  the  disap^ieai'iuuv  of  the  altars  o( 
Alexander  (Arrian.  Lxp.  Alex.  v.  29). 
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north  of  the  present  channel  of  the  Sutlej.*  The  Indus  itself  also, 
in  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  had  once  a position  40  or  50  miles 
more  to  the  east  than  at  present,  skirting  what  is  now  the  Great 
iSandy  Desert.*  Towards  the  south  still  more  violent  and  eiten- 
sive  changes  seem  to  have  taken  place.  The  Indus  brings  down 
annually  to  the  sea  more  than  10,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  mud.’ 
This  enormous  mass,  which  descends  chiefly  in  the  flood-time,  is 
precipitated  about  the  mouths  of  the  stream,  and  tends  to  pn>duco 
the  most  extraordinary  changes.  The  apex  of  the  delta  shifts, 
former  principal  channels  are  silted  up,  minor  channels  become  the 
main  ones,  or  entirely  new  channels,  often  crossing  the  old  courses, 
are  formed  ; ships  are  embedded,  villages  ^Vashed  away,  and  all  the 
former  features  of  the  country  obliterated.*  Amid  these  fluctua- 
tions may  bo  traced  a general  tendency  towards  a contraction  of 
the  delta,  and  a descent  of  its  apex,  the  consequence  probably  of 
that  gradual  elevation  of  the  soil  which  an  annual  inundation  can- 
not fail  to  effect 

(iii.)  In  the  Mesopotamian  valley  the  important  changes  are 
confined  to  the  lower  or  alluvial  portion  of  the  plain,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  commencing  a little  below  the  35th  parallel.^  From 
Tekrit  to  the  sea,  a distance  of  above  400  miles,  the  whole  country 
is  without  a hill ; and  throughout  this  flat  the  river-courses  have 
been  subject  to  frequent  variations,  partly  natural,  partly  caused 
by  the  numerous  artificial  cuttings  made  at  various  times  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  appears  that  anciently  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Kanin,  all  emptied  themselves  into  the  Per- 
sian gulf  by  distinct  channels."  The  three  great  streams  have 
now  converged,  perhaps  through  the  growth  of  the  alluvium,*  which 
must  have  filled  up  to  a considerable  extent  the  inner  recess 
of  the  original  Persian  gulf,  or  possibly  by  mere  alterations  of 
course,  artificial  or  natural.'*  The  Euphrates  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  lost  in  marshes,  or  consumed  in  irrigation,  and  to  have 
obtained  no  outlet  to  the  sea.'  It  also  divided  itself  anciently  into 
a number  of  branches  which  ran  across  to  the  Tigris,'  or  reunited 


’ Chesnry,  Eiiph.  Eip.  vol  ii,  p.  370. 

* The  ftimmwrify  of  HrnKinitmthml,  where 
exoavulions  have  been  recently  made,  i«  si- 
tuAted  on  the  oM  river  course. 

* ^oe  (leogr.  Journ.  vol.  viil.  p.  3.*^.  The 
ex.ii  t estimate  10  503,587.000  cubic  feel. 

• Chosney,  vol.  ii.  pp.  373,  374,  and 
com{Hire  (ieogiaph.  JouruaJ,  vol.  viii.  p.  348, 
and  vu).  X.  p.  5.10. 

^ The  Kuphiat«  enters  u|ion  the  alluvium 
a little  bt*luw  Hit,  in  Inlitude  40'  (Ch»- 
iiey,  vol.  i.  p.  54) ; but  the  Ti^is  comes  uj.K>n 
it  cadier,  vix.  at  Tekrit  (I.ayard*s  Nineveh 
and  habylon,  p.  240  and  p.  400),  in  Ui. 
:>4'J  35'. 

• Kor  the  separation  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 

)>hrates  com|iaje  Herud.  i.  185,  vi.  20 ; Strab. 
xi.  pp.  Plio.  H.  N.  %'i.  27.  For  the 

distinct  chaiUiel  of  tlie  (Eiibeus)  to  the 

sea,  «M«e  Arrian  (Kxpotl.  Alex.  vii.  7), 


* See  a paper  by  Sir  H.  Hawlinson  in  the 
Journal  of  the  (leogruph.  Society,  vol.  xxvii. 
pp.  186,  ci  seqq. 

The  channel  by  which  the  Kanm  now 
flows  into  the  is  artificial  (so* 

prn,  p.  457);  bat  the  channel  by  which  the 
Euphrates  joins  the  I'igris  seems  to  be  a na* 
turnl  one. 

* Compare  Arrian  (Exjiod.  Alex.  vii.  7, 

O0TWV  4s  od  vo\b  Sdwp  d Ev^pdrnt  re* 
\9vrwy^  Kal  4t  rovro,  oflrwi 

awoiraveTui).  and  Pliny,  describiug  tlie  state 
of  things  in  his  uw'o  day  (vi.  27,  **««d  lougo 
tempore  Euphratem  pneilusere  Orcheni,  et 
airol;e  agrue  rigantes,  nee  nisi  per  Tigrtn  de- 
fertur  in  mare  ” ). 

* Arrian  (1.  s.  c.),  Struh.  xv.  p.  1033,  &c. 
Some  of  these  channels  were  artilicial  otliera 
imtiiral.  Of  the  former  kind  were,  1.  the 
oiigiuAl  royal  river,"  the  Ar  JIaicAa  of 
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with  the  main  stream,'  most  of  which  are  now  dry.  The  Tigris, 
which  flows  at  a lower  level,  and  in  a deeper  bed,'  has  probably 
varied  less  in  its  course,  but  the  tributaries  which  reach  the  Tigris 
from  Mount  Zagros  have  undergone  many  and  great  changes,'  through 
causes  analogous  to  those  which  have  aflected  the  Euphrates.  The 
comparative  geography  of  Lower  Mesojiotamia,  in  consequence  of 
the  variations  in  the  streams,  is  rendered  one  of  the  most  intricate 
and  difficult  subjects  which  cun  engage  the  attention  of  the  scholar. 

9.  The  political  geography  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times  treated 
by  Herodotus,  conforms  itself  in  a great  measure  to  the  ph3’sical 
features  of  the  region.  The  great  fertile  tract  at  the  foot  of  the 
Zagros  range,  abundantly  watered  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  rivers  descending  from  Zagros,  and  enclose<l  b^'  the  Arabian 
and  Sv’iian  deserts  upon  the  west,  the  Armenian  mountains  upon 
the  north,  and  Zagros  ujton  the  east,  was  divided  from  very  ancient 
times  into  three  principal  countries,  all  nearh’  equally  favoured 
b}’  nature,  and  each  in  its  turn  the  seat  of  a powerful  monarchy: 
— Assyria,  Susiana,  and  Babylonia.  The  highlands  overlooking 
this  region  upon  the  east  and  north,  being  occupied  by  three  prin- 
cipal races,  were  likewise  regarded  as  forming  three  great  countries  : 
— Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia.  West  of  the  Mesoiiotamian  plain, 
intervening  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean,  were,  first,  a portion 
of  Arabia,  and  then  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine.  Further  off, 
both  on  the  north  and  on  the  cast,  were  numerous  potty  tribes,  the 
exact  position  of  which  it  is  often  not  easy'  to  fix,  and  concerning 
which  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  details  in  the  present  essay. 
They  will  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  inquire 


Berosuti  (Armacnla  of  Abydeuus,  Fra.  8 and 
9 ; Annaiehar  of  Pliny,  U.  N.  vi.  20 ; 
kiK^i  of  Polybius,  v.  51 ; Narmacha 

of  Isidore^  which  left,  the  Kuphratca  at  /Vri- 
Sitbt/r  or  Anbar,  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
modern  SaAiatriygh  canal,  pajviug  by  Akk^r- 
kuf^  the  Arderiocaof  Herudotua  (i.  185),  and 
entering  the  Tigru  below  Baghdad ; 2.  the 
Siihr  Malcha  of  the  Aiabs,  which  branched 
from  the  river  at  Ritlhitaniych^  and  rati  arroos 
to  the  site  of  iSeleucia;  and,  8.  the  Sahr 
Kntlta,  which,  starting  from  the  Kuphratea 
atout  12  milea  above  MosaV)  (the  ancient 
SipjtAra),  (MU8ed  through  Kutha,  and  fell  into 
the  Tigris  20  miles  lielow  Seleiiria.  Ot'  the 
latter  kind  wai  the  itream  (ailed  by  Ptolemy 
Ma-arses.  which  branched  from  the  main  river 
above  Babylon,  and  mu  m:\ms  to  Apsimesi 
(now  mil/eh)  on  the  Tigris  which  city 
it  divided  into  two  portions.  This  branch 
may  be  distinctly  tme^,  passing  north  of  the 
great  mound  of  Babylon,  and  drrling  ronud 
the  walb  of  the  inner  enceinte ; it  tuns  to- 
Vards  Hytiutr.  and  is  the  Zab  of  the  gengm* 
phera.  and  the  modem  A'lV  canal.  Various 
oilier  Qiitunil  branches  left  the  Kuphrates 
towards  the  west  or  right.  To  exhaust  the 
siibj(\t  of  the  compatative  hydrography  of  this 
distiict  would  require  a separate  essay  of 


considerable  length. — [H.C.  R.] 

* 'rhree  such  streams  were  thrown  off  to 
the  1 ight  between  a point  a little  above  Moaaib 
and  ItabyloQ,  which  all  entered  the  great 
lairsbes  (Sen  of  Xeffjcf),  whoiue  the  water 
tlowcd  in  part  to  the  sna,  in  part  back  to  the 
Kupbratra  by  a chaitnel  which  entered  it  near 

[H.  C.  R.] 

* The  desc'riptioQ  of  Arrian  is  very  exact 
6 /iir  Tiyprfs  vo\0  t#  rmrcirdrepor 

TOO  5iwpuxdr  re  woAAAs  ^ir 

rov  Eit^pdrov  4s  avrbr  Sexerai,  irol  iroA- 
Aovr  &AAour  storapovs  vapa\a$oi¥,  aol 
4k  atr{7)0«ls,  4<r$d\Xst  4s  T\6v 

ro¥  rh¥  ITfp<ruri»'  p4yas  rt  «ral 
diajSoT^X  fsTC  4wi  T^iv  4kBoK^¥,  koBSti  oif 
itaTa¥a\iffK*rai  ainov  oOB4¥  4s  rd}r 
*E<rri  ykp  ^frewporepa  k 7^  to5 

DSarof  . . . . ‘O  Einppdrrfs  ^rrewpdr 
rt  ^<1,  ireU  <<Tox*^Ai7r  watfraxov  vp  *yp.  «ral 
Sidpvx^s  Tc  toAAoI  dv*  atrroO  Tevolptcrcu, 
tt.  T.  A.  (vii.  7). 

* The  (’honsjiesfAVrAAaA)  bifurcated  above 
Susa:  the  right  arm  kept  the  name  of  Cbo- 
asp(.«,  and  fell  into  the  Chalda'an  lake  or  great 
swHtnp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  lat. 
31'^  to  32^  ; the  left  arm  was  colled  the 
Kiibrus  and  Hewing  to  tlie  south-east  joiued 
the  A'urim  (Pashigrisj  at  AAic«u. — 
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into  the  extent  of  the  Porrian  empire  under  Darius  and  Xerxes  ; 
at  present  we  are  concerned  only  with  ^Icsopotamia  and  the  regions 
immediately  adjacent 

In  treating  of  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  countries  above 
mentioned,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  be  very  exact  and  precise, 
since  the  boundaries  them-selves  wore  to  some  extent  fluctuating, 
and  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had  of  them  wjis  scanty  and 
far  from  accumte.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  in  a very 
general  way  the  relative  jx>sition  of  the  several  countries  with 
respect  to  one  another, — to  mark  their  natural  or  usual  limits, — 
and  to  give  some  account  of  the  districts  into  which  tliey  were 
occasionally  divided. 

(i.)  Of  the  three  great  countries  which  occupied  the  MesojK)- 
tamian  plain,  Assyria  was  the  northernmost.  It  commenced  imme- 
diately below  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  extended,  chiefly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  neighbiurhood  of  Baghdad.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  oast  by  Media,  on 
the  south  by  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  on  the  west  by  the  tract 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Mesopotamia  Proper.*  This  name  was, 
applied  to  the  region  lying  directly  south  of  Taurus  in  the  remark- 
able bend  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  where  its  distance  from  tho 
Tigris  is  the  greatest  It  may  be  considered  to  have  extended  as 
far  us  the  land  wjis  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  its  affluents,  the 
Tigris  waters  being  reckoned  to  Assyria.’  According  to  this  view 
of  the  natural  limits  of  Assyria,  it  would  have  been  comprised  be- 
tween latitude  37°  30'  and  33°  30',  and  between  longitude  42°  and  4.5°. 
It  was  thus  about  280  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  rather 
more  than  1 50  broad  from  east  to  west : it  may  have  contained 
about  35,000  square  miles,  which  would  make  its  size  a little 
exceed  that  of  Ireland  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Aasyria  was  divided  into  a number  of  districts,  called  generally 
after  important  towns,  as  ( 'alacine,  or  tho  district  of  < 'alah.  Arbo- 
litis,  or  the  district  of  Arbela,  Hittacene,  or  the  district  of  isittace, 
&c.‘  But  tho  most  celebrated  district  of  all  was  Adiabenc,  not 
called  from  a town,  btit  probably  from  tho  Zab  rivers,'  Ixjtween 
which  it  lay.  This  tract  was  the  richest  and  most  fertile  portion 
of  Assyria ; and  its  pre-eminence  wa-s  such  that  the  name.  Adia- 
hene,  was  sometimes  taken  to  signify  the  entire  country,  a use 


• Mpfuipotanihi  Pn)j»»*r  is  my  ♦lij‘tm<’tly 
i*y  Ptolemy  ((Jeu^raph.  r.  18).  He 
ref^ards  it  os  l)ound(.*ii  on  the  uorth  hy  tiie 
chain  of  Taurus,  on  the  west  by  the  Eu- 
pbrat<«.  on  the  east  hy  the  Tigr  is,  and  on  the 
south  by  Uie  Euphrates  and  Ikihylonia. 
Str&bu's  view  appears  in  l«  ttiinilar,  hut  it  is 
far  lestt  dlstinf  tly  eipresM-d  (x\i.  p.  1059). 
It  is  renmrkable  that  neither  Hero>.iotus  nor 
Xroophon  use  the  wtird.  Xenophon  estenda 
Syria  iM.’russ  tlu*  Euphrates  (Anab,  i.  iv.  19). 
Pulybiua  ami  Pliny  give  a very  wide  s<‘nse  to 
tin*  tenn  Mu^iputimia. 

Some  authorities  bound  Assyria  by  the 
Tigris  (Ptedem.  (jeogr.  vi.  1 j Ariiiuu.  Exp. 


Aba.  iii.  7);  but  the  thoroughly  Assyrian 
ruins  at  Kiieh-Sher.jhiitf  Abu^h’fuunea^t 
and  Trl-KrnvOi  (sh*  Lnyard,  Nineveh,  part  i. 
eh.  xii. : Nineveh  and  Uabylun.  pp.  ‘241.  *243) 
piYive  the  AaAyriiUi  oii'Ujntkm  to  have  ex* 
tended  to  the  west  of  the  river.  Pliny  aaya, 
**  MemipotHiuiatotu  Assyriorum  fuit”  (vi.  20). 

• Ptolemy  en^menlt^'^  e'ghl  su«di  distrk-ta, 
riz.,  Arnipiu-hitis,  Adiabone,  the  (loramaAn 
ftiuntJT',  A]wlloniatia,  Arbelitis,  the  4'ouatry 
of  the  Sambata?,  Cabk'iud.  nu<l  SitUu^'tu.* 
(vi.  1 ).  Stialio  gives  a still  larger  uumlior 
(xvi.  ail  init.). 

* Sec  Ammian.  Marvell,  xxiii,  ‘20. 
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which  is  perhaps  not  confined  to  profane  authors.'  The  eastern 
])ortion  of  Assyria  seems  to  bo  included  in  the  Matiene  of  Herodotus, 
who  makes  the  Koyal  Koad  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  which  doubtlossj 
skirted  the  plain,  pass  from  Armenia  into  Susiana,  through  the 
country  of  the  Matienians.’ 

(ii.)  &)uth  of  Assyria,  and  parallel  to  one  another,  occupying 
respectively  the  eastern  and  the  western  portions  of  the  ydain,  were 
the  two  countries  of  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  Susiana,  the  Elam  of 
Scripture,’  and  the  C'issia  of  Herodotus,*  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Assyria,  on  the  east  by  the  Zagros  mountains  and  the  river  'J'ab 
(Oroatis),  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  tiulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Tigris.’  It  was  thus  a long  and  somewhat  narrow  strip  intervening 
lietwcen  the  mountains  and  the  river,  reaching  probably  from  about 
Zdngmcan  or  iSVnrns  in  Mah  Sahadan  to  the  mouth  of  the  'J'lih  or 
//iiidi/aii,  a distance  of  nearly  300  miles.  In  width  it  varied  from 
1.50  to  .50  miles,  averaging  perhaps  90,  which  would  make  its  size 
somewhat  less  th.au  that  of  Assyria.  Its  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
been  partly  Elyma'ans  (Ehamites),  partly  Cissians  or  Cossmans 
(Cushites),  the  Elymaeans  occupying  both  the  coast  tract  and  the 
hill  country  towards  Persia.*  The  capital,  Susa,  whence  the  pro- 
vince derived  its  later  name,  was  situated  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  Kerkhuli  (Choaspes),  in  lat.  32°  nearly.  Its  position  was  very 
central ; from  the  Tigris  it  was  distant  about  60  miles ; from  the 
foot  of  the  great  range  of  Zagros  about  50 ; to  the  sotith-eastem 
frontier,  the  Tab,  was  about  1 50  miles ; to  .SVrtran,  at  the  north- 
western extremity,  was  the  same  distance. 

(iii.)  West  of  Susiana,  and  south  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia, 
lay  Babylonia,  which  comprised  the  whole  tract  between  the  two 
great  rivers  below  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  and  about  Samarrah  or 
Tekrit  on  the  Tigris,  as  well  ns  an  important  strip  of  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  watered  from  it  by  numerous 
canals  and  river-courses.’  Its  sea-coast  extended  from  the  mouth 


' Sw  PliD.  N.  H.  V.  12;  **  .\dinbtm., 
AMKjria  anU;  dicta,”  and  conjjiare  Nahum 
ii.  7 : **  And  Huzzab  (3*Vil)  shall  be  airrinl 
away  mptive;*’  where,  however,  it  is  very 
iioubtfitl  if  is  a proper  name. 

* Herod.  V.  52.  The  Miitieni,  however, 

are  generally  regardwl,  lx>th  by  Herotlotus 
and  other  writers,  as  inluibitants  of  the  hills 
(Heroii.  i.  180,  202;  Stnib.  xi.  pp.  748, 
760,  &c. ; Dionys.  Perieg.  1.  1003).  . 

* It  has  been  usual  to  regard  Warn  (D/'V) 
as  Persia,  but  this  is  a mistake.  Elam  is 
the  Scriptural  name  of  the  province  whereof 
Susa  is  the  capital  (see  Ikin.  viu.  2,  and 
(t>mp.  Ezra  iv.  8,  where  the  Elamites  are 
cvuphil  with  the  Susamhitai),  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Elymais  of  the  get^raphers. 

* Herod,  iii,  81 ; v.  49,  52,  &c. 

* See  IHolem.  Owjgraph.  vi.  3,  and  com- 
pare Strab.  XV.  p.  1031. 

* Stmbo  plam  the  Elymsans  in  the 
Zagros  mountmns  towards  Media  (zi.  pp- 


759,  762,  &C.;  xvi.  p.  1056).  Ptolemy’s 
Elym«ans  are  upon  the  coast,  and  the  region 
above  them  is  C’uwia  ((leograph.  ri.  3).  Pro- 
Ijnbly  there  were  Elynueans  in  both  situ- 
atioiLS  (compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26  and  27). 

’ .\n  artiticinl  channel  leaves  the  Euphrates 
at  /fit  (Is),  tlie  northern  limit  of  Babylonia, 
and  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  tertiary  for- 
mation on  the  Arabom  side,  akirting  the 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  west 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  an<l  falling  into 
the  s«i  at  the  head  of  the  /Mum  rn'ek, 
about  20  miles  west  of  the  Shat-el-Arab. 
This  stieiim  is  called  hy  the  Arabs  the  Kerch 
S'tkieh^  or  canal  of  &ti/eh,  and  is  ascribed 
by  them  to  a wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  work  is 
eivlier  tlian  the  time  of  Shapur.  Another 
ini{.>ortant  cutting,  the  Pailaiu^Mis,  or  Palga 

Opa,  cnn;d  of  ()pa  (comp.  Heb. 

letl  the  Euphrates  nenrly  at  S!ppara(3fos<riA), 

and  ran  into  u great  lake  in  ibe  neighbour- 
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of  the  Tij;ri8  to  the  island  of  Bubian  ; from  wliioh  ]x)int  it  wna 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.*  ]t« 
lengtli  may  be  reckoned  at  six  degrees  (more  than  400  miles)  along 
the  course  of  the  rivers;  its  average  breadth  approached  100  milcH. 
It  was  thus  somewhat  larger  than  either  Susiana  or  Assyria. 

The  southern  portion  of  Babylonia,  bordering  on  Arabia  and 
on  tho  Persian  gulf,  was  known  in  all  times  by  tho  special  name  of 
Chaldara.*  This  was  the  earliest  seat  of  Babylonian  power,  and 
here  were  tho  primitive  capitals  of  liar  or  Ur  (^the  modem  Mug- 
heir').  Ei'eeh  (the  ’Op^o'i)  of  the  Greeks,  now  iVurAa),  and  I^r^a 
(Ellasar  of  Genesis,  and  the  Greek  Anpaywe  or  Aaptaira,  now 
kerf.h).  Upper  Babylonia  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  districts, 
which  w’orc  known  resj>ectively  as  Auranitis  and  Amordacia.'  Of 
those,  Anranitis  seems  to  have  been  tho  more  northern  ; Amor- 
dacia being  the  country  about  the  great  marshes  into  which  the 
Euphrates  ran. 

(iv.)  To  these  throe  principal  countries  of  the  plain  must  be 
added  a fourth,  which  has  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  distinct ; 
viz.,  Mesopi>tamia,  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Jews,  a countrj'  which 
was  not  subject  to  the  early  Assyrian  kings,  and  which,  though 
reckoned  to  Assyria  about  the  time  of  Henxlotus,  was  both  at  an 
earlier  and  a later  date  considered  to  l>e  a separate  region.*  The 
boundaries  of  this  region  were  the  mountain-chain  called  Masius, 
upon  the  north ; ' the  Euphrates  upon  the  west ; Assyria  upon  the 
oast ; Babylonia,  and  in  part  Arabia,  upon  the  south,  'llie  northern 


hood  of  Bornippsi  {BirS‘i~Nina-ud\  whence 
the  laiitht  of  Bahyion  were  irri- 

In  Alex  in«ier’s  time,  throu|;h  Do^lert 
of  the  nmuth  of  thin  caoiil,  whit  h required 
careful  watching.  a»  the  Kuphmtt'K  hait  a 
teoileiKy  to  run  oif  to  the  south.  Almost  all 
the  waU*r  of  the  Kuphmtes  pamd  bj  it,  and 
found  iU  wny  to  tlie  sm  tliruugh  a serica  of 
morthes  (Arrian.  l*ji|«d.  Alex.  vii.  21).  This 
canal  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Nahr  Ab^M 
(queir.  Nahr  and  is  n>gurded  by 

them  as  the  uldcht  in  ihettmntiy.  It  was 
prvtobiy  nvule  or  re-opeued  by  Nebucluid'* 
nmar. — [H.  C.  K-] 

* See  ptulem.  (ioDgraph.  v.  20. 

• See  tho  inscriptions  paxsim.,  and  roin- 
pare  Stmh.  xri.  p.  1050;  Ptolein.  1.  s.  c. 

1 Soe  Holrtn.  v.  20.  The  sw-ond  of  these 
words,  which  tlie  Latin  interpreter  renders 
by  Atiurdoom^  recalls  the  name  of  the  liaby- 
louian  goil,  J/orc^>G,  or  AferudiU'Jt^  to  whom 
>iebuohH<lDezzar  dedicated  so  many  of  his 
i)‘mpltw,  iuhI  n(|>ccmlly  the  great  t«>mple  at 
Babylon  know'D  to  the  Greeks  as  the  temple 
of  ^‘lus.  Aftrunitis  is  perhu|ia  connectod 
with  the  nHxlern  K/iamran  or  K/tavi-an,  the 
name  of  an  important  Arab  tribe  on  the 
Euphrates. 

In  Scripture.  Aram*A^./A«irciim  (Syria  of 
tl)e  two  rivers)  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
A.«yria  or  Aashur.  (See  Gen.  xxiv.  10, 


XXV.  18;  1 Chrtm.  v.  20,  xix.  6.)  The  po- 
sition of  the  one  is  markel  by  the  city  Haran 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10,  xxvii.  43),  of  the  other  by  its 
Wing  the  country  to>r<v\U  which  the  Tigris 
ran  ea.<itward  (Gen.  ii.  14,  marginal  transla- 
tion). Aram-Naharaim  is  ncaier  to  Judaa. 
and  the  Jews  come  in  contact  with  it  long 
before  they  come  in  contact  with  Assyria. 
(iSee  Judgiv  iii.  8-10;  1 Chmn.  v.  20; 
2 Kings  XV.  10,  &c.)  In  Herodotus,  as  has 
Ijcen  ali-oady  obeen'ed,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Mestqxitamia ; and  the  only  question  that 
can  be  raised  is  whether  he  included  the  tra»  t 
so  called  in  Assyria  or  in  Syria.  A careful 
comparison  of  all  the  pasMgea  bearing  on  the 
subject  leiidfi  me  to  tiro  former  cvuclusion. 
Xenophon,  however,  in  Anab.  I.  iv.  19,  cer- 
tainly ttwk«  Syria  extend  Across  the  tu- 
phrates — at  IcakI  if  the  resulmg  in  the  plaiv 
be  sound,  and  should  not  rather  be  8ia 
'Acrirvptar,  as  1 strongly  incline  to  susjiect. 
(Comjinre  Anab.  vu.  viii.  25,  where  AKsyrm 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  coiintrieM  traversal 
by  the  Ten  Thousand.)  From  the  time  of 
Alexander,  Mesopotamia  came  to  be  regaiiled 
by  the  Greeks  as  a distinct  country  fixim 
Assyria.  (Cf.  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  bwk  ii. ; 
Arrian.  Kxped.  Alex.  iii.  7 ; Dexipp.  Kr.  1 ; 
Strab.  xvi.  1046,  1059,  &c.  j Ptolem.  v.  18, 
vi.  1,  ic.) 
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part  of  this  rep;ion  was  inhabited  in  early  times  by  the  almost  ooimt- 
less  tribes  of  the  ATiiW ; ‘ while  the  southern  was  in  the  pos.se.s.sion  of 
the  Lekka  and  other  unimportant  nations.  At  a later  date  wo  find 
Arabs  established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  hence  a 
portion  of  Mesopotamia  is  reckoned  to  Arabia.*  It  did  not  form, 
like  the  other  three  countries,  the  ordinary  seat  of  a powerful 
monarchy  ;*  on  the  contrary,  it  was  always  either  split  up  among  a 
number  of  petty  kings,  like  most  part  of  the  countrj'  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Egypt  ;*  or  else  was  merely  a province  of  some 
great  empire.  Its  chief  towns  were  Nisibis  (Aisiliin),  CairsB  (the 
Hebrew  Charan,  now  Harrdn),  and  Amida  {Diarhekr). 

10.  The  three  countries  of  the  highlands  immediately  overlooking 
the  Mesopotamian  plain — Armenia,  Media,  and  I'orsia — have  now 
to  be  briefly  considered. 

(i.!  Armenia  lay  directly  to  the  north  of  the  plain.  It  was  the 
country  whence  sprang  all  the  great  rivers  of  this  part  of  Asia, 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Ilalys,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Cynis ; 
which,  rising  within  a space  250  miles  long  by  100  wide,  flow 
down  in  four  directions  to  three  dift'erent  seas.  It  was  thus  to 
this  part  of  Asia  what  Switzerland  is  to  Nl’estem  Europe,  an  ele- 
vated fastness  containing  within  it  the  highest  mountains,  and 
yielding  the  waters  which  fertilise  the  subjacent  regions.  Its 
limits  towards  the  south  wore  tolerably  fi.xed,  consisting  of  the 
great  range  of  mountains,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Taurus,  which 
stretches  across  from  SunieUat  (Siimosata)  on  the  Euphrates  to 
Jezirth  upon  the  Tigris.  Towards  the  east  and  west  they  seem 
to  have  varied  consider.ibly  at  different  times.  Ptolemy  extends 
the  eastern  boundaries  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  making  a part  of 
Armenia  inteivene  between  Albania  and  Media  Atropatene  but 
in  this  view  he  is  singular.'  The  usual  frontier  eastward  seems  to 
have  been  the  mountain  line  which  joins  Zagros  to  Ararat,  and 
which  now  forms  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  M est- 


* See  especially  the  jfreat  Cylinder  of  Tig- 

lath-Pileser,  ml.  iv.  lines  where  no 

fewer  than  tliirty-nioe  of  these  tribes  are 
mentioned  by  name.  The  near  resemblance 
of  the  name  NaA-ri  with  the  Heb.  Naharnitn 
is  perhaps  nut  more  than  a mere  accident. 

* See  Xea.  Aoiib.  i.  v.  1,  and  compare 
Strah.  i.  p.  xri.  pp.  1060, 

^ We  hear  of  no  conquering  king  of  Meso- 
potamia either  in  sacred  or  profane  history, 
except  Chushan-rish-ethaim,  who  oppress^ 
Israel  for  eight  years  (Judges  iii.  8-10). 
[The  name  of  this  n>oonrch  appears  to  be 
Semitic,  and  to  be  formed  according  to  the 
genius  of  tlie  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  no- 
menclature. It  might  be  rendurerl  **  Ckushnn 
has  elevated  my  h^.'*— H.  C.  K.] 

* Compare  on  this  point  Essay  vu.  § 40. 

? Geograpb.  v.  10. 

* Herodotus,  by  placing  four  nations  only 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Erythraan  Sea  or 


Persian  Gulf— viz.  the  Colchians.  Snpirinns, 
Medea,  and  Persians-  clearly  sliuts  off  Ar- 
menia from  the  Caspian.  (See  Herod,  iv. 
37).  Straljo  distinctly  states  tliat  Aimenia 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Media  Atropat^nd 
and  Media  Magna  (xi.  p.  765).  Pliny 
appears  to  make  the  JAissu/a  mountains  the 
eastern  boundary,  thus  bringing  Armenia 
within  sight  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  still 
aaaigning  the  const  tract  (now  7’iiluA)  to  the 
people  whom  he  calls  CAspians  (H.  N.  vi.  9 
and  15).  Mela,  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  ronnd  the  Caspian,  has  no 
mention  of  the  Armenians  (Ui.  5).  Their 
own  geographers,  however,  extend  Armenia 
to  the  bordeis  of  the  sea  tor  some  dUtanoe 
south  of  Uie  Araxes  {Ana).  See  the  Armenian 
Gec^niphy  a.<icribed  to  Moses  Chorenensis.  p. 
1^7,  et  Boqq.,  and  compare  Mus.  Chor.  ii« 
50,  p.  167. 
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ward  Herodotus  extends  Armenia  fiirther  than  most  Greek  writers, 
since  he  places  the  sources  of  the  Ilalys  in  that  country."  An 
ill-defined  and  variable  line  sejrarated  Armenia  on  this  side  from 
Cappadocia,  and  according  to  Herodotus  trom  Cilicia,*  which  he 
regarded  as  including  a considerable  tract  reckoned  generally  to 
t.'appadocia.  On  the  north  the  limits  of  Armenia  are  extremely 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  mountain-range  second  from  the  coast,  now 
known  as  the  AW/i  Tagh,  Tekeli  Tagh,  Ac.,  may  bo  regarded  as  the 
natural  frontier  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  A'ur,  which  then  became 
the  boundary,  separating  Armenia  from  the  Colchians,  Sapeiri,  &c., 
who  dwelt  still  further  to  the  north,  between  the  Kur  and  the 
Caucasus.’ 

Armenia  is  distinguished  by  the  geographers  into  the  Greater 
and  the  Lesser,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  division  between  the 
two  provinces."  Armenia  Minor,  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
river,  and  was  sometimes  included  in  Cappadocia,"  extended  from 
the  northern  flanks  of  Taurus,  near  MahiHgeh,  to  the  sources  of  the 
upper  Euphrates  or  A'ara-Su.  Armenia  Major  was  the  whole  country 
east  of  tlie  Euphrates.  This  tract  was  divided  into  a number  of 
petty  provinces,"  of  which  the  most  important  was  Sophend,  the 
region  about  Diarl>ekr.  Armenia  was  about  .'>50  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  north  to  south  averaged  200  miles. 

(ii.)  East  and  south-east  of  Armenia,  extending  from  the  Kur 
(Cyrus)  on  the  north  to  the  vicinity  of  Isfahan  on  the  south,  was 
Media,  divided  (like  Armenia)  into  two  provinces.  Media  Magna 
and  -Media  Atropatene."  Media  Atropateiie  lay  towards  the  north, 
being  interposed  between  Armenia  and  the  Caspian,  and  including 
within  it  the  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  lake  Urumigeh,’  as  well  as  the 
valleys  of  the  Arav  (Araxes)  and  the  St  fit!  Hud,  and  the  low  countries 
of  Tulish  and  Ghilan  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  thus  nearly  corre- 


* Herod,  i.  72.  Id  this,  however,  he 
agrees  with  the  ArmeoiaiMi  thenwlves  (see 
the  (yeopTiphy.  p.  .S55).  He  w also  follttwed 
by  Diuuyniiu  (I.  7^6).  Mo«t  writers,  liow- 
ever,  like  Sinkiio  (xii.  791).  repird  the  Haly» 
at  rising  in  Cup^mlocui.  Some  even  make 
the  Kuph  rates  the  western  boundary  of  Ar* 
tnenia.  (Agnthemcr,  ii.  0.) 

> Herod.  V.  49  and  52. 

* Compare  Herod,  iv.  37  j Strah.  xi.  pp. 
726-30;  PUn.  H.  N.  vL  5 and  10;  l* * §tolein. 
V.  10-11. 

* See  Strab.  xi.  p.  758,  &c. ; Plin.  ri.  8 ; 
Ptolem.  V.  7 and  13;  Armen.  (7e«>gniph. 

§ 57-9. 

* Pliny  gom  farther,  and  tsnys  of  the  Cap- 
padorianii : **  Longiasim^  hux  Pontk-nruin 
omnium  [gentium]  introrKiis  retxdeos,  ini- 
norem  Armeniam  majorenupie  la*vosuo  latere 

" (1.  a.  c.)  Ptolemy,  while  distiu- 
guiihing  the  Greater  Armenia  aJtogt'tlier 
from  Cnppadnt'ia  (v.  13).  appears  to  include 
the  Leaser  within  it  (r.  6 and  7). 


* Strab.  xi.  pp.  766,  767.  Ptolem.  v.  13. 
Amvn.  tieogr.  § 65-80. 

* Thb  divUioQ  was  of  course  not  made 
under  these  nantes  till  the  time  of  Alexamier, 
when  the  Persian  satrap,  Atrupates,  the 
commander  of  tiie  Median  contingent  at  the 
battle  of  ArbeU  (Arrian.  Kxp.  Alex.  iii.  8), 
contrived  to  make  him.<«elf  iDde|>eiidcnt  in 
Upjier  Media  (Strab.  xi.  p.  76ti;  I>iod. 
xviii.  3).  which  was  thence  called  Media 
Atropatene  or  the  Media  of  Atropates.  But 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  two 
jirovimts — each  witli  its  own  TxbaUna — had 
been  from  the  oarliest  Median  oocupatioD 
more  or  Ichs  distinct.  (MeeSirH.  Rawlinson’s 
memoir  on  the  site  of  ilie  Atrojintenian  Lcba- 
tana  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  (.ieographi- 
oil  Journal.) 

7 For  the  fertility  of  the  country  east  and 
Miuth  of  this  lake  (which  is  undoubtedly  the 
Lake  S^muta  of  Stralw,  xi.  p.  760).  we  Gco- 
graph.  Joum.  toI.  x.  pp.  5-15,  and  28-31. 
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sponding  with  the  modem  province  of  AzerUjan.  From  hence  Media 
Magna  extended  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Gates  near  Mount  Dema- 
vend, following  the  line  of  Elburz,  and  being  separated  from  the 
('aspian  by  a portion  of  Hyrcania,  now  Mazanderan.  On  the  west, 
the  Assyrian  plain  formed  the  boundary.  Media  here  lying  along 
Zagros,  and  reaching  southwards  to  about  the  32nd  parallel,  where 
I’ersia  adjoined  upon  it.  Eastward  Media  was  bounded  by  the 
Great  Salt  Desert,  which  extends  across  Iran  from  lat.  35°  to  lat. 
30°.  The  entire  country  was  thus  eight  degrees  (660  miles)  long, 
and  from  260  to  300  miles  broad. 

(iii.)  Below  Media  was  I’ersia,  nearly  coinciding  with  the 
modem  province  of  Ears.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  Susiana, 
on  the  south  by  the  I’ersian  Gulf,  on  the  east  by  C'armania  {Kerman), 
and  upon  the  north,  as  has  been  remarked,  by  Media.  It  contained, 
besides  a portion  of  Zagi'os,  the  fertile  districts • about  Shiraz  and 
lake  Baktigan,  and  a considerable  extent  of  sandy  and  unproductive 
plain,  lying  partly  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  partly  north 
and  east  of  the  great  chain,  which  in  this  part  breaks  up  and 
ramifies.  The  northern  portion  of  the  countiy,  in'  Zagros,  and  next 
to  Media,  was  known  to  the  later  Greeks  as  Paretaefin^.’  This 
tract,  however,  which  seems  to  be  the  mountain  country  north-west 
of  Isfahan,  formed  a deltateable  ground  between  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Media  and  Persia,  and  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  the  one,  some- 
times to  the  other.’  The  remaining  Persian  provinces  are  unim- 
portant. We  may  perhaps  recognise  in  the  Mardy6n6  of  Ptolemy,* 
which  lay  upon  the  sea-coast,  tire  country  of  the  Mardi,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  among  the  Persian  tribes,*  and  in  his  Taocemi,  the 
country  of  the  Taochi  or  modem  Daiaki,  who  dwell  north-east  of 
Bushire  on  the  Khist  river.  Pasargadm,  the  earlier,  and  Persepolis 
the  later  capital,  were  the  two  principal  towns.*  Their  position  is 
clearly  marked  by  the  tomb  of  Cyms  at  Murg-Aub,^  and  the  ruined 
palace  of  Darius  near  htakher.'  Both  were  fairly  central,  being 
situated  in  the  mountain-region  half  way  between  the  low  coast 
tract  and  the  elevated  desert  country  towards  Yezd,  and  being 


* t*e  KiDDeir'n  PeruoD  Empire,  pp.  59-G4. 

* iHolem.  vi.  4. 

* Herodotus  calU  the  Paretac^ni  a Median 
tribe  (d  101),  and  Stephen  nmkeft  Pars’taca 
a Median  city  (ad  voc-.).  Ptolemy  distiurtly 

Partttn^nd  to  Persia  (L  c.).  Kfh- 
tos^enea  (ap.  Strab.  it.  p.  110),  Stmbo  (xi. 
pp.  759,  702,  &c.},  Pliny  (H.  N.vi.  2d),  and 
Arrian  (Kxped.  Aks.  iii.  19),  soem  to  rcfnird 
the  i-ountry  of  the  Paru’tioeui,  or  Partetm-a.*, 
as  beporute  both  from  Persia  and  Media. 

* (Jeograph.  rl.  4. 

* Herod,  i.  125. 

* iwme  writers,  as  Sir.  W,  Ousoley  (Tra- 
Teis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  316,  et  se<m.)  and  Niebuhr 
(see  Lei-tures  on  Andent  History,  vol.  i., 
l.ecturee  12  and  18,  pp.  115  and  162,  E.T.), 
liHve  regnnled  Persejxilis  and  Pasargathe  as 
two  names  of  the  same  phu.e.  The  names 


themselves  are  probably  equivalents,  but  the 
two  cities  were  c«i  tainly  distinct.  They  are 
carefully  diRtinguished  by  Stral>o  (xv.  p, 
1035),  Plmy  (H.  N.  vi,  26),  Arrian  (Kxped. 
Alex.  vii.  1,  ad  init,).  Ptolemy  (Geograph,  vi. 
4;,  and  others.  In  point  of  fact  they  were 
more  than  40  mil«  apart,  3fun/-Au6,  the 
site  of  Pasargndse,  b«uog  42  miles  almost 
due  north  of  tlie  CAeAZ-J/imir,  or  Palace  of 
the  Forty  Pillars,  undoubtedly  the  ruins  of 
the  later  capital.  (See  Kinneir's  Routes  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  * Persian  Empire,'  p. 
461.) 

‘ See  note  * on  Book  i.  ch.  214. 

® See  Chardin's  Voy^een  Perse,  vol.  ii 
pp.*  141,  et  seqq. ; her  Porter’s  Travels, 
vol.  i pp.  576-683;  and  Kinneir’s  Persian 
Empire,  pp.  76,  77. 
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about  equidiiitant  from  the  easlem  and  western  boundaries  of  tbo 
province. 

Pei*8ia  was  the  smallest,  as  Media  was  the  largest,  of  the  three 
great  mountain  countries;  fnim  north  to  south  it  did  not  exceed 
300,  nor  from  east  to  west  230  miles.  Hence  the  epithet  of  a 
" scant  ” land,  which  Herodotus  applies  to  it  in  the  last  chapter  of 
his  Histor}’.^  Its  general  character  also  justifies  his  expressions 
“churlish**  and  “nigged;**®  for  though  the  mountains  contain  a 
certain  number  of  “ fertile  plains  *’  and  a few  “ delightful  valleys,**  • 
yet  for  the  most  part  the  hill-sides  are  bare,  the  valleys  mere 
ravines,  and  the  level  tracts  arid  and  sandy.* 

(iv.)  Although  it  was  usual  t*>  regard  the  three  countries  of 
Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia  as  dividing  among  them  the  entire 
mountain-tract  north  and  east  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  yet  it 
seems  as  if  there  had  been  at  all  times  a number  of  tribes,  not 
really  either  Armenian,  Median,  or  Persian,  who  maintained  them- 
selves in  a state  of  partial  or  complete  independence,  like  the  Kurds 
and  Lurs  (or  Luks)  of  the  present  day,  in  the  more  inaccessible 
portions  of  the  highlands.  Such  were  the  Xamri  or  Nimri  of  the 
Inscriptions,  w'ho  held  Zagros  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other 
during  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  P]mpire,  and  were  in  perpetual 
rebellion  against  the  Assyrian  kings.  Such  again  are  probably  the 
Dardanians,®  Matienians.®  Paricanians,*  Ortliocoryhantians,®  Utians, 
and  Mycians’of  Herodotus,  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon/  the  Gor- 
diieans  and  Uxians  of  Strabo®  and  Arrian,®  the  Cordueni,  Miza^i, 
Saitaj,  Ilyi,  &c.  of  Pliny.*  Of  these  various  tribes  the  one  of  the 
greatest  name  and  note — which  may  l>o  traced  uninteiruptedly  from 
the  time  of  Xenophon  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  apparently 
absorbed  almost  all  the  others — is  that  which  ancient  writers  desig- 
nate under  the  slightly  varied  apjwillations  of  Carduchi,  Gordisei, 
Cordueni/ and  perhaps  Cardaces*and  Cyrtii  (Kupnot),*  and  which 
still  holds  the  greater  portion  of  the  region  between  Armenia  and 


’ yip  ixlyrip  (Herod,  ix. 

122). 

* Aiarp^r  . . . Comjiftre 

Xen.  Oyrop.  V’li.  v.  § 67.  ndpeas  rir 
oficoi  . . . iwiiroy^ara  (aiyras  8<i  rify  rrjs 

* Kioneir,  p.  55. 

* See  note  to  Book  ix.  ch.  122. 

* Herod,  j.  189. 

* Ibid.  ch.  202  ; wjd  compare  v.  49  aod  52. 

* Ibid.  iii.  92,  and  vii.  68. 

* Ibid.  iii.  92.  ® Ibid.  vii.  68. 

^ Anab.  IV.  i.  8,  &c. 

■ Strab.  xi.  762 ; r^'i.  pp.  1038,  1060,  Uc. 

* Alex.  iii.  7 and  17. 

* H.  N.  vi.  15  and  27. 

* Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1060)  identi6e«  the  Car- 
duchi and  (lordi&i  aith  sutlKient  cloarncM, 
even  atxording  to  the  reading  of  the  MSS. 
1 have  no  (U>ubt,  however,  that  he  wrote, 
ITpkf  rtf  Tlyp«(  ri  rSty  V op9  valv  y 

oti  oi  wd\<u  KapSovxovt  fXryor, 


aa  Weaseling  conjectured  long  ago  (ad  Diod. 
Sic.  xiv,  27).  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi,  15)  kientifiea 
the  Carduchi  and  Cordueni.  Strabo's  Gor- 
dyen6  (Fop^v^n},  1.  8.  c.)  links  leather 
Gordiffi  and  Conlueni.  Tl>e  ethnic  title, 
whichever  form  we  give  it.  is  probably  to  b« 
connected  with  the  AMvrian  term  AVirat/i‘, 
which  is  the  only  word  used  throughout  tlie 
iDiicriptions  for  the  **  warlike  youth  ’*  of  a 
nation.  Strabo  oheervea  (xv.  p,  1041)  that 
Ofrda  meant  rb  drSpwSer  aal  iroXfputt^y. 

* This  identificatiuD  rests  chieHy  on  the 
similarity  of  sound.  It  receives  some  suppi.irt 
from  theoitmrrenoe  of  Cardaces  in  the  mixed 
army  of  Antiochus  (Polyb.  v.  79),  where  we 
seem  to  have  a right  to  look  for  Kurds. 

* The  K^prtoi  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
only,  1 b(>lieve.  He  spcalu  of  them  as  scat* 
ter^  about  Zagre*;  and  Niphates,  and  parti* 
cularly  as  dwelling  l>oth  in  northern  Mi<dia 
(xi.  p.  761)  and  in  Persia  Proper  (ibid.,  nod 
compare  xv.  p.  1031). 
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Lurixtan  iiiiiler  the  well-known  name  of  Kurds.  Tlie  country 
assigned  to  this  race  in  ancient  times  is  usually  the  rugged  tract 
east  of  the  Tigris,  extending  from  the  noighlxnirhood  of  Cwr/  and 
Jiitlis  (in  long.  42°)  to  the  vicinity  of  lioicanduz  (in  long.  44°  ."iO').* 
Sometimes,  however,  we  find,  instead  of  tliis  country,  that  Gordyen^ 
or  Gordiaia  is  regarded  as  the  mountain-chain  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  Stiabo  calls  Mount  Masius,"  and  which  lies  directly  south  of 
the  Tigris  whore  it  runs  east  between  Diarbckr  and  'ftlj  Kurds 
doubtless  extended  through  this  whole  region,  and  (if  wo  regard 
Cardaces  and  Cyrtii  as  equivalent  terms  to  C’ardtichi)  wore  even 
found  in  Persia  Proper,'  where  the  modern  Lws  are  perhaps  their 
descendants  and  lepresentatives  * The  other  tribes  which  have 
been  named  admit  even  loss  of  being  loc.ated  with  accuracy,  if  we 
except  the  Uxians,  whose  position  in  the  fiakhtii/ari  mountains,  from 
long.  49°  to  31°,  is  pretty  plainly  indicated  by  Strabo'  and  Arrian.* 
II.  West  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Mediterranean,  lay  three  countries,  inhabited  for  the  most  part 
by  cognate  races,  but  of  widely  different  characters  and  dimensions ; 
viz.,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  A brief  notice  of  these  well-know'u 
tracts  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

(i.)  The  vast  country  of  Arabia,  which  has  a superficies  of  above 
a million  s<iuare  miles,*  and  is  thus  more  than  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
Europe,  isapcuinsula  bounded  on  three  sides  by  seas,  but  possessing 
on  the  fourth  no  marked  natural  limit.  Some  writers  consider  that 
a lino  drawn  from  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Persian  Gulf  alx>ve 
Bubian  to  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Rod  Sea  at  Suez,  which  would 
pass  almost  exactly  along  the  BOth  parallel,  is  the  proper  northern 
boundary.*  Others,  alive  to  the  fact  that  Arabs  have  always  been 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  tract  projecting  towards  the  north  from 
this  base,  in  the  shape  of  a right-angled  triangle  as  far  as  the  vicinity 
of  Aleppo,  extend  Arabia  northwards  to  the  37th  ]iarallel,  and  make 
the  Euphrates  and  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  gulf  of  Jskeiiderun  inclose  the  Arabian  territory  on  its  fourth  side.* 
In  ancient  times,  however,  a portion  of  this  triangular  space  was 
always  reckoned  to  Syria,  which  included  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in  tlie 


* This  is  rlMrly  the  country  of  Xenophon’s 

Carduchi  (Aunb.  IV'.  i.  ^ 3,  et  as  it  is 

of  Arrian’s  (ioniy.ri  (hlxiied.  Alex.  iii.  7),  and 
of  Pliny's  Cor«lueni,  who  border  on  Adiabene 
(H.  N.  ri.  15).  It  is  also  the  tlordyene  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  13).  Whether  Stralio  intend-t 
to  place  any  Gordia*an!i  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  is  })orhB{M  doubtful.  He  may  mean 
to  do  so  in  bwk  xvL  p.  1059- 1 OdO. 

® Strab.  xi.  p.  759,  and  p.  706. 

’ This  is  cortaiiily  Strabo's  ordinary  view. 
Seo  xi.  pp.  759  and  769  ; x^i.  p.  1046,  &c. 

* See  Strab.  xi.  p.  761,  xv.  p.  1031,  and 
p.  1041. 

® The  language  spoken  by  the  Lurs  is  in 
its  grammar  a dialect  of  the  Kurdish.  (See 
Gcograph.  Joom.  voL  ix.  part  1.  pp.  105  and 


109.)  In  its  names  of  objects,  however,  it  is 
identical  with  the  Scythic  of  ancient  llaby- 
k>nia. 

^ Strabo  places  the  sources  of  both  the 
Choospes  and  the  Pusitigris  in  the  cuuntry  of 
the  Uxians  (xi.  pp.  1032  and  10:14).  He 
also  makes  the  Uxians  border  on  the  L)y> 
ma*ans  (p.  1038). 

2 See  the  Kx{ii^.  Alex.  iii.  17,  and  compare 
the  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  108-112. 

* Cheaney,  vol.  U.  p.  448. 

* As  the  elder  Niebuhr.  See  his  *•  l)w<Tip- 
tion  de  I'Anibie,’*  p.  1.  Comjwu'e  Mr.  P. 
Smith's  article  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Uictkmaiy  (d* 
Greek  and  Koman  Geography,  vol.  L p.  175, 

* Chesney,  L s.  c. 
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desert  country,'  and  came  at  least  as  low  as  Thapsacns  ( El-Hamwdm) 
on  the  Euphrates/  Ancient  Arabia  therefore  may  best  be  regarded 
as  an  irregular  rectangle,'  with  the  angles  facing  the  cardinal  points, 
Ixmnded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Ited  Sea,  on  the  south-east  by  tlie 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by  that  ocean,  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  by  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Thapsacus,'  and  on  the 
north-west  by  a line  drawn  from  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
past  the  sotithem  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,'  and  thence  by  Bozrah 
lliostra)  and  PalmjTa  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  vicinity  of  El-Hanimdm. 
Its  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about  1500  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
Cape  iiabelmandel  to  the  Jitis-tl-HaJd,  exceeds  12(X)  miles. 

The  formal  division  of  Arabia  into  throe  regions — the  Happy,  the 
Stony,  and  the  Desert — which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  later 
Greeks  and  Homans,  is  first  found  in  Ptolemy.’  Eratosthenes  appears 
to  have  distinguished  but  two  regions,  the  northern  or  Desert,  and 
the  southern  or  Happy.'  Ihis  two-fold  division  is  followed  by 
Strabo,*  Pliny,*  and  Mela;*  while  Ptolemy's  view  is  adopted  by 
Agathemer,'  and  the  Armenian  Geography.'  “ Happy  Arabia”  was 
at  first  the  south-western  comer  of  the  peninsula  from  about  Mecca 
to  Aden ; but  the  term  was  gradually  extended  till  it  came  to  include 
the  entire  peninsula  below  a line  drawn  from  Jlubian  to  Akabah. 
“ Stony  Arabia,”  or  Arabia  I’etrsea,  lay  above  this  to  the  west ; it 
contained  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  the  region  bordering  upon 
J udaMi  and  Syria,  as  far  as  Bozrah.  Arabia  Deserta  lay  above  Arabia 
Felix  to  the  east;  it  was  the  tract  which  bordered  the  Mesopotamian 
valley  from  Thapsacus  downwards,  and  which  extended  westward  to 
Palmyrene  and  Arabia  Petraea.'  The  terms  Petnea  and  Deserta  are 
not  ill  applied ; but  Arabia  Felix,  unless  in  the  narrow  sense  in 
which  it  was  first  used,  is  a complete  misnomer. 

(ii.)  The  Syria  of  the  geographers  ‘ is  the  tract  lying  west  of  the 


• See  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  ‘24,25  ; Ptolem.  v.  15 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  tck;.  TldA/ii/po, 

' Xen.  Anab.  L 4;  Theopomp.  Fr.  53; 
IHin.  H.  N,  V.  24 ; Ptolem.  v.  J5. 

• The  most  violeiit  irn^uLTrity  is  the  re- 
markable projection  at  the  mouth  of  the  Per- 
sian (lulf,  se]mmting  between  it  and  the  In- 
dian Oieiin,  whereby  the  contour  of  Arabia 
is  rendered  not  unlike  that  of  a sitting  cat, 
the  projection  in  question  forming  the  animal’s 
head.  Putting  this  aside,  it  must  also  be  noted 
that  the  bmidtli  of  Arabia  gradually  contracts 
towards  the  north,  the  distance  from  the  Red 
fva  to  the  Persian  Gulf  below  Jiu/urin  being 
tiOO  miles,  while  the  distance  from  Suez  to 
TIiajM.'w.’Us  is  leas  than  bOO  miles. 

• Xenophon,  as  has  been  already  remarked 
(supra,  p.  471),  extends  Arabia  across  the 
Kuphrata  (Anab.  I.  v.  § 1),  and  ;>trabo  no- 
tices tlie  hut  that  Arabians  occupied  a por- 
tion of  Mesopotamia  (xvi.  pp.  lOGO-1).  They 
soiuetimes  even  extended  themselves  uito  Su- 


siana.  (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson’s  Commentary 
on  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  p.  bl,  note  *.) 

* Au'ording  to  Herodotus  (iii.  5),  Arabia 
in  this  port  touched  the  Mediterranean  tor  a 
short  distiince,  but  herein  he  ditfers  from 
most  other  writers.  Pliny  seems  to  agree 
with  him  (%’.  11). 

* (htj^raph.  V.  17  and  19;  vi.  7. 

* Ap.  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1089  and  1091. 

* i>tiab.  xvi.  pp.  lo88-9. 

* H.  N.  V.  11,  24,  ad  tin.;  vi.  28. 

* De  Sit  Oib.  i.  10. 

^ (ieograph.  ii.  6. 

* Conqiare  § 83,  85,  and  80. 

* I'hwe  are  the  views  of  Ptderny,  who 
alone  draws  tire  limits  with  any  attempt  at 
exactness. 

* Herodotus  includwl  Cappodocia  m Syria, 
thus  extending  it  to  the  Buxine  (i.  6,  72,  Am-.). 
Xenophon,  if  the  reading  in  Anab.  I.  iv.  § 19 
be  correct,  regnnled  it  as  stretching  mroas  the 
KuphraUs.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1063),  Pliny  (It 
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Euj>hratea  from  tho  place  where  it  breaks  through  Mount  Taurus 
to  T’hapsacus,  and  extending  thence  in  a direction  a little  west  of 
south  to  tho  borders  of  Egj’pt.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  part  of  Taurus  and  by  Amanus  (Alma  Tayh  and  Jawur 
Tagh),  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Phoenicia,*  on  the  south 
by  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Deserta  and  the 
Euphrates.  Its  shape  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  human  foot,  the  toe 
touching  Egypt  and  the  heel  the  Euphrates  near  Thapsacus.  Its 
length  along  the  coast  from  Issus  to  the  Ki  ver  of  Egypt  ( natlg-tl-Arvih) 
is  somewhat  more  than  400  miles ; tho  breadth  varies  from  100 
miles  betAveen  Issus  and  the  Euphrates  to  more  than  500,  between 
Egypt  and  Thapsacus.  The  entire  area  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
England,  or  between  50,000  and  fi0,000  square  miles.* 

S3rria  was  divided  into  a number  of  provinces  the  limits  of  which 
were  mostly  very  marked  and  distinct.  To  tho  north  lay  Coramagfinc, 
a name  found  under  the  form  of  Qummukh  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions,* which  was  the  narrow  but  fertile  tract  immediately'  south  of 
Taurus,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  tho  west  by 
Amanus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  region  called  Cyrcstica  or  Cyr- 
rhi.stica.*  This  latter  remon  consisted  of  the  knot  of  mountains  lying 
directly  between  the  Gitlf  of  Issus  and  the  Euphrates ; it  was  some- 
times' reckoned  to  Seleucis,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  whole 
country  between  Commagene  and  Crele-Syria,  extending  from  about 
Ain-Titl),  in  lat.  117°,  nearly  to  the  sources  of  tho  Orontes  in  lat.  34°. 
In  Seleucis  were  included,  besides  Cyrrhistica.  Chalybonitis,  or  the 
region  of  Chalybon'  (the  modem  Aleppo),  (’halcis  or  Chalcidice,  a 
siflall  tract  about  the  lake  into  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  empties 
itself ; Casifttis,  the  sea-board  from  tho  Orontes  southward  to  the 
borders  of  Phoenicia ; Pieria,  the  little  comer  between  the  Orontes 
and  Mount  Amanus,  together  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
which  Avas  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Hamath,*  and  the  Apamene  of  tho 
post-Alexandrine  writers.  Below  Seleucis  was  the  country  called 
Ooelc-Syria,  which  was  properly  the  valley  of  the  Litdnp,  or  the 
hollow  (i-bAm),  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,’  but  which  was 


H.  N.  V.  23,  Jic. 

* A«  by  Strabo,  who  divides  Syria  into  fiv4» 
provim-cs  only ; viz.  Commagene,  Seleucis, 
Ciple-Syria,  Juda‘a.  and  l*h(rni<4a  (Ls.  c.). 
Pliny  includes  Cyrrhistioi  in  Ca>lc-SyriA, 
Ptolemy  makes  it  »o|iarat<*  from  l»th. 

Chalylwn  is  probably  the  Hflbon  of  StTip- 
ture,  so  famous  for  its  cxi'ellent  wine. 
pare  lilzek.  xxvii.  18,  with  Strab.  zv.  p.  104%!, 
and  Athen.  i,  2'2.) 

* Hamath  (the  modern  UamtiK)  was  the 
capital  of  a cunsidenible  kingdom  in  northern 
Syria  from  the  time  of  David  to  that  of  Sen> 
nacherib  (2  Sam.  viii.  9 ; 2 Kings  xiz.  1^, 
&c.).  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions  of  this  period.  (See  Sir  H. 
Kawlinson’s  Coromentary,  pp.  35,39,40,  kc.) 

* Ct*.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1075.  KoiAi}<rup(u 

KaA«7rai  Ai/9dy^  Kol  'AktiXi- 


N.  V.  12),  and  Pbdemy  (Ceograph.  v.  15), 
agree  substantially  with  the  statements  in 
the  text. 

* Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  iDclude.H  Phirnicia  in 
Syria.  Pliny  (1.  s.  c.)  inclines  to  do  the  same, 
but  not<is  tlmt  some  (qui  subiilius  dividunt) 
made  them  distiiud  cuuntrins.  Herodotus 
(iii.  5),  S ylax  (Peripl.  p.  98),  Mela  (i.  11- 
12b  and  Ptolemy,  regard  them  os  se{iarate. 

* Col.  Chesney  pvta*  tlie  urea  as  53,7t>2j 
square  (jmefnipAical  miles,  or  more  than 
KO,000  square  statute  miles,  but  his  oitimate 
includes  the  island  of  ('yprus  and  Pheenida. 
(See  Kuphrat.  Kxped.  vol.  i.  p.  384.) 

* The  QuminnkA  of  the  inscriptions  does 
not,  however,  answer  in  position  to  Comma- 
gend.  Itconsists  rather  of  the  southern  skirts 
of  Taurus,  from  the  Kuphrutes  at  •SiuneiMt 
to  the  Tigris  at  Diurbekr. — [H.C.R.] 

* Strab.  xvi,  p.  10U3  ; Ptol.  v.  15  j Plin. 
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made  to  include  also  the  valley  of  the  Thrysorrhoas  (liaraita)  east  of 
Anti-Libanus,  and  the  countrj'  about  Damascus,'  one  of  the  richest 
regions  of  Asia.’  South  of  (’oelc-Syria  lay  Palestine,  extending  from 
the  sources  of  .Ionian  and  .Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  to  the  Kiver 
of  Egypt  ( yyaili/  el  Ansh')  on  the  south,  and  containing  the  well  known 
provinces  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  .hidcea.  and  Idumtea.  west  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  Iturwa  and  I’erwa,  east  of  the  same.’  On  the  side  of  the 
desert,  separated  from  the  fertile  coast  tract  by  a broader  or  narrower 
belt  of  arid  territory,  were  the  two  oases  of  Tiidmor  and  Bozrah.the 
one  the  capital  of  the  district  known  as  I’almyren^,  which  was  the 
entire  country  between  Syria  Proper  and  the  Euphrates,  the  other 
the  chief  city  of  the  region  called  Trachonitis,  the  el-Ledja  and  Jebel- 
Hauran  of  the  present  day. 

(iii.l  Along  a portion  of  the  sea-board  of  Syria,  stretching  from 
about  lat.  35°  20'  to  32°  -U)',  lay  Phoenicia,*  a narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  190  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  never  so  much  as  20  miles,  sometimes  little  more  than 
a single  mile’  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  containing  about  2000, 
or  at  most  2500  square  miles,  a less  sjaice  (that  is)  than  several  of 
the  English  counties — so  slight  and  accidental  is  the  connexion 
between  territorial  extent  and  political  consequence.  Well  watered 
by  the  numerotis  perennial  streams  which  descend  from  the  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  bargv'lus  (Jebel-Nosairi),  sheltered  from  invasion  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  great  separator,  the  sea,’ on  the  other  by  the 
high  mountain-line  interposed  between  its  smiling  palm-groves  and 
the  natural  march  of  Eastern  con(juest,'  with  numerous  harbours,  a 
fairly  productive  soil,  and  inexhaustible  forests  of  timber  on  tbe 
Banks  of  Lebanon,  Phanicia  was  a region  in  which  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  flourishing  commercial  communities  grow  up  at  an 


’ Stiub.  xvi.  pp.  1074,1075;  Ptolrm.T.  15. 

* Chc^ney'B  Kuphrat.  Ezp«d.  vol.  i. 
p.  6‘i7. 

^ For  a full  ai:vt)nnt  of  these  countries  the 
reader  i*  referrwl  to  the  extollent  woik  of 
Proft»or  Stanley  (“  Sinai  and  ralestino  in 
wunexion  with  their  History  ” Lorwlcm,  Mur- 
tj  y,  1 K5»»),  which  is  a nuidel  of  desrriptive 
geography. 

* Tile  limits  of  Phcenicia  are  not  Tory 

dearly  marked  either  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south.  Stylax  (Peripl.  p.  98)  makes  Phee- 
nicia  the  entiir  seHboHnl  of  Syria.  Strabo 
reg’trds  it  as  commencing  at  flabuk  {Jebili\ 
a little  south  of  I.aotli.t*a  and 

extending  to  Pclnsiiim  (xvi.  p.  1070»  and  p. 
1"75).  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  19  and  JO)  makes 
it  ln*gin  with  Arafius  (h*uo</),  and  end  a little 
Mow  Mount  Carmel.  Ptolemy  (r.  15) 
ogiees  ns  to  tlie  soutliern  limit,  but  makes 
the  noi  tliem  the  river  Kleutheru*  (AWir-ef- 
AVWr,  lat.  34^  42'),  whkh  Strabo  says  was 
oOen  considered  as  the  boundary  (p.  1071). 
Mr.  Stanley,  regarding  Ac^  or  tJcion  (now 
Akkn  or  Acte)  as  properly  a Philistian  town, 
m.ikcs  Pho-nida  teiminate  at  tiie 


Abiad  or  the  Rfis~nt-S<ikhom  (Sinai  and 
Palestine,  p.  2(12).  1 have  deferred  to  the 

authorities  of  Pliny  and  PtoUmy. 

* Siylax,  Peripl.  p.  99. 

^vl  <rrailovt  I rh  wKirot. 

* It  is  perhaps  not  a mere  fancy  to  nonnect 

the  Creek  vAocyof  with  the  Hebrew 

peletfy  **  sepoi  ation.”  (See  Scott  and  Liddell's 
I.exicoD.  ad  voc.  r§\ayot.)  At  any  rate, 
whether  the  etymology  holds  or  no.  the  (act 
remains  that  the  ta\  in  early  times  was  not, 
as  now,  the  uniter,  but  thedivaler  of  nutiona. 
Mr.  Stank-y  rightly  obeenes  (Palestine,  p. 
1 13),  When  Israel  fiist  settled  in  I’alratiue, 
the  Meditermnwin  was  not  yet  the  thorough- 
fare— it  was  ratlier  the  boundary  and  tlic 
t<*nor  of  the  eastern  nations.” 

^ The  tide  of  invasion  would  almost  always. 
hs  a nuitter  of  course,  How  along  the  tt»n- 
nected  valleys  of  the  Orontes  and  Litnny.  On 
tlie  right  of  tlu>se  valley*  the  chains  of  AWftW 
and  Lifmim  (Lebanon)  nse  abruptly  to  a 
height  vajying  fumi  lOOO  to  700o  feet.  (See 
Clusney's  Luphrat.  Kxjied.  voL  j.  pp.  387, 
388.) 
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early  date,  whoso  influence  upon  the  world’s  history  was  little  pro- 
jmrtioiied  to  the  restricted  limita  of  their  territorial  sovereignty. 
J\siatic  civilisation,  rising  in  lower  Babylonia,  naturally  and  we  may 
almost  say  necessarily,  reached  first  at  this  point  the  Western  Sea. 
Here  was  Marathus,  the  extreme  West  of  the  first  comers,*  who 
however  in  course  of  time  discovered  a West  (Ereb  or  Europe) 
beyond  themselves,  to  which  tliey  wore  Cadmonim  or  Oadmeians, 
that  is.  Easterns.*  Here  western  commerce  and  navigation  began, 
and  hence  the  ships  and  colonies  went  forth,  whieh  planted  civilisation 
and  refinement  on  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  bronght  into 
connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  Ea.st  the  negroes  of  Guinea  and 
tlio  painted  savages  of  the  British  Islands. 

i’hoenicfe  contained  no  provinces,  but,  like  the  Greek  countries  of 
Achrea,  Ionia,  &c.,  was  parcelled  out  into  the  territories  of  a number 
of  independent  towns.  These  were — commencing  on  the  south — 
Ac6  or  Acre  (the  Akii  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions),  Ecdippa  (He- 
brew and  Assyrian  Abzih),  Tyre,  Sarepta,  Sidon,  Berytus  (now  Beyrant) 
Byblus  (the  Hebrew  Oebal.  and  Assyrian  Gubal,uoyr.JeieH),  Tripolis, 
and  Aradus  (Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Arvad.  now  Ruad).  Of  these 
Tyre  and  Aradus  originally  occupied  islands  ; the  otheis  lay  close 
upon  the  shore.  Sidon,  Tyre,  Byblus,  and  Aradus.  which  succeeded 
to  the  still  earlier  Marathus,'  were  perhaps  the  most  ancient.  Tri- 
polis, which  cannot  bo  the  native  name,*  was  a colony  from  the  three 
cities  of  Tyre.  Sidon,  and  Aradus.*  The  territory  of  Aradus  seems 
to  have  extended  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Phoenicia  near  Gabala 
{JebOi)  to  the  river  Eleuthorus  ;*  that  of  the  other  towTis  cannot  be 
fixed  with  exactness. 

12.  With  this  brief  notice  of  the  countries  west  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  the  present  Essay  may  well  terminate.  The  physical 
and  political  geography  of  the  part  of  Asia  which  stretches  still 
further  to  the  west,  and  is  known  generally  as  Asia  Minor,  or  the 
peninsula  of  Anatolia,  has  been  already  discussed  in  a former 
Essay.  The  distribution  of  the  several  tribes  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  inhabiting  Asia  towards  the  north  and  east  will  be 
made  a separate  subject  of  consideration  hereafter. 


■ See  Sir  H.  Rawlinsoo's  note  od  Eikij  vi. 
§5. 

® Vide  infra.  Book  ii.  ch.  44,  nolo. 

* Marattma — w6\ii  ap^ata  ^oiv’tKvy  ao 
enrding  to  Strabo — mnj  lie  regarded  aa  earlier 
than  Aradus,  1.  from  the  Hamitic  oharaeter 
of  the  word ; 2.  from  tlie  early  disappearance 
of  the  place  (cf.  bey  lax.  Peiipl.  p.  99),  3, 
from  its  abeorption  into  Aradus  (btrab.  xvi. 
p.  1071),  the  site  of  which  is  so  near  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  an  4TiT«ixi<rsAs  by 
no  unfrieitdly  power,  [.l/'-irhr  (or  Mjtrathus) 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is  not  found  as 
the  name  rf  a city,  but  of  the  whole  countr  y. 
}t  is  a Scythic  word,  signifying  literally 
**  behind  ; ’’  and  thence  “ tire  west,’*  just  us 
in  the  Semitic  languages  KeJem  signified  lite- 


rally before,"  and  thence  " the  east. 
-H.  C.  K.] 

* Perhaps  the  native  name  was  Mahal- 
fiAa  ; at  least  this  town  appears  arrrong  the 
Phrcnician  cities  both  in  the  annals  of  Sards - 
na{silus  and  in  those  of  Sennacherib,  which 
shows  it  to  have  been  a plate  of  impormnee. 
Y et  no  trace  of  such  a name  is  found  in  classic 
writers. — [H.  C.  K.] 

* Scylai,  Peripl.  p.  99  ; Strab.  xvi.  1072  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TpiwoKis.  Stylax  says 
that  Triirolis  was  reully  three  cities  in  one, 
the  Tyritin,  Salonian,  and  Aradian  colonists 
having  distinct  regions  of  the  town,  each 
encltsted  within  its  own  walls. 

* Strab.  xvi.  pp.  Iu70,  1U71. 
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ESSAY  X. 


os  THE  RELIOIOS  OF  THE  BABn.OXIANS  AND  A.SSYRIASS.— £H.  C.  R-] 

1.  General  character  of  the  Mythology.  2.  nabvlonian  and  AMyrtan  Paatheona 
not  identical.  3.  Thirteen  chief  deitit^.  (^i.)  Assh*tr,  the  supreme  God  of 
Assyria — the  Asshur  of  Genesis — his  emblem  the  winged  circle,  (ii.)  Anu^ 
first  God  of  the  First  Triad  — his  resemblance  to  Die  or  Hades  » bU  temples 

— gods  connected  with  him.  (ui.)  //W-iViVnmf  (?),  second  God  of  the  Tria<l 

— his  wife,  Mylitta  or  Belti«  — his  right  to  the  name  of  Nimrod  — his  titles, 

temples,  Ac.  (iv.^  //ra,  third  God  of  the  Triad  — his  correspondence  with 
Neptune  — bis  titles  — extent  of  bis  worship,  (v.)  (Beltis),  the  Great 
Goddess' — confusion  between  her  and  hJUar  — her  titles,  temples,  Ac.  (▼!.) 
Gi>ds  of  the  Second  Ttind — IW  — uncertainty  about  his  name — Lord 
of  the  sky  or  air  — an  old  god  in  Babylonia  — his  numerical  symbol,  (vii.) 
NAfwmw  or  the  Sun  fiod  — his  titles  — antiquity  of  his  worship  in 

Babylonia  — associated  with  Oula,  the  Sun-Goddess  — their  emblems  on  the 
monuments,  (viti.)  Ntn,  the  Moon-God  — his  titles  — his  temple  at  Ur  — 
his  high  rank,  at  the  bead  of  the  Second  Triad,  (ix.)  Sinip  or  Nm,  bis  yarious 
titles  and  emblems  — bis  stellar  character  doubtful  — the  Man-Bull  his 
emblem  — his  name  of  /^or  or  linr'xhrm  — Nin,  the  Assyrian  Hercules  — 
his  temples  — bis  relationship  to  flel-Mimrod  — Beltis  both  his  mother  and  his 
wife  — his  names  liarsii  and  Ai^mda.  (i.)  Del- Me/^xheh  — his  worship  ori- 
ginally Babylonian  — his  temple  in  Babylon  called  that  of  Jupiter  Belus  •— 
his  wife,  Zirf^Atuit  or  Succoth-Benotli.  (xi.)  Serjal  — his  titles  — his  con- 
nexion with  A7n  — his  special  worship  at  Cutha—  his  symbol,  the  Mim-Lioa 

— his  temples,  Ac.  (xii.)  lihVtr  or  Astarte  — called  Nana  at  Babylon  — 

her  worship,  (xiii.)  Nebo  — his  temples  — the  God  of  Learning  — his  name, 
Ttr,  Ac.  4.  Other  gods  besides  the  thirteen  — AV/o/u,  Ac.  6. 

Vast  numbers  of  local  deities. 

1.  Tiik  ancient  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — whatever  may 
have  been  its  esoteric  character — bore  the  appearance  outwardly 
of  a very  gross  polytheism.  We  may  infer  from  the  statements  of 
Berosiis,  that  it  did  involve  in  its  origin  ideas  sufficiently  recondite 
with  respect  to  the  cosmogony  and  the  generative  functions  of 
nature,'  and  we  further  know,  tliat  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
sages  of  Greece,  such  as  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Democritus, 
borrowed  largely  from  Babylonian,  sources  in  the  formation  of  their 
respective  sj'stems  of  philosophy ; but  we  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  mastery  over  the  primitive  language  of  Babylon — as  distin- 
guished from  the  later  Semitic  dialect  of  Assyria — which  might 
enable  us  to  verify  the  high  pretensions  of  the  C'haldtcaus  in  regard 
to  natural  religion,  from  modem  materials.* 


* See  the  account  of  the  Bahvlooian  on»- 
mopony.  given  by  Polyhistor  from  Berosus, 
and  quoted  by  Kiiiiebiua;  Hynovllus,  p.  23; 
and  Aueher’fl  Kuaebiua,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  «M(q. 

* The  referenra  is  to  the  mythologinai  clny 
iableU  tbund  in  the  royal  library  at  Nineveh, 
and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Mutieum, 
which  are  iu  great  nuinliers,  and  which  no 


<loul>t  oontaiD  all  that  we  could  deaire  to 
know  witii  regard  to  the  machinery  of  the 
IhibyloaiHD  religion,  and  probably  treat 
to  some  extent  of  ita  myst>*riiea.  These  tablets, 
however,  are  com|w6o<l  in  Babylonian,  wlib^h 
was  the  sticred  and  literary  language,  and  in 
very  few  instances  are  furnished  even  with  a 
gloss  or  explanation  in  Assyrian,  so  that. 
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Of  all  the  branches  indeed  of  enneifonn  inquiry,  an  explanation 
of  the  Babylonian  mythology  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult,  not 
only  from  the  extraordinary  extent  and  complicjited  character  of  the 
subject — numerous  independent  objects  of  science  being  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  the  Pantheon* — but  especially  from  the 
redundant  nomenclattiro,  each  divinity  having  many  distinct  names 
by  which  he  is  indifferently  designated,  and  being  further  indi- 
cated by  an  infinity  of  titles,  which  may  also  be  sulwtittited  at  will 
for  the  proper  name,  according  to  the  locality  or  attribute  under 
which  the  god  is  worshipped.  Of  such  titles  there  are  at  least  forty 
or  fifty  appertaining  to  each  deity  ; and  in  conning  over  therefore 
those  mythological  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  which  contain 
lists  of  the  gods  or  idols  to  bo  found  in  the  dift'erent  temples  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  the  student  is  bewildered  by 
an  endles-s  variety  of  names,  which,  if  they  really  indicated  different 
deities,  would  render  hopeless  any  attempt  to  dissect  and  tabulate 
the  Pantheon.  In  the  present  pajrer  it  is  not  proposed  to  consider 
the  subject  in  its  entirety.  A mere  sketch  of  the  Pantheon  will  bo 
given,  the  principal  gods  being  alone  noticed,  and  the  remarks 
concerning  them  being  restricted  to  an  attempted  identification  of 
their  chief  names  and  titles : a dc.-cription,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  of  their  functions  and  attributes  ; some  account  of  the 
temples  iit  which  they  were  woi>hi])ped  ; and  suggestions  as  to 
their  relationship  with  the  gods  of  classical  mythology. 

On  examining  the  mythology  of  the  Babylonians,  the  first  point 
which  attracts  attention  is  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  sj-stem 
with  that  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
same  general  grouping  is  to  be  recognised  ; the  same  genealogical 
succession  i.s  not  unfrequently  to  be  traced ; and  in  some  cases  even 
the  familiar  names  and  titles  of  classical  deities  can  be  explained 
from  Babylonian  sources.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  highly  probable 
that  among  the  primitive  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  when  the  cuneiform  alphabet  «as  invented,  by  reducing 
pictures  to  jihonetic  signs,  and  when  such  writing  was  first  apjdied 
to  the  purposes  of  religion,  a 8cythic,  or  bcytho-Aiiiin  race  must 
have  existed,  who  subsequently  migrated  to  Euro|>e,  and  brought 
with  them  those  mythical  traditions,  which,  as  objects  of  popular 
belief,  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  nascent  literature  of  their  native 
country  ; so  that  wo  are  at  present  able  in  some  cases  to  exjdain 
obscurities  botli  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythological  nomenclature, 
not  simply  from  the  langutiges  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  even 
from  the  peculiar,  and  often  fantastic,  devices  of  the  cuneiform 
system  of  writing.* 


with  the  extTpt’on  of  helping  to  identify 
tutmert  and  relatiouahip,  they  taw  hardly  be 
turneil  to  any  ati.-ount.  The  Ashyrinn  soimea 
ai'  mibimation,  again,  which  cou^i£t  of  invo* 
cations  to  tlie  whole  Pautlieon,  or  to  parti- 
cular gods,  prefixed  to  historical  records,  or 
iniicrih^  upon  tlie  mystic  figures  of  the  guds 
tliem.-«lre$,  are  for  the  nxMt  pait  restricted 
to  a long  catalogue  of  olncute  epitliets  and 
VOL.  I. 


thus  furnish  no  aid  witli  regard  to  Uie  read- 
ing of  the  names. 

* Among  ^uch  objects  may  lie  enumerated 
the  system  of  notation,  diristoos  of  time,  the 
pbinets  and  stars,  animals,  metals,  colours, 

&C. 

* It  is  hardly  safe,  perhaps,  from  our 
present  cuoeifoitn  materials,  to  draw  any 
general  oonclusious  with  legaid  to  primitive 

2 X 
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2.  The  Pantheons  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ought  in  strictness  to 
be  considered  separately,  for  in  many  respects  they  are  dissimilar, 
deities  which  are  prominent  in  one  mythology  being  unknown  in 
the  other,  and  each  system  moreover  having  originally  pos.sessed  an 
independent  nomenclature.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
however,  critical  distinctions  cannot  bo  attempted.  ^Ve  must  he 
content  then  with  a brief  enumeration  of  the  deities,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  positions  which  they  occupy  in  their  respective 
systems. 

It  US  quite  clear  that  the  mythology  originated  in  Babylonia,  and 
at  a time  when  several  distinct  languages  were  spoken  by  the 
people  Using  the  cuneiform  character ; for  the  Museum  tablets  very 
often  exhibit  the  names  of  the  gods  in  three  parallel  columns,  all 
written  in  the  piiinitive  Scythio  of  Babylonia,  and  without  ant’ 
attempt  to  give  the  Semitic  equivalents  of  Assyria  expressed 
jihonetically.  It  is  indeed  of  extreme  rarity  to  find  any  phonetic 
eX])lanation  of  the  names  of  the  gtjds.  The  Assyrians,  although 
using  the  old  Babylonian  terms,  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
accustomed  improperly  to  speak  of  as  ideographs,  or  momigrams,* 
applied  to  such  terms  their  own  vernacular  Semitic  equivalents  ; 
but  it  is  only  inferentially,  for  the  most  part,  that  we  can  determine 
how  these  equivalents  were  pronounced. 

In  mast,  but  not  all,  of  the  invocations  which  preface  the  his- 
torical inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  we  find  the  gods  of  the 
I’anthcon  classified  in  distinct  groU|w.  There  is,  firstly,  Asy/mr, 
the  supremo  god,  who  was  replaced  in  Babylonia  by  a distinct  deity 
7/  or  Ha;  then  comes  the  governing  triad  answering  to  the  ITnto, 
Jupiter,  and  Neptune  of  Classical  mythologj' ; and  with  these 
is  often  associated  the  supremo  female  deity  who  was  wife  of 
Jupiter  and  mother  of  the  go<ls.  ITio  next  group  is  that  which 
Berosus  describes  as  dffrpa  cal  ijXioy  ral  tTtXitvrjVf  but  which  more 
strictly  answers  to  /Ether,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  remaining 
five  deities  must  bo  the  roilf  Wert  irXdi-ijrac  of  the  same  jmssage.* 
These  thirteen  deities  will  now  bo  examined  in  succession. 

(i.)  A.ishar.  This  god  belongs  exclusively  to  the  I’antheon  of 
Assj'ria.  Ilis  ustial  titles  are  “ the  great  Lord.”  “the  King  of  all 
the  gcsls,”  “ ho  who  rules  supreme  over  the  gods,”  and  sometimes 
“ the  father  of  the  gmls,”  although  that  title  more  proiierly  apper- 
tains to  the  second  deity  of  the  governing  triad.  His  special 


etlinol<^ ; yet  it  is  impo«(>abie  to  avoid  re* 
marking,  in  rf$^rd  to  ((rttek  ami  Ifoiium 
mythology,  that,  in  arldition  to  the  Arian 
ttleiTH'nl  which  forms  the  txisusof  butli  *»ystems, 
there  is  a prevailing  Semitic  i:huract<>r  in  the 
one,  imtl  a S-ythic  charmter  in  the  other. 
Thus,  in  Greek  mytiioU>gy.  the  following 
naincM  are  of  un<ioubt»l  Semitic  origin, 
Kpiti'ot,  ^Cpf^os,  KviSnAn,  Kd/9f tpoi,  Kd8* 
/Aor,  whiliit  in  l^tin  Ute  names  of 

.Salnrn.  [)iii,  Vulcan,  &**..  may  ho  au-specto-J 
to  lie  Scythic.  If  this  distmdion,  thou,  be 
iulmlUed,  the  iufereiK«  would  seem  to  be. 


that  the  Pclafgians  must  have  hclongwi  to 
the  Ahhyrian  tamily,  luui  the  kitrusams  to 
the  Babylonian. 

* The  only  cuneiform  signs  in  the  mytho- 
logiml  vooibulary,  which  are  at  all  deiicrving 
of  the  name  of  vdcogniphs  or  monognima,  ate 
the  abbreviations,  where  tiie  initial  character 
stands  for  the  entire  wunl;  as  in  As  for 
As'shur^  S>tn  tor  for  Paku^  kc-. ; 

and  even  in  these  r'Hses  we  t^nnet  be  sure  but 
that  the  monosyllable  w as  the  primitive  teim, 
and  the  full  niune  a later  couipouud. 

® See  Coiy's  Ancient  Fragments  p.  26. 
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Rttribntes  arc  those  of  sovereignty  and  ]>ower : lie  is  tlins  called 
“ the  giver  of  the  scejitre  and  crown,”  “ he  who  estahlishes  empire.” 
“he  who  lengthens  the  years  of  the  king’s  reign  and  protects  his 
armies  and  his  forts,”  <kc.,  &c.’  In  the  list  upon  the  clay  tablets, 
which  seem  to  have  been  drawn  n)i  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  llabylonian  mythology  to  the  Assyrians,  he  is  never  mentioned, 
and  we  are  thus  unable  to  determine  his  sj’ncnj’ms.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  written  indifl'erently  as  A-sAar  and  .ts-jA«;-.  and  sometimes 
by  abbreviation  simply  as  .U,  while  in  the  later  inscriptions  he  is 
distinguished  by  an  epithet  Kiti  (?),  which  in  the  lists  is  attributed 
to  Ami.  It  is  not  easy  to  detennine  the  jieriod  of  the  introduction 
into  Assyria  of  the  worship  oi  Asshur  under  that  name  ; for  although 
the  kings  of  Ur,  hmi-thtyon  and  Shaman- \ 'ul,  who  founded  a temple 
on  the  Upper  Tigris  in  the  19th  century  B.C.,  are  stated  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Tiglath-I’ileser  I.  to  have  been  followers  of  A.s-.vAur ; 
yet  on  the  bricks  ot  Shanam- Vul,  which  arc  still  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Kileh-Sherghdt,  the  deity  whom  he  honoured  is  entitled  AsKit, 
which  there  is  gu<xl  reason  to  believe  was  the  primitive  fhaldtean 
form  of  the  name."  It  is  further  remarkable  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  temple  at  Kileh-Sherghdt , there  is  jxisitively  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  far  as  our  present  experience 
extends,  no  other  notice  of  a shrine  dedicated  to  Asshur.  The  country 
of  Assyria  derived  its  title  from  him  ; and,  as  the  patron  deity  of 
the  nation,  he  also  imposed  his  name  on  the  capital  city  of  A.wAur 
(modem  Kihh-Slierghdl)  which  was  the  seat  of  emjtiic  apparently 
before  the  building  of  Nineveh  : but  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
considered,  as  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  of  too  high  a rank  to 
receive  the  homage  of  his  votaries  in  any  particular  or  special 
temple.  Probiibly  all  the  shrines  throughout  Assyria  were  open  to 
his  worship;  but  neither  is  his  nauie  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
multitudinous  lists  of  idols  that  have  been  hitherto  examined,  nor 
is  Hit- Asshur  mentioned  amongst  the  temples  either  of  Nineveh  or 
of  Calah  {Nimriut).  'I'he  Assyrian  kings,  however,  from  the  earliest 
times  evidently  regarded  Asshur  a.s  their  sjiecial  tutelary  divinitv'. 
They  constantly  used  his  name  as  an  element  in  their  own  titles  ; 
they  invoked  him  on  all  occasions  which  refer  red  to  the  exererso 
of  their  sovereign  functions.  'I'he  laws  of  the  emjiire  were  the  laws 
of  Asshur  : the  tribute  jmyable  from  dependent  kingiloms  was  the 
tribute  of  Asshur.  He  was  all  and  everything  as  far  as  Assyrian 
nationality  was  concerned ; but  he  w'as  strictly  a local  deity,  and 


t The  Assyrian  authoritiis  from  which  tho 
titles  of  the  ijmU  arv  chieriy  fjuot«i  are  as 
follows;  1.  The  invoeation  of  Sardanapaitis, 
(mnmencing  hia  annals.  2.  The  invesation 
of  bis  son  .Shutmnnuhar  on  the  Lthwk  Oljelbk. 
3.  Silrgon’s  dwliration  of  the  four  pates  of 
his  dty  to  eight  of  tlie  principal  goils.  4. 
An  invrsntion  on  a tablet  of  Asshur-hnni- 
put*s ; and,  5.  Th<;  mythologiial  clay  tablets 
generally.  For  Babyloniarr  materiiils  the 
various  Inscriptions  of  Nebuchwlnerzar,  Ne- 
riglirsrur  and  Nabonidus  hare  all  been  con- 
suite  J. 


• Thus  the  Samaritim  test  of  (ieneats, 
which  has  preserved  many  of  the  original 
Hamite  names,  of  which  the  biter  Semitic 
eifuivalents  are  alone  given  in  the  Hebrew, 
uses  Astw  for  .4ssA«r,  the  termination  in  tm 
being  in  all  proliabiiity  the  Arabic  {lartM-ipial 
nominative.  The  substitution  of  Aslun  for 
.\»hur  naiy  perhajis,  however,  lie  more  ira- 
meiliutely  umijsiied  with  the  Tehlevi  forms 
of  .Mitun  for  .l/iAr  or  J/if/im,  A tun  for 
AiUtr  or  Athro.  “ hre,"  sAotim  for  shuJuir. 
'*  a city,"  &i-.,  where  tiie  a evetywheie  takiw 
the  plate  of  r. 

2 I 2 
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hi8  name  was  almost  unkuo\\ai  beyond  the  limits  of  Assyria  Proper, 
In  Anneiiia  his  place  was  taken  by  a national  divinity  named 
AViaWi  (whence,  perhaps,  tlie  people  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  Kaldees  of  the  Soutli,  though  the  cuneiform  names  are 
entirely  distinct),*  w-hile  in  Babylonia  the  first  place  is  generally 
given  to  Jl  or  Jia,  who  was  possibly  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  who 
was  the  guardian  deity  of  the  primitive  Babylon  as  Asshur  was  of 
Assyria/ 

Every  god  is  asRo<*iatcd  with  a goddess;  and  the  supreme  femaJe 
divinity.  Beltis  or  Mylitta,  “the  mother  of  the  gods,’*  is  thus  some- 
times called  the  wife  of  Asshur : but  tliis  was  hardly,  it  would  seem, 
legitimate  mythology,  the  real  “ Imsband  of  Beltis  ” and  “ father 
of  the  gods  ” being  tlie  second  member  of  the  governing  triad,  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  call  Bel-Nimrud,  while  the  wife  oi  Asshur^  who 
appears  in  the  list  of  gods  to  whom  Tiglath-Pileser  II,  offered 
sacrifices  after  his  conquest  of  Babylonia,  is  named  Sheruha.* 

It  is  hardly  permissible  to  doubt  that  Asshur  must  be  the  deified 
patriarch  of  Genesis  x.  11,  the  son  of  Shem  who  went  forth  from 
8hinar  and  founded  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  pagan  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  S4ime  tradition,  and  thus  derive  the  name  of 
Assyria,  riTro  *Aaovpovy  tov  and  in  later  ages  wc  have  also  that 

valuable  notice  of  Damascius  on  the  Babylonian  mythology,  where 
ho  speaks  of  the  priimeval  pair  ’Affjwjjoc  Q^d  and  of  the 


• The  Triad  invoked  in  oil  the  Armenian 
iuacriptioQii  Hie  Khuidi, ihf  Sun, and  Alther: 
and  when  ?»rpoD  boasts  of  hanng  enrried  olf 
the  Armenian  godtc  om  tropliieit  ftom  tlie^eat 
city  MuM/uUsify  tl»e  -anie  deity  ia  rnenlionttl. 
■'AASof.aix’onlinj'  t*>  tin*  Ktymolc^ii'imi  Mag- 
num, was  .an  epithet  of  the  Jupiter  w’or- 
^hip|wd  at  (ioza  (called  by  St.  Jerome  and 
otlieis  Mam  is,  “the  loni  of  men”);  but 
that  tenn  is  prolxibly  Semitic,  while  we 
must  look  for  Armenian  etymologies  in  the 
priinitiv'e  S«ythir  of  Babylonia,  the  name  of 
AkkatJ,  which  denotes  Northern  Babylonia, 
being  sometimes  applieii  in  the  inscriptions  to 
Ararat  or  Armenia.  Tills  etluiic  connexion, 
which  is  also  to  a cert-un  ejjtent  hi  be  traetd 
in  tlie  lin^tiaj^e,  would  inigc;est  a moi-e  dire.  t 
explanation  fi>r  the  double  use  of  the  term 
t/haldee ; but  the  Chaldees  of  the  South  were 
certainly  Semites,  while  thoae  to  the  North 
were  to  all  appeBmiue  Scyths,  or  at  luiy  rate 
S:ytho-,^riHUs.  Tiie  early  Syrian  iatheis 
Neem  to  have  applieii  the  name  Chaldirnn  to 
the  Vexidi  here»ii«  (aSHxiatinf^  them,  as  they 
do,  with  the  Marckmitm  and  Mankha‘ao.H) ; 
and  the  same  jieuple  arc  called  Kaxiim  by 
tlie  Mesopotamian  Jews  to  the  present  day. 
If  this  be  tlie  rase,  however,  the  name  has 
a^in  shifted  in  modern  times,  for  KMddui 
is  now  adiiptod  by  the  whole  Ne'tori.an  rare 
as  their  proper  uational  title,  while  the 
tthurch  rasiricts  the  name  to  Ncstorian  ion* 
vei-ts  to  Oitliolidsm.  [Tbs  Armenian  Khnldi 
is  now  found  to  oormpond,  oot  to  Aasiiur, 


but  t*>.SVn,  the  Moon-Go:l.  See  aliove.  Kasay 
VI,,  p.  :iB7.  note  =».— H.  C.  K. 

‘ This  goil  is  more  {xirticularly  known  as 
the  deity  from  which  Babylon  deriveil  iU 
name.  Bah~U,  as  the  c-uncifonn  numc  is 
written,  sipnifies  **  the  gate  of  //,*’  and  is  the 
Semitic  tran.^Lltion  of  a Hamite  term,  A’a-rn, 
which  must  have  bei‘n  tlie  original  title  of 
tlie  pUce.  The  name  was  proliably  given  in 
allusion  to  tlie  first  estahUsbmeut  of  a sciit  of 
justkt;,  as  it  was  in  “ the  gate  of  the  |inlaie  ” 
or  “ the  gite  of  the  temple  *’  that  in  early 
tiines  justu«  was  administered.  An  suggests 
an  f^pti.m  origin  aitlioogh  there  U no  evi- 
denoe  timt  the  Babylonian  god  was  in  any  way 
(tmnectefJ  with  “ the  sun.”  On  Uiecoiitmry, 
we  may  infer  from  the  v»xibul:iriea  where 
Ila  is  translated  by  //,  and  joined  with  s«r, 
“a  king,”  that  It  simply  meant  “a  psl,”  or 
rather  perhaps  “the  goi  ” Kar  J^ox^*** 
Saiichoniathou  says  that  ‘'iXor  was  the  same 
as  Kpdeor  ; but  in  all  tlie  Semitic  languages 
the  term  has  been  ever  used  for  “ a god  ” 
generally. 

2 Tlie  name  is  otherwise  written  f^herdya ; 
but  the  guilders  thus  entitled,  although  in- 
cluded in  the  geneial  lists,  does  not  appear  of 
tliat  rauk  whicii  sliould  entitle  her,  as  Uie 
wife  of  A.Wtwr,  to  be  placed  at  the  ht>od  of 
the  Banthe«>n. 

* See  tlymob^icum  Magnum,  in  voc. 
*A<Tffvpla. 

* Mufi%4irf  (or  Kirrirop^,  as  the  name  Is 
written  in  some  MSS.)  may  very  well  be  a 
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triad  springing  from  them  'Aroc,  “IXAiroc,  and  ’Ad;,  who  have  their 
respective  representatives  in  the  inscriptions. 

At  ai\  early  period  of  cuneiform  incpury  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  Nisroch  of  Scripture,  whose  name  is  written  'Airapax  by  the 
LXX.,’  might  be  identical  with  the  Anshur  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
that  the  deity  in  question  might  be  compared  with  the  Saturn  of 
classical  mythology;  but  that  hypothesis  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  establisliment  of  the  simple  fact  that  Asshur  hud  no  temple  at 
Nineveh  in  which  Sennacherib  could  have  been  worshipping  when 
he  was  slain  by  his  rebellious  sons.  Nisroch,  whom  the  Talmudists 
identify  with  Saturn,  is  still  shrouded  in  obscurity  but  it  may  bo 
permitted  to  conjecture  that  since  the  god  Astihur,  in  company  with 
the  gods  Nin  and  Nergal,  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  inscriyrtions 
as  defeating  the  enemies  of  the  Assyrians  with  his  arrows,  and  since 
we  have  almost  direct  evidence  that  the  two  latter  gods  are  repre- 
sented respectively  by  the  man-bull  and  the  man-lion,  the  other  or 
chief  member  of  the  protecting  triad  must  be  recognised  in  the 
winged  globe  which  is  so  often  seen  in  the  sculptures  hovering 
over  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  from  which  a figtire  with  the 
homed  helmet,  the  sure  emblem  of  divinity,  shoots  his  arrows 
against  the  discomfited  foe. 

The  latest  historical  trace  of  the  go<l  An^hur  occurs  probably 
in  Isidore’s  notice  of  the  Greek  city  of  Artemita  in  Babylonia, 
which  under  the  Parthians  is  said  to  have  resumed  its  old  title  of 
XaXdirap : ’ this  title  which  signifies  “ the  fort  of  Asshur,”  having 
been  imposed  on  the  place  by  Tiglath-Pilescr  II.  when  he  rebuilt 
the  city  in  about  750  b.c.* 

We  may'  now  consider  the  triad  which  in  the  Assyrian  lists 
usually  follows  Asihur,  and  in  Babylonian  mythology  heads  the 
Pantheon,  or  is  only  preceded  by'  Ha  or  II. 

(ii.)  Anu.  'Phis  is  the  first  member  of  the  triad  and  appears  to 
answer  to  Hades  or  Pluto.  Ilis  ftinctions,  however,  are  not  very 


pfiriitipial  form  cogrinte  with  Shcnii/af 
5ipiifyinp  merely  •*  the  quern. ” See  Cory’* 
fragments  p*  318. 

* This  (or  acfording  to  some  MSS.  Ncura- 
pix)  i*  orthography  ujmsI  in  I*,  xxxvii. 
o8.  In  2 Kings  xix.  37,  the  name  is  written 
by  the  LXX.  as  Mccropdx' 

• See  Selden,  l)c  Ihis  Syris,  p.  32.3.  The 
only  cuneiform  title  at  all  resembling  Kisroch 
i*  one  which  applies  to  Nebo.  and  signifies 
“king  of  the  soul.”  reading  • ♦ • rukhi; 
hut  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Mis  was  ever 

for  “ king  ” (though  the  sign  which  indicates 
**  a king  ” has  that  power);  and  it  is  still 
more  doubtful  if  Nebo  had  any  temple  at 
Xineveh.  In  all  probability  Xisrvch  is  not  a 
genuine  rending. 

7 Hudson's  Geugraphi  Minores,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5. 

■ The  locative  prefix  which  occurs  m the 
cuneiform  name,  and  which  is  of  ahneut 


univcTSBil  employment  in  Assyrian  and  Bahy- 
lonlin  gw^graphy,  hail  the  true  Semitic  pro- 
nunciatkm  of  A'<ir ; but  it  would  seem  almost 
certain  that  this  word  must  have  liccn  cor- 
rupteil  very  early  to  Kaf  or  A*W.  from  the 
constant  ©.rmrence  of  that  prefix  in  the 
Greek.  Hebrew,  and  Arahii*  cnmf»|K>ndents  of 
the  old  Babylouian  names.  Thus  we  have 
XoA'dirap.  or  “the  fort  of  AMhur  XoA- 
dyvri^  the  Septuagint  name  for  Calneb ; 

A7(rt/-AVro,  a fiimous  Bnltylonian 
temple  mentioned  in  the  Talmud; 

Otiimad  of  Scripture,  or  Kalictui- 

AcA,  “ fort  of  the  god  H tii/  or  A/dd ; ” also 
XoAraw^ts  of  Susiana ; I/altedn; 

and  numerous  other  geographical  titles,  com- 
pounded of  the  prefix  of  loiality  and  one  of 
tiie  old  names  of  the  Babylonian  gods. 
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clearly  defined,  nor  can  the  greater  j>art  of  his  titles  be  explained 
except  conjecturally.  One  cTass  of  epithets  refers  undoubtedly  to 
“priority”  and  “ antiquity.”  Ho  is  “the  old  Anu,"  “the  original 
chief;"  perhaps  in  one  case  “the  father  of  the  gisls;”  also  “the 
Lord  of  spirits  and  demons  " (?)  and  like  the  Greek  IlXnvrup,  “ the 
laj’or  up  of  treasuR-s  ” and  “ the  Loid  of  the  earth  ” or  “ mountains  ” 
(from  whence  the  precious  metals  were  extracted).  A very  exten- 
sive cla.SK  of  synonyms,  however,  extending  to  about  twenty  names, 
which  are  found  on  the  tablets,  are  quite  unintelligible  except  on 
the  supposition  that  they  refer  to  the  infernal  regions.  There  seem 
to  l»3  such  titles  as  “ King  of  tlie  lower  world,”  “ Loitl  of  dark- 
ness ” or  “ death,”  “ lailor  of  the  far-rrlT  city,”  and  many  similar 
epithets,  but  the  sense  is  throughout  ol»>cure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  god's  name  in 
Assj-rian.  us  it  is  declined  accoiding  to  rule  Auu  (or  -4««)  in  the 
nominative,  .-Ini  in  the  genitive,  and  Ana  in  the  accusative.’  In 
Babylonian  the  corresponding  name  was  Anna  or  /I«u,  and  it  was 
indeclinable.  It  signified  “The  God,”  kut  i£/)xi/K,  and  was  no 
doubt  in  use  among  the  primitive  Babylonians  from  tlie  very  earliest 
times.  There  is  further  a very  singular  link  of  connexion,  in  regard 
to  this  god,  between  Babylonian  and  classical  mythology.  It  is 
well  known  that  nnmbei-s  among  the  early  Chaldeans  were  supposed 
to  be  invested  with  mystic  powers;  and  in  this  view  probably  the 
system  of  notation  was  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
Pantheon,  the  6 integers  in  the  cycle  of  60  being  referred  to  the 
two  triads  of  the  I’anlheon.'  The  first  triad  is  thu.s  represented  by 
60,  50,  and  40  rosjHJctively ; and  the  second  by  30,  20,  and  6.  The 
greater  number,  60,  or  1 soss,  indicated  by  a single  wedge  y, 
becomes  accoidingl^'  the  emblem  of  the  god  Anu.  the  head  of  the 
first  triad ; and  is  invested  with  phonetic  powers  according  to  the 
names  of  the  god  among  the  races  using  the  cuneiform  writing.  One 
of  these  powers  is  Ana,  the  ordinary  Babylonian  name  of  the  god, 
which  thus  verifies  the  usage ; the  other  power,  equally  well  known 
to  cuneiform  students,  is  and  this  accordingly  should  be  another 
mine  of  the  god.  l'’urthcr,  the  second  city  of  Babylonia — that 
which  is  •mentioned  in  the  Bible  after  Babel,  or  “ the  Gate  of  Jl,” 
and  which  was  especiallj’  dedicated  to  Ana,  the  god  next  to  It  in 
the  Babylonian  inytlndogy — was  named  I'm,  'Opt\  in  the  Septu- 
agint  version,  nismx  Urikut  in  the  Talmud,  and  modem  Warka  or 
Urka.  This  city  w.as  the  great  necropolis  of  Babylonia.  Whole 
mountains  of  coffins  are  still  to  be  found  there,  and  it  was  emphati- 
cally “a  city  of  the  dead.”*  Can  the  coincidence  then  be  merely 


’ Tnu>w  of  thi#  nAino  are  protiahly  to  t»e 
found  in  the  'AyeftSwrot  of  BorfMue,  which 
ap{xwr!«  n*  hjive  tevu  an  epithet  upptiwi  to 
Oiuiuo*.  ei^ifyinjg  **ipvea  by  Ann;"  and  in 
the  Rha-uician  nyniph  'AntSpir,  whooo 
name  meon.e  “ beluvwl  by  ,^nu." 

' The  cl»y  tablet  wliiih  eontaimi  thi» 
curious  application  of  numtx*ni  to  the  Baby- 
loiium  girds,  was  Hist  noticed  by  Dr.  liiniLs 


in  his  {siper  on  the  Assyrian  Mytliology  in 
the  Tnurwurtions  of  the  Hoyal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. vol.  xxiii.  p.  4ii,b. 

* By  tile  Greek  peograpbers  the  city  in 
question  is  nametl  *opx<ht.  For  a desciip- 
tion  of  the  ruins  as  they  exist  at  piewnt,  see 
LuAus'  Chabhea  and  Susiaua,  p.  Iti'd,  el 
seiq. 
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accidental  between  Dui,  the  Lord  of  Urka,  the  city  of  the  dead,  and 
Dis,  the  King  of  Orcus  or  Hades? 

\Miatever  may  he  thought  of  this  assimilation,  it  is  certain 
at  any  rate  that  the  great  temple  at  Warka,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  cotintry,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  the  rnins  of 
Boiairieh,  was  called  Hit-Ana  after  the  god  in  question,  though  from 
a very  remote  epoch  the  worship  of  Beltis  seems  to  have  sni>erseded 
that  of  Aiui  in  the  temple  of  Warka,  and  to  have  become  so  famous 
tliat  in  the  latter  Babylonian  inseriptions  she  is  generally  noticed  as 
“ the  lady  of  Bit- Ana." 

The  temple  also,  previously  referred  to,  which  Sluimn.'s-  I'u?  raised 
in  the  capital  of  Assyria  in  the  19th  centur)’  n.c.,  and  which  was 
afterwards  repaired  by  Tiglath-l’ilaser  I.  in  the  13th  century  b.(;., 
was  dedicated  to  Ahu  and  his  sou  I ul ; and  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  the  city  obtained  the  name  of  TtXdei;  (.Mound  of  An«), 
equally  witli  its  national  designation  of  .4ssA«r.*  Ana  appears  to 
have  been  without  any  s|)ecial  temples  either  at  Xineveh,  or  L'alah, 
or  even  at  Babylon  ; but  tjargou,  at  Dar-Sargina,  evidently  had  him 
in  great  honour,  and  thus  dedicated  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Astarte,  the  western  gate  of  tlie  city.* 

-Inu  is  usually  found  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  triad,  precisely  as  we  have  Anus,  Illinus,  and  Aiis 
associated  by  Damascius : but  tlio  name  sometimes  occurs  in 
union  with  anotlier  single  god.  where  the  conue,\ion  cannot  lie  so 
certainly  explained.  Thus  .Sardanapalus  calls  himself  simply, 
“ho  who  honours  Amm.”  or  more  frequently,  “he  who  honours 
Aa«  and  Dagon  ; " and  the  same  association  of  tlie  two  names  is 
also  found  on  the  obelisk  of  ti/iamis- !'«/.  XVho  the  god  Dagon 
is,  however,  is  still  one  of  the  obscurities  of  the  mythology.  He 
cannot,  as  has  been  conjectured,  have  anything  to  do  With  the 
wator-god,  as  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  complete  list  which 
is  given  entire  on  one  of  the  tablets,  of  the  36  synonyms  of  the 
latter  divinity.*  It  is  indeed  extremely  doubtful  if  the  name 
Dagon  has  anything  to  do  with  jq,  “ a fish,”  or  with  the  Phoe- 
nician ; for  in  one  passage  of  the  inscriptions  the  pair  are  men- 
tioned— Ua-tlan  for  the  male,  and  Da-Las  for  the  female — as  if  both 
the  names  were  cirmpounds ; and  the  exjdanation  attached  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  titles  appertained  to  the  great  gods  Belus 
and  Beltis. 

Sargon  again,  who  appears  to  have  had  .4«u  in  especial  honour, 
in  consequence  of  his  own  name  being  the  same,  or  nearly  tho 
same,  as  that  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  god,  associates  him  in  his 
royal  titles  with  tho  second  god  of  the  triad,  whom  for  conve- 


• See  Steph.  de  Urbibua  in  vor.  ’u 

desorilMi  as  the  city  where  the  nf 

AMyria  dwelt  befure  the  building;  of  Nineveh, 
and  can  thus,  it  would  seem,  only  answ'er  to 
Asshur. 

* It  should  be  ad'led  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal metals,  either  **  lead  ’*  or  **  tin,*’  was 
named  after  A nn,  as  **  iron  **  was  after  Her- 
cules, but  the  phonetic  ooonexioQ  is  not  at 


present  appai-imt. 

* In  thi»  ILst,  however,  there  is  a name 
referring  to  the  water-god  in  his  chancier  of 
**  the  sentient  fish,”  which  reads  Ab/r/oruf- 
silt,  but  has  no  ct>nnexion  apparently  with 
Ar-(r<tn.  The  Pheeniemn  iM^n  indeed  is 
translated  by  SonebuniathoQ  Slrwr,  that  is 
“ bnnd-oom." 
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nience  sake  we  may  call  “ Bel-Nimrod  while  in  placing  the 
four  gates  of  his  city  each  under  the  double  guardianship  of  two 
deities,  he  joins  Atm  and  Astarte,  though  that  goddess  was  cer- 
tainly not  his  wife,  nor  was  she  in  any  way  mythologically  con- 
nected with  him.  His  wife  is  named  in  the  lists  Anata  or  Anuta, 
and  she  has  precisely  the  same  epithets  as  himself,  with  a more 
difference  of  gender,  but  she  is  rarely  if  ever  mentioned  in  the  his- 
torical or  geographical  inscriptions.  Their  progeny  at  the  same 
time  apjrears  to  have  been  large.  A list  of  nine  names  is  given  on 
one  tablet,  commencing  with  .Sarya«(i,  L<itarak,  Ksh-gula,  and  Emu  ; 
but  little  is  known  of  these  gods  beyond  their  names.  Two  other 
sons  who  are  not  mentioned  in  this  list  are  of  more  importance. 
One  of  these  is  jEther,  the  god  of  the  air,  whose  name  is  doubtfully 
read  as  I’uf ; and  it  may  p<>rhaps  be  allowed  to  trace  a connexion 
between  this  filiation,  and  the  Greek  tradition  of  ^Ether  being  the 
son  of  Erebus,  the  more  especially  as  Erebus  is  itself  an  Assyrian 
term  referring  to  “ darkness,”  * which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Ann.  Another  god,  who  is  well  known  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
mythology  as  Martu,  is  also  stated  on  many  cylinder-seals  to  bo 
the  son  of  Anu.  This  god  may  bo  suspected  to  bo  himself  the 
Erehus  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  name  Martu  signifies  “ after  ” or 
“behind;”'  and  is  thus  applied  to  “the  west,”  being  in  fact  a 
synonym  of  Krih  (originnl  of'Epreoc),  which  refers  directly  to  “ the 
setting  sun,”  and  tropically’  both  to  “ the  west  ” and  “ darkness.” 
It  may  be  added  that  the  name  MaHu  is  further  applied  to 
Phoenicia  in  cuneiform  geography,  as  the  extreme  western  point 
with  which  the  Babylonians  were  acquainted  (compare  Bpufiv  of 
Sanchoniathonj,"  and  that  the  descent  of  Marta  from  Ami  would 
thus  seem  to  point  to  the  Mo.saical  tradition  of  Sidon  and  Ileth, 
and  the  other  Syrian  colonies,  being  descended  from  Ham,  as 
that  patriarch  must  of  course  answer  to  Anu,  if  the  Noachide  triad 
be  compared  with  the  Babylonian.* 

(iii.)  The  phonetic  reading  of  the  name  of  the  second  god  of  the 
triad  must  bo  still  a matter  of  speculation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  his  character  and  position  he  answers  to  the  great 
father  Jupiter  of  the  Romans;  and  it  is  equally' certain  that  the 
primary  element  of  his  name  is  Eil,  the  Lord ; yet  he  cannot 
represent  the  tnio  Babylonian  Belus,  of  later  times,  and  for  the 
following  reasons : — I'hat  ged  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
Merodach.  In  the  only  known  proper  names  where  Jid  occurs 


* Kreh  sigaities  in  Afisyrim  “ setting,” 
that  is  “the  west.”  and  henre  “ darkness.”  It 
is  a cognate  term  with  Kumpa,  which  also 
signifies  setting,  or  the  west,  as  Asia  signifies 
“ rising.”  or  “ the  east.” 

' It  is  thus  translated  in  the  vocnhnlaries 
■by  akharru,  the  Hebrew  tPlK ; an<i  the 
latter  name  is  applied  in  the  inscriptions  to 
I’hmnicia,  “ the  western  country,”  indit- 
ferentiy  with  itartu, 

• Itrathn  is  joined  in  Sanchoniathon  with 
Caasius,  Libanus,  and  Anti-Libnnus,  and  there 


can  he  no  doaht,  therefore,  of  its  representing 
a geographical  name. 

• .l/(Udu  is  stated  on  one  tablet  to  be  “ the 
minister  of  the  deep,”  ns  if  he  were  connected 
with  ff/i ; on  another  tatdet  his  title  is 
Muht^K karris,  perhaps  “the  lord  of  archi- 
tecture.” His  wife  is  the  lady  of  Titjtjannn. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.  erected  a temple  to  him  at 
Calah  in  conjunction  with  Brl-  Vara  (A'lYeA- 
,^her,/hat  Cylinder,  col.  6,  line  S8);  but  the 
name  is  not  otlen  met  with  in  other  historical 
inscriptions. 
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as  an  element  (Naitinta-Eil  at  Pehistun,  and  Pit-shar-uzur  for  Bel- 
shazzar), the  god’s  name  is  written  with  the  sign  signifying  Pit, 
a lord,  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinity,  II  or  An,  hut  with- 
out any  adjunct.  The  same  orthography  is  employed  in  eonnexion 
with  the  goddess  Zirbanit,  who  was  notoriously  the  wife  of  Mero- 
dach,  and  there  only.  The  names  of  Bel-Merodach  are  also  some- 
times aetually  found  in  conjunetion.'*  Again,  the  famous  temple  of 
Belu.s  of  Herodotus  is  the  temple  of  Merodach  in  the  inscriptions ; and 
lastly,  the  exact  genealogy  is  given  for  Bolus  in  Damascius,  son  of 'Adc 
and  Aavktj,  which  in  the  mythological  tablets  applies  to  Merodach. 
If  Merodach  then  be  the  true  Bolus  of  history,  it  is  evident  that  this 
earlier  and  more  jx)werful  god  could  not  have  had  the  same  identical 
name. 

'J'he  name  in  question  is  written  with  the  determinative  of  a 
god,  the  sign  Pil,  “a  lonl.”  and  a qiialificative  adjunct,  either 
simple  or  compound,  on  which  the  whole  mystery  of  the  name 
depends.'  Now  this  adjunct  in  the  vocabularies,  when  joined  with 
other  nouns,  is  frequently  translated  by  i/trat ; and  the  reading  is 
further  verified  by  our-finding  that  the  city  which  was  named  after 
the  god — its  title  being  in  fact  a mere  reproduction  of  the  name 
with  the  sign  of  locality  affi.\ed,  instead  of  the  detetminative  of 
divinity  prefixed — is  translated  in  Semitic  by  A'ipur.  It  mtiy  then 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the>great  god  in  question  was  in  Semitic 
named  Pilu-A'ipni,  and  that  the  great  goddess,  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  who  is  always  associated  with  him  as  his  wife,  was  entitled 
Bilta-A’tprut.  Before  pointing  out  the  veiy  important  consequences 
of  this  proposed  Semitic  reading,  the  old  Babylonian  nomenclature 
however  must  be  concluded.  In  the  dialects  of  the  South,  the 
equivalents  of  Pilu  and  Pilta  were  Knu,  Emita,  and  Mid,  Mulla.  \\  ith 
the  latter  .are  no  doubt  to  bo  compared  the  JleXif  of  N icolaus  * and 
the  Mu,\irTa  of  Herodotus’  and  Hesychius ; ’ and  the  fonner  term, 
Enu  or  (with  the  antecedent  determinative  pronounced)  Il-enu,  is 
probiibly  the  original  of  the'IXXiroc  of  Damascius.  Other  Babylonian 
names  of  the  god,  such  as  Jli  (^I)-Eli,  Asinir,  Ac.,  are  of  less  moment. 

We  will  now  consider  the  terms  Nipru  and  A’lprut.‘  It  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  similarity  of  the.se  titles,  especially  the  fe- 
minine Aiprut,  to  the  Greek  ; and  the  more  we  examine 

the  subject,  the  more  reason  we  find  to  susjiect  that  if  there  be 
an)'  connexion,  as  has  been  so  often  surmised,  between  the  great 
Belus  of 'Babylonian  tradition  and  the  Biblical  Nimrod,  and  if  this 


As  on  tbe  tablet  so  often  quote<I,  which 
applies  “ cumbers  ” to  tlie  gods  of  the  t*an- 
theon. 

* The  ordinary  Assyrian  rendering  of  this 
ailjiinct  is  Zir,  which  means  “ Supreme.” — 
ISSI. 

’ Sec  Muller's  Fragm.  Hi-st.  fir.  vol.  iii. 
p.  3S1,  note  16.  Miiiler  alters  the  reading 
to  Mi/ArTTa.  very  unnecesaarily. 

’ Herod,  i.  131  and  199. 

’ Hesyrdrius  in  voc.  writes  Mr/AfTras.  It 
has  hitherto  been  rnistomary  to  compare  the 
Xlylitta  of  Herodotus  with  the  ttyriac  Mtdiii- 


tha,  “ genetrii but  it  is  ver  y doubtful  if 
'the  root  1^',  common  to  all  the  other  Se- 
mitic bmgnages.  was  known  to  the  Assyrian. 
At  .vry  rate  .thilia.  as  the  feminine  of  J/u/, 
is  a far  more  satisfactory  etymology. 

’ It  must  be  understood  that  in  no  case 
are  tlieee  titles,  phonetically  written,  attached 
to  the  names  of  lielua  and  Beltis.  They  are 
merely  assumed  as  the  Semitic  equivalents  of 
the  abbreviate!  Ilarnite  rvljuncts  which  qtuUify 
the  terms  ” Lord  '*  and  ‘‘  lady  *'  in  these 
names. 
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connexion  can  be  verified  from  native  sourcoH,  then  we  are  on  the 
rifjht  track  in  seeking  to  identify  the  above-mentione<I  nameis. 
For. instance,  Babylon  is  sometimes  ciillcd  in  the  inscriptions  the 
city  of  Jiilu-Xi//ru and  the  inner  and  outer  city,  even  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  known  as  the  XinuU  ISihi- 
Nipru  and  the  htgur  IHUi-Sipru^  in  exact  accordance  both  with 
the  Gieek  accounts  of  Babylon  having  been  the  capital  of  the  first 
Belus,  and  of  the  Biblical  record  that  the  beginning  of  Nimrod’s 
kingthmi  was  Babel,  &c. ; and  it  should  be  observed  that  these 
cuneifonn  notices  are  quite  distinct  from  the  later  and  more  sacer- 
dotal connexion  of  Bjtbylon  with  the  second  Belus,  or  Bel-Merodach. 
But  the  most  interesting  evidence  is  to  bo  found  in  relation  to  the 
sister  capital  of  XiJfW.  This  place,  which  had  the  same  name  as 
the  god,  is  called  Xijiur  in  Semitic  cuneiform.  The  Talmud  calls 
it  Xitjilmr,  and  identifies  it  with  Calneh,  one  of  Nimrod’s  capitals.* 
(’alno  again,  in  Isaiah  x.  9,  is  explained  by  the  LXX.  as  the  place 
in  the  land  of  Babylon  where  the  tower  was  built ; and  with  refe- 
rence to  the  tower,  if  anything  is  to  lx;  found  in  the  inscri]>tions,  it 
can  only  1«  the  notices  of  a most  famous  temple,  KUanis-Xipra, 
which  was  an  object  of  intense  veneration  to  the  Assyrian  kings ; 
which  was  the  esjtecial  dwelling-place  of  Jlilu-Xipru,’  and  which 
s«x?ins  moreover  to  have  been  in  the  city  of  Xijfer,  that  city  indeed 
being  csjiccially  dedicated  to  the  god  !ind  goddess  Ililu-Xipra  and 
liiltn-Xiprat,  who  re.-pectively  bote  the  titles  of  Ijord  of  A'lpra  and 
Lady  of  Xipra,  in  allusion  apparently  to  this  temple,  or  rather  per- 
haps to  the  district  in  which  it  was  placed.*  Other  points  of  evi- 
dence ate  the  Arab  tradition,  certainly  ante-Islamic,  that  Nifforwas 
the  original  Babylon,*  and  (in  tdlusion  to  the  tower)  tliat  it  was 


* S«*  Kh^trs.  Insorip.  151,  11,  4.  The 

aiTUitnii-tion  h«w«*v*»r  fo  thw  U not 

quitt  dwu'  and  numot  implicitly  irltedon. 

* Th«fi»»  lillwj,  wtiii-h  probably  ot 

ILunit**  ni!h<*r  than  ^initk  origin,  nre  first 
mot  with  in  an  irw'nptiou  of  Ksar-luwUlon, 
It  also  ap^»i>Arfi  from  th**  mythologital  tal»I*-t*, 
that  each  of  tli«*s«*  diviaiuns  of  the  city  liad  a 
apM-iai  tutelary  deity  to  waU  h over  it. 

• Tfaf  quotrti  is  Um*  l’«n<i,  which  is 
of  very  ifsprt-table  antit{uity.  dating  proliably 
fmm  the  -ud  century. 

• The  phonetic  rcatling  of  the  second  ele- 

ment of  this  name  is  very  doubtful ; and  tl>« 
|MMition  of  thi»  temple  i»  a)m««t  i^^ually  un- 
c^rtaio.  Kor  its  being  the  dwclling-placv  of 
IW-Nimnsl,  Khors.  Ins.  131,  lU;  and 
fur  general  allusit>aB  to  its  wealth,  its  splen- 
dour, and  its  antiquity,  compare  Tiglath- 
Pilwer  Cylinder,  col.  1.  1.  2G;  iirit.  Mus. 
aerieji.  p,  70.  1.  U3;  ObelLsk. 

ool.  1,  1.  32,  iic.  The  set.’ond  element  may 
mton  “ the  left  liaud  uountry,”or  tluit  wheie 
Shein  settled.  It  is  the  s{>ei-ial  geograjihhal 
title  taken  by  Bel-Nimrod  and  Btdiis  on  the 
bricks  evavated  from  their  temples  at  Akker~ 
knf  and  Wnrka,  but  is  olherwise  uukm>\vn. 
A' (compare  CHH)  is  pretised  to  the 


namcis  of  many  templets,  in  allusion  to  the 
Ysorkmanship  or  arcbit«.’ture  of  the  build- 
ings. If  yipra  should  Is*  tlw  true  reailing, 
we  cun  luinlly  doubt  its  (onnexiun  with 
yipnt  an<l  although  the  latter  ieints 

are  S'niitic,  and  the  foni>er  to  all  aji^Mniame 
Hamite,  and  although  the  (nineifonn  ortho- 
giaphy  is  entirely  dissimilar.  Tlie  word, 
howeva-,  may  be  reaii  iSAatra  or  A’wro, 
et}ually  as  w»*ll  as  and  Uiere  an*  ge»>- 

gniphiral  aigunients  in  favour  of  either  of 
tlnise  rfsulings.  The  mn**ifomi  won!  for  “a 
horse  '*  is  whiten  in  preeuwdy  the  same  way 
ns  the  name  in  question,  titough  of'  course 
with  a ditlerent  det»*nninative  but  even  there 
the  phon«*tic  n-uiling  is  un«ertain. 

^ The  name  of  Ai/stm  is  of  double  employ- 
mt^ni  in  ittuneaion  with  l^l-Nimmd  and 
Beltis;  that  is,  os  a country  of  which  they 
weix*  the  ]vitrons,  and  as  the  nans*  of  a 
tiunple  in  whi«‘h  they  dwell,  the  temple  of 
Nipirxi  lieing  in«h*«l  to  all  ap|»mran<v  a dis- 
tinct place  from  the  temple  of  A'harris* 
yipra.  abeuiiy  spoken  of. 

* This  is  given  on  the  autli4>rity  of  /hn 
Kaihi,  who  wa^  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
trustwortliy  of  the  .\reb  Lraditionists. 
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the  Bueno  of  Nimrud's  daring  attempt  to  mount  on  eagle’s  wings  to 
heaven." 

'i’he  etymological  evidence  remains.  After  mature  deliberation, 
no  better  explanation  can  be  obtained  for  and  Ni/trut  than 

“ the  hunter  ” and  “ huntress.”  The  root  mpar,  although  un- 
known in  Hebrew,  means  in  Syriac  “ to  pursue,”  nr  “ make  flee 
and  the  word  iprat,  used  in  the  vocabularies  in  reference  to 
“ waters,”  with  the  sense  apparently  of  ‘’swift-running,”  must 
come  from  the  neuter  verb  n/«r,  kindred,  if  not  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  the  active  napar.  The  verb  mtjHtr  is  not  often  used  in 
the  inscriptions,  except  in  reference  to  this  particular  god,  but  in 
such  cases  is  of  great  importance  in  verifying  the  phonetic  read- 
ing. Thus  Tiglath-l’ileser  I.  describes  hinrself  as  “ the  mighty 
chief,  who  being  armed  with  the  mace  of  power”  (the  emblem  of 
royalty,  but  also  a favourite  weapon  of  the  chaco)  "pursues  after" 
(or  ‘’hunts”)  "the  people  of  liUu-Nipru and  again  speaks  of 
his  ancestor,  Asshur-duha-il,  as  “ the  holder  of  the  mace  of  power ; 
the  pursuer  after  the  people  of  liilu-Xipru.'’  * Sargon  also  speaks  of 
“ the  350  kings  from  remote  antiquity,  who  ruled  over  A.ssyria  and 
pursued  after  the  people  of  Jlilu-Mijiru,"  the  verb  7utpar  being  tised  in 
each  passage,  and  the  allusion  apparently  being  to  the  original 
Ntpru,  or  Nimrod,  having  proved  his  power  as  “ a mighty  hunter  ” 
(of  men)  “ before  the  Lord.”  As  far  as  the  actual  chace  of  wild 
animals  was  concerned,  Bilu-Nipru,  in  the  Assyrian  period,  had 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  its  patron.  He  bad  abdicated  his  func- 
tions in  favour  of  Nerpat,  with  whom,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained, 
he  was  also,  it  w’ould  appear,  ethnically  confounded ; but  his  wife, 
the  gieat  goddess,  JUUa-Xiprut,  continued  to  the  latest  period  to 
preside  over  “the  chace  ;”andin  her  character  of  “ Ladj’ofihe  city 
Nipur,"  whore  she  was  perhaps  worshipped  exclusively  as  *‘  the  great 
huntress,”  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  another  god,  S'iu,  who  shared 
with  Nergal  the  duty  of  protecting  hunters  in  their  dangerous 
exploits. 

Against  all  this  argument,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  be  conclusive,  there  is  the  insuperable  objection  that  the 
Biblical  reading  is  Nimrod,  and  not  Xipru,  and  that  the  terms 
are  not  orthograjthically  convertible,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
series  of  extraordinary  coincidences  that  have  been  noticed,  we  must 
still  remain  in  doubt  if  the  Biblical  Nimrod  has  been  discovered. 

The  ordinary  epithets  of  Bel-N’imrod,  which  for  convenience 
ho  may  still  bo  called,"  are,  “ the  supreme,  the  father  of  the  Gods, 


* See  Yacut's  Ocojfraph.  I.oxiwn  in  voc., 
where  many  other  interesting  nuticiai  are 
given  of  Nitler  from  the  early  authors. 

* Sie  Siierghat  Cylinder,  col.  1 , 1.  32,  and 
ool.  7.  1.  39.  The  quotation  from  Sargon 
oocui'fi  on  all  the  Khuntaljad  BulU,  and  on  the 
Cylinder,  1.  3.5.  The  use  of  the  terms  i>i/- 
tanppii-u  and  iltan  tppanx  seems  to  be  a (>lay 
on  the  name  Nipr\i ; though  in  a corrfspond- 
ing  passage  uf  an  inscription  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (&>ir  T.  Phillips’s  Cylinder,  col.  1, 


1.  3)  mftttes/iir,  the  director, **  is  used  for 
vaitanfyjyiru,  **  the  pursuer.” 

^ There  are,  no  doubt,  inoonsistendes  in 
the  employment  of  the  cuneiform  group  for 
i/j7.  with  or  without  the  a<ljunct.  which 
make  it  most  didicult  to  distingui.sh  between 
Bel-Nimrod  and  Ikd-Merodach.  Thus  in  the 
gr«At  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the 
india-Huuae  slab,  the  existence  of  BeNNimmd 
as  a separate  god  is  ignored,  and  the  com- 
pound gioup  which  represents  the  name  is 
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the  procreator,”  also,  “the  Lord,  king  of  all  the  spirits,  father  of 
the  Gods,  lord  of  the  countries.”  A full  list  of  his  titles  has  not 
yet  lieen  found,  though  many  synonyms,  for  his  name  occur  inci- 
dentally on  the  tablets.  He  is  most  ordinarily  associated  with  his 
wife  mUa-Niprut,  as  in  the  dedication  of  the  eastern  gate  at  Khor- 
sabad,  when  Sargon  calls  him  “ the  cstablisher  of  the  foundations 
of  my  city  but  in  the  various  invocations  of  the  kings,  who  all 
acknowledge  him,  he  is  found  sometimes  joined  with  Anu,  and  somor 
times  with  his  son  Nin. 

His  temples  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous.  He 
had  four  arks  or  “ tabernaedes,”  but  the  only  temple  r<«orded  as 
belonging  to  him  in  Assyria  was  at  Calah,  and  even  in  Habylonia 
we  only  know  of  the  great  shrine  of  Kharris-N^ipra,  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  at  Niffer,  and  of  a smaller  edifice  raised  to  him  at 
Akkarkuf  hy  the  early  king  Durri-galazu. 

Of  his  officers  and  relatives  there  are  manv  incidental  notes. 
H is  throne-keepers  were  Jlel-yagi  and  SItezir,  and  scores  of  other 
unknown  names  are  connected  with  him.  Xin  or  Hercules  was 
undoubtedly  his  son,  and  Sin,  “ the  moon,”  is  also  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  same  categoi  v.  In  fact,  as  the  father  of  all  the  gods, 
he  might  claim  an  almost  infinite  paternity. 

His  numerical  symbol  was  50,  the  next  integer  to  the  Sons,  which 
denoted  Anu,  but  the  phonetic  riddle  involved  probably  in  the 
numeral  has  not  been  discovered,  nor  is  there  any  sculptured  figure 
which  can  be  reasonably  supj)osed  to  represent  him. 

(iv.)  The  3rd  god  of  the  triad,  who  thus  answers  to  Neptune  or 
Hao-fi^wi',  w.as  probably  named  Hea  or  Hoa.  His  titles  are  numerous, 
and  his  character  is  as  clearly  defined  as  wo  could  desire.  Although 
corre.sponding  with  Neptune  as  the  third  member  of  the  triad,  and 
in  many  respects  exercising  the  same  functions,  he  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  “ the  God  of  the  Sea.”  That  title  is  never  found  amongst 
his  epithets,  but  applies  rather  to  Kin,  who  unites  to  his  maritime 
sovereignty  the  somewhat  incongruous  attributes  of  Hercules  and 
Saturn.  The  two  gods,  indeed,  Hea  and  Nin,  although  in  reality 
quite  distinct,  seem  to  have  been  identified  by  Herosus,  and  are  to 
a certain  extent  even  confounded  in  the  inscriptions.  Hea  or  Hea 
was  the  presiding  deity  of  “ the  abyss,”  or  “the  great  deep.”*  He 


uji«l  with  the  simple  phon«»tic  powpr  of  Tiiht 
M a tner«  epithet  of  MerDtlrnh's,  and  with 
the  moaning  of  **  a lord  whiltit  in  the 
int«iription  of  the  name  king  on  Sir  T. 
riiil!i|**8  Cylinder,  the  |iassap*  jiifit  <juoteil 
(twl.  1, 1.  S)  r«uhi  **  he  wfw  giiidc«  or  direct*, 
the  ]w>*tple  <tf  B<‘l-Nimrol,  tJieSun  and  Mero- 
dach,”  the  two  Bela  being  thus  clearly  di»- 
tinguwhed.  Again,  on  all  the  Rn^ll  liahy- 
kinUn  cylinder*  of  the  Acha-menian  p»*riM 
puhliidieil  hy  Orotefend.  in  the  names  of  the 
witnesses,  the  group  for  Hel  is  invariably 
used  without  the  adjunct,  in  allusion  n]ipa> 
rently  to  Merotlnch,  and  with  the  sound  of 
iUlu;  baton  theWaika  tablets  of  the  ,Se- 
kucioo  period,  the  name  of  Merodach  is  dis- 


used, and  in  its  place  w*e  have  two  varieties 
of  the  group  indhating  liel-Niramd  employeil 
iu<ie|iendently,  as  if  they  were  di.stinct  gods. 
From  all  this  we  can  only  infer  that  the 
mythoh*gical  system  its<*lf.  as  well  as  its  nuxle 
of  expression,  was  to  the  last  degree  lax  and 
fluiluating. 

® The  Babylonian  term  tninshitwl  by  “ the 
deep”  or  “the  abyss”  may  be  reail  Zop, 
which  certainly  recals  to  mind  the  epithet 
applied  in  8t*ripture  not  only  to  the 
Red  as  is  generally  supjxtsed,  but  also  to 
the  ocean,  and  used  iikew'ise  with  the  same 
universul  application  in  theljooksof  the  Mcn- 
dd*ans  ; but  the  phonetic  equivalents  of  Zop 
are  stated  in  the  vocabularies  to  be  Apzu  or 
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is  called  “ the  King,  the  Chief,  the  Lord,  the  Ruler  of  the  Abj-ss," 
also  •*  the  King  of  Rivei-s,”  but  never  “ the  King  of  the  Sea.”  His 
most  important  titles  refer,  however,  to  bis  functions  as  the  source 
of  all  hujwleJge  and  science.  Ho  is  “ the  intelligent  fish  ’’  (or  guide)  ; 
“ the  teacher  of  mankind  “ the  lord  of  underatanding answer- 
ing. in  fact,  exactly,  as  far  as  functions  are  concemed,  to  the  Uanves 
of  Rerosus.  although  the  Chaldean  annalist  would  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  pictorial  representation  from  the  other  god  A'»h.'  The 
name  of ‘fli),  which  Hclladius  uses  for  the  mystic  animal,  half  man, 
half  fish,  who  came  up  from  the  Tersian  Gulf  to  teach  astronomy  and 
letters  to  the  first  settlers  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,'  more  nearly 
reproduces  the  cuneiform  Hea  or  Hua ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  Hamascius,  under  the  form  of’Aoc,  intends  to  represent 
the  same  appellation.  There  are  no  means  at  present  of  determining 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  cuneiform  Hea,  which  is  Babylonian 
rather  than  Assyrian,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 

connected  with  the  Arabic  Hiya,  which  equally  signifies 

“ life,”  and  “a  serpent;’’  for  Hea  is  not  only  “the  god  of  know- 
ledge,” but  also  “of  life”  (and  besides  of  “glory”  and  of  “giv- 
ing”), and  there  are  very  strong  grounds  indeed  for  connecting 
him  with  the  serpent  of  fcicripture  and  with  the  I’aradisaical  tradi- 
tions of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life.' 

Amongst  the  stars  he  was  known  under  the  name  of  Kimmut, 
which  recalls  to  mind  the  nO*3  of  Scripture,  and  suggests  that  the 
expression  “ binding  the  bands  of  Kimmah  ” refers  rather  to  the  coil 
which  the  seiqient  of  Babylonian  mythology  has  wound  around  the 
heavens,  than  to  the  “ soft  influences  of  the  I’leiades,”  as  we  tamely 
and  without  warrant  translate  the  passage.  For  the  present,  in- 
deed, we  may  believe  that  Kimmut  was  the  constellation  Draco,  and 
that  the  god  Hea  is  figured  by  the  great  serpent  which  occupies  so 
conspicuous  a place  among  the  symbols  of  the  gods  on  the  black 
stones  recording  Babylonian  benefactions. 

Upon  one  of  the  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a list 
of  3(5  synonyms  indicating  this  god.  'The  greater  part  of  these 
relate  either  to  “ the  abyss  ” or  to  knowledge  ; but  we  also  find  Hea 
named  “the  Lord  of  the  Earth,”  “the  rrince  of  Heaven,”  “the 
lesser  Bel-Nimrod,”  and  he  has  other  titles  which  seem  equally 
.inappropriate.  In  fact,  he  is  often,  it  would  seem,  confounded  with 
other  gods.  Thus  on  the  Black  Obelisk  he  is  designated  as  “the 


ApzUy  a nn»re  tran.sjweition  of  the  s:pu  cun- 
tained  lo  the  original  term,  which  would  thus 
Hcem  to  he  noH*phonetic.  Apxu  ho«  been 
wntlj  the  HebifW  DCN.  “ exlie- 
mity/’  in  allusion  to  the  circumamhieDt  ocean ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  a very  similar  t?ty- 
inolo}^  lias  l«en  assigned  to  the  name  of 
Neptune  from  an  KgyptMD  soun^ 

....  r^f  yvt  ra  wol  vapopta  ical 

i^a^orra  doAdcrcri];,  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir., 
ii.  p.  360);  but  it  is  qiiestiomtble  if  auy>^nitic 
correspoodeut  is  to  bo  found  for  Apzu^  as  tlio 
word  is  of  H.onite  otigiu. 


^ See  the  description  in  Cory's  Fragments, 

p.  22. 

• See  the  extnurts  from  Helladius  in  Phot. 
Biblioth. ((x'lxxix.  p.  I5U4).  The  description 
which  be  givea  of  a human  figure  (tiveied 
w’lth  a fish’s  skin  exactly  minckics  with  the 
sculptures  in  Uio  British  Museum. 

* It  would  be  most  intere»tiiig  to  trace  tiie 
connexion  between  this  early  ndoiation  of  tlie 
serpent,  **  the  most  subtle  of  tlie  beasts  of  the 
6eld.”  and  the  Ophite  w orship  of  later  tim«  ; 
but  the  subject  is  too  lajge  for  a mere  note. 
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la5’er-up  of  treasures,”  a character  which  properly  belongs  to  Anu, 
“ lord  of  the  lower  world while  at  Khorsabad,  where  the  southern 
gate  is  dedicated  to  him,  in  concert  with  Bilal-IH,  the  expression 
relating  to  him  is,  “ he  who  regulates  the  aqueducts.”  although 
lUjwducts,  which  were  of  great  importance  to  Assyria,  seem  equally 
with  “the  sea”  to  have  been  under  the  special  care  of  Sin.  The 
most  embarrassing  question,  however,  refeis  to  his  relationship  with 
the  other  gods.  Sin  or  Hercules  is  well  known,  from  Michaux's 
stone  and  other  sources,  as  the  son  of  I5el-N imrod,  and  on  the 
^'hmnas-  I W obelisk,  which  is  dedicated  to  him,  this  descent  is  again 
distinctly  stated  ; but  in  all  the  invocations  to  the  same  god  at 
Calah,  descent  is  claimed  in  a similarly  constructed  passage  from 
the  star  JummiU.  as  if  the  real  father  of  Sin  had  bc^en  the  lessor 
Bel-Nimrod,  rather  than  the  greater  one.  'ITie  god  Nebo,  also, 
in  the  inscription  on  the  statues  in  the  liriti.sh  Museum,  assumes 
the  same  title  of  “son  of  the  star  Kimmut and  as  Nebo,  answering 
to  Hermes  or  Mercury,  was  strictly  the  god  of  writing  and  science, 
his  connexion  with  the  Sei7>ent,  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  appears 
to  be  only’  natural.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  both  these  gods, 
Hea  and  AVAo,  are  indifferently  symbolised  by  “ the  wedge  ” or 
“ arrow-head,”  the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writitig,  to  in- 
dicate that  they  wore  the  inventors,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  patrons 
of  the  Babylonian  alphaWt.  Another  god,  whom  we  iiuist  also 
recognise  as  a son  of  Hia's,  from  his  po.silion  in  the  mythological 
lists,  is  Bcl-Morodach,  the  mother  of  this  deity  being  named 
])<iv-Kina,  and  a remarkable  verification  being  tints  obtained  of 
the  statement  of  Hatuuscius,  row  li  ‘Aov  cal  Auvsttc  vtoy  yttio^at  ray 

This  god  was  very  extensively  worsliipjied.  As  his  name  is 
found  on  a very'  ancient  stone  tablet  from  Ur  {Mugtuir),  which  in 
those  early  times  was  prolxibly  the  maritime  emporium  of  the 
I’crsian  (Julf,  ho  may  be  prt'sumed  to  have  had  a shrine  in  that 
city,  and  temples  were  also  dedicated  to  him  lx>th  at  Asshnr  ( Kikh- 
BhrnjhtU^tiwd  att'ulah.*  There  is  a remarkable  jihrase  in  an  insc  ijition 
of  Sanlannpalus  on  the  great  bulls  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which 
the  king  himself  fakes  the  titles  of  JUa.  He  says,  ‘‘  1 am  Satda- 
napaluH,  the  intelligent  priest,  the  sentient  guide  (or  fish);’  the 


* Ikns-kimt  is  cmutautly  given  on  the  ti»h- 
lets  as  the  wife  of  //eti,  anH  she  has  for 
the  iwwit  p«irt  the  some  titJes  as  her  hus- 
Imnd.  with  a mere  dislimliou  of  geuder.  The 
name  probaMy  signitic*!!  **  the  Hint  lady/*  or 
“ the  chief  latlv,”  t4ic  or  dam  living  a Hiunite 
nankp  for  “ Imly.” 

* On  several  of  the  inblots  it  is  stated  that 
He'a  was  the  tutelar  gai  of  the  city  of  A'Ati/- 
kfui^  but  there  is  do  clue  to  the  kk^tiHmtion 
of  the  site.  Tlie  name,  tDdred,  inny  simply 
mean  **  the  shrine  of  the  fish,”  for  thecunei- 
lorm  character  fbmmi  of  the  Hgureuf  a Hsh, 
and  indiiAtiug  that  ohjed,  has  the  phonetic 
value  of  khay  which  ia  thus  shown  to  linve 
signiHed  **  a liah  **  in  the  primitive  language 


of  Baliylon  ; and  the  uae  of  Khat  as  a hxwtire 
prefix  has  lieen  alrKnly  noticed  (p.  485, 
note  '•). 

* The  use  of  the  some  signs  which  repre- 
sent A Hsh,  and  which  w'ith  that  meaning 
would  lie  jironount-ed  in  As-yrian  as  nuii,  as 
titles  of  honour,  ia  veiy  reniarkable,  niid  can 
only  he  ex]ihiined  as  a relic  of  the  mythh^l 
tn’ditkms  of  and  Oannes.  The  fainou.s 
title  of  ruim  nnifa  (the  of  Siripture)  ia 

one  of  thee  hybrid  epithets,  and  might  per- 
ha]«  be  translated  **  the  Maginn  fifth  ” (or 
**  the  Hsh  wIk>  instructs  in  magic  ’* ),  as  well 
as  “ the  chief  priewl.”  S'Wen  (lie  IHis  Syria, 
p.  197)  has  ooilialM  a vast  number  of  (ire»?k 
noticiM  with  regatd  to  the  sacred  charucten-  of 
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senses  of  speaking,  hearing,  and  understanding,  which  Hea  allotted 
to  the  whole  4000  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  in  the  fullness  of 
their  hearts  granted  to  me,  adding  to  these  gifts  empire,  and  power, 
and  dominion,”  &c.  He  is  generally  met  with,  however,  in  his 
more  material  capsicity  as  “ the  patron  of  the  deep.”  V\  lien  tienna- 
eherib,  in  his  second  expedition  against  the  fugitive  Merodach- 
Baladan  brought  down  a flotilla  of  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  drove  his  enemy  from  the  islands  to  seek  shelter  with 
the  king  of  Susiana.  he  oft'ered  sacrifices  for  his  victoiy  to  Hea  upon 
the  sea-shore,  and  dedicated  to  him  a golden  boat,  a golden  fish, 
and  a golden  coffer  (?).  Ilia  had  one  special  ark,  but  in  what 
shrine  it  was  deposited  does  not  appear.  His  numerical  symbol 
was  40,  and  the  sign,  otherwise  unusual,  occure  often  in  his  titles, 
but  its  phonetic  import  has  not  been  recognised.  The  only  Baby- 
lonian city  which  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  was  named  after 
the  god  in  question  is  that  famous  one  which  contained  the  bitumen 
pits  near  to  Babylon.  This  city'  is  termed  ‘'If  by  Herodotns.*  with 
the  Greek  nominatival  ending.  In  Isidore  it  has  the  title  of  ’A«<- 
or  Hia’s  city.  Later  an  adjunct  alluding  to  the  bitumen  pits 
was  added  to  the  proper  name  Hia,  and  we  have  thus  Temipa  in 
1‘tolemy  ; Hu  da  kirn  (KTjrr'n’)  in  the  Talmud,  and  Dacira  alone 
in  the  historians  of  Julian.*  In  its  present  form  of  Hit  it  nearly 
retains  the  old  name  of  the  god,  augmented  with  the  feminine  end- 
ing of  locality. 

(v.)  With  tlte  preceding  triad  must  be  joined  the  supreme  god- 
dess, who  has  already  been  partially  alluded  to  as  the  wife  of  liel- 
Nimrvd,  but  who  is  generally  invoked  as  a sejiarate  and  very  power- 
ful divinity.  ITiere  is  considerable  difficulty  in  discriminating  the 
various  goddesses  of  the  Pantheon  as  they  occur  in  the  inscriptions, 
owing  to  the  very  near  resemblance  of  their  titles,  and  to  the  not 
unfrequent  confusion  of  these  titles  one  with  the  other.  Their  func- 
tions, however,  and  their  proper  names,  can  be  very'  precisely  dis- 
tinguished. “ The  great  gtsldess  ” was  called  JUulila  or  Euula  in 
Babylonia,  and  Bilta  or  liilta-Niiinitn  in  Semitic  Assyrian.  In  Malita 
and  Bilta  we  have  of  course  the  MiiXirra  and  B^Xrtc  or  of 

the  Greeks.'  the  signification  of  both  words  being  simply'  “ the  lady  ” 
or  “ queen,”  kut  eioxlie.  'I’he  special  feature  of  her  name,  how- 
ever, that  which  distinguishes  her  from  the  other  “ladies”  and 
“ queens  ” of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  qnalificative  adjunct  which  has 
already  been  discussed  tinder  the  head  of  Bel-Ximrod.  Her  ordi- 
nary titles  are  “ wife  of  Bel-Nimrod”  and  “mother  of  the  great 
gods,”  though  in  one  jiassage  she  is  called  “ the  wife  of  Asshur  ,”  and 
under  a particular  form,  that  is  as  “ the  lady  of  Xipur,”  she  also 
appears  as  the  wife  of  Xin,  or  Hercules.  She  is  of  course  the  famous 


the  fish  among  the  ancient  AN^yrian.'^,  and 
many  of  these  notices  (un  lie  very  eii  iking  ly 
illustrated  fioni  the  in^rriptions ; but  it  is  a 
mere  waste  of  ingenuity  to  seek  to  connetl 
this  fish-worship  with  the  anme  of  LVixeto 
or  Ataigiitis,  supposed  to  be  corrupted  tioni 
A<lir  Ihiga. 


* Book  i.  ch.  179. 

* See  note  * on  Book  i.  ch.  1 79. 

* According  to  HesVehius,  was 

either  Juuo  or  V'enus.  In  anuthf*r  pns.'wge, 
however,  he  gives  to  the  Babylonian  Juno 
the  name  of'  which  has  not  yet  been 
recognised  in  the  inscriptioDa. 
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,I>ea  Syria  who  was  worshipped  at  Tlierapolis,  and  the  SyTiae  name 
of  that  city,  “ Mahog,"  is  a simple  Persian  translation  of  her  favour- 
ite epithet,  “ mother  of  the  gods.”  The  great  difficulty  in  Uie  in- 
scriptions is  to  distinguish  her  from  Islifar  or  N'eniis,  some  particular 
signs,  such  os  the  number  15,  being  applied  to  both  goddesses  in 
common,  and  the  superintendence  of  war  and  hunting  being  also  per- 
haps ascribed  to  each. 

Jler  temples  were  very  numerous.  The  bricks  in  the  great  ruin 
named  Houxirieh,  at  Warhi,  for  the  most  part  bear  her  superscription, 
although  the  temple  to  which  they  belong  was  especially  called  Bit- 
Ana,  or  “ the  House  of  Ana,”  an  explanation  being  thus  afforded  of 
the  title  which  she  often  bears  both  in  the  Babylonian  cj  linder-seals 
and  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  " the  lady  of  Bit- 
Ana."  In  the-  latter  document,  wheie  she  is  noticed  in  connexion 
with  her  temple  outside  the  wall  of  Babylon,  she  is  called  “ the 
Queen  of  fecundity  ” or  “ fertility and  an  analogous  title  is 
assigned  to  her  at  Khorsabad,  where,  in  conjunction  with  her  hus- 
band Bel-N'imrod,  she  presides  over  the  eastera  gate  of  the  city. 
She  is  also  named  “ the  Queen  of  the  lands,”  with  the  same  allusion, 
on  the  numerous  tablets  excavated  from  ber  temple  on  the  great 
mound  of  Knyunjik ; and  she  thus,  both  in  name  and  character,  may 
be  compared  to  the  AtigiiTitp  of  the  Gret'ks.  She  had  temples  both 
at  (fr  ( .Unglieir)  and  in  the  city  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Zerghul  ;• 
and  of  the  great  ca]>ital  of  Nipnr  {Ni/fer),  named  after  her  husbiind, 
she  was  the  especial  patroness,  though,  as  “ the  latly  of  Nipur,”  she 
is  every  whore  spoken  of  as  the  wife  of  ATn.*  In  Assyria  she  was 
equally  well  known  as  in  Babylonia ; but  it  is  less  easy  to  distinguish 
her.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  where  her  temple  is 
noticed  at  As-f/iur  (fi/iin-ghdt),  she  is  named  the  wife  of  the  god  Asshur, 
in  allusion  probably  to  her  jilace  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon.  It  is 
again  in»possible  to  distinguish  whether  the  great  temple  at  Nimrwi 
(t  'alah),  from  which  was  l^rought  the  o|K'n-mouthed  lion  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  belonged  to  her  or  to  Ishtar ; for  although  the 
name  on  the  lion,  and  which  is  repeated  in  reference  to  the  same 
temple  in  other  inscriptions  of  Sardanapalus,  represents  Beltis  or 
Mylitta,  being  simply  “ queen  of  the  land,”  ‘ still  the  epithets,  “ the 

• Thp  l»>gend  on  the  bricks  of  fAm{rintjont 
from  the  nioimd  south  of  the  big  ruin  at 
,^(tk/^^ir,terniiaate>  with  an  luidrt^  to  Beltis, 
m if  she  was  t he  pi  esidin^  deity  of  the  place, 
though  her  temph*  is  not  8)MH*itimIly  numtHl. 

The  same  evidence  of  l»er  lonl  worship  is 
aflbrded  by  the  Upends  on  the  bricks  and  clny 
cones  of  Zeighiil;  niHl  in  addition  to  this 
testimony  we  have  the  statement  of  8t>nna* 
chei  lb  on  the  Ku/i'is  stone,  that  in  his 

HAbyl«»niaD  ca«m|Kiign  he  cnrrifd  otfas  trophies 
Iteltis  of  VVar^a  and  Beltis  of  /.‘wV'jrf,  the 
Utter  name  applying  to  the  city  of  which  the 
ruins  are  now  called  ZetyhuL 

* A farther  description  will  be  cix*en  of 
Beltis,  in  her  character  of  Uly  of  Nipiir,’* 
under  the  head  of  Nin,  That  the  gc^dess 
worshipped  at  Ntpur,  and  styled  **  the  lady 


of  Nipiir,’*  was  in  reality  Beltis,  and  not  an 
indejpendent  divinity,  is  proved  not  merely  by 
the  mune  of  the  plai'e,  but  by  an  inscription 
on  a bU’k  stone  nmoug  the  ruins  of  Nitfer, 
W'hich  contains  an  iuvoiation  to  Beltis,  the 
luime  of  the  goidess  being  given  in  its  most 
ordinary  and  certain  form. 

^ The  title  translated  “ queen  of  the  limd  " 
is  of  rare  ocxiurrence,  and  of  doubtful  signifi- 
cation. Where  the  title  oo  urs  on  MIchnux’s 
sUnie,  in  immediate  union  with  the  three 
gimt  gods,  Anu,  Bel-Nimrod,and  //e'l,  it  am 
only  apply  to  IWltis  in  her  character  of  “ wife 
of  liel-Ntmrod  *’  and  “ mother  of  the  godsj** 
but  the  invocation  on  the  open-mouUtod  lion 
(as  will  be  subscqiieiitly  explained  at  length), 
although  the  same,  or  an  equivalent,  title  is 
made  use  of,  is  certainly  addressed  to  the  wdfe 
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great  goddess,”  “ the  beginning  of  heaven  and  earth,”  “ the  queen 
of  all  the  gods,”  and  especially  “ goddess  of  .war  and  battle,”  are 
tlio  particular  titles  of  Jshtar.' 

At  Nineveh  {Koyunjik)  she  had  also  a temple,  from  whence  a vast 
number  of  inscribed  slabs  have  been  excavated,  recording  the  resto- 
ration of  the  edifice,  and  its  re-dedication  to  the  goddess  by  Asshur- 
baiii-jxil  after  his  successful  campaign  in  Susiana.  On  these  slabs 
the  goddess  is  indicated  indifferently  by  the  name  of  iiiUa  Niprut, 
and  by  the  numl)er  15,  either  expressed  in  figures  or  by  the  sign 
Jit ; and  it  might  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  when  Kwr-haddon 
invokes  the  goddess  XV.  of  N ineveh,  and  the  goddess  XV.  of  Arbela, 
he  is  alluding  to  the  same  divinity.  Yet  the  Arbela  goddess  was 
certainly  Jshlar  and  not  Ileitis  ; and  as  Jshtar  had  also  a great  temple 
on  the  mound  of  Koyuujik  founded  by  Sardanapalus,  she  may  be 
throughout  the  deity  addressed  by  Esar-haddon.  One  of  the  broken 
clay  tablets  contains  a list  of  12  names  belonging  to  her,  with  their 
explanations  ; and  among  these  may  be  recognised  “ the  holder  of 
the  sceptre,”  “ the  beginning  of  the  beginning,”  “ the  one  groat 
queen,”  “ the  queen  of  the  spheres,”  <Scc. 

As  she  has  no  functions,  it  would  appear,  in  common  with  the 
Moon,  it  is  hardly  allowable  to  connect  her  numerical  sj'mbol  of 
XV.  with  the  day  of  the  full  moon  ; nor  peiha]>s  is  it  anything 
more  than  accidental  that  the  IlabyloniEin  word  which  answers  to 
1 5,  and  by  which  the  goddess  is  commonly  known,  Jti,  should  so 
nearly  resemble  the  'Pta  of  the  Greeks.  ITie  same  goddess  must 
have  been  worshipped  in  Armenia,  as  the  sign  Jii  with  the  deter- 
minative of  divinity  commences  some  of  the  royal  names  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Van  ; but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show 
how  tlie  name  may  have  been  pronounced  in  that  country.  Perhaps 
the  safest  distinction  will  be  to  give  her  the  name  of  Mulita  in 
Babylonia,  and  of  Bcltis  in  Assyria.” 

(vi.)  \Ve  now  come  to  the  group  composed  of  .lEther,  the  Sun, 
and  the  Moon.  The  reading  of  the  name  of  the  god  who  represents 
the  sky,  or  .dither,  continues  to  be  the  chief  phonetic  difficulty  of 
cuneiform  mythology.  The  evidence  ujron  which  the  name  has 
been  hitherto  read  J^htd  or  Vul  is  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  desci  ip 
tion,  being  in  fact  almost  restricted  to  the  presumed  identity  of  a 
certain  Assyrian  king  who  seems  to  have  closed  the  upper  dynasty 
of  the  empire  with  the  Pul  of  Scripture  and  the  Bolochus  of  the 


of  the  god  Nin.  The  only  way  of  mxmciling 
the»«  diM'repaacies  of  u^age  U by  suppxiaing 
BeltU  to  have  had  two  duitinct  fhnractent ; 
one  in  which  she  was  **  the  wife  of 
rod,”  and  the  other  in  which  she  was  *'  the 
wife  of  A'tn,”  being  w'orshipped  under  the 
former  character  at  Warka,  and  under  the 
Utter  at  Nitfer.  The  Assyrians,  imperfectly 
acquainted,  perhaps,  with  the  Babylonian 
system,  seem  of  the  two  characters  to  have 
made  two  distinct  goddessee. 

The  application  of  the  same  epithets  to 
IshUir  and  to  the  wife  of  A'in  must  not  be 
VOL.  I. 


regarded  as  of  any  consequence.  They  were 
both  goddesses  of  war,  but  were  worshipped 
as  such  at  dirt'ereni  periods  of  Histoiy. 

* The  Jilylitta  bf  Herodotxis  has  been  gene> 
rally  referred  to  the  mot  and  translated 
genetrii,”  but  no  derivative  from  such  a 
root  is  applied  to  the  “ Grent  Goddess  **  in  the 
inM’Hptiona.  is  constantly  given  on  the 

mythologiiwl  tablets  as  the  exact  equivalent 
of  7>iV,  and  MtUiia  may  thus  be  considered  the 
Uamite  correspondent  to  the  Semitic  ISiUat 
“ a lady.” 

2 E 
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Greek  chronologers.  If  this  identification  fail — and  it  has  never 
been  anything  more,  than  a conjecture — the  reading  of  Phul  or  Yxd 
must  fall  with  it.  In  that  case  we  might  adopt  the  reading  of  Ben, 
because  the  name  of  the  god  in  question  forms  the  first  element  of 
a royal  Syrian  title  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  king  Ben-hadad  of 
Scripture,  or,  following  the  normal  phonetic  value  of  the  sign  which 
represents  the  god — and  this,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Babylonian  mytho- 
logy  is  concerned,  must  always  be  considered — we  might  be  con- 
tent with  the  alpliabotic  power  hxi  or  Eva,  and  might  recognise 
the  title  in  the  many  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  words  containing 
this  syllable  (comp.  F.ii^xeoc,  Ew'tciiptvxof,  EveSunoc,  ’Epcvyo/ioc, 
’Epta/8ouXoc,  Evorita,  Ac.).  It  ought  to  be  some  assistance  to  us  in 
reading  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  god  that  it  is  equivalent  in  pro- 
nunciation to  a Babylonian  term  (written  simply  iw)  which  indi- 
cates “ a Chief”  or  “ Loi-d,”  and  thus  interchanges  with  the 
well-known  terms  Bel,  Mul,  Nin,  Sar,  Ruh,  &c.,  but  it  is  at  jiresent 
impossible  to  select  any  one  of  these  synonj-ms  with  more  confidence 
than  another,  as  the  phonetic  correspondent  of  the  name.  If,  on 
the  other  band,  we  looked  to  mere  local  tradition,  a more  probable 
reading  would  seem  to  be  Air  or  Ailr,  well-known  gods  of  the  Men- 
dsean  Pantheon,  who  presided  over  the  firmament;  and  we  might 
then  compare  the  Greek  Oipni’oc  (ASr-an,  the  god  f/r)  as  a cognate 
title,  and  might  further  explain  the  'OporaX  of  Herodotus  as  a com- 
pound term,  including  the  male  and  female  divinities  of  the  mate- 
rial heaven.*  In  the  midst  of  such  uncertainty,  the  form  of  I’ld 
has  been  adopted  as  a provisional  reading,  in  default  of  any  better 
nomenclature.* 

No  complete  list  has  been  found  of  the  titles  of  I'ul,  but  his  cha- 
racter and  functions  can  bo  sufficiently  ascertained  from  the  various 
incidental  notices  regarding  him.  His  standard  epithets  are  “ the 
minister  of  heaven  and  earth  ” and  “ the  lord  of  canals,”  these 
canals,  from  their  use  in  diffusing  irrigation  and  rendering  the  lands 


* Thi*  explanation  of  the  term  'Opor^ 
( f/r  and  7a/)  is  only  haxarded  on  the  puasible 
awiimptioD  that  the  latter  name  applim  to  the 
guddesb  of  the  Hkj  ; but  it  a almost  certain 
that  Ta4  is  an  erroneous  redtling,  and  that 
the  true  form  of  the  name  is 

* There  is,  however,  some  additional  evi- 
dente  in  favour  of  the  phonetic  rending  of 
Jui : — 1 . The  name  of  the  son  of  /ttmi-diJeftjn 
is  sometimes  written  with  a final  ra,  as  if  it 
might  be  read  either  Sfutmas-lva  or  Shurncu^ 

2.  There  is  some  ground  lor  suspecting 
an  ideiitity  )ietwt>en  a Ihibyloniao  city  ruuned 
after  this  god,  and  the  vtraor  hah  of  S.Tij>- 
ture.  3.  The  Arabic  word  for  **  the  air  ** 

is  actually  and  the  instances  of 

analogy  between  the  Arabic  (originally  a 
Otshite  dml«  t)  and  the  Itnhylonian  are  too 
dirofi  and  otm><*rous  to  be  at  all  subj^l 
to  doubt.  Further,  with  regard  even  to  the 


name  of  the  king  w*ho  has  been  hitherto  iden* 
tilled  with  tlie  of  Scripture,  some  MSS.  of 
the  Septuagint  verb  have  ^oA»r,  instead  of 
^oAwx  ^ ^ Chron.  v.  35;  and  /ra-/uM,  if 
tliat  be  the  true  form  of  the  kiug*s  name,  is 
not  very  diderent  from  the  former  remling. 
Admitting,  however,  this  explanation  to  ^ 
correct,  there  will  still  be  a difficulty  about 
the  name  of  King  Ben-hadad,  which  ian  in- 
deed only  be  solved  by  supposing  the  god  of 
the  air  to  liave  hod  dillereiit  names  in  Syria 
am.1  Babylonia.  Dr.  Hincks  at  one  time 
considered  the  evidence  of  the  name  of  Ben- 
hadad  to  be  unanswerable,  and  even  vmtured 
to  compare  the  term  Hen  whk'h  he  thus 
assigned  to  the  god  with  the  initial  element 
of  ren-fu9 ; but  in  this  he  ixirtainly  pushed 
his  etymoiogiral  speculations  tm  far,  rentut 
being  of  course  cognate  with  the  teiins 
r-ad,  and  ImmI,  which  denote  the  wind  in  the 
Indo-Aiian  dialects. 
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fit  for  cultivation,  being  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  social  eco- 
nomy of  the  Assyrians.  He  is  thus  “ the  careful  or  beneficent 
chief,”  “ the  giver  of  abundance,”  ” the  god  of  feoindity.”  Sargon, 
who  dedicates  to  him  the  northern  gate  of  Khorsabad  in  conjunc- 
tion with  “ the  Sun,”  invokes  him  as  “ the  establishcr  of  canals  for 
irrigation,”  and  Nebuchadnezzar  employs  almost  the  same  epithet 
in  alluding  to  his  temple  at  Babylon,  while  in  noticing  the  other 
temple  of  the  god  at  Borsippa,  he  describes  him  (in  allusion  to  his 
more  general  character  of  “ Lord  of  the  air”  or  “ atmosphere  ”)  as 
“ he  who  pours  the  field-rain  upon  my  territory'.”  The  more  usual 
allusions,  however,  are  to  his  power  as  “ the  Lord  of  the  whirl- 
wind ” and  “ the  tempest.”  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  addresses  him  as  “ he 
who  casts  the  whirlwind  over  rebellious  races  and  hostile  lands 
and  the  metaphors  are  constantly  used  of  “ rushing  on  an  enemy 
like  the  whirlwind  of  Vul,"  and  “ sweeping  a country  as  with  the 
whirlwind  of  lirl.”  In  the  curses  also  which  are  fulminated 
against  persons  who  may  injure  the  royal  inscriptions  or  interfere 
with  benefactions,  wo  find  such  phrases  as  the  following : “ May 
I’ul  with  his  flaming  sword  scatter  pestilence  over  the  land,  and 
may  he  cause  famine  and  scarcity  to  prevail  throughout  the 
country or  where  the  anathema  is  in  a more  humble  strain, 
” may'  he  scatter  the  harvest  and  destroy  the  crops  ; may  he  tear 
up  the  trees  and  beat  down  the  com,  &c.”  As  the  lord  of  the  sky 
he  also  presided  over  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  his  sign  being 
nsed  as  the  determinative  to  the  respective  names  of  the  north,  east, 
south,  and  west.* 

'J'he  goddess  who  is  associated  with  Vul  at  Nimrud,  and  also  upon 
some  of  the  clay  tablets  (their  titles  being  mwluiru  and  shairat  or  king 
and  queen),'  is  N'Ao/a  or  Tala  ; but  her  epithets,  of  which  an  incom- 
plete list  has  been  found,  are  obscure.* 


* The  importance  the  god  Vui  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Hah^lonia,  as  oonirafited  with 
tlie  poeitioD  of  Oirpavhs,  or  of  .lEther,  in 
rUstiitnl  mythology,  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  diderencee  bt‘tween  the  two  systcro* ; 
the  reaeoQ  of  tiie  distimrtion  no  doubt  lieing 
that  atmcepheric  induenoes  were  of  ao  much 
more  uonaetfuence  in  tiic  torrid  irgious  of  t)ie 
Kafit  than  either  in  Greece  or  The 

<»usp)cuoue  part  which  Aiar  playfi  under  hU 
various  developments,  in  the  SabaAii  system, 
seems  to  indkate  the  source  from  whence 
Thales  drew  his  theory  of  tiie  origin  of  all 
things  from  the  watery  element  in  nature. 
Viti  has  lianlly  the  some  predominance  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  there  are  traces 
of  the  extension  of  his  worship  from  these 
countries  in  various  directioas.  Thus  the 
triad  invariably  invoked  in  tlie  Armenian 
insc'riptions  of  Van,  &c.,  are  Khnhii,  “the 
8un,*^  and  Vut ; and  again,  as  we  Hud  on  the 
Indo-Srythic  coins  of  the  2nd  and  drd  cen- 
tiu’ies  distinct  evkieni.e  of  the  worship  of  the 
Sun  of  the  Moon,  of  VtUo  or  “the  Wind’* 
(answering  to  Vai),  and  of  A’ana,  the  Baby* 


Ionian  Venus,  we  are  certainly  justified  in 
believing  the  entire  system  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  the  tanks  of  the  Kuphrates. 

^ The  title  mhfutru  assigned  to  this  god 
remls  to  mind  the  term  Mo<raphT.  which 
berosus  applies  to  (Ainnes  (Fr.  ti),  although 
there  is  otlierwise  no  apparent  connexion  be* 
tween  the  two.  If  misftnru,  however,  simply 
mean  “king,"  as  is  must  proUible,  it  w'ill 
suit  /Ml.  the  real  Cannes,  better  than  it 
suits  V’ui,  for  the  former  god  has  lonstantly 
the  sign  denoting  “ king  " attached  to  his 
name. 

• The  tnie  foi*m  of  this  name  is  almost 
certainly  Shata,  and  it  seems  highly  proluhle 
that*  it  is  the  same  title  which,  under  the 
forms  of  ami  SoAd^iSar.  is  ap- 

plied in  Hesycliius  and  the  Ktymol.  Mag.  to 
the  Babylonian  Venus.  The  second  element 
of  the  luame,  if  this  explanation  be  correct, 
will  th«i  be  or  “t/mimi,’*  a 

“ mother;”  a term  whieh,  under  the  form  of 
Hesychius  also  applies  to  tlie  Baby* 
kmian  Juno. 
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Tlie  god  Vui  must  have  been  known  in  Babylonia  from  tho  earliest 
times,  as  the  son  of  Jumidagon  of  Ur,  who  founded  temples  at  Aitsimr 
in  the  1‘Jth  century  b.c.,  has  a name  compounded  of  tlie  titles  of  this 
god  and  of  the  sun.  We  know,  indeed,  from  tho  inscrijitions  of 
Tiglath-l’ileser  I.,  that  one  of  tho  temples  tlms  founded  was  dedi- 
cated to  Ami  and  his  sun  Vul,  and  this  temple  continued  to  the  latest 
times  to  command  respect  in  Assyria.  'J’he  name  of  the  god,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  otir  present  experience  goes,  is  unknown  upon  tlie  Baby-' 
Ionian  bricks  of  the  early  dynasty,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  liad 
any  temples  to  the  south  except  the  two  already  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  repaired  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa.  At 
Calali  he  jKissessed  a temple  in  common  with  his  wife  Hhala,  but  no 
trace  has  Wen  recovered  of  a similar  shrine  at  Nineveh.  The  object 
which  symbolises  this  god  both  on  the  cylinder-seals  and  in  the 
various  groups  of  tlie  divine  emblems  is  a weapon  with  forked  points, 
which  may  perhaps  be  called  a “flaming  sword.”  It  jirobably  re- 
presents the  lightning  or  thunder-bolts,  which  the  Greeks  put  into 
the  hands  of  Zeus,  and  it  must  be  the  same  weapon  with  which  the 
gwl  is  said  to  scatter  pestilence  over  the  land,  and  which,  moreover, 
was  sometimes  used  as  a trophy,  Tiglath-l’i  loser  1.  having  con- 
structed one  of  these  double-edged  swords  of  copper,  and  having 
laid  it  up  in  one  of  his  castles,  inscriWd  with  a record  of  his  vic- 
tories.’ Tho  memoiy  of  this  old  emblem  is  also  probtibly  still  pre- 
served to  the  Mahommedan  world  in  the  double-edged  sword  of  Ali. 
If  there  is  any  figure  of  this  god  to  W sought  for  amongst  tho 
Assyrian  sculptures,  it  can  only  be  the  horned  deity  armed  with  tho 
thunderbolt,  who  chases  the  evil  spirit  (pestilence  and  famine)  from 
the  land,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  that  figure  represents  Sin  or 
Uercules. 

Tho  numerical  symbol  of  the  God  I'ul  is  given  as  6,  on  the  tablet 
which  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon  ; but  the  position  in  con- 
tinuation of  60,  50,  40,  30,  and  20,  requires  10,  and  the  sign  repre- 
senting 10  is  precisely  that  which  has  been  already  noticed  as 
equivalent  to  I ul  in  its  meaning  of  a “king,”  “lord,”  or  “chief.” 
Perhaps  then  the  figure  10  should  be  tho  proper  symbol,  especially 
as  it  was  allowable  in  Babylonian  to  write  a series  3,  4,  6,  10,  or 
3,  4,  0,  6 indifferently,  the  origin  of  this  confusion  Wing  no  doubt 
to  W sought  in  tho  double  system  of  notation,  decimal  and  sexa- 
gintal.  If,  however,  tho  figure  6 were  admitted  as  tho  real  symWl 
of  fill,  some  further  weight  would  W attached  to  tho  possible 
Mendiean  reading  of  the  name  of  the  god,  as  one  of  the  phonetic 
values  of  that  character  is  ar  or  er. 

(vii.)  Associated  with  the  god  of  the  sky  we  usually  find  “ the 
sun  " and  “ the  moon.”  Tho  sun  was  probably  named  in  Baby- 
lonia Wth  San  and  Sansi,  before  his  title  took  tho  definite  Semitic 
form  of  Shamas,'  by  which  he  is  known  in  Assyrian  and  in  all  the 


* See  Kiirh’Sh^rghat  Cylindor,  ool.  6, 1,  15, 

Aod  rol»  8, 1. 

* It  would  be  more  owvenieDt  no  doubt 
in  retard  .Snr/uu  u tlie  oripmil  title,  lurming 
i>an*i  in  tbc  uotuitruct  &tate  {an  Khatnis, 


“ five,”  we  have  Khansa,  **  fifty”),  and 
would  then  »taml  lor  Sunni,  a.<  As  t'ur  Assimr  .* 
but  against  this  it  must  be  argued  that  Saman 
or  Shauun  U never  fnurKl  in  the  old  Baby- 
kmiaD,  and  that  it  would  be  ungramiuaticul 
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languages  of  that  family.  He  seems  to  have  hocn  considered  “ the 
great  mover,”  the  motive  agent  in  fact  of  everything,  and  hence  he 
is  connected  with  expeditions,  and  generally  with  the  active  func- 
tions of  royalty.  His  usual  titles  in  the  invocation  passages  are — 
“ the  regent  of  the  heavens  and  earth,”  “ he  who  sets  everv'thing  in 
motion.”  He  is  also  “the  destroyer  of  the  king’s  enemies.”  and 
“ the  breaker  up  of  opposition  ” (?).  In  the  various  incidental 
notices  of  him,  however,  in  the  inscriptions,  there  is  more  fre- 
quently a special  allusion  to  his  impulsive  power  in  urging  the  king 
to  victory.  Thus  Tiglath-Pileser  1.  calls  himself  “ the  proud  chief 
who,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun-god,  sways  the  sceptre  of  power 
over  mankind,  and  pursues  after  the  people  of  Bel-Nimrod.”  Sar- 
danapalus,  in  the  standard  inscription  of  the  north-west  palace  at 
Nimrud,  names  Assftur  and  the  sun-god  as  the  tutelary  deities  under 
whose  influence  he  carried  on  his  wars ; and  he  commences  his  great 
historical  record  with  a passage  that  may  be  read  as  follows  ; — “ In 
the  beginning  of  my  reign,  during  the  first  year,  when  the  “ sun- 
gofl,"  the  regent  of  all  things,  had  cast  his  motive  influence  over 
me,  seated  in  majesty  on  my  royal  throne,  and  swaying  in  my  hand 
the  sceptre  of  power  over  mankind,  I assembled  my  chariots  and 
warriors.”  Sargon,  in  his  dedication  to  the  sun-god  of  the  northern 
gate  at  Khorsabad,  speaks  of  him  as  “ he  who  has  acquired  dominion 
for  mo and  the  epithet  employed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  noticing 
the  temple  of  the  sun-god  at  Babylon,  is  perhaps  “ the  supremo 
ruler  who  casts  a favourable  eye  on  my  expeditions.”  The  idea  no 
doubt  of  the  motive  influence  of  the  sun-god  in  all  human  affairs, 
arose  from  the  manifest  agency  of  the  material  sun  in  stimulating 
the  functions  of  nature. 

The  sun-god  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  Baby- 
lonian worship.  He  had  two  famous  temples — one  at  Larancha 
(modem  Senkereh'),'  and  the  other  at  Sippara  (modem  Mostuli) — 
in  both  of  which  he  was  associated  with  his  wife  Aminit,  or  Gula. 
From  the  former  temple,  which  was  perhaps  named  Bit-Parra*  we 
have  numerous  bricks  of  the  early  Chaldrean  kings,  Khammurabi, 


to  uf*  the  construct  stnte  the  nominAtive. 
That  Son  moreover  wa«  a peouine  title  for 
the  Sun”  is  proved  by  the  geographical 
name  of  ID'S,  Bis>m  (Scythopoli*  of  the 
(ireck-s  and  formerly  H'3,  1 Sam.  xxxi. 
10,  12t  &c.),  which  in  explained  in  Kiige- 
sippus  to  mean  **  the  houw  of  the  Sun.” 
Compare  al.so'08«  Kctrai  Zar  Ala 

Porphyr.  in  Vit.  Pythog. 

$ 17,  ad  fin. 

In  later  times  the  Babylonians  corrupted 
SAnmoji  to  Saca,^f  or  idws.  See  Resychius 
in  voc. 

* It  U not  quite  certain  if  the  Semitic 
name  of  thU  city  should  be  read  as  LorraA 
or  fjortsa.  The  former  orthography  is 
aikqded  (tliere  being  cuneiform  authority  for 
the  rcMling),  in  order  to  assimilate  the  name 
with  Aapd^xcUf  ft  primitive  Chaldean  capital 
mentioDi^  by  Berosus.  ^See  Cory’s  Frag- 


ments, p.  31.)  The  Homite  name  of  the 
pbw'e  probably  signified  **  the  city  of  the 
Sun,”  as  that  of  Ilnr  signifietl  “ the  dly  of 
the  Moon but  in  the  former  we  cannot 
trace  any  phonetic  connexioo. 

* Hanly  etyraologirts  might  be  inclined  to 
conn(K-t  Pnrra  with  the  Kgyptian  Phra  or 
pi-ra^  “ the  Sun  and  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  the  initial  element  of  the 
name,  which  is  also  the  monogram  for  **  the 
vfun,”  diould  thus  have  the  double  phonetic 
}>»)wer  of  San  and  Fnr^  as  if  l>oth  the^e 
terms  had  been  proj^r  names  of  the  Sun 
when  the  cuneiform  xvTiting  was  invented. 
For  a notice  of  the  .Senkereh  Temple  see  Sir 
T.  Phillijts's  Cylinder,  col.  2, 1.  42,  and  the 
bricks  oihI  cylinders  of  Keburhadnezzar  exca- 
vatal  by  Mr.  Lollns  from  the  ruins  of  the 
building. 
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Punia-punyas,  &c. ; and  Nebuchadnezzar  has  further  left  a detailed 
record  of  his  restoration  of  the  edifice.  ITie  latter  temple  seems  to 
have  been  even  more  celebrated,  and  to  have  existed  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  ; for  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  antediluvian  traditions 
of  Berostis,  having  in  fact  given  the  name  of  Heliopolis  to  Sippara, 
where  Xisutbrus  is  sii])posed  to  have  buried  his  records  before  going 
into  the  ark.‘  This  tenijde,  which  was  also  named  Hit  Parra,  was 
repaired  and  adorned  by  many  of  the  ancient  kings,  but  more 
es])ccially  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidus,  though  the  last- 
named  king  dovote<l  his  particular  care  to  an  adjoining  temple 
named  nU-Uhnis,  which  was  in  the  same  city  of  tiippara  or  Agam, 
but  which  was  exclusively  dedicated  to  Anunit,  who  thus  took  the 
title  of  Lady  of  Aqnna.'  The  male  and  female  powers  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  at  Sippara  was  celebrated  throughout  the  East,  were 
with  more  than  their  usual  accuracy  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  Apollo  and  Diana  of  their  own  mythology' ; and  they  are  of 
course  represented  in  Scripture  by  the  “ Adrammelech  and  Anam- 
molech,  the  gcsls  of  Senharvaim,”  to  whom  the  Sepharvites  burnt 
their  children  in  fire.'  The  meaning  of  these  Hebrew  names  is  not 
very  certain.  Adrammelech  may  be  “ the  fire-king,”  or  it  may  be 
“the  royal  niTanger,”  ediru  and  gatnilu,  “the  arranger”  and  “bene- 
factor” being  epithets  which  together  are  frequently  applied  to  the 
gods,  and  which  are  sufficiently  applicable  to  “ the  sun.”  Anam- 
tnelech,  for  the  female  sun,  cannot  be  explained  unless  it  be  con- 
nected with  the  name  Anunit,  Idols  of  tlie  sun-go<l  are  also  not 
unfreqiiently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  lists,'  though  wo  do  not 
find  any  special  temples  to  that  deity  ; and  he  appears  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  that  country  under  throe  different  forms  at  least,  as 
“ the  rising  sun,”  the  “ meridian  sun,”  and  “ the  sotting  sun.”  The 
allusions  to  him  in  these  various  cajtacities  are  exceedingly  obscure, 
and  must  await  further  research.  It  may  be  stated  however  that  he 


' See  i\u(.‘her*8  Kiteetiue,  p.  33,  sqq.  In 
the  extEOctfl  fiuin  the  lumie  of  Helio* 

poIi»  is  ap{>Iictl  to  the  cit  j,  aini  Sippari  to  the 
iohnhitants;  but  in  tiie  iuNcriptions  (h«c  B. 
M.  ^ser.  Bl.  52.  1.  5,  &e.)  the  full  title  is 
given  of  Txipar  sfui  ShaufiSt  “ Sippara  of 
the  Sun.**  The  mune  of  Sipiura  is  sijp|¥ibed 
to  have  been  givtai  from  those  very  writings 
depofiiteil  by  XiKuUirus  (comp. 
writing")  but  there  is  nothing  to  coun- 
teonnee  such  a derivation  in  Ute  inwTiptioas ; 
on  Uie  contrary,  as  the  cuneiform  sign  for 
**  the  Sun"  is  the  dUtingui^hing  element  of 
the  Hamite  tuuues  both  fur  this  city  and 
• Laraucha,  and  as  the  same  olomeot  occurs  in 
Tsipiirt  it  isimxit  natural  to  regard  that  tenn 
as  a tranKlatioQ  ol'  tiie  Hamite  name,  aiul  oh 
having  immo>liate  retcr«M«  to  the  Sun  wor> 
ship.  The  name  of  Sipiiara  became  grailually 
oomipUal  UiSivra  anil  6'rim,aDd  the  Kuphrat^ 
at  Babylon  is  thus  always  named  by  the  Arab 
geograpliers  **  tlie  river  of  •S^ura,"  precisely  as 
in  Ute  ixucripUoQs  it  is  named  ^ the  river  of 


Sippara."  This  is  the  same  city  where  in 
att^T  ages  was  esUbrished  the  fiunous  Jewish 
aunlemy. 

* This  is  all  explained  at  length  on  the 
lai^  barrel  rylinder  of  Nabimklus.  Aijana 
wa.s  perhaps  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
opjiosite  to  Sippara,  and  was  so  called  from 
being  at  the  bead  of  the  great  lake 

in  ChAliicc).  It  represents  the  ^Atrpdicayor 
(nt^p  rrit  wJXtos  of  Abydenus, 

Acnic^m  being  given  at  full  length  in  the 
limhedrim,  fol.  38,  2,  as 
A^ra  de  Atjarna,  “the  fort  of  the  lake." 

* 2 Kings  xvii.  31.  The  dual  form 

is  used  in  allusion  probably  to  the 
double  city  oti  enrh  side  of  the  river,  precisely 
as  the  older  Arab  geographers  employeit  the 


form  of  instead  of  \ 


Sennacherib  carried  off  the  M<d  of  the 
sun-god  from  Larancha  iu  his  great  Baby- 
loniou  expedition. 
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is  called  " tUe  lord  of  fire,”  “ the  light  of  the  gods,”  “ the  ruler  of 
the  day,”  and  “ he  who  illumines  the  expanse  of  heaven  and  earth.” 
As  the  second  member  of  the  lower  triad  of  the  Pantheon  ho  is 
symbolised  by  the  number  20,  which  numeral,  as  an  alphabetic 
sign,  also  indicates  “ a king,”  not  improbably  in  allusion  to  the 
royal  character  of  the  sun.  It  has  also  the  phonetic  powers  of  A'w 
and  Man ; and  from  the  analogy  of  the  names  iMs  and  Ana,  apper- 
taining to  Ann  as  equivalents  of  his  numerical  symbol  of  tiO,  we 
might  very  well  argue  tliat  these  terms  must  also  names  fur  the 
sun  in  some  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylonia.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  evidence." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  female  power  of  the  sun  is 
named  Gala  or  Annnit ; but  her  primitive  Babylonian  name  seems  to 
have  been  Ai,  and  it  is  under  that  fonu  that  she  is  found  in  most 
Babylonian  documents  to  be  associated  as  an  object  of  worship  with 
the  sun."  It  is  possible  that  Ai,  Gala,  and  Anuuit  may  represent  the 
female  power  of  the  sun  in  his  three  difl'erent  phases  of  “ rising,” 
“ culminating,”  and  “ setting,"  fur  the  names  do  not  appear  to  be 
interchangeable,  and  yet  they  are  equally  associated  with  the  sun- 
god.  The  name  of  Gala,  at  any  rate,  which  is  the  best  known  of 
the  three  forms,  and  which  simply  means  in  primitive  Babylonian 
“ the  .great,”  ‘ being  thus  identical  with  the  Gadlat  of  the  later 
Chaldwan  mythology,"  is  distinctly  stated  in  one  inscription  to 
belong  to  the  great  goddess  “.the  Wife  of  the  Meridian  Sun.”"  This 
goddess  is  more  generally  known  as  the  deity  who  presides  over 
life  and  fecundity,  and,  as  such,  is  frequently  confounded  with  two 
other  divinities,  BUat  Hi,  or  “ the  Mistress  of  the  Gods,”  and  liHat 
TUa,  or  “ the  Mistress  of  Life,”  (?)  though  in  the  list  of  the  idols  in 
the  famous  temple  of  Bcl-Merodach  at  Babylon  the  three  names  are 
given  as  those  of  distinct  deities.  A comparison  of  the  titles  of 
these  three  goddesses  will  show,  at  any  rate,  how  difScult  it  must 
have  been  to  distinguish  them.  Gala,  in  the  great  inscription  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  dedicated  to  her  three  temples  at  Borsippa 
and  two  at  Babylon,  is  “ the  arranger  and  benefactor  of  life,”  and 
“ she  who  blesses  the  people,”  while  BiUU  JU  at  Khursabad,  where 
she  is  joined  with  Hea,  is  “ she  who  multiplies  life,”  and  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  is  distinctly  called  ” the  goddess  pro- 


* The  MenJirans  still  u.v>  the  old  Assyrian 
word  Shamas  for  the  Sun,  and  the  same 
term  is  common  to  the  Hebrew,  Syriin,  and 
Arabic.  In  the  5th  century,  however,  the 
Sabsenns  of  Harmn  worshipped  the  Sun  as 
lieUhaininy  **  the  Lord  of  Heaven, ” and  at 
a later  jieriod  they  used  the  Greek  name 
of  *HAiot.  See  ”Assemon.  Bib.  Orient. 
Tol.  i.  p.  d27,  and  Ssabier  und  der  Seabia* 
mus,  vol.  U.  p.  32. 

• See  Sir  T.  Phillips'a  Cylinder,  col.  2, 
la.  40  and  42,  where  the  templea  of  Sippnra 
and  Ijorancha,  each  of  them  being  named  Bit 
Parra^  are  said  to  be  dedicated  to  the  sun- 
god  and  AL 

t possibly  be  connected  with 

but  only  uulirecUy»  as  the  latter  term 


was  unknown  in  Assyrian.  G u/^i,  translated 
in  the  v<«cabularic«  by  rahn,  and  kindred 
therefore  with  *jala^  which  is  a synonym  for 
the  some  word,  may  be  immediately  com- 
pared with  the  Galla  g^ujUif  **  great,”  and  the 
many  ancient  Oriental  names  com  pounded  of 
Qallua  must  be  leferred  to  the  san>e  root. 

* GadLit  an«l  Tar'ata  (Atargati*  or  Der- 
oeto)  are  given  by  St  James  of  Se  ' j as  the 
tutelary  goddcsN?s  of  Harrao  in  the  5th 
century  of  Christ  (A^ieman.  Bil  Orient, 
vol.  i.  p.  327),  but  these  names  soeui  to  have 
been  lost  three  centuries  later  when  the 
Stdim  wrote  on  the  gods  of  the  Sabaeans. 
(See  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,  toI.  ii. 
p.  .<!9.) 

* See  Michaux*s  Stone,  ooL  4,  L 5. 
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siding  oyer  births.”  * It  may  be  added,  that  in  a list  of  the  41  titles 
of  HUat  Hi,  on  a tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  Gida  is  given  as  a 
recognised  synonym ; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  present 
research  goes,  there  is  no  example  of  connexion  between  HUat  Hi 
and  the  sun-god.  With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  HUat  Tia  with 
Gull,  the  former  name  would  seem  to  signify  “the  mistress  of  life,” 
and  the  temples  of  Gala  at  Borsippa  are  respectively  named  Hit 
Guta,  Hit  Ttla,  and  Bit  Ziba  Tila.'  W ith  the  single  exception,  more- 
over, of  the  enumeration  of  Gula,  HUat  Hi,  and  HUat  TUa  as  distinct 
idols  in  the  temple  of  Bel-Merodach,  there  is  no  other  list,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  gods  which  contains  more  than  one  of  the  names. 
One  of  the  tablets  supplies  a list  of  20  titles  for  Ai,  but  they  are  all 
obscure,  with  the  exception  of  the  heading,  which  is  “ the  female 
sun.’’  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  41  titles  of  HUat  Hi ; and  even 
Gala's  descriptive  titles,  which  are  chiefly  local  epithets,  are  not 
easy  of  explanation.  Gala  had  a distinct  temple  at  Calah,  inde- 
pendent of  the  sun-god,  as  she  had  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  and 
also  at  Asshur,  where  ten  other  idols,  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  her,  wore  admitted  to  participate  in  her  worship.* 

It  is  well  known  that  in  most  of  the  groups  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  divine  emblems  there  are  two  distinct  representations  of 
the  sun,  one  being  figured  with  four  rays  or  divisions  within  the 
orb,  and  the  other  with  eight.  These  two  figures  may  be  supposed 
to  indicate  a distinction  between  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the 
deity,  the  quartered  disk  s}'mboli8ing  Shamas,  and  the  eight-rayed 
orb  being  the  emblem  of  Ai,  Gula,  or  Anunit. 

(viii.)  The  3rd  god  of  this  triad  is  “ the  moon,”  who  was  named 
Sin  by  the  Assyrians,  as  he  is  by  the  Menda^ins  to  the  present  day.’ 
His  Babylonian  name  was  probably  pronounced  Hurki,  the  essential 
clement  of  the  name  being  preserved  in  Hur  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
and  modem  Mugheir)  which  was  the  chief  place  of  his  worship." 


* See  B.  M.  Ser.  PI.  38,  I.  3.  In  B»bv- 
loninn  the  OAtne  of  this  goddess  is  written 
IfUat  A'mi,  of  which  HUat  Hi  is  the  Aitojr- 
rian  traosUtion.  On  one  tablet  she  Heems  to 
he  indicated  by  the  numlier  2,  but  her 
epithets  are  not  intelligible,  nor  even  ait;  her 
local  titles  for  the  mo^t  fwrt  to  be  recognised. 

* BiUit  Tih  i»  probably  tlie  same  as  tlie 
BfUthtt-^U^TU  of  the  Saba*ans  of  H‘trran,  to 
wht»m  belonged  the  sacre*!  goats,  which  were 
kept  as  victims  but  which  no  pregnant 
woman  darwl  to  offer  in  sacrifice,  or  even  to 
approach.  (See  Ssabier  uud  dcr  bsabismus, 
rol.  ii.  p.  40.) 

* Th^  names  are  as  follows  The 
Queen  of  the  Stars”  (Venus);  Kippata; 
Miirtu  ; **  the  Queen  of  tire  Chace  Onla  ; 
Ptmiri  (?) ; Guwtra  ; Kiiiii ; Tsakhirtn  ; 
Biini  Paie{or  ” the  Queen  of  Time  (?)”;  and 
PtL'ihiriti. 

’ It  is  most  surprising  th.at  Dr.  Hincks 
in  his  paper  on  the  Assyrinn  mythoU^y 
should  have  overlooked  tlie  existence  of  tlie 


word  Sin  for  “ the  Moon”  in  so  many 
Semitic  brngungea,  and  have  sought  to  iden> 
tify  the  god  in  question  with  Jupiter. 
Sin  is  not  only  a recoguixed  term  for  the 
moon  at  the  present  day  in  Syriac  and  Men- 
da^ou,  but  it  is  the  name  given  to  the  moon- 
god  in  SU  James  of  Seruj’s  list  of  the  idols 
ot‘  Harran  already  quoted  ; and  it  aho  stands 
for  Monday  in  the  table  of  the  days  of  the 
week  used  by  the  SnlKcans  as  late  as  the  9th 
century,  (Sw Norberg'80ooma»tia>n,p.  108; 
C'h  wolsohn's  ^bier  und  der  Ssabismus,  vol.  ii . 
p.  22,  and  Asweann.  loc.  dt.)  Hesyrhius, 
likewise,  seems  to  have  stated  the  tact  cor- 
rectly ; for  there  oui  be  no  real  doubt  that 
for  the  2(»*niP',  9tiurl\v,  Ba$vX^vioiy  of  the 
MSS.,  we  must  read  r^y  <rcA^n)*',  Ba- 
fivKiiytoi. 

• //iir,  which  is  the  Hamite  power  of  the 
cuneiform  sign  answering  to  the  Semitic 
nazar  ” to  protect,”  may  |ierhajw  be 
com|iared  with  the  root  w hich  haa  pn*- 
duetd  "I'y,  ' /r,  “ a watcher,'*  applied  to 
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The  titles  of  the  god  are  for  the  most  part  too  vague  to  indicate  the 
attributes  with  which  he  is  invested.  He  is  merely  “ the  chief,” 
“ the  Lord  of  spirits,”  “ the  powerful,”  &c. ; or  sometimes  “ king 
of  the  gods,”  or,  as  the  celestial  luminary,  “ the  bright,”  “ the 
shining and  in  one  passage  “ Lord  of  the  month.”  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  certain  half  intelligible  allusions  in  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Sin  as  the  god  of  good  fortune  was  especially  entrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  buildings.  Nebuchadnezzar  in  dedicating 
to  him  a temple  at  Babylon  thus  speaks  of  him  as  “ the  strengthener 
of  ray  fortifications,”  and  in  noticing  the  other  temple  of  the  moon- 
god  at  Borsippa,  he  calls  him  “ the  supporting  architect  of  my 
stronghold.”  There  is  also  a very  interesting  passive  on  the  Khor- 
sabad  cylinders  which  may  be  thus  read : — “ In  the  month  of 
Sivan  (?),  a month  under  the  care  of  the  great  Lord,  the  wielder  of 
the  thunderbolts,  the  supporting  architect,  the  guardian  {fhtrki)  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  champion  of  the  gods,  the  moon-god,  who  is 
next  in  order  to  Anu,  Bel-Nimrod,  Hea,  and  Beltis,  I made  bricks 
and  built  a city  and  temple  to  the  god  of  the  month  Sivan  of  hajipy 
name.”  * From  this  it  would  appeal*  that  the  month  Sivan  was 
sacred  to  Sin,  the  names  being,  in  all  probability,  connected ; and  it 
is  further  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  sign  which  represents  the 
month  in  question  is  also  the  sign  used  to  represent  ‘‘  bricks,” 
which  especially  belonged  to  Sin  as  the  Babylonian  god  of  archi- 
tecture.'•  One  of  the  most  ordinary  titles  of  Sin,  it  may  be  added,  is 
Jiel-zuna  (generally  contracted  in  Assyrian  to  liel-zu)  and  there  is  in 
this  title  probably  the  same  allusion  to  building  (compare  )t 
*•  form,”)  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  epithets.' 

The  most  celebrated  temple  of  the  moon-god  appears  in  antiquity 
to  have  been  in  the  city  of  IJur.  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  the 
great  mound  of  Mugheir,  the  excavation  of  which  has  yielded  a vast 
number  of  bricks,  tablets,  clay  cones,  and  cylinders,  all  stamped 
with  the  names  of  different  kings,  but  all  bewing  evidence  to  the 
worship  of  the  moon-god.  Nabonidus,  indeed,  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  especial  votary  of  Sin’s,  for  he  calls  him  “ the  chief  i)f  the 
gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  king  of  the  gods,  god  of  gods,  he  who 

dwells  in  the  great  heavens,  the  Lord  of  the  temple  of in 

the  city  of  Hur,  my  Lord,”  expressly  declares  that  he  had  found  in 
the  annals  of  Urukh  (the  oldest  king  whose  name  has  been  dis- 


the  archangels  in  the  S3rriac  liturgy.  The 
phonetic  reading  of  Hur  for  the  geographical 
name  in  which  this  sign  is  the  ruling  element 
is  given  repeatedly  in  the  vocabiihiries,  and 
may  be  regardel  therefore  as  quite  certain. 

* This  passage  commences  at  line  47  of 
the  Cylinder  Inscription.  It  is  left  out 
altogether  in  the  nearly  similar  inscription 
on  the  Bulls  which  has  alone  as  yet  been 
published. 

The  direct  connexion  thos  established 
between  the  god  Sin  and  **  bricks**  for  build* 
iiig  would  seem  to  explain  the  use  in  Hebrew 
of  for  “the  moon"  (Is.  xxiv.  23  and 
nx.  more  ntistactorily  than  by  a 


reference  to  the  whiteness  of  the  luminary, 
especially  as  the  cuneiform  sign  a<^l  for  the 
3nl  month,  sacred  to  Stn^  U always  trans- 
lated in  the  vocsihularies  by  the  actual  word 
liban.  It  may  also  fairly  be  surmised  that 
the  “ goddess,  or  fabulous  queen  of  Assyria, 
Tilbin^  derived  her  name  from  the  nme 
source.”  (Sec  the  quotation  from  Kutychius 
in  Chwolsohn’s  SsaUer  und  der  Ssabismus, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  295.) 

1 It  is  only  on  the  tablets  that  the  full 
title  of  Bcl’Zitnn  is  found,  but  the  form  is 
certainly  authentic.  The  root  raaon,  it  may 
be  added,  is  commonly  used  in  As^yiian  fur 
building.  ' 
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covered  in  Babylonia)  a record  that  he  had  commenced  the  temple 
in  qucHtion,  but  had  left  the  completion  of  it  to  his  son  llgi^  and 
the  shrine,  therefore,  must  have  lasted  throup;hout  the  entire  period 
of  the  liabylonian  monarchy,  from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  The  name  of  the  moon-god  was  read,  it  would  seem,  or  at 
any  rate  might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  dialects  of  ancient 
Babylon,  as  iihisliaki'  and  a possible  explanation  is  thus  obtained  of 
the  Sheshech  of  Scripture  (used  for  Hur)  which  is  associated  with 
Babylon  in  the  denunciations  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.* 

Jlur,  the  city  of  the  moon-god,  was  also  called  in  a later  age, 
according  to  Eujrolemus,  KafiapivJi,  the  name  being  derived  appa- 
rently from  Kamar,  an  Arabic  term  for  the  moon.*  Besides 

the  temples  to  Sin  already  noticed  at  Hur,  at  Babylon,  at  Borsippa, 
and  at  Khorsabad,  another  shrine  is  mentioned  at  Calah  ; and  the 
god  was  also  worshipped  under  the  same  name  at  llarran  as  late  as 
the  6th  century  of  Uto  (!"hristian  ora.*  Sin  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  King  Sennacherib,  as  the  monarch’s  name 
signifies  " Sin  magnifies  (my)  brothers; " but  ho  does  not  appear  to 
have  raised  any  temples  to  his  honour. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  Sin  to  the  other  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  there  is  one  distinct  notice  on  a brick  from  Muglunr  calling 
him  the  eldest  son  of  Bel-Nimrod,  and  there  are  many  indications 
that  his  wife  was  a goddess  named  “ the  great  lady,”  who  is  joined 
with  him  in  the  lists  both  at  Khorsabad  and  on  the  tablets,  but  of 
whom  nothing  whatever  is  known  beyond  the  name.' 

'I’he  numerical  symliol  of  Sin  as  the  head  of  the  lower  triad  is  30, 
and  the  sign  representing  this  number  has,  os  wo  should  expect,  an 
ordinaiy  phonetic  value  corresponding  with  the  name  of  the  god, 
but  it  has  also  a second  value  Jsh  or  A’sA,  which  should  thus  likewise 
appertain  to  the  moon-god  in  some  of  the  old  dialects.  The 
identity  of  this  number  30  with  the  days  of  the  month,  over  which 
the  moon-god  presides,  can  hardly  bo  accidental,  though  the  figure 
would  seem  to  have  been  assigned  to  him  as  a symbol,  merely  from 
his  relative  position  in  the  lists.'  How  it  happened  tliat  the  moon 


* Th»  is  quoted  from  the  eylinders  of 
Nabonidtu  excavatetl  by  Mr.  Taylor  from 
the  four  oorDers  of  the  tower  or  zitjffurat  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Moon  at  Mugheir, 

* That  the  cuneiform  which  in 

the  seohe  of  **  protecting  mu»t  be  reail  m 
Hw  in  liaroite  and  iVtutir  in  SeroitiCf  is 
abo  uoetl  to  denote  a brother/*  which  is 
Shiah  in  one  language  and  Akhu  in  the  other. 

* .ler.  XXV.  26  and  li.  41. 

* Kuiwb.  Frwp,  Evong.  9. 

* St.  James  of  S*ruj,  about  A.  T*.  500, 
says  that  the  devil  deceived  the  people  of 
Harran  through  Sin  and  Bul-ahemm ; Le. 

**  the  moon'*  an<l  **  the  sun.**  Ashemani, 
however,  in  traoslating  the  pa«ige  (Bib. 
Orient.  Tol.  i.  p.  327  j failed  to  rocognL«  the 
name  of  the  moon,  and  read  Besin  ax  a single 


word.  See  also  the  frequent  notices  of  Sin 
in  **  Siwbier  und  der  Setfibixmus,** 

7 This  god<lew  was  associated  with  Sin  as 
tutebry  divinity  of  the  city  of  //ur,  and  a 
particular  portion  of  the  grent  temple  at  that 
place  was  deilunted  to  her,  the  legends  on 
the  bi-icks  of  Nabonidus  from  thb  s|>ot  con- 
taining an  invocation  to  her.  Both  she  and 
her  husbciod  Sin  bad  arks  or  taberna<des, 
prolmbly  deposite<l  in  this  temple,  the  one 
being  c^led  ^ the  light  ’*  and  the  other  **  tlie 
leaser  light,** 

* That  is,  as  the  head  of  the  second  Triad, 
which  was  his  proper  place  in  the  Pantheon, 
though  he  is  liere  for  convenienoe  sake  put 
after  **  the  Sun.’*  In  all  the  invocation-lists 
we  possess,  except  that  on  Michauz’s  stone, 
Sin  follows  next  after  the  tlirve  great  gods 
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in  Babylonian  mythology  was  thus  placed  above  the  sun  we  are 
not,  of  course,  in  a position  to  decide ; but  there  were  evidently 
traditions  regarding  the  god  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  apparently 
connected  with  the  first  colonisation  of  the  land,  which  may  not 
improbably  have  occasioned  the  preference.  Thus  in  two  passages 
of  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  where  he  alludes  to  the  conquest  of 
Korlhem  Armenia  and  the  submission  of  the  Circeks  of  Cyprus,  he 
incidentally  notices  the  antiquity  of  the  moon-goj.*  In  the  latter 
passage  ho  speaks  of  the  Cypriots  as  “a  nation  of  whom  from  the 
remotest  times,  from  the  origin  of  the  god  Hurki  (or  Siii),'  the  kings 
my  fathers,  who  ruled  over  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  had  never  heard 
the  mention.”  What  precise  idea  “the  origin”  or  “the  first  of 
Jliirki"  may  be  intended  to  convey  we  cannot,  of  course,  say;  but 
the  allusion  would  seem  to  be  to  the  commencement  of  the  his- 
torical period.  A reference  may  here  also  be  made  to  the  famous 
passage  of  Berosus  which  describes  the  great  female  deity  who 
assisted  Belus  in  the  formation  of  the  heavetui  and  the  earth,  under 
tlie  name  of  'O/jtipuna  and  GaXorS,  because  there  is  a gloss  added  in 
tlie  Greek,  that  the  Chaldsean  word  Thalatth,  which  answers  imme- 
diately to  SoAoffira,  “ the  sea,”  may  also  be  interpreted  “ the 
moon.”*  Xow  the  goddess  thus  indicated  is  welC known  to  the 
Assyrian  student  under  the  name  of  TelUa,  but  she  has  no  apparent 
relation  to  the  moon.  She  is  rather  the  goddess  of  the  lakes  or 
stagnant  water  about  Babylon,  and  the  name  may  thus  really  be 
connected  with  the  Greek  ^uKaaaa.'  With  regard  to  'OftopuKa  or 
'O/idk-pa,  the  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  I'm-urka,  “ the 
mother  or  lady  of  Urka”  * or  “ Warka,"  which  was  an  acknowledged 
title  of  Beltis ; but  there  is  also  another  name,  applying  probably  to 
the  same  divinity,  on  a tablet  from  Tel  Kyd,  near  Barfoi,  which 
reads  ilarki,  and  thus  suggests  that  tlie  Armenian  form  Marcaia  may 
after  all  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name.* 

(ix.)  ^Ve  now  come  to  the  five  minor  gods,  who,  if  not  of  astro- 
nomical origin,  were  at  any  rate  identified  with  the  five  planets  of 
the  Chaldaian  system.  In  regard  to  four  of  the  gods  in  question 
the  identification  is  certain,  because  the  Mendasans  still  apply  to 
four  of  the  planets  the  very  terms  which  are  used  in  the  inscriptions 


Anu,  Bel-Nimrodf  and  Ifett  (with  Beltis 
Boinetimes  interposed  i»  and  be  is  therefore 
mi^L'H'ed  in  this  Katia^. 

* S.*e  Khorkabod  Inscriptions,  pi.  151,  22, 
and  153,  2. 

' The  expression  hero  made  use  of  with 
rejpird  to  “the  moon-god’*  us  quite  unintel- 
ligible at  Khorvibad,  but  is  ilhutmted  by  a 
Tariant  rnwling  on  the  Cyprus  stone. 

* Sec  the  quotation  from  Syncellus  in 
Cory’s  Kmgmenbi,  p.  25. 

* She  U the  goddebS  of  the  Bar  (pro- 
bably Arabic  boAar),  which  is  the 

first  element  in  the  name  of  Bnr-zip  or 
Borsippo.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Snrgoo 
a city  the  lower  Tigris  b often  mentioned, 


which  W’aa  named  after  her  and 

which  b no  donbt  the  0oAd6a  of  Ptolemy, 
ploceil  by  biro  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

♦ See  particularly  Sir  T.  Phillips’s  Cy- 
linder, co).  2, 1.  52.  where  she  is  thus  naniel 
in  the  notice  of  the  restoration  of  her  temple 
of  Bit  Ana  by  Nehuchadnezzar. 

^ .'''ee  Auger’s  Kuaebius,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
The  goddeu  commemorated  on  thb  tablet, 
and  to  whom  king  lio*  builfb  a temple  at 
Tet  Kydt  b calleit  *♦  the  Lady  of  Marki,"  or 
W'arki,  and  a ftiispirion  thus  arbes  that  the 
name  Uar/ti  b after  all  nothing  more  than 
the  phonetic  reading  of  the  title  of  the  city 
of  Warka^  which  b here  for  the  ftrst  time 
met  with. 
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as  the  proper  names  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  case  of  the  remaining 
god  a coincidence  may  bo  inferred,  though  we  cannot  at  present 
find  a cuneiform  correspondent  for  the  Syriac  name.  This  doubtful 
god  then  will  be  first  examined.  His  ordinary’  names,  if  read 
phonetically,  are  liar  and  Nin-ip,  but  he  had  also  the  earlier  Baby- 
lonian titles  of  and  i'a-riana,  which  are  quite  unintelligible. 

There  is  no  god  indeed  in  the  Pantheon,  whose  proper  name  is 
subject  to  so  much  doubt,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  such  an 
extensive  series  of  his  descriptive  epithets.  A few  of  these  epithets 
selected  from  the  dedications  to  the  god,  recorded  by  Sardana]wlu8 
and  Shamas-  Vtti  at  t'alah,*  as  well  as  from  the  mythological  tablets, 
where  he  is  disousseil  at  great  length,  will  now  be  given,  and  from 
tlie  terms  employed  we  will  then  proceed  to  judge  of  the  god’s 
character  and  functions.  One  series  of  epithets  refers  to  his  strength 
and  courage.  He  is  “ the  lord  of  the  brave,”  “ the  champion,” 
“ the  warrior  who  siibdues  foes,”  ‘‘  he  who  strengthens  the  hearts 
of  his  followers  ; ” and  again,  “ the  destroyer  of  enemies,”  “ the 
reducer  of  the  disobedient,”  “ the  exterminator  of  rebels,”  “ whose 
sword  is  good.”  In  more  general  terms  he  is  ” the  powerful  chief,” 
“the  supreme,”  “ the  first  of  the  ginls,”  “ the  eldest  son.”  He  is 
also  “ the  chief  of  the  spirits,”  “ the  favourite  of  the  gods,”  “ the 
glorifier  of  the  meridian  sun.”  With  regard  to  his  position  in  the 
heavens,  he  is  “the  rider  on  the  wind,”  “he  who  wields  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  gods,”  “ he  who  spreads  his  shield  over  the 
heights  of  heaven  and  earth  also,  “ the  light  of  heaven  and  earth.” 
“ he  who  like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods,  illumines  the  nations.” 
As  a motive  agent,  he  is,  “ he  who  causes  the  circles  of  the  heavens 
and  earth  to  revolve,”  “ ho  who  grants  the  sceptre  and  the  thunder- 
bolts of  power,”  and  “he  who  incites  to  everj'thing.”  More 
definitely,  he  is  “ the  god  of  battle,”  “ he  who  tramples  upon  the 
wide  world ; ” and  in  reference  to  his  character  of  the  fish-god, 
which  seems  so  strangely  inconsistent  with  his  other  attributes,  he 
is  “ the  opener  of  aqueducts,”  “ the  god  of  the  sea  and  of  aque- 
ducts,” “ he  who  dwells  in  the  deep.”  It  m<ist  be  understood  that 
in  this  list  a very  small  portion  only  of  his  epithets  are  given — the 
total  number  being  above  a hundred  ; but  they  are  still  sufficient  to 
show  the  great  variety  of  the  god’s  supposed  functions.  Many  of 
these  functions  can  further  be  verified  from  other  sources.  'Thus  in 
the  inscriptions  he  is  constantly  said  to  excite  the  king  to  under- 
take his  various  expeditions  both  for  war  and  hunting ; ho  accom- 
panies him  to  the  field ; he  watches  over  the  combat,  and  he  dis- 
penses victory.  Again,  as  the  invocation  to  him  is  inscribed  across 
each  of  those  remarkable  slabs  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are 
sculptured  respectively  with  the  figure  of  the  fish-god,  and  the 
figure  armed  with  the  thunderbolt  who  drives  away  the  evil  spirit, 
there  can  bo  little  doubt  but  that,  notwithstanding  their  diversity 

• The  invocation  of  SiutlMiapaliu  U ro-  ing.  The  invotation  of  Sham/U“  which 
prated  on  » vast  number  of  mural  sUb*  i»  different,  and  less  detailed,  prefaces  the 
bfloncing  to  the  great  temple  at  CaUh,  and  king's  annuls  iipm  tlie  obelisk,  also  found  at 
i«  aUo  pretixed  to  the  king's  amiaU  on  the  Cdah,  and  now  in  the  Urititth  Mutteum. 
puveineat  filabs  belonging  to  the  same  build* 
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of  character,  both  of  the  above-named  mythical  creatures  are 
intended  to  represent  the  god  under  different  attributes.' 

Not  less  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  reconcile  the  Oannes,  or  fish- 
god  of  Berosus,  with  the  Hercules  of  classical  mythology,  both  of 
these  characters  appertaining,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  god  in  ques- 
tion, than  it  is  to  explain  his  astronomical  position  in  the  Pantheon. 
It  has  been  observ^  that  as  the  four  remaining  minor  gods,  Bel- 
MeroJacfi,  Neryal,  Ishlar,  and  A'ebo,  respectively  represent  in  the 
heavens  the  planets  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  it  would 
appe  ar  almost  certain  a priori  that  the  god  whom  we  are  now  con- 
sidering must  correspond  with  Saturn,  and  without  any  great 
violence  of  etymology,  the  name  which  Saturn  bears  in  Mend^n, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Scripture, * Kivan,  might  also  be  compared  with 
the  Gi'eok  ; but  how  is  it  possible  that  the  dark  and  distant 

planet  Saturn  can  answer  to  the  luminary  who  “ in*adiates  the 
nations  like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods?***  All  the  celestial 

^ Both  of  slabs  indeed  come  from  on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus  and  Hierony* 
the  same  building,  the  Temple  of  Zira,  mus,  the  Peripatetic,  that  from  the  two 
dedicated  to  the  grid  of  war,  which  was  tlie  primitive  clenieoU,  water  and  eartli,  was 
princijial  sacred  ediHce  at  Calah.  The  so-  bom  a dnigon,  who,  besides  his  sorpont’s 
called  pymmid  at  Nimntd  was  the  zujgiirat  head,  had  two  other  heads,  those  of  a lion 
or  **  tower"  attached  to  this  temple,  and  a bull,  between  which  was  placed  the 
and,  jtidglng  from  experience,  at  A i/M-  visage  of  God,  B*cv  * tlvofiJur^oi 

Sht!rt]hdt^  at  Miujhcir^  and  at  liirs  Ni»^<uiy  XpdsroK  iy^paror  K<d  'HpoxA^a  rby 
historical  cylimlers  of  S/uiinvtti^$er  are  yet  aln6v.  Atheuagoras  (Lcgat.  pr.  Christ, 
to  lie  found  in  the  four  comers  of  Uic  S.  tv.  6,  p.  3,  edit.  Lindner.)  repents  the 
stone  walls  of  the  various  stages  of  this  tradition,  stating,  however,  still  more  clesirly 
building  which  have  not  been  hitherto  Syo/ia’HpaKk^s  irol  XpoKor.  John  I.ydus 
explored.  (de  Mens,  iv,  40,  p.  2*20,  e»i.  Roeth)  aUo 

• The  allusion  is  to  the  word  in  *iys,  'HpaxA^r  84  6 Xp6yos  wapd  ry  Niico- 

Amos  V.  20,  which  we,  following  the  Vul-  *^pvrai.  The  viangeof  God,  with  the 

^te,  translate  by  a “statue,"  but  which  the  symbolical  tigures  of  the  bull  and  lion,  aie 
LXX.  and  all  other  translators  have  reganled  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  Nineveh  sculp- 
as  a prt*per  name.  The  L.\X.,  mistaking  tiires  of  “ the  god  and  goddess  of  war,"  and 
the  initial  letter,  give  the  name  as  'Poi^^k  the  expression  iy^pavoF,  “ time 

(whence  we  have  in  Acts  vii.  43),  W’ithout  bounds,"  also  brings  into  the  category 

but  the  Syrian  version  retains  the  reading  of  the  Zenran  akarene  of  the  early  Magians. 
ATioon,  which  was  the  name  for  Sntum  in  As  a further  proof  of  the  connexion  be- 
that  language.  The  assimilation  of  AVoan  tween  Hercules  and  Saturn,  Raoul  Uochette, 
and ‘Acb'yfjf  supposes  that  Berosus  repre-  following  M«*vers  (Phonixior,  i.  292),  refers 
Denied  tlie  Babylonian  guttural  by  a (ireek  to  the  name  of  Kip>itu  This  be  sup|>oseB  to 
aspirate,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  im-  be  the  (iome  as  the  Greek  Kittv  and  Hebrew 
probable.  As  Heilndius  (Phot  Bib.  ccixxix.  (Amoe  v.  2Gj,  and  to  have  been  assigned 
p.  1594)  uses  the  name  for  the  same  becau.se  the  god  Hercules  was  worshipped 
fabuloiLs  being,  a mure  natural  explanation  under  the  furin  of  “a  pillar"  or  **  column," 
of  Counts  would  be  as  a compound  of  Uea  and  he  refers  tlie  Egyptian  name  of  Xwk  lor 
or  J/oa,  and  an  “ a god."  Hyginus  in  his  Hercules  to  the  same  source — but  them  is  no 
274th  fable  probably  used  the  orthography  eWdcnce  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  columnar 
of  EifiyjfS.  worship  of  Hercules,  nor  have  we  yet  found 

* M.  Raoul  Roebette  in  hia  elaborate  ^7  cuneiform  name  for  A'm  which  could 
memoir  on  the  Assyrian  Hercules  in  the  represent  |V3  or  Auma.  (See  liaoul  Ro- 
Mctnoircs  de  rinstitut,  tom.  zvii.,  viewing  chette's  Memoir,  p.  50.) 

the  subject  from  a classical  rather  than  an  Raoul  Rocl>ette  further  quotes  many  epi- 
Oriental  point  of  view,  has  accumubited  thets,  such  as  ^cU*rir,  ^u<rtKdf,  ^lAdfro^os, 
abundant  erklence  to  show  that  Hercules  TcA«<rrl|f,  l^c.,  applying  to  Hercules  as  the 
was  cr>mmonly  confounded  in  the  East  with  god  of  knowledge  and  he  explains  this 
Saturn.  Damasdus  (de  Prindp.  in  WoIR^  apparent  incongruity  by  referring  to  the 
Analecta,  iu.  p.  254)  thus  quotes  a traditiou  'HpcucAcovr  ^r^Aoi,  macrlbed  with  mystic 
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indications  indeed  in  the  various  inTocations  to  Bar  point  to  tho 
moon,  and  recall  the  connexion  which  both  in  Greek  and  Egyptian 
mythology  existed  between  the  moon  and  Hercules;  whereas  in  the 
IStellar  Tablets  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  god  in  question 
must  represent  the  constellation  Taurus,  in  virtue,  probably,  of  his 
connexion  with  the  man-bull,  which,  as  the  impersonation  of 
strength  and  power,  was  dedicated  to  him.  As  the  celestial  Bull, 
Bar  or  Nin-ip,  had  tho  title  apparently  of  T’hibbi,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  term  is  obscure,  and  to  establish  any  connexion  between  the 
Constellation  Taurus  and  iSatum,  in  the  astral  mythology  of  Assj-ria, 
wo  have  to  travel  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  criticism. 
Tho  following  remarks  are  offered,  however,  as  a possible  solution 
of  the  difficiilty : — In  tho  m)rthical  names  of  the  East,  the  termina- 
tion in  an  may  be  usually  recognised  as  a mere  dialectic  develop- 
ment. The  true  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  then,  instead  of  Kivan, 
may  be  Kiv  or  (Jic,  and  this  term  can  be  connected  both  with  Her- 
cules on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Bull  on  the  other.  Giv  in  fact, 
which  is  a strictly  historical  name,  as  it  occurs  in  Greek  characters 
at  Behistnn,  was  a famous  warrior  of  old  Persian  romance,  whilst 
the  same  title  under  another  form,  Gav,  which  means  “a  bull,”  but 
was  also  taken  as  a proper  name,  was  applied  to  the  true  Arian 
Hercules,  the  founder  of  Persian  nationality.'  Further  the  second 
month  of  the  Assyrian  year,  which,  supposing  the  year  to  commence 
with  Aries,  would  fall  under  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Taurus,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  same  cuneiform  sign  which  denotes  a bull  (alpti),  and 
to  which  the  name  of  J^in-ip  is  attached  in  the  Stellar  Tablets ; 
this  month  moreover  answering  to  tho  Thura-vahar  of  the  Persian 
calendar,  where  Thura  is  evidently  nte*.  or  niB.  ravpoc,  and  to 
the  ^iv  of  the  old  Hebrew  calendar,  which  may  very  well  stand  for 
Giv,  as  Zam-zxwxmitn  stands  for  Gamgummi,  &c.’  In  our  present  state, 


chamt-Urs,  and  perhaps  the  same  ns  the  ante* 
diluviao  ooIuini»  of  PUto  and  JoAPphus,  as 
well  as  the  K^<r^ov  xlovatt  which  coutained 
nil  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  which  Atlas 
pive  to  Herculwi,  nct'ording  to  Herodorus, 
q lintel  by  Clemens  (Strom.  I.  15,  8.  73, 
p.  3d0^ ; bnt  a more  mthfuctory  expUnatioa 
of  the  (^reek  myth  w to  be  found  in  our 
dtacuverr  that  the  Assyrian  Hercules  was 
rv«founded  with  Oannes,  the  author  of  all 
ti»:icnce,  being  tyj»itied  at  Xunntd  by  tlie- 
man-tish,  W’hich,  according  to  Berosus,  was 
the  figure  assigned  to  the  other  deity. 

^ 'Ihe  conuexiuD,  however,  between  the 
names  of  Oic  and  Oat  is  very  doubtful. 
The  name  of  Git,  which  belonged  to  the 
father  of  Gotarzes  (at  Behistun  THTARZHC 
rEOnO0POC;»  seems  to  bo  the  same  as 
the  Kiran  of  t^  great  inscription  of  Ikuius, 
while  Qav  or  Gant,  tlie  name  of  the  famous 
blacksmith  of  Isfahan,  who  drove  out  Zohok 
(the  Scythians),  and  restored  Arian  supre- 
macy, must  rather,  according  to  the  early 
Arab  historians,  who  apply  tlie  title  to  a 


dynasty  instead  of  an  individual,  an-swer  to 
the  Zrad  Kftra,  “myal”  (in  Aata  U$, 
Su'.i,  if  that  be  really  a genuine  ancient 
term.  At  any  rate  Oau,  “ a bull  **  in  old 
Persian,  is  a distinct  word,  as  in  (touboruwa 
for  r»$pvas.  It  is  at  the  same  time  carious 
to  remark,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that 
Gat  for  “ a smith  ’*  has  its  cor^e^pondcnt 
in  all  the  Oltic  tongues.  Compare  Welsh 
Goff  Irish  QobJia  and  Gf)bh(in,  Latin  name 
(rf»5<mus,  modem  Ooicon,  the  Name  termi- 
nation reappearing  as  in  AVr<m  and  1Vr<m. 
Remark  too  that  the  gml  whose  claim  to  the 
name  of  Kivan  we  aie  now  considering  is 
actually  the  god  of  iron,  and  thus  **the 
smith  ’’  par  exrt'llmce.  We  need  never  in* 
deed  be  startled  at  finding  Arian  analogies 
in  examining  the  old  Babylonian  terms,  for 
there  is  abundant  evideoce  of  a primitire 
Arianism,  anterior  probably  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ,'Saiisrrit,  in  the  construction  of 
the  cuneiform  alphabet. 

• The  identity  of  Tfinm-raAir  with  the 
2nd  month  of  the  year,  named  Ziv  in  the 
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however,  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Mendsean  name  XHvan  for 
Saturn  is  really  of  the  sumo  antiquity  as  the  other  six  planetary 
names,  Bel,  Nerig,  Shamas,  lahtar,  Neho,  and  Sin,  or  whether  it  is  a 
later  importation  from  the  Persian — affording  as  it  does  the  only 
single  instance  of  identity  in  the  planetary  nomenclature  of  the 
Mendiean  and  Syrian  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pehlovi  and  Persian 
on  the  other — there  is  no  use  in  any  further  discussion  of  the 
question. 

Of  more  interest  will  it  be  to  attend  to  the  other  names  of  Nin-ip 
and  Bar.  Now  with  regard  to  Nin-ip,  the  adjunct  ip  is  explained  in 
the  vocabularies  to  signify  merely  “ a name,”  so  that  the  title  may 
perhaps  be  read  Nin,  “ the  lord  or  master,”  car’  and  it  is 

very  remarkable  that  a precisely  identical  usage  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  Semitic  correspondent  of  the  title,  the  great  warrior- 
god  who  was  worshipped  in  A^yria,  and  who  was,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  immediately  connected  with  Ninus,"  being 
entitled  by  the  Armenian  historians  Bar-shem,  that  is  “ Bar  by  name,” 
or  “ the  lord  or  master,"  ror’  It  is  not  by  any  means  easy 

to  discriminate  the  use  of  these  names  between  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  Nin-ip  is  undoubtedly  of  Babylonian  origin,  Nin  being  the 
Hamite  term  for  “ a lord  or  master,”  and  ip  signifying  “ a name,” 
and  there  is  an  incidental  verification  of  the  reading  in  the  epithet 


old  Jewish  oUemUrt  and  represent^]  hy  the 
cuneif’urm  sign  for  **  a bull,”  in  proved  by 
the  Behi<tim  inscription,  and  helps  to  esU'’ 
blish  the  fact  that  the  old  year  comin^iced 
as  at  present  with  jV'kvm. 

* If  we  compare  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
1st  book  of  Mosea  of  Choreoe  with  the  Pas- 
chal Chronicle  (ed.  DiiHlorf.  voi.  i.  p.  fiH), 
w*e  shall  be  quite  8ati>tieil  that  the  same 
tradition  of  ancient  Assyrian  mythology  U 
rebteil  by  both  authorities.  Id  either  his- 
tory Nious,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  ia 
succeeded  by  a warrior*king,  who,  tor  his 
great  achievementa,  is  placed  amongst  the 
gwls  and  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians.  It 
is  therefore  most  interesting  to  observe  that 
this  deity,  who  W named  liar  (or  Bantnm) 
in  the  one  tradition,  is  named  8oop^at  in 
the  other,  a contitmntion  being  tims  obtainetl 
of  the  identity  of  Bar  and  Sin  with  the 
constellation  TanrttSt  and  with  the  man-bulls 
of  Nineveh.  The  tnulition  too  in  the  Pas- 
chal Ciirunicle  is  of  the  more  impoidance 
that  it  is  given  on  the  authority  cf 
•'(or  6 BaBvKwptoSe  Tlipoyis.  A further 
proof  that  the  or  Tiatr  of  this 

passage,  really  represents  the  Assyrian  Her- 
cules, ty|iiti^  by  the  man-bull,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tradition  which  it  al.so  preserv« 
of  tlie  deitied  hero  having  been  named  *Apnt 
after  the  planet  Mars:  for  there  is  no  better 
authenticated  (act  than  that  the  Homans 
believed  this  star,  according  to  the  Chahiwan 
mythology,  to  be  sacred  to  Heicules.  (See 
tl<e  various  passages  cited  by  Kaoul  Hochette 


in  his  Memoir,  p.  40.  from  the  £1)^0. 
Mag.,  Macrobius,  Pliny,  St'rvius,  Cicero, 
and  Vorro.)  The  origin  of  this  confusion 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  constant  assoidation  of 
the  Assyrian  Sin  or  Herculeji  with  Seryal 
or  Mars,  and  in  their  being  invoked  indifler- 
ently  os  •*  the  god  of  war  and  bottles.** 
John  of  Malala  (edit.  Bonn.  p.  19)  also 
mentions  this  Assyrian  king  Bonpar,  who 
was  also  named  Ares,  and  who  first  raised 
a or  **  column”  for  worship. 

* There  is  however  another  explanation 
of  the  name  Bar-samy  or  Bar-shemy  of 
w’hk'h  some  notice  must  be  taken.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  if  the  Noachkle 
Triail  be  compare*!  with  the  Assyrian,  Ann 
w\\\  correspond  with  Ham,  Brl-Simrod  with 
.‘'hem.  and  //ei  with  Japhet.  The  Arme- 
ni.m  Bar-s  im  may  tlien  very  well  be  **  the 
SOD  of  alluding  to  the  descent  of 

Sin  or  Heirules  from  Bel-Nimro«l  or  Jupi- 
ter ; and  it  is  not  a little  in  favour  of  this 
explanation  that  the  Paschal  (’hronicle  gives 
the  name  of  to  the  fatlier  of  BotJf^ 

^ar,  a name  which  may  very  well  stand 
for  J^m  or  Shrm,  That  //«ir-sA'iwi  was  a 
genuine  title  may  further  be  inferred  from 
the  name  of  KHIJCnD,  Parshandata  in 
Kstlier  ix.  7,  which  signifies  given  to  Par- 
shan.  The  only  objection  to  this  etymology 
is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  Bar  being 
used  for  **  a son  ” in  old  Assrrian,  though  of 
such  general  employment  in  that  sense  in 
later  times. 
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of  *B3'3  Xinpi,  which  the  Talmud  applies  to  Xopher  or  Nijfer,  in 
allusion  probably  to  the  patron-goddess  of  the  city  being  the  wife  of 
Niii-ip  or  Hercules;  but  that  the  same  name,  or  at  anj’  rate  its 
essential  element  iVin,  must  also  have  been  used  in  Assyria,  can 
hardly  be  doubted  when  we  consider  the  standard  traditions  of 
Ninus,  and  the  very  name  of  Nineveh,  the  capital.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  name  of  Ear  or  liar-shem 
being  used  in  Assyria  Proper,  except  the  statement  to  that  effect  of 
the  historians  of  Armenia ; but  there  is  proof  of  the  title  being  used 
by  a people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Assyria,  as  well  as  of 
the  connexion  of  the  title  both  with  Hercules  and  Saturn.  Thus 
the  kings  of  Hatra  (modern  Hadhr,  W.  of  Kileh-Sherffhdt)  who  fought 
with  the  Romans — both  with  Trajan  and  Severus — are  always 
named  by  the  Greek  historians  Bap<7u/«oi,*  whilst  in  old  Arabic 
history,  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  same  kings  with  the  first 
Sassanian  monarchs  of  Persia,  the  names  are  employed  of  Dhizan  and 
Satrun  ; Dhiznn,  which  was  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  name  of  an 
ancient  idol,  being  apparently  the  same  term  as  Desanaus’  which, 
according  to  Eu.sebius,  was  an  eastein  name  for  Hercules,  and  Satrun 
(or  Saturn),  which,  although  stated  by  tlie  Arabs  to  signify  “ a 
king,”  is  not  of  any  known  Semitic  etymology,  being  a remnant 
perhaps,  like  Disy  of  a primitive  Scytho-Arian  nomenclature,  which 
afterwards  through  the  Etruscans  penetrated  to  Rome.' 

As  far  as  the  Greek  accounts  of  the  wars  and  hunting  expeditions 
of  Ninus  may  be  received  as  genuine  Oriental  traditions,  they  must 
be  referred  to  Nin  or  Bar,  the  true  Assyrian  Hercules  and  the  tute- 
lary  god  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  His  temple  in  the  Assyrian  capital, 
dcscril>ed  by  Tacitus  (Annal.  xii.  13),  is  perhaps  the  very  building 
at  Nimrud  which  adjoined  the  pyramid,  and  the  account  of  his 
exploits  in  the  nocturnal  chace,  which  is  given  in  the  same  passage, 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  character  in  the  inscriptions,  as  the 
god  who  excite.s  and  directs  the  various  hunting  expeditions  of  the 
king.  There  were,  however,  two  temples  at  Cdah  especially  dedi- 
cated to  him,  the  one  named  Bit  Zira,  which  was  probably  that 
adjoining  the  pyramid,  from  whence  have  been  obtained  the  annals 
of  Sardanapalus  and  the  various  figures  and  invocations  to  Ain ; and 
the  other  Bit  h'ura  (?),  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  mound  which  con- 
tained the  obelisk  of  Shamas  - Vul,  a monument  also  dedicated  to  the 


. • See  Herodian.  III.  i.  11, 

• iK'Stinans  ia  Uie  orthogmphT  used  in 
St.  Jerome’s  I,atin  version  of  Kuw*bius.  but 
the  Greek  text  luu  AtesSdr.  The  {leople 
who  use<l  the  luunc  are  saiti  to  1>p  I’licpui* 
cianSf  Cappadocians,  and  lliana,  all  more  or 
less  Arabs.  ^ Seld.  de  Diis  Sjris,  p. 
113. 

7 Po<-ock  in  his  Specimen  Hist.  Arab, 
(p.  103)  first  investigated  this  subject,  re* 
ODgni.^ing  the  apparent  identity  of  Matron 
and  Saturn,  but  l«itig  unable  to  5nd  a cor* 
respondent  for  Dhizan.  Chwol^obn  (Ssabier 
nnd  der  Ssabismus,  vol.  u.  p.  693)  has  since 
carried  on  the  inquiry,  aocumulatiug  all 


available  Arabic  and  S3rriac  authority  to 
illustrate  the  name  Satrun,  but  he  has 
fiUlen  altogether  into  a wrong  track  in  seek- 
ing to  identify  the  Hadftr  of  Satnin  with 
the  Syiiac  Otetra  suppoe^ed  by  Kpliraem 
Svrus  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Calah  of 
Genesis.  This  latter  city  was  on  the  Tigris 
between  Samarra  and  Tekrit,  and  wa.s  famous 

for  its  Jewish  colony.  It  adjoined 

Tirhan,  also  a very  ancient  site,  and  the 
Tharraua  of  the  Peutingcrian  Table.  The 
Santhirs  of  Chetra  cannot  tlierefoi'e  be  con- 
nected with  Satrun  of  iiadhr. 
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same  deity  ; and  it  was  in  reference  to  these  temples  that  he  took 
the  titles  Pal-Zira  and  Pal- Kura  (the  son  of  Zira  and  the  sou  of 
Kura),  which  we  find  in  the  respective  royal  names  of  Tiglath-Pikser 
and  Nin-pal-kura. 

There  is  not  any  direct  notice  in  the  inscriptions  of  temples  being 
raised  to  him  in  Babylonia,  but  he  must  almost  assuredly  have  had 
some  famous  shrine  at  Nilfor,  the  Nopher  Niujri  of  the  Talmud," 
because,  in  the  first  place,  “ the  Queen  of  Nipur"  was  his  wife,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  “ Herculis  ai-w”  of  the  geographers,  which 
Ptolemy  makes  the  southern  limit  of  Mesopotamia,”  and  places  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Apama>a  (modem  ruins  of  Sakherieli)'  can 
only  by  possibility  refer  to  Niffer.  In  Babylonia  itself  there  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  worshipped  under  another  form, 
the  god  whose  name  signifies  “ the  son  of  the  house,”  and  of  whom 
a sculptured  figure  was  found  during  the  recent  excavations  at 
Babylon,"  taking  his  place  apparently  in  the  later  mythology  of  that 
city.  To  this  latter  deity,  at  any  rate,  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  a 
temple  at  Babylon,  and  assigned  the  title  “ he  who  breaks  the  shield 
of  the  rebellious,”  which  nearly  resembles  some  of  the  ordinary 
epithets  of  Hercules." 

That  this  god,  iVia  or  Par,  was  the  son  of  Bel-Nimrud,  is  constantly 
asserted  in  the  inscriptions;”  and  we  have  thus  an  illustration  of 
the  descent  of  Hercules  from  Jupiter,  and  of  Ninus  from  Belus,  but 
he  is  also  called  the  son  of  KimmiU  or  hea,‘  as  if  there  were  a dis- 
tinction between  Pal-Zira  and  Pal-Kura,  or  between  the  god  Niii  or 
Hereiiles,  as  worshipped  in  the  two  great  temples  of  Calah.  It  is 
also  clearly  stated  on  one  tablet  that  this  same  god  Kin  or  Kin-ip, 
with  the  title  of  “ KhalkhaVa,  the  brother  of  the  lightning,”  was  the 
father  of  Pel-Kimrud,  in  allusion  apparently  to  the  descent  of  Jupiter 
Belns  from  Chronos  or  Saturn. 

Of  the  wife  of  this  god  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  she  is 
called  “ the  lady  of  Nipur,"  •*  the  lady  of  Parzilla,”  of  “ A'ar  Ruhana,” 
and  of  other  places  equally  unknown.  On  her  own  monuments  at 
Niffer,  however,  she  bears  the  ordinary  title  of  Hilat  Niprut,  and  is 
thus  proved  to  be  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Belus.  May  not  this  evidence 


* The  ideutity  of  the  two  ApAmfiPos 
(upjier  and  lower,  or  tlie  Bahyloninn  and 
Mesenian)  with  KiVirwinixin  and  StkherieK 
re8j>ectively,  can  be  determinately  proveil  by 
a compariaon  of  the  (rreek  and  l^tiu  uotK”e« 
of  those  towns  with  the  Arab  ge«)gniphers, 
and  especially  with  ilie  Talmudic  tract  Kini- 
dusJtin. 

* This  figure,  with  the  name  of  the  god 
attached,  is  given  in  Mr.  Layaids  Last 
work. 

* See  E.  I.  House  Ins.  col.  4, 1.  44. 

^ So  on  Michaux’s  stone,  col.  3,  I.  2 ; 
on  the  ShamaS’-Vul  ol>elisk,  col.  1,  I.  15; 
and  on  cylinder  seals  repeatedly. 

* The  star  Kimmutt  however,  is  joined 
in  the  list^  with  the  h-sser  Bel-Nimrud  as 
titles  applied  indidVrentJy  to  Ht'i. 

2 L 


* This  very  remarkable  epithet  occurs  in 
the  Juma,  and  was  thus  proliably  in  use  as 
lat*'  as  the  2nd  or  3rtl  century  of  Christ. 

* Ptolemy  places  the  'HpcucAeovs 

in  long.  HO  and  lat.  34*20  and  Apntnaa  in 
long.  79*50  and  Ut.  34*20.  The  Peutin- 
geriaii  map  also  gives  a route  from  Tiguba 
(Outhu)  **  :ul  Herculem."  in  which  almost 
every  station  may  be  identified.  In  the 
Periplus  of  Marvian  (Hudson's  Get^iap. 
Min.  vol.  i.  p.  I8y  the  'HpoirAeovx  ffr^kcu 
are  assigned  apparently  to  the  extreme  N.W. 
limit  of  Susiana,  an  indication  which  will 
suit  Nider  sutliciently  well.  The  said  Altai's 
or  pillars  were  probably  obelisks  or  mono- 
liths, such  as  have  been  already  found  in 
Assyria,  inscribed  with  the  annals  of  the 
king,  but  also  bearing  an  invocation  to 
Hercules. 

VOL,  I. 
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tlien  that  “ the  great  Queen  ” • was  both  the  mother  and  wife  of  A7n 
explain  the  tradition  of  the  incestuous  intercourse  of  Seniiramis 
with  her  own  offspring,  though  it  does  not  at  present  appear  from 
whence  the  Greeks  could  have  introduced  the  name  of  Semiramis  at 
such  a very  early  jteriod  of  the  Assyrian  mythology. 

Tlie  numerical  symbol  of  Kin  would  appear  to  be  40,  though  as 
that  number  is  already  appropriated  to  Hea,  some  error  may  be 
suspected  in  the  taldet.  Among  the  divine  emblems  ho  probably 
owns  the  homed  helmet,  which  is  the  same  ns  that  worn  by  the  man- 
bull,  and  which,  moreover,  always  heads  the  grotip  wherever,  as  on 
tlio  pavemont-slab  of  isardanapalus  and  on  the  monolith  of  iShamas- 
Jva,  the  invocation  is  addressed  to  this  particular  deity. 

One  of  the  metals  is  also  indicated  by  the  exact  cuneiform  title  of 
the  gwl,  the  sign  liar,  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinity. 
The  metal  in  question  seems  to  be  iron,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  connexion  between  this 
cuneiform  name  of  Il-bar  and  the  Hebrew  Jiarzil,  which  is 

Used  for  Iron  in  that  language,  though  of  very  obscure  etymology. 
M hether  the  term  liarzil  can  bo  connected  with  Almil,  the  “ stone 
god,”  who  was  a deity  worshipped  by  the  pagan  Assyrians  as  late 
as  the  ,5th  century'  of  Christ,  will  be  discussed  under  another  head. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  name  of  Sdi  cijc,  which  is  applied  by 
Agathias  to  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  on  the  authority  of  Ilerosus. 
This  name  has  been  much  canvassed  by  classical  and  Orietital 
scholars,  but  without  any  definite  results.'  It  may  be  interesting, 


• On  further  eznnitnation  it  seemi*  quite 
certain  that  the  goddess  called  **  the  queen 
of  the  loml  ^?)/’  the  invocation  to  whom  U 
iniMTibed  acrt»»8  the  open-mouthed  lion  now 
in  tlie  BrifUh  Min«umy  must  be  the  wife 
of  Nin,  and  the  mine  deity  therefore  a< 
•*  the  ladjr  of  Nipur»”  Beilis  in  fact  asttuming 
the  character  of  Bollona.  Her  titles  are  very 
DutnerouA : »he  it  **  tfie  goddem  of  the  land  ; 
tJie  great  lady ; the  mis(re?»  of  heaven  and 
earth  ; the  queen  of  all  the  godn : the  heroine 
who  is  celehmted  amongNt  the  gods,  and  who 
amongst  the  guddes^i^  wat<;hes  over  partu- 
rition (?) ; who  waiTOs  like  the  sun  and 
marches  victoriously  over  the  heights  of 
heaven  and  earth;  she  who  <»ntroU  the 
•pirits;  <4e  daughter  of  Ann;  illustrious 
amoitg«t  the  gwls ; the  queen  of  strangers  (?) ; 
she  who  preetdm  me ; fche  who  brings  min 
njKjn  .the  land-s  and  hail  ii|»on  the  fore.sta 
.......  the  goddem  of  war  and  battle; 

who  U alone  honoured  in' the  temple  of 
Zint ; she  who  refines  the  l:iws  ^?)  and  prA- 
te<’ts  the  hrartA  of  women  (?; ; who  derates 
society  and  blessi-s  ompanionship  ....  the 

gcaldf^  of  prophecy  f ?) ; the  storm  rider  (?) ; 
the  guardian  who  takes  cai-c  of  the  heavens 
and  ilje  earth  for  the  benefit  of  ail  raft's  of 
mankind  ; of  auspicious  name ; the  arbiter 
ot  life  and  death  ......  whose  sword  U 


good.”  These  titles  are  rendered  in  many 
cases  almost  conjecltimlly,  and  must  not 
therefore  be  critically  dcjxndfsi  on.  They 
are  chieHy  of  ronse^^uence  in  showing  that 
Ueltis  was  held  to  l«  the  daughter  of 
which  however  requires  ocMifirmation. 

In  supp»>rt  of  the  argument  tliat  the 
**  queen  or  mistress  of  the  ian^I  ’*  is  really 
Beltis,  we  may  compare  Michauz’s  stone, 
col.  JJ,  !.  10,  where  the  supreme  gotMess  is 
siniilaily  designated  and  asxtciated  with  the 
great  goiB  .4n«,  Hcl-Simrtfd,  and  and 
on  the  tablet  where  her  twelve  titles  are 
enumerated  a corresjKmdiug  form  is  used. 
It  to  have  L'«‘U  always  cu.stomary  to 

Wfu^hip  the  deities  in  jMiirs;  that  w,  the  god 
and  his  goiUleas  wife^wne  plac'd  together 
in  the  same  temple;  and  we  may  thus  be 
assured  that  tin*  ruin  at  Nimrud  fiom  which 
tlie  ojxn-moutheil  lions  were  exmvated  was 
a chapel  belonging  to  the  great  temple  of 
lauZira,  which  was  especially  dedicaUbi  to 
tJu*  god  and  gokless  of  war. 

^ .M.  Knoul-Uochett*  has  most  elahorately 
examined  this  subject  in  his  memoir  aliewly 
rrterred  to,  and  has  sought  to  connect  this 
name  of  'Idy^rts,  not  only  with  varieties  of 
the  same  title  us<d  by  other  authors  (•.s’.mii'm 
l»y  Ammianus,  2d»'5a  by  Bo-niI  t>f  S-lcuc.ia, 
and  ZiarAwK  by  John  Lydus,,  but  also  witli 
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then,  to  add  that  Bar  is  explained  in  one  of  the  Babj'lonian  voca- 
bularies by  Zindu,  as  if  the  one  name  meant  “ the  binder  with  ch,ain8,” 
and  the  other  “ the  binder  to  the  yoke,”  "and  lx)th  being  sufficiently 
applicable  to  the  god  in  question,  either  as  Uercules  or  as  the  Man- 
Bull. 

(x.)  The  second  of  the  minor  gods  is  Bel-Merodtwh,  or  the  planet 
Jupiter.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  name  Mn-odw^h,  which  in 
later  times  was  univei'sally  applied  to  this  god,  belonged  in  its  origin 
to  the  mythology  either  of  Babylonia  or  Assyria.  There  is  one 
example,  it  is  true,  of  a god's  name  written  as  Mardak  in  the  name 
of  a son  of  Merodach  Baladan's,  who  was  called  Nahit  Mirduk‘  but 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  this  was  the  same  deity 
as  the  Babylonian  Merodach.  All  the  evidence,  indeed,  leads  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.'  ITie  god  who  must  in  later  times  have  been 
known  as  Merodach,  from  his  title  forming  the  initial  element  in  the 
name  of  the  king  Merodach- Baladan,  is  represented  lx)th  in  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  by  three  independent  group.s  of  characters,  which 
read  respectively  as  Su,  Sit,  and  Amarut  (or  possibly  Zurut).'  Mero- 
dach was,  in  all  probability,  a mere  qualificative  epithet  like  Kipru, 
which  was  originally  attMhed  to  the  name  Bel,  but  which  after- 
wards usurped  the  place  of  the  proper  name.  Its  signification  is 
verj-  doubtful,  and  all  the  epithets,  indeed,  by  which  Merodach  is 
distinguished  in  the  early  period  of  Assyrian  history  are  equally 
obscure.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  be  called  “ the  old  man  of 
the  gotls,”  “ the  judge  ” (?),  and  to  have  had  the  (/ates  under  his 
especial  charge,  probably  ns  the  seats  of  justice."  The  earlier  A.ssy- 
rian  kings  usually  name  him  in  their  prefatory  invocations,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  held  him  in  much  veneration.  Although 
as  the  tutelar  god  of  Babylon  from  an  early  periwl,  he  was  in  great 
estimation  in  that  province,  the  Biibylonian  kings  being  very 
generally  named  after  him,"  his  worship  does  not  appear  to  have 


the  Dcsanaue  or  AwScuf  of  Eusebius.  In 
regiirJ  however  to  the  bitter  iileiitihcation 
his  nr^umeiit.s  are  not  conclusive,  l)hizan 
oflvr-ing  a sutlicient  exjibinatlbn  tor  ]}esatvtHs, 
W'ithout  the  neiwsity  ot  correcting  .St.  Je- 
rome's orthography. 

" There  is  no  indication  however  that 
tlie  Hamite  word  Aur  thus  explaineil  really 
represients  the  name  of  the  god.  If  that 
had  been  the  case,  the  determinative  of 
divinity  wotilcl  have  tieen  probably  prefixed. 
’ .'^ec  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  2J,  1.  33. 

' It  seems  quite  imjioasible,  if  Aforriitk 
were  really  the  phonetic  reailing  of  the  name 
of  the  god  Merodach,  that  form  should  never 
be  once  ixseil  in  exjiressing  tiie  name  of  the 
Bobylonian  king  Merodarh-Baladan,  a name 
for  which  there  are  at  least  h.alf-a-doxen 
variant  orthographies. 

* That  is,  the  initial  character  of  the  old 
Hamite  name  generally  irsed  for  Merodach 
may  be  pronounted  either  atwir  or  xw, 
aeci.rding  to  the  vocabularies.  It  is  just 
possible  that  this  name  itself  may  read  Aitutr- 


dttk  instead  of  Ajnarui  (com|>are  'A/ropSoxla 
of  Ptolemy),  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
sui-h  a remling  at  ]»resent.  Whether  this  lie 
the  cn.se,  or  whether  the  phonetic  repre..enti- 
tive  of  Menvlach  is  .still  to  be  discovered,  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  the  name  is  Hamite,  and 
that  it  is  uselwis  theiefore  to  seek  for  its 
meaning  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

® If  these  epithets  are  riglitly  renderel,  tlie 
Aaiyrian  Bet-Merudach  will  answer  to  the 
BeAifidv  of  the  Phmnicians,  e.  |n’K 
“ th«  oM  Bel  '*  (iMtTuLsc.  ap.  Phot.  p. 

as  well  aa  to  the 

liel,  the  grave  old  man’*  of  the  SnKsrans 
of  Ilirrtm  (see  rhwol«>hn,  vol.  Ii.  p. 
aud  eiijiecially  lopIV,  which  is  the  Hebrew 
name  for  the  planet  Jupiter  as  tlte  star  of 
“ Justice.*’ 

* One  of  the  primitive  Clialihran  king< 
whotK  brinks  are  fuimd  at  /irAti  was  imm«- 1 
M^rodach-efitui.  Another  king  of  Ihibylon 
(Mntemporary  with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  was 
called  and  tlie  n.ixne« 
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teen  cordially  adopted  in  Assyria  until  the  time  of  Pul,  and  was 
perhaps  cultivated  in  consequence  of  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
monarchies  under  one  head,  which,  with  some  show  of  reason,  is 
assigned  to  that  king's  reign.  Pvd  at  any  rate  sacrificed  to  Bel 
^feroduch),  XelH),  and  Nergcd  in  their  respective  high  scats  at  Babylon, 
Borsippa,  and  Cutha ; * and  ho  took  credit  to  himself  for  having 
first  prominently  placed  Merodach  in  the  Pantheon  of  Assyria.* 
Sargon.  without  dedicating  to  him  either  a temple  or  a gate,  still 
paid  him  great  honour,  and  ascribed  to  the  united  iufluenco  of  Asshur, 
Nebo,  and  Merodach  his  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Babylon.  It  is 
under  the  late  Babylonian  kings,  however,  that  his  glories  seem  to 
culminate.  The  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  for  the  most 
part  occupied  with  the  praises  of  Merodach  and  with  prayers  for  the 
continuance  of  his  favour.  The  king  ascribes  to  him  his  elevation 
to  the  throne ; “ Merodach  the  groat  lord  has  appointed  me  to  the 
empire  of  the  world,  and  has  confided  to  my  care  the  far-spread 
people  of  the  earth “ Merodach  the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the 
gods,  the  most  ancient,  has  given  all  nations  and  people  to  my  care 
" Merodach  the  great  lord  lias  established  mo  in  strength and 
Noriglissar  speaks  of  him  in  the  same  style  as  “ the  first-bom  of  the 
gods,  the  layer  up  of  treasures,  he  who  has  raised  me  to  supremacy 
over  the  world,  who  has  increased  my  treasures,  and  has  apjiointed 
mo  to  rule  over  innumerable  peoples.”  The  prayer  also  to  Merodach 
with  which  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  always  terminate, 
invokes  the  favour  of  the  god  for  the  protection  of  the  king's  throne 
and  empire,  and  for  its  continuance  through  all  ages  to  the  end  of 
time.  It  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  under  the  later  Babylonians, 
and  es]xjcially  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bel-Morodach  was  considered 
the  source  of  all  power  and  blessing,  and  had  in  fact  concentrated 
in  his  own  person  the  greater  part  of  that  homage  and  rosjiect  which 
had  been  previously  dividetl  among  the  various  gods  of  the  Pantheon, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  over  what  particular 
aspect  or  branch  of  human  affairs  he  was  supposed  to  preside. 

An  attempt  has  already  been  made  under  the  second  section  to 
discriminate  between  Bel-Nimrud  and  Bel-Sferodach,  but  a few 
remarks  on  the  same  subject  require  still  to  bo  added.  The  great 
Temple  of  Babylon  which  had  the  old  Hamite  name  of  Bit  Saggath, 
was  the  high  place  of  the  worsliip  of  Bol-Merodach,  and  it  is  in 
reference  apparently  to  the  particular  idol  of  the  god  which  was 
exliibited  in  this  temple  that  the  term  Bel  came  to  be  used  by  the 
Assyrians  instead  of  Merodach,  as  if  the  former  term  had  been  the 
proper  name  of  the  idol.'  Thus,  although  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser  and 


of  the  two  rival  mooan:h.s  of  Babylon  whoese 
war»  are  rK-orded  on  the  block  obeliak  of 
Shalmtmubar  each  contAiued  Mervdack  afi 
the  iaitial  element. 

* During  the  AsKyrian  |»eriotl  these  were 
apparently  the  three  high  placets  of  god* 
worxhip  in  Babylonia,  for  they  are  KpocJ* 
Atally  mentionod  both  by  Shtlnuiauhar  and 
Bui  as  the  scenes  of  their  sacrifice.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Baby* 


Ionia  was  a sort  of  holy  hwi  to  the  Assy- 
rians. Every  king  who  pt'neti-ates  into  the 
province  ofiers  sacritices  to  the  gods  at  their 
refipeetive  shrines,  and  the  Babylonian  idols 
seem  to  have  been  the  niO'^t  valuable  trojihies 
tliat  the  victorious  monarch  could  oury  back 
to  Nineveh. 

• See  B.  M.  Scr.  pi.  70,  1.  17. 

^ In  the  famous  denunciation  of  Isaiah 
against  Babylon,  chap.  zlvi.  ver.  1,  Bel  and 
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Sargon  frequently  speak  of  Merotlach  as  an  Assyrian  god,  they  use 
the  term  Hel  alone,  and  without  any  adjunct,  when  they  notice  the 
particular  idol  in  the  temple  of  Beth  Saggath,  to  whom  in  conjunction 
with  his  wife  Zir-hauit  they  offer  sacrifices,  and  who  is  thus  positively 
identified  with  Merodwh.  It  is  indeed  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  idol  of  Nerodaeh,  worshipped  in  the  great  Temple  at  Babylon, 
had  the  special  title  of  Hel,  that  we  can  explain  the  separate  and 
independent  use  of  the  two  names  in  the  ro3'al  Balylonian  nomen- 
clature, as  for  instance  in  the  names  of  Merodach-Baladmi  and  Rel  shar- 
uzur,  or  Belshazzar.  The  Greeks,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  unanimous 
in  ascribing  the  great  Temple  at  Balndon  to  Jupiter  Belus;*  and 
the  name  of  Bel,  it  may  be  added,  is  to  the  present  day  attached  to 
the  planet  Jupiter  in  the  astral  mythology  of  the  Jleudmans.' 

Bel-Mercidach  is  frequently  mentioned  on  the  tablets  as  the  son  of 
Jim  and  Davkina,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  statement  already 
quoted  of  Bamascius  ; and  he  is  everywhere  associated  with  his 
xvife  Zir-hamt,'  who  is  also  sometimes  called  “ the  queen  of  Babj'lon,” 
out  of  compliment  to  the  husband,  though  that  title  more  properly 
belongs  to  Ishtar  or  Anna,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  The 
name  of  Zir-hanit  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  might  have  been 
Kupjiosed,  from  the  variant  orthography  as  used  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  that  it  meant  “ she  who  produces  oftspring but  from 
a pass.ago  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  where  the 
goddess  is  as  usual  associated  with  Merodach,  it  is  evident  that  Zir 
must  be  a proper  name,  and  that  baiiit,  “ genitrix,”  is  the  mere 
feminine  of  banu,  which  is  one  of  the  standard  epithets  of  Merodach. 
'I'he  name,  as  written  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  Zir  Um-banitiya, 
or  “ Zir  the  mother  who  bore  me;"  ‘ and  it  is  almost  certain  that  in 


NVbo  are  spoken  of  as  the  two  grent  objects 
of  w’orship,  preciwly  a«  Scirgoo,  who  was  the 
contemporary  of  Isiiiah,  uses  the  names  of 
Bel  and  Nebo  in  the  account  of  his  Baby* 
Ionian  sarritice.  Jcreniuih  (chi^>.  1.  Ter.  'ij, 
in  a later  Hge  dLstingtiihhes,  it  is  true, 
tween  Bel  and  Merodach,  but  it  is  possible 
that  he  merely  refers  to  sejinrate  idols  of  the 
same  god. 

* Tlie  statue  of  Jupiter  Belus  described 
by  Herodotus  (i.  183),  is  certainly  the  same 
as  the  great  idol  of  Merodach  in  Uie  temple 
of  Hit  Saggat,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
has  Icll  so  curious  an  accoimt.  It  had  been 
nude  of  silver  by  an  earlier  king,  but  was 
overlaid  with  plates  of  gold  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself.  (8ee  K.  1.  U.  Ins.  ool.  3, 
1.  1 to  7.) 

* 8ee  Norberg's  Onomastioon,  p.  28,  and 
observe  also  that  the  Sabicans  of  Hanno 
called  the  5th  day  of  the  week  after  HUt  in 
allusion  to  the  planet  Jupiter.  (Chwolsohn, 
voi.  ii.  p.  22.) 

^ blxamples  of  this  association  occur,  1st, 
in  the  notice  of  the  ncred  rites  performed 
by  Tiglath-Pilew»r  II.  at  Babylon  (B.  M.  Ser. 
pi.  17,  1.  15);  2ndly,  in  all  the  inscriptioDS 


of  Sargon  inferring  to  his  com^uest  of  Baby- 
lon ; 3rdly,  on  Sir  T.  Phillips  s (‘ylinder  of 
Nebuchaduezzar,  col.  1, 1.  27  ; 4thly,  on  the 
mytholf^ical  tablets,  ptfssim ; and  Sthly,  in 
the  C.  1.  House  luM-ription  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzi\r,  col.  4,  1.  16. 

* It  cannot  of  (tmrse  W proved  that  the 
name  which  owurs  in  the  K.  1.  H.  Ins.  col.  4, 
1.  16,  refers  to  but  the  identirtca- 

tioD  is  highly  prol«ible.  For  the  converti- 
bility of  the  initial  sign  with  the  phonetic 
reading  of  <2iVn,  cximfiftre  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  12, 
1.  10,  with  p).  87,  1.  17,  and  for  the  indif- 
feient  orthography  of  this  same  word  Zir 
w’ith  the  h.Trd  or  soft  Z,  comp.  Sir  T.  Phil- 
lips’s Cyl.  col.  3,  I,  1,  with  Hirs-Stmrvd 
Cyl.  col.  1,  1.  3.  Supposing  Zir  to  l»e  a 
Hamite  name,  like  Sh<ila,  />»r,  Hav-kin^if 
iic.f  the  feminine  termination  in  t would 
not  he  required. 

It  may  be  added  that  I)r.  Hincks  prefers 
regarding  the  name  Zirbtrn/t  or  Zirfxinit  aa 
a feminine  adjective  from  a mol  Zird,  which 
also  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  god  ,^»7  Zirbu, 
On  the  tablets,  however,  there  is  no  appa- 
rent connexion  between  the  two  names;  and 
if  the  Zir^  Vrnbanit  of  llie  great  Nebuchad- 
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this  title  wo  must  look  for  the  oriffinal  form  of  the  Saccoth  Iknoth  of 
Scripture,  the  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Ihihyloiiian  colonists  in 
Samaria.  Whether,  however,  SuccotU  is  a llamitc  term  equivalent 
to  Zir,  imported  by  the  colonists  into  Samaria,  or  whether,  as  may 
be  suspected,  it  is  not  rather  a Soraitio  mistranslation  of  the  name 
— Zirat,  “supreme,”  being  confounded  with  Zarat,  “tents,” — is  a 
point  we  may  hardly  venture  to  decide. 

Tliere  is  but  one  notice  of  a temple  to  Zir-lanit  in  the  inscriptions, 
which  was  at  Babylon,  and  probably  attached  to  the  temple  of 
JiU-S<iggath  but  as  the  name  of  Zir-funieh  is  applied  in  Ambic 
geography  to  a town  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Apameea,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  but  that  the  goddess  also  had  a 
temple  in  that  vicinity. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Bel-Merodach,  as  he  is  named  at  full 
length  on  the  tablet,  which  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon,  is 
unfortunately  cra-sed,  and  there  are  no  means  at  present  of  recognising 
the  emblems  either  of  the  god  or  of  his  wife  Zir-hanit. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  he  is  included,  in  a list  of  stars, 
and  assigned  the  second  place  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  position  of 
Jupiter  among  the  planets. 

(xi.)  The  nc.\t  god  to  bo  examined  is  Kerqai  or  Alars.  There  can 
fortunately  be  no  doubt  in  this  case  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  because  it  occurs  in  the  first  place  as  the  initial  element  in 
the  name  of  Nergd-Hhar-iuur,  the  NipiyXqirapoc  of  the  Greeks  ; and, 
secondly,  because  the  deity  in  question  can  be  positively  identified 
with  the  Nergal  of  Scripture,  the  god  of  the  Cuthites.  This  god 
was  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  was  ever 
known  by  a Semitic  appellation,  unless  indeed  Aria,  “ the  lion,” 
may  bo  recognised  as  one  of  his  proper  names.  His  earliest  title 
was  Va-gur  or  Va-tur,  of  uncertain  meaning.  His  standard  title, 
Ner-gal,  signified  probably  “the  great  hero,”  the  first  element  having 
a peculiar  adjunct  attached  to  it  to  distinguish  Nir,  “a  man  or  hero,” 
from  Nir,  “an  animal,”  and  the  second  element  gal,  being  a dialectic 
variation  o{  gtda,  “ great.”  The  name  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the 
use  of  the  first  element  alone,*  as  has  already  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  .I.S  for  Asshur,  San  for  Sansi,  Pa  for  Paka,  Ac.  Another  title 
by  which  Nergal  is  frequently  designated  may  be  read  phonetically 
as  Si-du,  but  this  is  pure  Hamite  Babylonian  (sj,  “ before,”  da  “going”) 
and  simply  means  “ j)receding  ” or  “ going  before,"  not  however  as 
“a  herald,”  but  rather  as  “an  ancestor.”  Other  names  which 
equally  apply  to  Ner-gal  are  “ the  brother,”  and  “ the  great  brother,”  * 


nrazar  inwription  be  rmlly  the  same  god- 
dess, I)r.  Hioeks's  pro{Kieed  dehvatioa  must 
fall  through. 

Id  the  later  Persian  or  Magian  mytlwlogy 
the  name  of  Zirftin  opplicil  to 

the  moon.  S<«  Hyde,  De  Rel.  Vet.  Pers. 
p.  2G0. 

* See  Sir  T.  Phillips’*  Cyl.  c«l.  1, 1.  32. 
In  thi5  |iosi>age  the  pro^>er  name  of  the  temple 


of  Zir~banii  is  not  given,  but  it  mny  be 
presumed  to  be  the  same  building  as  the 
Jut  Zir  of  the  K.  I.  H.  Ins.  col.  4,  ).  14, 
though  that  ediHce  ia  explained  to  be  tlie 
**  temple  of  the  god  of  MuI^kh/uTts,**  which, 
acxiirdiag  to  the  tablets,  was  a title  of 
Mitrtu's. 

* As  on  the  notation  tablet  so  otW  re- 
ferred to. 

^ in  the  inscription  of  Saigon  at  iYimrurf, 
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though  neither  the  phonetic  reading  of  such  names,  nor  the  allusion 
tliey  contain,  is  very  clear.  His  epithets  are  not  very  numerous, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  distinct ; thus,  he  is  “the 
storm  ruler,”  “ the  king  of  battle,”  “ the  champion  of  tho  gods,” 
“ the  male  principle  ” (or  “ the  strong  begetter  ”),  “ the  tutelar  god 
of  Babylonia,”  and  “ Uie  god  of  the  ehace ;”  and  more  particularly 
he  is  “ tho  ancestral  god  of  the  Assyrian  kings.”  Nergal  and  AT/t 
are,  tho  two  gods  under  whoso  auspices  all  the  expeditions,  both  for 
war  and  hunting,  take  place,  and  by  whose  assistance  foes  are  dis- 
comfited and  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  are  slain.  If  there  is  any 
distinction  indeed  to  be  observed  between  them,  Nergal  is  more 
addicted  to  the  chace  of  animals,  and  Nin  or  Hercules  to  that  of 
mankind.* 

All  these  special  indications  would  seem  to  point  to  a tradition  of 
Nimrod,  “the  great  hunter,”  and  the  founder  of  tho  Babylonian 
empire,  from  whom  the  kings  both  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  would 
trace  their  descent  through,  according  to  the  boast  of  Saigon,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  generations ; and  there  are  circumstances  also 
relating  to  tho  local  woiship  of  Nergal,  which  go  far  to  confirm  the 
connexion.  Thus  Nergal  is  constantly  sjxiken  of  in  exact  accordance 
■with  Scripture,  as  the  god  of  Cutha  or  2'iggnha. ' On  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips’  cylinder,  Nergal  and  Laz  are  the  gods  of  the  temple  of  Misluca 
in  the  city  of  Itggaba.  On  a tablet  in  tho  Museum,  Nergal  is  said  to 
live  in  Tiggaba.  Pal  sacrifices  to  Nergal  in  Tigguha,  and  it  is  therefore 
curious  to  find  that  at  tho  time  of  the  Amb  conquest  of  Babylonia, 
and  before  Koranic  fables  could  have  penetrated  into  tho  country, 
Catiui  was  already  recognised  as  tho  city  of  the  old  N irarud  of  popular 
tradition,  and  a shrine  was  established  there  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  Clialdiean  tyrant  had  cast  the  patriarch  Abraham  into  Uie  fire  for 
refusing  to  embrace  idolatry.' 

There  are  other  points  of  considerable  interest  relating  to  Nergal. 
A cuneiform  term,  written  precisely  like  the  mune  of  the  god,  with 
tho  exception  of  the  omission  of  the  adjunct  which  qualifies  Nir, 
is  used  in  an  inscription  at  Khoreabad  as  a synonym  for  tho  moro 


Kergal,  under  the  name  of  tlie  great 
bix)ther,**  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  resident 
gods  of  CaUh.  (B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  34, 1.  17.) 

* Sec  the  ann.'Us  of  Sardanapolus  through- 
out, and  more  particularl)r  legends  on 
the  hunting  sLibs  of  Asshur^ini-ptxl. 

7 For  the  iilentihcatioD  of  Cutha  and  Tuj~ 
gaba  comi^are  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  46,  L 15,  with 
pi.  91,  1.  82.  1'he  city  w’hs  named 
by  Ptolemy,  Digba  by  Pliny,  and  Tujuhi$ 
in  the  Peutiugurian  map.  The  ruins  of 
Cutha,  distant  about  twelve  miles  from  Ba- 
bylon, were  first  disoovered  by  Sir  H.  Haw- 
linson  in  184G,aud  have  since  iken  repeatedly 
visited  by  travelleiv, 

• Ibn  Atfdr  in  the  /TdimV,  quoting  from 
contemporary  authority,  states  that  Sudd^ 
the  Arabian  general  in  A.II.  16,  after  taking 


jxosscssion  of  Cutha  in  his  advance  on  Ctosi- 
phou,  visibnl  and  offered  up  prayers  at  the 
shrine  of  [hrahim-eUKhulil.  The  shrine, 
which  still  exists,  and  is  yearly  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  is  one  of  the  holiest 
spots  in  the  country.  The  fable  of  Abraham 
lieing  cast  into  the  furnace,  which  is  founded 
on  a mistranslation  of  the  name  of  fTr, 
dates  from  tire  3rd  century  of  our  era,  and 
may  very  possibly  have  bwn  engendered  in 
the  neighbouring  Jewish  academies  of  Sttra 
and  Pomhedithat  but  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  transferring  the  scene  of  the 
fable  from  ^wjheir  to  Cutha,  cxivjrt  the 
local  tradition  of  the  worship  of  Xiuinid  or 
Nenjal  at  the  latter  place.  In  Arabic  his- 
tory the  seat  of  Nimrud’s  empire  is  always 
pla^  at  Cutha. 
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ordinary  term  to  denote  “ a lion,”  * both  of  the  phrases  meaning,  as 
it  would  seem,  “the  groat  animal,”  or  “the  noble  animal.”  We 
might  thus  infer,  that  Nergal  being  amongat  the  gods  as  the  lion 
amongst  animals,  was  represented  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  by 
the  figure  of  the  Man-Lion,  as  his  associate  AVn  was  by  tlie  figure  of 
the  Man-Hull,  and  this  inference  becomes  certainty  when  wo  dis- 
cover on  another  tablet  that  Aria,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  word  for 
“ a lion,”  is  the  Semitic  name  for  the  god  who  was  king  of  Tiggala. 
Whether  then  this  name  of  Aria  for  “ the  god  of  battle,”  may  not  bo 
connected  with  the  Greek  'Apijc,  becomes  a legitimate  object  of 
inquiry.* 

The  only  temple  with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  belonging  to 
Nergal  besides  the  famous  shrine  at  Tiggola,  is  a small  edifice  that 
was  lately  opened  on  the  mound  of  riherif  Khan,  near  , Nineveh,  the 
slabs  and  bricks  of  which  bore  legends  stating  that  “ Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria,  had  raised  a temple  named  Uallumis,  in  the  city  of 
Tari.iz,  to  hie  lord  the  god  Nergal." 

Of  Luz,  the  supposed  wife  of  Xergal,  who  is  associated  with  the 
god,  both  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  and  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we  positively  know  nothing  beyond  the  name. 

The  name  of  Nergal  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  cuneiform 
stellar  lists,  but  Nerig,  a contraction  for  Nergal,'  is  the  Mendsean 
name  fiir  the  planet  Mars  to  the  present  da}’. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  name  of  Ahnil — a god  who  was 
worshipped  in  A88}Tia  as  late  as  the  4th  century,  Jovian  having 
destroyed  his  temple  at  N'isibis  * — applies  to  Nergal  or  Nin.  As  Abnil 
and  ISarzil  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing  (“  the  stone  god  ”),*  and 
as  the  metal  iron,  'which  is  named  harzU  in  Hebrew,  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  god  liar  in  Assyrian,  the  same  cuneiform  signs 
being  used  for  both,  it  would  certainly  seem  most  probable  that 
Abnil  was  also  a name  for  Hercules ; and  this  conjecture  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  hicrogl}’phic  name  of  a god  found 
on  the  ivories  of  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  and  thus  record- 
ing, it  may  be  presumed,  the  guardian  deity  of  the  spot,  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  Hercules,  has  been  read  Aubn-Ka,'  which  is  the 
same  as  Aubn-0  or  Abnil,  11  and  Ra  for  “ a god  " being  used  indif- 


* This  remarkable  variaDt  ocenra  in  the 
Ins.,  No.  14«  tVom  Salle,  10. 

* 'riieDioie  especially  u the  Nedim  states 

that  the  of  UarraD  still  applied  the 

name  of  Anst 

the  week,  or  Dies  Maitis.  (Snbier  und  der 
aSabismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.)  It  may  be  worth 
while  also  to  notice  the  tradition  preser^'ed 
by  Massoudi  that  tlie  Assyrian  kinn  took 
the  name  of  Anon,  or  **  tlie  Lioiis,’^  which 
W8b  the  same  os  Nirnmd.  (Notices  des  Ma> 
nusents,  tom.  viii.  p.  148.) 

^ The  same  oontraction  may  be  remarked 
in  the  name  of  ’A0*vy^ptyos,  kinjj  of  Spa- 
sini  Chana,  mentioned  by  Jobcphua,  Aot. 


XX.  2,  § 1. 

• Tlie  father  of  the  fiimous  Kphraem  Syrna 
was  a priest  of  this  temple.  (AssemoD.  Bib. 
Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  26.) 

* Bard  or  Barx  in  Kordish  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  Hebrew,  and  truces  of 
the  old  Hamite  Babylonian  are  constantly  to 
be  recognised  in  that  and  the  otlier  mountain 
dialects. 

^ Mr.  Birch,  in  his  paper  on  the  Nimmd 
ivories  in  the  Journal  of  tlie  Hoyal  fkx'iety  of 
Literature,  has  translated  this  name  **  the 
shining  sun,**  but  he  was  not  then  aware  of 
the  identity  of  the  tenus  II  in  Asyrian  and 
Ra  in  Babylonian  for  **  a god.** 
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forently  in  the  ancient  Babylonian  : but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
passage  upon  the  cylinder  of  Neriglissar,  where  we  have  the  actual 
cuneiform  name  of  Ahn  lia,  we  must,  it  would  seem,  suppose  a 
reference  to  Nergal  rather  than  to  Nin,  inasmuch  as  the  one  god  was 
the  guardian  deity  of  the  king  {JVngal-ahar-tizur  meaning  “ Nergal 
protects  the  king”),  whilst  the  other  was,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, almost  unknown  to  the  later  worship  of  the  Babylonians. 
The  passage  on  the  cylinder  is  simply  as  follows: — “ Ha,  the 
champion  of  the  gods,  has  given  him  his  shield,”  which  of  course 
may  apply  equally  to  either  deity,  though  on  the  whole  Nergal 
would  seem  to  have  a superior  claim. 

'ITie  name  of  Nergal  is  of  verj'  common  occurrence  on  the 
cylinder-seals,  but  there  is  no  emblem  that  can  be  distinctly 
assigned  to  him  ; and  the  numerical  symbol  which  he  bears,  1 2, 
is  equally  devoid,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  of  any  phonetic 
import. 

(xii.)  Xext  in  order  we  have  a goddess,  whose  ordinary  phonetic 
name  is  Ishtar,  the  "Aaraprri  of  the  Greeks  and  Ashteroth  of  Scrip- 
ture. She  is  not  very  clearly  distinguished  from  Beltis  in  some 
localities,  but  they  are  of  course  in  their  functions  entirely  diflerent, 
the  one  answering  to  the  Rhea  or  Cybele  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
other  to  Venus.  Ishtar  was  probably  in  its  origin  an  Assyrian 
term  rather  than  a Babylonian,  but  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  be 
used  in  both  countries,  as  a generic  name  for  a goddess,  precisely 
as  dssAur  was  also  used  in  Assyrian  for  a god.*  ^\  hat  the  primitive 
Babylonian  synonym  may  have  been  cannot  be  proved ; as  the 
complicated  monogram  which  represents  it,  is  otherwise  unknown.^ 
During  all  the  best  known  period  however  of  Babylonian  history, 
the  name  of  Nana,  phonetically  written,  is  everywhere  used  to 
denote  the  goddess  in  question.  As  far  as  our  present  experience 
goes,  the  local  name  of  Nana  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Assyria,  and  the  local  name  of  Jshtar  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Babylonia,  until  very  recent  times,  and  we  should  therefore  be 
almost  justified  in  believing  Ishtar  and  Nana  to  be  absolute 
synonyms — and  the  more  especially  as  the  two  names  are  actually 
in  use  at  the  present  time.  Ashlar  in  Mendeean.'and  Aani  in  S3'rian,* 
to  denote  the  planet  Venus, — were  it  not  that  in  some  of  the  lists 
of  the  idols  belonging  to  the  different  temples,  Jshtar  and  Nana  are 
given  as  independent  deities.  Perhaps,  however,  even  in  this  case, 


* So  in  Scripture  Baolim  and  Asfiteroth 
(or  Asheroth)  are  simply  U6«cl  for  the  klols 
of  gods  and  ^oddeases.  (Compare  Judges  xi. 
U with  1 Sam.  vii.  12.) 

7 In  the  K.  I.  House  Inscription*  col.  5* 
U.  47  and  54,  wheie  this  tncoogram  is  used 
in  reference  to  a particular  locality  in  Baby* 
Ion,  named  ailer  the  goddess,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  the  phonetic  reading  would 
be  A'tma. 

* See  Norberg’s  Onomasticon,  p.  20. 

* The  name  of  Nani  is  given  by  the  Sy- 
rian lexicogtaph^  Bar  Bahluif  as  one  of 


the  Hfiecn  titles  applied  to  the  planet  Venus 
by  the  Arabs,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
name  is  found  in  any  Arabic  |x>etry  or  his- 
tory that  is  now  extant.  The  Elymsan 
temple  of  V^enus,  as  it  is  well  known,  is 
called  the  Temple  of  Noycua  in  2 Maccab, 
i.  12,  and  the  same  legend  ofNANAlA  is 
constantly  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Indo- 
Scythians,  who  borrowed  their  rcligioo  as 
well  as  their  letters  fiom  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Tbcet  also  which  still  bear  the 
name  of  Bihi  A'dni,  or  “ tlie  lady  Venus,’* 
are  not  uncommon  in  Afghanistan. 
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the  dihilinction  may  only  bo  that  Jshtar  is  the  Babylonian,  and  Xana 
the  Assyrian  Vonus.  The  epithets  api)lied  to  the  goddess  are  as 
follows.  On  the  Tiglalh-Pileser  cylinder  she  is  “ the  head  of  the 
gods,”  “ the  Queen  of  victory,"  “ the  avenger  of  battles,”  and 
tliroughout  the  inscription  she  has  the  title  attached  to  her  of 
Asumh,  “ tlio  fortunate"  or  “the  happy.”  In  the  Sardanapalus 
inscriptions  she  is  “ tlie  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth,”  she  who 
defends  from  attack.”  Sargon,  who  joins  her  with  Anu  as  the 
patroness  of  the  western  gate  at  Khorsabad,  merely  describes  her 
as  “the  goddess  who  rejoices  mankind.”  Although  Sennacherib 
and  Ksar-haddon  both  mention  her,  they  do  not  make  any  allusion 
to  her  functions ; but  in  the  hunting  legends  of  Asahnr-batii-fHtl,  she 
is  distinctly  called  both  “ tlio  goddess  of  war  " and  “ the  goddess  of 
the  chace.” 

Her  shrines  also  were  numeroJis.  Whether  she  was  woishipped 
at  Calah  is  doubtful,  b\it  she  had  certainly  a fane  at  A.ss/iur,  and  two 
very  celebrated  temples  at  Nineveh  and  Arbcla.  An  inscription 
indeed  has  been  found  at  Koyanjik,  recording  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  her  on  that  site  by  the  great  Sardauapalus ; and  there  is 
also  a minute  account  on  a clay  tablet  of  the  restoration  of  her 
shrine  at  Arbela  by  Asshur-hani-fial,  in  whose  historical  inscriptions 
she  is  moreover  usually  called  “ the  Lady  of  Arbela.”  There  can 
bo  little  doubt  then  but  that  Ksar-haddon ’s  address,  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  to  the  Godde.ss  XV.  of  Nineveh  and  the  Goddess 
XV'.  of  Arbela  must  refer  to  this  divinity,  although  the  numeral  in 
question,  being  identical  with  the  sign  Hi,  ought  to  indicate  the 
other  female  goddess,  Beltis.*  Jshtar  is  occasionally  s]>okeu  of  even 
in  tlio  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  as  “ the  lady  of  Babylon,”  * but  in 
general,  where  the  Babylonian  Venus  is  mentioned  by  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  the  name  is  used  of  Xana.  I'hus  Tiglath-l’ileser  records 
his  having  sacrificed  in  Babylonia  to  Xana  the  Lady’  of  Babylon, 
together  with  four  other  pairs  of  deities — Asshur  and  tihenJia,  Bel 
(^Meralach)  and  Zir-banit,  Xeho  and  Varamit,  and  Xergat  and  Imz; 
and  Sennacherib  also  relates  how  he  carried  off  as  trophies  from 
his  Babylonian  expedition  the  sun-god  of  iMrancha,  Beltis  of  Buhesi, 
and  Beltis  of  Wartta ; Xana,  Bilal  Tila  (or  the  Queen  of  Life?), 
Bidinnu,  Bishit,  and  Nergal. 

On  one  mythological  tablet,  containing  equivalent  lists  of  the 
gods  arranged  in  three  columns,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  Jshtar 
and  Xana  are  separated,  as  if  they  wore  distinct  deities,  Jshtar 
being  joined  with  “the  queen  of  the  chace”  and  JSilat  71i,  while 
Xana  is  associated  with  Telita,  “ goddess  of  the  lakes  with  “ the 
queen  of  Babylon,”  or  (according  to  the  old  nomenclature)  JMn- 


^ Tlie  Babylonian  Ri  for  15  is  probably 
oof^te  with  the  Peblevi  Jit  for  20,  and  the 
term  may  perhaps  bare  been  used  indisen* 
minately  for  **  a j^ldetu/*  which  would 
account  for  ita  indiflei'eut  application  both  to 
Beltis  and  Iuhtar,  Another  proof  of  the 
oonfusiiA  between  these  godtlossea  is  in  the 

Sabienn  use  of  the  name  of  Belthior 


Jicltit^  for  the  6th  day  of  the  week,  or  **  Dies 
Veneris. (.See  ^iaabier  und  der  SsaLisrous, 
voL  ii.  p.  22.) 

* This  may  be  obsen’ed  in  the  inscription 
on  the  back  of  the  slab  from  Se^ibf  near 
A'tmruJ,  whicli  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lisbe-i. 
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Tirki and  with  another  deity,  “ the  qncon  of  the  stars,”  cvidentlj' 
the  planet  Venus;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  association  in 
this  tablet  implies  identity  or  merely  relationship. 

It  must  further  be  noticed  that  on  Sir  Thos.  Phillips’  cylinder 
Nana  is  throughout  joined  with  Neho,  as  if  they  were  man  and  wife, 
taking  the  place  of  the  goddess  l amnuV,  who  apjiears  everywhere 
else  as  the  iissociate  of  the  god.  and  th;is  leading  to  the  inference 
that  the  two  names  must  relate  to  the  same  deity.  This  is  a 
difficulty  which  our  present  means  of  information  do  not  enable  us 
to  clear  up,  for  the  only  list  we  possess  of  the  synonyms  of  Vanmit, 
the  wife  of  Molxi,  is  too  much  injured  to  be  of  any  use;  and 
although  on  another  tablet  the  double  union  is  given  of  Neho  and 
Nana  and  Neho  and  Varamit,  it  is  not  explained  whether  the  two 
names  do,  or  do  not,  refer  to  the  sixme  goddess.  The  evidence, 
such  as  we  have,  however,  is  certainly  against  the  identity. 
Varamit,  otherwise  of  great  celebrity,  is  never  once  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  full  as  they  are  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  temples  of  Babylonia  : she  was  evidently  there- 
fore out  of  favour  with  that  monarch,  and  Nana  may  very  possibly 
have  been  thrust  temporarily  into  her  place ; but  the  marriage  of 
the  two  planets  Venus  and  Mercury  would  be  such  a solecism  in 
astral  mythology,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  without  direct  proof, 
Jshtar  is  left  without  any  nmuber  on  the  notation  tablet,  and  her 
emblem  among  the  divine  symbols  cannot  bo  recognised  with  any 
certainty. 

(xiii.)  The  last  of  the  five  minor  gods  is  Nebo,  or  Mercury. 
This  god  was  also  of  Babylonian  rather  than  Assyrian  origin,  and 
had  the  primitive  names  of  Paku  (the  intelligent  (?)  ),  AA,  and 
Nahiu,  Naim  being  a later  Semitic  reading.*  llis  functions  are  not 
by  any  means  clearly  defined,  the  epithets  which  describe  them 
being  for  the  most  part  of  doubtful  import.  The  following  titles, 
however,  ailbrd  some  clue  to  his  character  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon. 
He  is  “ the  holder  of  the  sceptre  of  power  ” — “ the  god  who  teaches 
or  instnicts.”  Upon  his  statue,  executed  by  an  artist  of  Cnlah,  for 
Pul  and  Semiramis,  there  is  a long  list  of  epithets,  but  a few  only 
can  Ije  understood.  He  is  “ the  inspector  over  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  ” — “ ho  who  hears  from  afar  ” — “ the  holder  of  the  sceptre  ” (?) 
— ‘‘  ho  who  possesses  intelligence  ” — “ he  who  teaches  ” — “ the  glori- 
fier  of  Bel  -N  imrod  ” — “ Lord  of  lords,  who  has  no  equal  in  power  ” 
— “ the  sustainer  ” — “ tlie  supporter  the  ever  ready  " — “ whose 
wand  is  good.”*-  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  under  his  especial  pro- 


• Thf  oI<J  Hnmite  name,  or  at  anv  rat< 
one  of  the  old  Hatnite  names  of  the  city  of 
Babylon,  must  have  been  read 

rfin,  **  a city/*  being  the  root  of  A>Sb 
and  the  final  At  btting  the  mere  afiix  of 
locality  ; whnt  the  menniDg  of  7’ir,  how- 
ever, may  have  is  very  doubtful.  The 
name,  entirely  unknown  in  sacreil  or  profane 
history,  seems  nevertheleaa  to  have  been  in 
use  aa  late  as  the  age  of  Darius  HysUspo, 


for  in  the  Babylonian  version  of  tlte  Behlvtun 
inscription  it  replaces  the  of  the 

Persian  text. 

* or  Nahir  ha.s  been  hitherto  be- 

lieved to  be  a mere  irre^lar  phonetic  ren- 
dering of  the  name ; but  the  vocabularies 
show  that  iVdibia  was  Hamite  and  \>tbn 
Semitic  tor  the  same  term,  which  was  pro- 
habiy  connected  with  the  Hebrew  root  fcQ3» 
to  boil  foiih  ^ or  **  prophesy.” 

^ There  'are  other  titles  which  appear  ta 
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tectioii,  calls  him  “ the  inspector  over  the  heavens  and  earth,  who 
has  given  the  sceptre  of  power  into  my  hand  for  the  guardianship 
of  mankind ; ” and  again,  “ the  lord  of  the  constellations  (?)  who 
lias  granted  mo  the  sceptre  of  power  for  the  guidance  of  my  people.” 
So  also  Nerigliasar — “A'abu,  the  eldest  son,  has  given  the  sceptre 
of  power  into  my  hand,  to  guide  mankind  and  to  regulate  the 
people.”  There  are  many  other  epithets  which  seem  to  refer  to 
Nebo,  as  the  god  of  learning,  or  rather  of  letters,  but  it  would 
hardly  bo  safe  to  translate  them.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  on  the  numerous  tablets  of  Asufhur-hani-jxd,  which  the  king 
ordered  to  be  dm\vn  up  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  people 
of  Assyria  with  the  language,  the  religion,  the  science,  and  even 
the  literature  of  the  earlier  and  more  polished  Babylonians,  the 
work  is  usually  said  to  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
“ far-hearing”  gods,  Nahu  and  Hnrmjta.  in  evident  allusion  to  their 
character  as  the  divinities  who  presided  over  knowledge.* 

The  statues  of  Nebo  in  the  British  Museum  were  found  in  a 
chamber  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  mound  at  N’imrud,  which 
chamber  must  have  belonged  to  a temple  called  Jiif  Saggil,,HH  the 
god  is  named  in  the  inscription  Pal-hit  Saggd,  “the  son  of  the 
temple  of  Saggil"  in  the  same  manner  as  Xin  is  named  Pal-Zira  and 
Pal-Kura  from  the  various  temples  in  which  ho  was  worshipped. 
The  most  famous  temple,  however,  of  N’ebo’s  was  at  Borsippa,  and 
is  known  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  name  of  Bit  Zulu,  an  old 
Hamite  term  of  which  the  isemitic  equivalent  has  not  j'et  been 
found.  This  temple  indeed  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa  was  almost  ns  cele- 
brated as  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bol-.Merodach  at  Babylon. 
Each  of  these  temples  had  a tower  attached,  in  which  was  deposited 
the  ark  or  tabernacle  of  the  god.  The  tower  of  the  temple  of  Bit 
Saggath,  containing  the  ark  of  Merodach,  is  fully  described  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  is  that  of  which  Herodotus 
has  given  so  remarkable  an  account  in  his  notice  of  the  great  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon.  The  tower  of  the  temple  of  Bit  Zida  at  Bor- 
sippa, which  contained  the  ark  or  tabernacle  of  Nebo,  and  which 
was  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  seven  spheres,  is  that  celebrated 
edifice  of  which  the  ruins  exist  to  the  present  day,  bearing  the 
name  of  Bim  Nimrud.’ 

On  Sir  Thomas  Phillips’s  cylinder  it  is  repeatedly  stated  that 
Nana  was  associated  with  Nebo  in  the  worship  at  this  temple,  but 


ivUt«  to  Netio  as  the  patron  of  the  ma0c 
art,  but  further  reaearch  is  necessary  before 
they  can  lie  satisfactorily  explained. 

* Nebo  occupies  a very  infeiior  place  in 
the  Pantheon  under  the  early  Assyrian 
kings ; he  is  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or, 
at  tile  very  close  of  the  invocation  passages, 
as  the  last  of  the  minor  gods.  Pul  ind^ 
appears  to  liave  first  brought  Nelio  pi-nmi- 
nentiy  forward  in  Ai«yria  after  his  settle- 
ment of  Babylon.  [In  a list  of  the  epithets 
of  Nebo  lately  discoveietl,  we  have  distinctly 
the  phrase  “ inventor  of  the  wi  iting  of  the 
royal  tablets.” — H.  C.  K.  1861.1 


1 L>r.  Hincks  has  remarked  that  the  two 
signs  employed  to  represent  Nebo  on  the 
often-quoted  notation  tablet  are  tliose  which 
separately  indkate  fire ; ” but  be  is  unable 
to  detect  any  connexion  between  ” fire  ” or 
” flame”  and  the  god  in  question.  Korberg, 
however,  under  the  head  AV6o,  in  his  Ono- 
masticon,  p.  88,  remarks  of  Mercury,  ” So- 
latiis  et  peinstus,  aim  cfeteris  planctis  soli 
vicinior  sit,  a jmetis  fingitur;”  and  the  stage 
or  spiiere  of  Nebo  at  Biis  Nimnid  is  thus 
formed  of  brick  burnt  into  slag,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  blue  colour  which  was  sacied  to 
him. 
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in  no  other  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  is  there  any  allusion  to 
such  a union.  There  was  a part  of  Babylon  apparently  callc-d  after 
\aiia  “protecting  her  votaries,”*  but  she  has  no  temple  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s detailed  list  on  the  East  India  House  slab;  nor  is 
there  any  allusion  to  the  name  of  Varamit,  who  was  the  true  wife 
of  Nebo,  throughout  that  inscription.  It  is  only  from  the  tablets 
and  from  the  Babylonian  notices  in  the  Assj-rian  inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sargon  that  wo  are  positively  assured  of  Varamit 
being  the  wife  of  Nebo.’ 

There  is  another  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  Nebo’s 
patronage  of  learning.  In  an  interior  chamber  of  the  Ilirs  Nimrud, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a chapel  or  oratorj',  all  the  bricks  are  found 
to  bo  stamjjed — in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Nebuchadnezzar  legend — 
with  the  triangular  figure  of  the  wedge  or  arrow-head,  an  emblem 
which  is  also  commonly  found  both  on  the  cylinder,  seals  and  among 
the  groups  of  divine  emblems.  The  inference  from  this  fact  certainly 
is  that  the  arrow-head  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  Nebo  because 
it  was  the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  which  must  have 
thus  been  under  his  especial  care  ; and  there  is  further  a coinci- 
dence between  this  symbol  and  one  of  the  best  authenticated  names 
of  Nebo  which  can  hardly  bo  fortuitous.  The  name  alluded  to  is 
Tir,  which  means,  on  the  one  hand,  “ an  arrow,”  and  which,  on 
the  other,  is  the  old  Persian  name  of  tlie  planet;'  and  that  this 
title  must  have  been  applied  to  Mercurj’  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  proved  by  the  city  which  the  king  built  and 
dedicated  to  his  favourite  doitj’  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
calling  it  Ttpi/cioy'  or  Ai/>icwric,  “given  to  Mercury.”  In  the  Men- 
davin  books  also,  Nebo,  who  represents  the  planet  Mercurj',  is 
called  “ the  scribe ; ” and  the  same  character  appertains,  to  a certain 
extent,  to  the  Egj-ptian  Tot,  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin 
Mercury.’  Of  course  it  is  to  this  god  that  we  must  refer  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Babj'lonian  Hermes,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Chaldman 
oracles.*  There  was  an  old  Sj-riac  legend  that  Hermes  was  buried 


* E.  I.  H.  In«.  col.  5,  !».  47  nml  .'»4. 

* The  rending  of  FammiV  or  Urmit  is  not 
quite  I'eitAin,  nor  b tliere  any  etymolog;y  for 
the  name  which  appears  paiiinilarly  appli- 
cable, for  a derivation  fiora  D1T  “to  be 
high,'*  would  suit  any  otiier  god  or  goddo^ 
et^ually  well.  If  the  name  might  be  re:iii 
A'A  nnmamit  (and  there  b auUiority  for  thus 
Taluing  the  initial  aign)  a f.ir  more  interest- 
ing held  would  he  opened  for  comjiorLwa 
With  Arabic  and  Mendbean  names. 

* It  is  here  taken  for  grmrtol  tliat  Nebo 
is  tlie  planet  Mercury.  The  klentiticntion 
iiideetl  is  proved  both  by  the  books  of  the 
Mend«ans  and  by  the  c^eodar  of  the  Sa- 
hsans  of  Harran,  in  which  the  4th  day  of 

the  week  (Dies  Mercurii)  was  named 

AVA'iA,  with  the  guttural  termination  which 
WAS  so  often  added  after  a long  vowel. 


* As  the  name  of  this  city  involves  some 

very  impoitant  ethuoh»gital  considerjitions, 
it  may  U*  a*  widl  to  note  that  the  fact  of  its 
fouDfUtion  by  Nehuchailnezzar  is  given  by 
&Ieg7i»theiies  fiom  Abydeous  on  tlie  auUio- 
rity  of  IleroRus.  (See  Giry's  Frag.  p.  4d.) 
That  tlie  name  is  at  any  rate  as  oM  as  the 
time  of  Alex.mdcr  is  further  proved  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  which 

has  precisely  the  some  meaning  in  Arrian, 
de  Reb.  Ind,  p.  588.  See  all  the  authorities 
for  Teredon  and  IHridotis  in  Cell.  Oeog. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  G4 1,  642.  Tlie  n.Tme  of  Tiridatea, 
so  well  known  in  later  history,  is  of  cognate 
derivation. 

’ The  Persians  pi  etended  that  the  planet 
Mercury  received  the  name  of  7*i>,  “ an 
arrow,**  fi'om  the  swil^ness  of  its  movement. 
(See  HV'le  de  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  242. 't 

* See  the  various  notices  ot'  this  Hermes 
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at  Kalwadha,’  tho  city  from  whence  the  Clialilaeans  perhaps  took 
their  name  ;*  but  no  particular  counexion  has  been  yet  detected  in 
the  inscriptions  l>etween  that  city  and  Nebo.  Tho  high  place  of  the 
latter  was  Borsippa/  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  tho  colleges  attached 
to  this  shrine  of  the  god  of  learning  that  tho  Borsippene  Chaldteans 
obtained  such  celebrity."  The  resjx-ctivo  worship  of  Jiel-jVerodtwh 
at  Babylon  and  of  A'etjo  at  Borsippa,  was  maintained,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  3rd  or  4th  century  of  Christ,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  tho  Tal- 
mudic tract  on  Idolatry,  which  is  snpjiosed  to  be  of  tho  latter  jreriod 
of  history."  The  tablets  do  not  give  any  satisfactory  information 
ns  to  tho  parentage  of  Nebo  or  his  relationship  to  the  other  gods ; 
but  on  his  statue  he  calls  himself  the  son  of  Kimmut,  tho  astronomical 
name  of  Ilea,  and  there  is  doubtless  in  their  functions  a general 
resemblance  between  the  two  gods.  In  this  respect,  however, 
Babylonian  departs  from  classical  tradition,  as  the  Greek  Hermes 
was  tlie  well-known  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia. 

4.  A very  few  lines  must  suffice  for  the  remaining  gods  of  the 
Pantheon.  ITiose  most  deserving  of  attention  are— 1.  AUala,  a god- 
dess named  independently,  as  if  of  some  importance,  and  probably 
therefore  identical!  with  the  'AX/rra  of  Herodotus.  2.  Bel  Zirpu,  a 
god  to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  erected  a temple  in  the  city  of  Baz, 
and  who  is  named,  though  not  described,  on  the  tablets.  He  may 
bo  tho  .lupiter  Serapis  in  whose  teinplo  at  Babylon  Alexander’s 
officers  held  their  vigils  in  his  last  fatal  illness,  praying  for  the 
life  of  their  lord.  3.  Jdak  and  his  wife  Betnt  Miik,  gods  of  tho 
Tigris ; and  Supulat  of  VadduUi,  Lord  of  tho  Euphrates.  4.  Aaai- 
sura,  who  had  a temjde  at  Cutha.'  5.  Karrikh  of  Bit  Akkil,  a goddess 
who  is  very  freqjiently  mentioned  on  the  tablets.  6.  kkirrakhu  and 
Mumit,  Lord  and  Lady  of  Kis  (Kiiriria  of  Herodotus).  7.  Zwnali  of 
Khupshan,  also  of  gp'oat  celebrity  in  the  old  (,'halda'an  time,  being 
mentioned  on  Porter’s  Hj-mer  brick.  8.  Lapamal,  who  is  perhaps 
the  same  god  as  Jp,  to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  raises  a temple  in  the 
town  of  Astn.*  9.  Watia  or  Nin-Waita  of  Tannaz,  whoso  name  pro- 
bably occurs  in  Kalwadha,  answering  to  the  Scriptural  Chilmad.' 
10.  Baku,  which  may  be  a name  for  the  Sun,  being  joined  with  N'm, 
“ the  Moon ; ” and  a vast  number  of  other  names,  such  as  Eldkh, 
Zarik,  Zalmu,  MiskJutra,  (lasran.  Vara  or  Bel  I’ara  (to  whom  Tiglath- 


wllertetl  br  Chwnlfolin  in  **  Ssabicr  und  der 
SwibiRimiH,”  also  Smith's  Die.  in 

voc.  Tnstne^stus, 

• Abulfarane  haii  prescrvffil  this  traiiition 
in  bis  Histoiia  I^ynastiarum  (|».  8). 

• S«*  tile  <{Uotation  from  MtissotuJi's  Tcn- 
bih  in  Xot.  des  Man.  tom.  riii.  p. 

^ .Vahu  U thus  esijecially  oit  the 

tablets  the  Lord  of  Hursip  or  Fkjrsippa, 

• Straljo,  lib,  xri.  § 6,  p.  5f»9. 

• Ibihft  and  Bttrtif  are  rpjieateillv  nnmod 
together  in  tho  Mendjmii  Sidr  piecu^ly  as 
Buikct  and  tire  lUMocUted  in  the  AvtBiha 
Bantt  but  tho  WTirjhip  of  Bol  nud  Nel»o 
bwms  to  have  expiio*i  »t  these  phicea  belbre 
the  former  work  was  written. 


* It  is  curious  that  on  one  tablet  /Linifsum 
ahould  be  as^igneil  to  Cutha,  and  Normal 
should  l«e  Cillo*!  king  of  Ijirancha,  in  op|H>- 
sitioo  to  all  other  autitorities  which,  far  ns 
Babylonia  is  coucornotl,  pnetty  well  oouhne 
Nergal  to  Cutha  or  Tiggaba. 

* See  Sir  T.  I’hillip^’s  Cyl.  coL  2,  1.  40. 
A»hi  is  said  in  the  vocabularies  to  be  ei{ui> 
valent  to  N'ib»,  atKi  the  tow'u  on  the  tablets 
is  :MMX'iate<l  with  Borsipjm,  as  if  in  its  im* 
metliate  ncinity. 

* IW/J,  , Wfts  still  worshippwl  by 

tile  Aralis  up  to  the  time  of  tho  IVnphet,  and 
is  denounoe'.l  in  the  Koiiui.  (.See  1’ococke‘s 
Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  95.) 
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Pileser  I.  raised  a temple  at  Asshur),  Shashit,  Narud,  Kippat,  Paniri, 
Guitura,  KdUi,  iiakhirta,  Pashirta,  Sec* 

5,  Every  town  and  village  indeed  throughout  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  appears  to  have  had  its  own  particular  deity,  many  of  those 
no  doubt  being  the  great  gods  of  Uie  Pantheon  disguised  under 
rustic  names,  but  others  being  distinct  local  divinities.  It  can  be 
of  no  interest  to  pursue  the  subject  into  greater  detail,  nor  indeed 
are  the  materials  available.  If  the  Oriental  student  will  recall  the 
multitudinous  names  that  swarm  up  out  of  tlie  Pantheon  of  the 
Hindoos  or  MendaMins,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
result  which  awaits  the  labours  of  any  zealous  anti(piarj’  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  clean  the  thousands  of  mythological  clay  tablets 
now  mouldering  on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  and  who 
will  afterwards  copy  and  decipher  their  legends. — [II.  C.  It.] 


* In  this  brief  abstract  of  the  names  of 
some  of  the  gods  mentioned  in  the  mytholo- 
gical tablets  the  foreign  deities  are  not 
includeil,  though  some  of  their  names  are  of 
cousidemble  iutereat.  The  tuteUr  god  of 
Susa,  for  instance,  was  named  .ArTmmnii, 
which  would  seem  to  be  connected  with 
Aiiinanes  on  the  one  side  and  with  the  Teu- 


tonic Herman  or  Arminius  on  the  other. 
Another  Klymienn  goil  wa.^  Hnmha^  aud^  a 
city  was  called  ai^er  him  i>mr  the  mo\ith  of 
the  Kii|>hniteB,  which  seems  to  be  tlie'Afin} 
of  Heiudotus.  On  the  cylinder  indccil  of 
A»shur~ham~pal  there  is  a list  of  twenty 
go>ls  whom  the  king  carried  ofl'  as  trophies 
from  busa. 
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ESSAY  XL 

ON  THE  ETHNIC  AFFINITIES  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  WESTERN  ASIA. 

1.  Intermixture  of  races  in  Western  Asia.  2.  Earliest  population  Turanian. 
3.  Development  of  Hamitistn  and  Semitism.  4.  Indo-European  family.  5. 
Turanian  races:  (i. ) Parthians— (ii.)  Asiatic  Ethiopians— <iii.)  Colchiana — 
(iv.)  Sapeiri — (v.)  Moschi  and  Tibareni --(vi.)  Early  Armenians— (vii.)  Ca{>< 
p^ociuns  — (viii.)  Susiauiaus  — (ix.)  Chaldwans  — (x.)  Nations  probably 
Turanian.  6.  Semitic  races:  (i.)  Cilicians— (ii.)  S«»lymi  — (iii.)  Lydians 
not  Semitic — (iv.)  Cappadocians  and  Himyaritic  Arabs  not  Semitic  — 
(v.)  Other  Semitic  races.  7.  Division  of  the  Semitic  races  int<t  groups: 
(a)  Eastern,  or  As8yro-Bjd>y]onian  group  — (6)  ^Vceteniior  UebraDo-Phccnician 
group — ;c)  Central  or  Arabian  group.  H.  Small  extent  of  Semitism.  9.  Late 
appearance  of  the  ludo-Kui'opeaus  historically.  10.  Sj>read  of  the  race  from 
Airmenia,  threefold.  11.  Northern  migration,  into  Europe.  12.  Nations  of 
the  Western  migration:  (i.)  Pelosgi  — (ii.)  Phrygians  — (iii.)  Lydians  — 
(tv.)  Carians— 4 v.)  Mysians — ( vi.)  Lycians  and  Caunians— (vii.)  Matienians  (?) 
13.  Eastern,  or  AHan  migration.  14.  Nations  belonging  to  it : (i.)  Persiatts 
— (ii.)  Me«les  — (iii.)  Carmonians  — (iv.)  Bactrians  — (v.)  Sogdians  — (vi.) 
Ariana  of  Herat  — (vii.)  Hyreanians  — (viii.)  Sagartians  — (ix.)  ChorasmitiUS 
^,x.)  Sarangiazu  — (xi.)  Oandarions,  &c.  15.  Tabular  view. 

1.  In  Weetem  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the  several 
ethnic  branches  of  the  human  family  were  more  closely  inter- 
mingled, and  more  evenly  bahmeed  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  ancient  world.  SSemitic,  Indo-Eurojiean,  and  Tatar,  or  Tura- 
nian races,  not  only  divided  among  them  this  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  lay  confused  and  interspersed  upon  it,  in  a most  re- 
markable entanglement.  It  is  symptomatic  of  this  curious  inter- 
mixture, that  the  Persian  monarchs,  when  they  wished  to  publish 
a communication  to  their  Asiatic  subjects  in  such  a way  that  it 
should  be  generally  intelligible,  had  to  put  it  out,  not  only  in  three 
different  langiiagcs,  but  in  three  languages  belonging  to  the  three 
principal  divisions  of  human  speech.  Hence  the  trilingual  in- 
scriptions of  Bohistim,  Persepolis,  &c.,  which  consist  of  an  Indo- 
European,  a Tatar,  and  a Semitic  column.  Hence,  too.  through 
the  unchangingness  of  all  things  human  in  the  East,  the  remarkable 
parallelism  of  modem  with  ancient  edicts  in  these  regions,  where 
at  the  present  day  it  is  necessary  in  many  places  to  employ  three 
tongues,  representatives  of  the  three  families,  the  Persian,  the 
Arabic,  and  the  Turkish,  in  proclamations  addressed  generally  to 
the  inhabitants.  Indo-European  and  Semitic  races  continue  as  of 
old  the  principal  occupants  of  the  territory.  The  Tatar  element  is 
present  now,  as  then,  in  a less  proportion  than  the  others.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  from  a subject  the  Tatar  has  become  the 
dominant  race. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  into  some  order  this  chaos,  and  to  refer 
the  several  nations  existing  in  Western  Asia  at  the  time  of  Hero- 
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dotiis  to  their  true  ethnic  type,  I shall  follow  whnt  ap])ears,  on  a 
view  of  the  entire  phenomena,  to  have  been  the  chronological  series 
in  which  the  several  families  spread  themselves  over  the  region  in 
question. 

2.  If  then  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  times  to  which  either  the 
light  of  history,  sacred  and  profsvne,  or  the  less  certain  but  still 
valuable  clue  of  ethnological  research,  enables  us  to  reach,  we  seem 
to  find  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  tract  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
a Scythic,  or  Turanian  population.  It  is  indeed  perhaps  too  much 
to  presume  a real  affinity  of  race  between  all  the  nations  whose 
form  of  speech  was  of  this  character.  For  the  Turanian  type  of 
language  is  not,  like  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European  or  Arian, 
a distinct  and  well-defined  family.'  The  title  of  Allophylian,  by 
which  the  greatest  of  English  ethnologists*  designated  this  linguis- 
tic division,  was  not  without  a peculiar  appropriateness ; marking, 
as  it  did,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  affinity  between  the  various 
branches  of  this  so-called  ethnic  family,  as  that  which  holds  together 
tlie  several  varieties  of  Semitic  and  Arian  speech.  Turanian  speech 
is  rather  a stage  than  a form  of  language ; it  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
mould  into  which  human  discourse  naturally,  and  as  it  were  8|xjn- 
tancously,  throws  itself ; being  simpler,  ruder,  courser  and  far  less 
elaborate  than  the  later  developments  of  Semitisni  and  Arianisni. 
It  does  not,  like  those  tongues,  possess  throughout  its  manifold 
ramifications  a largo  common  vocabulary,  or  even  a community  of 
inflexions.  Common  words  are  exceedingly  rare  ;*  and  inflexions, 
though  formed  on  the  same  plan,  are  in  their  elements  entirely  un- 
like. It  is  only  in  general  character  and  genius  that  the  Turanian 
tong\ies  can  be  said  to  resemble  one  another,  and  the  connexion 
between  them,  although  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  real  consan- 
guinity or  descent  from  a common  stock,  does  not  necessitate  any 
such  supposition,  but  may  be  sufficiently  explained  without  it. 
Hio  principle  of  agglutination*  as  it  is  called,  which  is  their  most 


* Profewtor  Max  Muller  say*,  **  The  third 
tminily  is  the  Turaniao.  It  comprises  all 
lAOgimge*  spoken  in  Asia  or  Kurofte  not 
indiiilcd  under  the  Arian  or  Semitic  families, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Chinese 
and  it*  dialecU.  This  is,  indeed,  a very  wide 
range ; and  the  chamcteristic  marks  of 
imion  ascertained  for  this  itnpiense  variety 
of  langutvjes  are  yei  very  v<upte  aiui 
genernt,  if  compared  with  the  dehuite  tie* 
of  relationship  which  severally  unite  the 
Semitic  and  the  Arian.”  (Languages  of  the 
*Seat  of  War,  p.  2nd  ed.) 

* Dr.  Prichard. 

* “ The  roost  neceasary  .substantive*,  such 
aa  father,  mother,  daughter,  son,  have  fre- 
quently lieen  lost,  and  replTcvd  by  synonym* 
in  the  diflerent  branebe*  of  this  (the  Tura- 
nian) family  ; yet  common  words  are  found, 
though  not  tcith  the  same  consistency  and 
regularity  as  in  Semitic  and  Arian  dialect*. 

VOL.  I. 


The  Turanian  numerals  and  pronoun*  point 
to  a single  original  source ; yet  here  again 
the  tenacity  of  thcMe  nomadic  dialects  cahwtt 
be  compared  with  the  tenoi-ity  <»t  the  p*'!!- 
tioal  languagrs  of  Asia  and  Kuiojie  (the 
Semitic  and  the  Arian):  and  common  root*, 
dist'oremi  in  the  most  distant  uomndic 
idioms,  are  mostly  <f  a much  more  gmeraf 
form  and  character  than  the  radicals  of  the 
Arian  and  Semitic  tren»uri«.”  (Muller’* 
Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  S».) 

* Thus  expluiue<i  by  Professor  Muller: 
” A^lutiuntion.  This  means  not  only  that 
in  their  grammars  pronouns  are  glued  to  the 
verbs  in  order  to  form  the  itHijugation,  or 
prepositions  to  substantives  in  order  to  form 

declension* What  distingui&he*  the 

Turanian  languages  is,  that  in  tliem  the  con- 
jugation and  deilensioD  can  still  be  taken  to 
pieces ; and  nlibough  the  terminations  have 
by  no  means  retaiiieil  their  significative 
2 M 
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marked  charaoteriRtic,  seems  almost  a necessary  feature  of  any 
language  in  a constant  state  of  flux  and  change,  absolutely  devoid 
of  a literature,  and  maintaining  itself  in  existence  by  means  of  the 
scanty  conversation  of  nomades.  A natural  instinct,  working 
uniformly  among  races  widely  diverse,  might  produce  the  effect 
which  we  see ; and  at  any  rate  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming 
the  same  original  ethnic  unity  among  the  various  nations  whose 
language  is  of  the  Turanian  type,  which  presses  upon  the  mind  ns 
an  absolute  necessity  when  it  examines  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  dialects  of  the  Semitic  or  of  the  Arian  stock. 

3.  All  then,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  is,  that 
in  the  most  ancient  times  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge,  the 
form  of  speech  called  the  Turanian  seems  to  have  been  generally 
prevalent  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  We 
might  perhaps  largely  extend  these  limits,  and  say,  that  the  whole 
Eastern  hemisphere  was  originally  occupied  by  a race  or  races, 
whose  various  dialects  possessed  the  characteristics  of  the  linguistic 
type  in  question.*  It  is,  however,  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  confine  the  assertion  to  the  region  known  as  Western  Asia, 
the  tract  lying  between  Hindustan  and  the  Egoan,  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Southern  or  Indian  Ocean.  Within  this  district  the 
Armenians  (?),  the  Susianians  or  Elymseans,  the  early  Babylonians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  the  original  people 
of  the  Great  Iranic  plateau  and  of  the  Kurdish  Slountains,  and  the 
primitive  population  of  India,  can  be  shown,  it  is  said,  to  have 
possessed  dialects  of  this  character ; * while  probability  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  general  occupation  of  the  whole  region  by  persons 
speaking  the  same  type  of  language.  ITie  primitive  form  of  the 
tongue,  crystallising  among  the  less  civilised  hordes,  has  remained 
from  the  early  times  of  which  we  are  here  speaking  to  the  present 


power  as  inHopendent  words,  they  arc  still 
felt  as  mtidihcatoiy  syllables,  aud  distiDct 
ftom  the  words  to  which  they  are  adiieil.’* 
(Lmi^uages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  9u.) 

* The  original  orctipntion  of  Asia  by  Tu- 
ranian races  is  proved  in  the  text,  and  k 
generally  nrlmitted;  the  pe<*|»linif  of  Kiirope 
in  primeval  tiroes  by  trib^  having  a similar 
form  of  speech,  which  yieMcd  everywhere  to 
the  Intlo-Kuropeun  races,  and  were  either 
abetfirlted  or  driven  into  holes  and  corners,  is 
appnrent  from  the  position  of  the  Laps,  Kina, 
KmUis,  and  whose  diaJetds  are  of  the 

Turanian  type.  Africa,  where  the  Harnitic 
character  ol  sjjeech  prevails,  might  Krem  to  be 
an  exception,  more  especially  «nce  Hamitism 
IS  reprchenttti  by  the  modem  Kthnolo- 
gers  (Uiituen's  Philofophy  of  Universal  His- 
toiy,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  ; Max  Mtiller’s  Lan- 
guages of  the  Scat  of  War,  p.  ‘J4,  2ml  ed.) 
as  a form  of  Semitiun,  and  distinil  altogether 
fiom  the  Turanian  family.  But  the  early 


Babylonian  language  in  its  athnity  with  the 
Susianian,  the  second  cobimii  of  the  cunei- 
form trilingual  insiriptions,  the  Armenian 
cuneiform,  and  the  M;intch»To  Tatar  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  (talla,  the  (ibeez,:ind  the 
ancient  Kgyjdina  on  the  other,  may  lie  cited 
as  a proof  of  the  original  unity  lietween  the 
languages  of  Africa  and  Asia  ; a unity  sutfi- 
cicntly  shadowed  out  in  fienesis  (x.  6-2'»), 
and  contirmeil  by  the  manifold  traditions 
concerning  the  two  Kthiopias,  the  Cushites 
above  Egypt,  and  the  Cushites  of  the  Persian 
Oulf.  Rarnitism,  then,  although  no  doubt 
the  form  of  ^peeoh  out  of  which  Semit».«*m 
was  deveIo(>efl,  is  itself  rather  Turanian  than 
J^mite;  and  the  triple  division  correspond- 
ing to  the  sons  of  Koah,  which  the  c.arlier 
ethnol(*gcrs  aiiopted,  may  still  be  retained, 
the  Turanian  being  clashed  with  the  Hamitic, 
of  which  it  is  an  earlier  stige. 

* For  the  detail  of  the  proof,  vide  infra, 
pp.  5:LJ-W9. 
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day,  the  language  of  four-fifths  of  Asia,  and  of  many  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  spoken  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians,  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoeides,  the  Tatars  and 
Thibetians,  the  Mongols,  Uzbeks,  Turcomen,  Mantohous,  Kirghis, 
Nogais,  Ac. ; by  all  the  various  races  which  wander  over  the  vast 
steppes  of  Northern  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  ; by  the  hill-tribes 
of  India,  and  by  many  nations  of  tlie  Eastern  Archipelago.  In 
certain  favoured  positions— in  the  groat  Mesopotamian  plain,  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  settled  communities  were  early 
formed  and  civilisation  naturally  sprang  up,  the  piimitive  or 
Turanian  character  of  speech  exhibited  a power  of  development, 
becoming  first  Hamitic,  and  then,  after  a considerable  interval, 
and  by  a fresh  effort,  throwing  out  Semitism.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  exact  time  the  form  of  speech  known  as  Ilamitio 
originated.  Probably  its  rise  preceded  the  invention  of  letters, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  assigning  the  origination  of  the  change  to 
, Egypt.  From  the  Eg^'ptians,  the  children  of  Mizraim,  it  naturally 
spread  to  the  other  Ilamitic  races — then  perhaps  dwellers  in  that 
land ' — and  by  them  was  carried  in  one  line  to  Ethiopia,  Southern 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  the  adjoining  coast ; in  another,  to 
Philistia,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  the  country  of  the  Ilittites.  The  steps 
of  this  development  cannot  be  traced ; but  in  the  Babylonian 
records  there  are  sajd  to  be  evidences  of  the  gradual  development 
of  Semitism  from  the  Ilamitic  tj'pe  of  speech,  which  throw  some 
light  upon  the  previous  transition.  This  change,  which  seems  to 
have  attained  to  a certain  degree  of  completeness  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century  B.c.,*  was  accompanied  or  shortly  followed 
by  a senes  of  migratory  movements,  which  carried  the  newly 
formed  linguistic  type  to  the  upper  Tigris,  and  middle  Euphrates, 
to  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Asshur 
probably  “ went  forth”  at  this  time  out  of  Babylon  into  Assyria,* 
while  the  Aramaeans  ascended  the  stream  of  tlio  Euphrates  ; the 
Phcenicians  (perhaps,  however,  at  that  period  hardly  Semitized) 
passed  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  Abraham  and 
his  followers  proceeded  from  Ur  by  way  of  Ilarran  to  the  south  of 
Palestine  ; and  the  Joktanian  Arabs  overspread  the  groat  (xininsula. 
From  these  seats  subsequent  migrations  carried  Semitism  at  a later 
period  to  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  Lycia,  on  the  one  hand ; to 
Carthage,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Western  Africa,  on  the  other. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  Indo-European  tongue  is  involved  in  com- 
plete obscurity.  Whether  it  was  from  the  first  a form  of  language 


^ Kgypt  is  icot’  the  “ land  of 

Ham"  (Pa.  Ixxviii.  51;  cv.  23,  27;  cvi. 
22),  theiefore  perhaps  called  Cherniy  Its  only 
title  upon  the  monuments.  Ham  piobablj 
took  up  his  abckle  there,  and  hU  name  posted 
on  l)oth  to  the  country,  and  to  its  ori^nal 
rhief  god,  Khem,  the  special  deity  of  the 
'Fhchfiiis  which  was  the  first  seat  of  civilisa> 
tion  in  lilgypt.  l^ypt  too  furnishes  the 
natunil  centre  from  which  the  diH'erent 


Rimitic  raies  can  diverge  to  Ethiopia,  A ra- 
il b,  Babylonia,  Paleittine,  and  the  Syrian 
cox<t.  the  genedogy  of  the  children  of 

Hiun,  Gen.  x.  6-2U.) 

* Supik,  E«ay  vi  p.  365. 

* Gen.  X.  1 1. 

* See  note*  on  Book  i.  ch.  1,  and  com- 
pare the  t/«ay  appended  to  Book  rii.,  * On 
the  ICarly  Migrations  of  the  Phcenicians.* 
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diHtinct  from  the  Turanian,  or  whether,  like  Semitism.  it  was  a 
development,  we  have  no  linguistic  records  left  us  to  determine. 
It  is  perhaps  most  philosophical  to  suppose  that  one  law  produced 
both  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  types ; and  as  the  former  can, 
it  is  thought,  bo  proved  to  liavo  been  developed  from  the  primitive 
cast  of  speech,  to  assume  the  same  of  the  latter,  'lliis  too  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  Scripture  than  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion, since  we  read  of  a time  when  “ the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language.”*  The  place  whore  the  development  arose  was  most 
probably  Aimenia,  whence  the  several  lines  of  Indo-European 
migration  appear  to  have  issued.  Westward  from  that  high 
mountain  region  one  line  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  flowed  on  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily  ; 
northward  another  to  have  penetrated  the  Caucasus,  and  entering 
the  region  of  the  Stopjies  to  have  spread  widely  over  them,  pro- 
ceeding thence  round  the  Black  Sea  into  (lontral  and  Western 
Europe  ; while  eastward  a third  line,  passing  to  the  south  of  the 
Caspian,  found  its  way  across  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  and 
settled  ujmn  the  Indus. 

5.  Of  the  original  jmriod  of  Turatiian  prejwnderanco — the  j>eriod 
designated  by  the  term  ZvvOivpoc  in  early  Christian  writers* — 
when  Idranian  or  Scythic  racas  were  everywhere  predominant,  and 
neither  Arian  nor  Semitic  civilisation  had  as  yet  developed  them- 
selves, it  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  wo  should  possess, 
either  in  Herixlotus  or  elsewhere,  much  authentic  histoiy.  The 
second,  or  Median  dynasty  of  Berosus  in  Babylon,*  and  the  Scythic 
domination  of  Justin,*  seem  however  to  bo  distinct  histerical 
notices  of  the  time  in  question.  Tim  most  striking  trace  of  the 
former  condition  of  things  which  remained  in  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus, was  the  existence  everywhere  in  Western  Asia  of  a large 
Seytbic  or  Turanian  element  in  the  population.  The  historian 
indeed  is  not  himself  distinctly  conscious  of  the  fact.  But  the 
notices  which  his  work  contains  of  Scyths  and  Scythic  influence 
in  Western  Asia,*  are  indicative  of  the  real  condition  of  things, 
which  the  recently  discovered  cuneiform  records  place  altogether 
beyond  a doubt.  Besides  the  Scythic  inscriptions  of  Armenia!?), 
Susa,  and  Elyinais,  it  is  found  that  the  Achmmenian  monuments, 
wherever  set  up,  contain  in  one  column  a Scythic  dialect,'  which 
would  certainly  not  have  been  added  unless  a considerable  section 
of  the  poptilation  had  understood  no  other  tongue,*  These  Scythic 
writings  appear  not  only  in  Media,  as  at  Elwand  and  Behistun,  but 


* (ten.  xi.  I, 

* Pa-M-iuil  Chronicle  (p.  49,  a);  F.piphn- 
niuA  (odv.  HKree.  i.  5-7);  John  of  Mahila 
(ChronoKT.  p.  25-26). 

* Uero«.  Fr.  1 1. 

* Juetin.  i.  1,  And  11.  1-4. 

* Herod.  L 73,  104-6;  ill.  93;  vU.  64. 

7 This  Wiui  tinft  asserted  be  .Sir  H.  Kaw- 
linson  (lieh.  Inscr.  i.  p.  34}.  It  Itia  since 
been  abnndaotly  proved  by  Mr.  Norria  of  the 


Foreign  Othoe.  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety, vol.  XV.  part  i.) 

* M.  Buu.ven  prodmvH  a wrong  impres- 
sion when  he  speaks  of  the  Scythic  tninshv- 
tion  as  intended  **  for  the  Traiuoxanian  or 
.Scytlhan  pojmlatioi.s  ” (Philos,  of  Univ. 
Hist.  i.  p.  194).  They  could  only  be  in- 
tended fur  the  Scythian  population  of  the 
places  where  they  were  set  up. 
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in  Persia  proper — at  Nakhsh-i-Rnsrtnm  and  PaRargadto.  They  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  before  the  great  im- 
migration of  the  Arian  races  from  the  East,  Scythic  or  Tatar  tribes 
occupied  the  countries  seized  by  them.  This  population  was  for 
the  most  part  absorbed  in  the  conquering  element.  In  places  how- 
ever it  maintained  itself  in  some  distinctness,  and  retained  a quasi 
nationality,  standing  to  the  conquerors  as  the  Welch  and  ancient 
Cornish  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  our  own  country.  ITie  Sacae  of 
Herodotus,  and  i!>aha  of  the  inscriptions,  distinguished  into  S<ika 
Humawarya’  and  istka  Tigrakhuda,  are  remnants  of  this  description  ; 
and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Armenians  (?),  8usianians, 
(’haldieans,  and  Southern  Arabs,  mark  the  original  continuity  of 
the  IHiranian  occupation  of  these  countries,  just  as  rocks  of  the 
same  formation,  rising  separate  and  isolated  from  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  indicate  the  existence  anciently  of  a tract  uniting  them, 
which  the  waves  have  overpowered  and  swept  away. 

If  we  inquire  more  particularly  which  of  the  ^V'estem  Asiatic 
nations  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  either  wholly  or  largely 
Turanian,  wo  maj’  find  probable  grounds  for  concluding  under 
the  former  head — besides  the  Sacte — the  Partisans,  the  Asiatic 
Ethiopians,  the  Colchians,  the  Sapeiri,  the  Tibareni,  and  the 
Moschi ; under  the  latter  the  Armenians,  the  Cappadocians,  the 
Susianians,  and  the  t^haldreans  of  Babylon.  A few  words  must  be 
said  with  regard  to  each  of  these  nations. 

(i.)  The  Scythic  (i.  e.  Turanian)  character  of  the  Parthian  king- 
dom of  the  Arsacidre,  is  generally  admitted,’  and  was  evidenced 
as  well  by  their  manners  and  customs,  as  by  the  character  of  their 
language."  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  kingdom  began, 
not  by  a foreign  conquest  of  the  Parthians,  but  by  a revolt  of  that 
people."  The  retention  of  the  name  of  I’arthians  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  this,  and  entitles  us  to  extend  to  the  tribe  which  boro 
the  name  in  Acluemenian  times,  what  is  certainly  known  of  the 
later  people.  Justin,  who  follows  Trogus  Pompeius,  asserts  the 
identity,  and  distinctly  maintains  the  original  Scythic  character 
of  the  race.*  The  I’artliians,  therefore,  though  constantly  joined, 


’ Behist.  laser,  ii.  p.  294.  The  Hrnna- 
usirga  are  clearly  identical  with  the  'Afiip- 
ytot  of  Herodotus  (vii.  04)  and  Hellanicus 
( Fr.  171).  The  JiyruAAuchi  are  proved  by 
the  Babylonian  transcript  to  be  tlcythian 
bowmen.” 

■ Strab.  »i.  p.  750;  Justin,  ili.  1-4; 
Arrian.  Fr.  1. 

7 Strabo  speaks  of  their  customs  as  fx^sra 
woAu  fiis  rh  ffdpfiapoy  xal  rh  Sirv- 
fuedv.  Justin  says,  “armorum  patriiu 
ac  Scytkicus  mos”  (xli.  2).  The  latter 
writer  derives  their  name  from  a Scythic 
word  (“  .Si  ythico  sermone  I’arthi  ‘ eiules  ’ 
dicuntur,"  ili.  1).  and  says  their  lanfoiage 
was  a mixture  of  ticythic  and  Median  (Hi.  2). 
He  represents  them,  like  the  Calmucks  and 
other  Tatars,  as  always  on  horseback  (ch.  3). 


[Jicdin's  etvmology,  however,  if  true,  would 
be  Arian.  His  reteience  is  to  the  Sanscrit 

ParfUSf  " of  aDotber  countr)*,”  or 

at  any  rat«  to  some  word  oontaining  tbo  root 
Par,  “ another.*' — H.  C.  R.] 

* Arrian  expressly  as«rt*d  this  (Fr. 

He  is  followed  by  Syncellus  (p.  248,  b), 
ZosimuK  (is  18),  Moses  of  <Jhor4n^  (u.  1), 
Ao.  Strabo  makes  Arsaces  a king  of  the 
Dolue  who  conquered  I’arthia  (1.  s.  c.) ; but 
he  allows  that  some  authors  spoke  of  him  as 
leading  a Parthian  remit. 

* Justin,  i.  2;  xli.  1.  So  Arrian: 

9ovt  2«(Tw<rrp(8or  roD  Aiyvwrlmp  |8«-> 
ot\4mi  . . . Airh  T9¥  "XKvOtai 

cix  tV  (Fr.  1).  John  of 
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on  account  of  thoir  locality,  with  Arian  races — the  Chorasmians, 
Sogdians,  Ariaus  of  Herat,  Zarangians,  Sagartians,  &c.’ — must  be 
considered  a remnant  of  the  early  population,  conquered  by  the 
Arians  and  held  in  subjection,  but  never  more  than  very  partially 
assimilated,*  and  jtrobably  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  purely 
Turanian  as  any  race  included  within  the  limits  of  the  I’ersiau 
empire. 

(ii.)  Tlie  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  by  their  very  name,  which  con- 
nects them  so  closely  with  the  Cushite  people  inhabiting  the 
countr)'  above  Egypt,  may  be  assigned  to  the  Hamitic  family  ; and 
this  connexion  is  confirmed  by  the  uniform  voice  of  primitive 
antiquity,  which  spo^e  of  the  Ethiojiians  as  a single  race,  dwelling 
along  the  shores  of  the  iSouthem  Ocean,  from  India  to  the  pillars 
of  Hercules.^  The  traditions  of  Memnon,  which  brought  him 
indifferently  from  the  Easteni  or  \\  estem  Etliiopia,  illustrate  the 
primitive  belief,  to  which  ethnological  research  is  daily  adding 
corroboration.' 

(iii.)  The  Scythic,  or  at  least  the  Hamitic  character  of  the 
Colchians,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
resemblance  which  Herodotus  obsoiwed  between  their  language, 
physical  type,  customs,  Ac.,  and  those  of  the  Egyptians.'  If  we 
accept  the  statement  made  by  Agathias  and  Procopius,'  that 
the  Lazi  of  their  day  were  the  true  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Colchians,  w'e  may  regard  their  Tatar  character  as  further  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  modem  Lazis  speak  a Turanian 
dialect.* 

(iv.)  The  Turanian  character  of  the  Sapeiri  will  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  their  identification  with  the  Iberians  of  the  geo- 


MalaU  routes  that  S.'^tris  brought  them  (rom 
Scfthia  and  settleti  them  in  Persia  (p.  26). 
It  ia  strange  that  Motses  of  Cborene  sliould 
8uppot«  that  they  were  descendants  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah  (ii.  65),  and  therefore 
a Semitic  race. 

* See  Herod,  iii.  93  ; vii,  66.  Bch.  Inscr. 
col.  i.  por»  6,  Peniep.  In*,  ir.  par.  2 (i.  p.  4*2, 
Laaien),  Nakh&h'-i-Ku»t.  Ins.  Ti.  par.  3 (NK. 
p.  81,  Laasen). 

^ Their  language  l>ecame  (a*  Justin  says) 
partly  Modtiui,  and  we  may  »ee  that  they 
ah'et.-tod  Ariau  names.  The  IDmperur  Julian 
says,  Zia.tT<ii^ov<ri  ical  iiitofiifiovmai  rk 
n*p<ri4cit,  oi>H  dfAOi  Hop- 

$v<uoi  lUpffcu  34  cTkcu  wpwr~ 

VQtoufMwoi.  (Or.  de  Constant.  gci>t^  ii 
p.  6.3,  A.) 

T a.  Horn.  Od.  i.  23.  Ephor.  Fr.  28. 
Strab.  i.  pp.  46*5 1.  Strain  calk  this  view 
**  the  ancient  opinion  concerning  the  Ethio- 
pian»*’(T^K  vaKaikw  wepl  rris  Ai$to^ 
rltu 

* For  the  tradition*  concerning  Memnon 
see  note  on  Book  r.  eh.  34.  Recent  lin* 
guktic  dkcorery  tend*  to  show  tliat  a Ciuih- 
ite  or  Ethiopian  race  did  In  the  earliest  time* 


extend  itself  along  the  shore*  of  the  Southern 
oceon  fi-om  Abyssinia  to  India.  The  whole 
Peninsula  of  India  w*a*  peopled  by  a race  of 
thk  character  before  the  intiiu  of  the  Arian* : 
it  extended  from  the  Indus  along  the  sea* 
coast  through  the  modem  Beloochktan  and 
Kerman,  which  was  the  proper  country  of 
the  .\siatio  Ethiopians  ; the  cities  <m  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  aie 
shown  by  the  brick  inscriptions  found  among 
their  ruin*  to  have  belonged  to  this  nue ; it 
was  dominant  in  Susiana  and  Babylonia, 
until  overpowered  in  the  one  counhy  by 
Arian,  in  the  otiier  by  Semitic  intrusion ; it 
can  1«  traced,  both  by  dialect  and  tradition, 
throughout  the  whole  south  coast  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  and  it  still  exist*  in 
Abyvinia,  where  the  language  of  the  prind* 
pal  tribe  (the  Oaiia)  fumuh»,  it  is  thought, 
a clue  to  the  cuneiform  inscripiious  of 
Susiana  and  Elymais,  which  date  from  a 
period  probably  a thousand  years  belbie  our 
era. 

* Herod,  ii.  104. 

* Agath.  ii.  18,  p.  103.  Ihoc.  de  B.  G. 
iv.  2.  vol.  i.  p.  566.  C.  I). 

* MuUer*s  Lang.,  i(c.  p.  12G.  2nd  ed. 
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graphers,*  who  were  certainly  Scyths,  and  who  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded aa  the  ancestors  of  tlio  Georgians  of  the  present  day.*  The ' 
Iberians,  according  to  Strabo,  lived  within  the  country  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Moschica,  or  Moschia* — the  country,  that  is,  of 
the  Moschi,  or  Mesi^eck  of  Scripture,  whose  Turanian  origin  will  be 
proved  presently.  They  resembled  the  Scythians  in  their  mode 
of  life,®  and  were,  he  adds,  of  the  same  race  with  them.^  it  is 
confirmatory  of  this  to  find,  that  the  language  of  their  modem 
representatives,  the  Georgians,  while  in  many  respects  peculiar, 
and  to  a certain  extent  mixed,  is  pronounced  by  the  best  judges  to 
belong,  on  the  whole,  to  the  “ Turanian  family  of  speech.”® 

(v.)  The  Moschi  and  the  Tibareni,  always  coupled  together  by 
Herodotus,®  and  constantly  associated,  under  the  names  of  Muskai 
and  TapUxiy  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (just  as  Mosliech  and  Tubal 
are  in  Scripture  *),  can  scarcely  fail  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
ethnic  family  ; so  that  if  w*o  can  succeed  in  distinctly  referring 
either  of  them  to  a particular  branch,  w'c  may  assume  the  same  of 
the  otlier.  Now  the  M^uikai  (or  Moo^ot  of  the  Greeks)  are  regarded 
on  very  sufficient  grounds  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Muscovites,  who 
built  Moscow,  and  who  still  give  name  to  Russia  throughout  the 
East ; and  these  Muscovites  have  been  lately  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  the  Tohud  or  Finnish  family,*  which  the  Sclavonic 
Russians  conquered,  and  which  is  a well  known  Turanian  race. 
The  Moschi  then,  and  with  them  the  Tibareni,  must  be  assigned 
to  that  Scythic  or  Turanian  people,  w’ho,  as  stated  above,  spread 
themselves  in  very  early  times  over  the  entire  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  India,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  a confirmation  of  this  view  to  find  the  Tibareni  dis- 
tinctly called  by  a Scholiast  of  more  judgment  than  the  generality, 
a Scythian  people.* 


* See  note*  to  Book  i.  ch.  104.  The  oon- 
tecting  lin)»  between  the  two  name  are 
fband  in  writers  of  the  time  of  the  ByzaDtine 
empire,  as  Meoaoder  Protector,  PHscus  Phn- 
it«,  mod  others.  By  them  the  Iberians  (who, 
S.4  usual,  are  ooujded  with  the  Albanians, 
Men.  Protect.  Fr.  41)  are  called  Sabein, 
Sabiri,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
Abeires.  (Ibid.  Fr.  42  ; comp.  Steph.  By*. 
2dircip«s  ol  rvy  \ty6fi9roi 

* See  Prichard’s  Physical  HUt.  of  Man- 
kind, vol.  iv.  p.  262.  The  Amieiiians  still 
adl  the  Georgians  by  the  name  of  rir4, 
which  U Iberi  (pronounced  Ireri)  with  a 
guttural  termination.  Georgiai>~whkh  is 
the  Pen>ion  Gilrjy — means  nothing  but  the 
people  dwelling  on  the  A'ur  or  Cyrus  river. 

* Strab.  xi.  p.  728.  *H  Mo^x^ 

4ffrr  rb  fiiy  yAp 

KdAxoh  Th  Si  rb  Si  'Ap^irtoi. 

* Ibid.  p.  730. 

^ Ibid.  2icv9wy  Biitffy  C^yrn  «ol  Sop- 
pdrwK,  iyw9p  irol  Bftopot  maH 
f4#ir.  This  testimony  is  wenke&dd  by  the 


addition  of  the  woi'ds  aol  Sop^rwr,  since 
the  Sormatians  were  certainly  Indo-Eu- 
ropean, being  the  ancestoi*?  of  the  Slavonic 
nee. 

* Dr.  Prichard  pronounces  the  Georgian 
language  to  be  ^ unconnected  or  but  dis- 
tantly connected  with  any  other  idiom,*’  and 
the  people  to  be  **  a particular  rare  '*  (Phys. 
Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  268) ; but  the 
progress  of  philological  scionce  enables  Pro* 
teseor  Miiller  to  deteimine  that  the  Georgian 
and  other  Caucasian  dialects  form  **  one  of 
the  outstanding  and  d^enented  colonies  of 
the  Turanian  tamily  oi  speech.”  (Eangtiages 
of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  113.) 

* Herod,  ill.  94  ; viL  78. 

^ Gen.  z.  2;  Esek.  zxvii.  13;  xixii.  26; 
zxxviii.  2-3. 

* See  a paper  by  M.  Osann  in  the  Philo- 
logus,  vol.  ix.  art.  ii. 

* Sdioliaat.  ad  ApoUoo.  Rbod.  ii.  1010. 
Ti3ap*}i'ol,  $Byos  SirvSlas.  If  we  hold, 
with  Herodotus,  that  the  Coldiians  were  of 
the  same  nue  with  the  Hamitea  of  Egypt^ 
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(vi.)  That  the  early  inhabitants  of  Armenia  wore  Turanian,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  inscriptions  of  Van,  which  are  written  in  a 
language  identical,  in  many  respects,  with  the  old  llamitic  dialect 
of  Chaldaea.  At  what  time  these  primitive  inhabitants  gave  way  to 
the  Indo-European  race,  which  at  present  occupies  the  country — • 
whose  language  and  literature  may  bo  distinctly  tmced  as  far  back 
as  to  the  fourth  centuiy  of  our  era* — is  uncertain;  but  probably 
the  two  ethnic  elements  were  blended  together  in  the  countiy  from 
a ver3’  ancient  date ; and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  westward 
movement  of  the  Arians  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  b.c. 
was  connected  with  the  transfer  of  power.  The  Armenian  language 
is  not  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  Iranian,  but  it  possesses  more 
points  of  connexion  with  that  tongue  than  with  any  other.’  At 
the  same  time  a Tatar  element  is  traceable  in  it,  indicative  of  a 
mixture  of  races.  The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Aimenians 
were  colonists  of  the  Phrygians,’  though  echoed  by  Stephen,  who 
adds  that  “they  had  many  Phrygian  forms  of  expression,”'  is  not 
perhaps  entitled  to  great  weight,  as  Herodotus  reports  such  coloni- 
sations far  too  readily,*  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Armenians 
must  have  been  scanty.  Still,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  would  imply 
that  the  ethnic  change  by  which  a Indo-European  had  succeeded 
a Tatar  preponderance  in  Armenia,  was  prior  to  his  own  time ; 
and  on  the  whole  there  are  perhaps  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning 
the  movement  to  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  before  our 
era. 

(vii.)  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Cappadocians  has  been,  beyond 
that  of  almost  any  other  nation,  a subject  of  dispute  among  ethno- 
logists.’ The  question  is  one  presenting  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more 
than  a probable  solution  of  it.  [I’erhaps  on  a review  of  all  the 
evidence,  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  entire  matter  is  as 
follows ; — ITie  ^fuskai,  or  Moschi  of  the  Greeks,  who  held  possession 
of  the  high  platform  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Assjuian  empire,  and  who  can  be  historically  traced  in  the  inscrip- 
tions from  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  B.c.,  were  in  all  probability  of  the  Tchud  or  Fin- 
nish family,'  having  ascended  the  mountain-chain  of  Syria  on  being 


then  the  cIo(«e  connexion  of  the  ^foechi  and 
Tibareoi,  e^tpedalljr  the  former,  with  the 
ColchUoft,  will  be  an  a<l«litional  argument 
in  favour  o(  their  ?^cythic  character.  For 
thit  connexion,  which  mat/  however  be  one  of 
mere  locality,  comp.  Hc<-at.  Fr.  188 
f$yos  Kf^Ax****'*  ^*trab.  xi.  p.  728. 

♦ See  S>umann'«  Veruuch  ciner  Ge- 
ftchichte  der  Armenischeu  Literatur.  Leipaic, 
I83t!. 

* rrichard’s  Phy«.  HUt.  vol.  iv.  pp.  258-9, 
Muller’s  Languatfea  of  tlie  Seat  oi  War,  p. 
34,  2nd  ed. 

• Herod,  rii.  73, 

^ Tp  iroAA^  ^ffvyl(ovct  (Steph. 


Byz.  ad  TOC.  'Ap/ifWa). 

• As  when  be  accepta  the  I.ydi.*in  coIooh 
satioD  of  Etruria  (i.  94),  and  ^e  derivation 
of  the  Venetians  fiom  the  Medes  (v.  9). 

• J?ee  l*richard,  vol.  iv.  pp.  .557-561. 

t See  the  last  page.  A trace  ot'  the  occu- 
pation of  the  high  platform  of  Asia  Minor  by 
this  people  is  found  in  the  old  name  for  the 
great  capital  city — called  in  later  times 
Cieaarea — which  was  Mazaca.  Josephus 
speaks  of  this  town  as  founded  by  Meachech, 
the  «on  of  Japbet,  whom  he  makes  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Mosocheni  or  Moschi ; and  be 
expressly  asserts  that  this  people  came  after- 
wards to  be  called  Cappadodans  (Ant.  Jud, 
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pressed  upon  by  Semitic  immigrants.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  B.c.  the  Cappadocians,  an  Arian  race,  who  formed 
part  of  the  great  immigration  which  in  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries  b.c.  passed  into  Western  Asia  from  the  East,  superseded 
the  Moschi  in  power,  amalgamating  to  a certain  extent  with  these 
previous  Scythic  inhabitants,  and  forming  a mixed  Scytho-Arian 
race,  such  as  we  have  examples  of  in  the  present  day  in  the  im- 
mediately contiguous  nations  of  the  Armenians  and  Georgians,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  which  the  Scythic  clement  predominates, 
in  the  other  the  Arian.  At  any  rate  this  appears  to  be  the  only 
possible  mode  of  reconciling  the  following  array  of  incongruous 
ethnic  evidence.  1.  The  Cappadocians  are  always  called  “Syrians,” 
or  “ White  Syrians,”  by  the  Greeks,*  in  allusion  to  the  country 
from  whence  they  moved  out  before  ascending  the  range  of  Taurus. 
2.  The  names  of  the  Moschian  kings,  of  which  wo  have  a tolerably 
extensive  series  in  the  inscriptions,  present  no  trace  of  either 
Semitic  or  Arian  etymology.  They  belong  apparently  to  that 
linguistic  femily  of  which  we  have  various  very  ancient  sjiecimens 
in  the  primitive  cuneiform  legends  of  the  Chaldsean  monarchs,  as 
well  as  in  the  inscriptions  of  Susa,  of  Elymais,  and  of  Armenia, 
and  at  a later  period  in  the  Scythic  versions  of  the  records  of  the 
Acheemenian  kings.  3.  The  Arian  Cappadocians  must  have  been 
at  the  Halys  at  least  as  early  as  b.c.  650,  for  one  of  the  fellow-con- 
spirators of  Darius  Hystaspes  was  fifth  in  descent  from  I’hamaspes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Atossa,  sister  of  a Cambyses  king 
of  Persia  (probably  the  great-grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great),  and 
who  must  therefore  certainly  have  been  an  Arian  : and  further,  all 
the  names  which  are  given  in  the  early  royal  line  of  Cappadocia 
are  evidently  of  Persian  origin.*  4.  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the 
Cappadocians  to  be  cognate  with  the  Persians,  as  he  assigns  the 
same  customs  and  religious  ceremonies  to  the  two  nations,*  and 
expressly  says  that  the  Cappadocians  worshipped  Persian  deities.* 
And  lastly,  the  names  of  those  deities  are  distinctly  Arian,  Omanus 
being  laAman,  Anandates  Amendat  (the  Pehlevi  form  of  Amerdad), 
and  Anaitis,  the  Annhiia  whose  worship  was  first  introduced  into 
Babylon  from  Persia  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.*  The  Cappadocian 
months  also,  which  occur  in  the  Ilemerology  of  the  iTorence 
Library,  have  all  Persian  names. — H.  C.  R.] 

(viii.)  The  Tatar  character  of  the  Susianians  is  evidenced  un- 
mistakeably  by  the  inscriptions,  existing  not  only  at  Susa,  but  also 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  are  in  a 
language  resembling  that  of  the  second  column  of  the  trilingual 
inscriptions,  distinctly  proved  by  Mr.  Norris  to  be  Turanian.’  A 
mixture  of  races  followed  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country. 


i.  6).  Moses  of  Chorene*  calk  the  foander 
MesacuB,  and  tnakea  him  the  eon  of  Aram, 
and  contemporary  with  Abraham  (i.  13, 
p.  39). 

' ^ See  note  ^ to  Book  i.  cfa.  72. 

^ See  Died.  6ic.  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  ood.  p. 
1160. 


« Strab.  XV.  pp.  1039-1042. 

* 'E**  rp  KamroSoirif  4trri  rh 

rm¥  Wiy«¥  4>vAor  ....  voW^  koX 
rw  Updf  XV.  p.  1040. 

• Beioeiis,  Fr.  15. 

7 Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
roL  XV.  part  1. 
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when  the  Arians  fn^tn  Persia  Proper  descended  the  flanks  of 
and  spread  themselves  into  the  fertile  plain  at  its  base,  deserting 
for  this  region  their  poorer  country",  and  transferring  the  seat 
of  empire  from  the  outlying  cities  of  i’asargadn  and  Ecbatana  to 
tlie  more  central  situation  occupied  by  the  Susiau  capital.  On  the 
occurrence  of  this  influx  the  Tatar  population  was  by  degrees 
swallowed  up,  so  that  Susiana  came  to  be  looked  nptjn  as  a part  of 
Persia,*  and  its  inliabitants  almost  lost  any  special  appellation.  In 
tlie  time  of  Herodotus,  howc*ver,  the  absorption  w^as  only  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  name  of  Cissian  {Kitrcwi),  w’hich  was  in  use  in  his 
day,  and  which  is  a mere  variant  for  Cush  or  Cushite,*  serves  to 
show  that  the  Scytixic  descent  of  the  inhabitants  w'as,  at  least  tacitly, 
recognised,  and  their  connexion  with  the  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  and 
other  llamitic  races*  acknowledged. 

(ix.)  The  monuments  of  Babylonia  furnish  abundant  evidence 
of  tile  fact  that  a llamitic  race  held  possession  of  that  country  in 
the  earliest  times,  and  continued  to  be  a powerful  element  in  the 
population  down  to  a period  but  very  little  preceding  the  accession 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  most  ancient  historical  records  found  in 
the  country,  and  many  of  the  religious  and  scientific  documents  to 
the  time  of  the  conqueror  of  Judma,  are  wiitten  in  a language 
which  belongs  to  the  Allophylian  family,  pi'esentiug  affinities  with 
the  dialects  of  Afric*a  on  the  one  hand,  and  w’ith  those  of  High  Asia 
oh  the  other.  The  people  by  whom  this  language  was  spoken, 
w'bose  principal  tribe  was  the  AkJtad^  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Cbaldeoans  of  the  Greeks,  the  Casdim  of  the 

Hebrew  writers.*  This  race  seems  to  have  gradually  developed 
the  type  of  language  known  as  Semitism,  which  became  in  course 
of  time  the  general  language  of  the  country ; still,  however,  as 
a priest-caste  a portion  of  the  Akkad  preserved  their  ancient 
tongue,  and  formed  the  learned  and  scientific  Chalda^ns  of  later 
times.  Akkadian  colonies  also  wore  transported  into  the  wilds  of 
Armenia  by  the  Assjuian  kings  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  strength- 
ened the  Uamitic  element  in  that  quarter.* 


• Strab.  XT.  p.  1031.  ri  «ca2 

^ 2ov«’U  y^yfrnreu  r^t  Utpeiios. 

Compare  SoUn.  c.  58 ; Ku^Uth.  ad  LHuu. 
P«^.  1074,  Suaiana,  however,  is  distiD- 
guiahed  from  Persia  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xu  26), 
and  Ptolemy  ((leogr.  ri.  ^J-4). 

* So  Borbart,  (Jei^mph.  Sac.  It.  12. 

^ Cush  is  the  eon  of  Ham,  and  brother  of 
Miamim  Gen.  s.  6).  In  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures the  word  Cosh  ii  u-«d  fre- 

quently in  an  ethnical  sense,  and  ordinarily 
means  the  Ethiopians.  In  Numbers  xii.  1, 
however,  it  seems  to  designate  the  Midian- 
itee,  a peo|4e  of  Southern  Arabia,  which  was 
originally  occupied  by  Cushites  (Gen.  x.  7), 
who  thus  extended  from  the  country  above 
Egypt  through  .Arabia  to  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  ocean.  In  Esek.  xxxviii.  5,  where  Cosh 
occurs  in  conuexioa  with  Phut  and  Uliuo, 


Susiana  or  an  adjoining  district  must  be 
intendetl.  The  eastern  Ethiopians  of  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  94 ; vii.  70)’  are  probably  Cush- 
iu«  from  the  south-eHstom  portion  of  the 
Persian  empire.  (Supra,  p.  5^i4.) 

* .See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson’s  note  ou  Book  i. 
ch.  181.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup> 
posed  that  there  is  any  etymological  oon- 
nexioD  between  the  words  Akkad  and  Casdivi, 
The  latter  term  is  represented  hy  the  cunei- 
form Knidtiif  which  is  found  in  the  ssime 
iascriptioos  with  Akkad,  and  is  a completely 
different  word.  The  Kaldai  appear  to  have 
been  the  loading  tribe  of  the  Akkad. 

* This  is  possibly  the  true  explanation 
of  the  occuirenc^  of  Chaldoams  among  the 
mnimtain-tribes  of  Armenia  (so  often  found 
in  the  Greek  historians  and  getigraphers, 
Xen.  Anab.  iv.  iii.  § 4;  vii.  viii.  § 25; 
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(x.)  Besides  the  nations  here  enumerated  as  wholly  or  in  part 
Turanian,  for  whose  ethnic  character  there  is  more  or  less  of  direct 
and  positive  evidence,  the  following  may  be  assigned  with  some 
degree  of  probability  to  the  same  stock — viz.  the  Alarodians,  the 
Macrones,  the  Mosynceei,  the  Mares,  the  Median  tribes  of  the  Budii 
and  the  Magi,  and  the  earlier,  though  not  the  later,  Cilicians.* 
Local  position,  constant  association  with  tribes  known  to  have  been 
Turanian,  peculiarity  of  nomenclature,  and  other  reasons,  seem  to 
incline  the  balance  in  these  comparatively  obscure  cases  in  favour 
of  a Tatar  or  iScythic  origin  for  the  nation  in  preference  to  any 
other.  The  conclusion,  however,  in  these  cases  is  conjectural,  and 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  in  some  of  them  the  conjecture  may 
be  disproved  in  tlie  further  process  of  ethnological  and  historical 
discovery. 

6.  The  development  of  Semitlsm.  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  b.c..  long  subsequently 
to  the  time  when  llamitic  kingdoms  were  set  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  (^mmencing  in  Babylonia  among 
the  children  of  Ham,  but  specially  adopted  and  perhaps  mainly 
forwarded  by  those  of  Shem,  who  were  at  that  time  intermixed 
with  the  Hamites  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,’  it  advanced  into  the 
continent  northward  and  westward,  up  the  course  of  the  two  gieat 
streams,  and  across  the  upper  part  of  Arabia,  extending  gradually 
in  the  one  direction  to  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,*  in  the  other  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  range  of  Taurus.  The  races 
which  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  may  be  assigned  to  this  family  are 
the  following ; — the  Assyrians,  the  Syrians  or  Aramamns,  the 
I’huenicians  with  their  colonies,  the  Canaanites,  the  Jews,  the 
Cyprian-s,  the  Cilicians,  the  Solymi,  and  the  northern  Arabians. 
The  Babylonians  also,  as  distinct  from  the  Chaldseans,  may  be 
joined  to  this  group,  for  in  the  time  of  the  later  empire  they  had 
fully  adopted  the  Semitic  character  and  speech. 

fi.)  B ith  regard  to  the  nations  here  mentioned  there  is  no  great 


Strah.  lii.  p.  802 ; Steph.  Byz.  ad  roc. 
XoABoToi.  Eu»tath.  ad  l>iony«.  Peri^g.  7G8, 
&c.),  which  led  to  the  wild  theory  of  (>eee* 
niuti,  Heeren,  and  others  that  the  ChaMteans 
of  Babylonia  were  a colony  from  the  northern 
mountniiu,  settled  in  that  country  by  spme 
one  of  the  later  A»yrian  kings.  Or  per^pa 
the  name  Chaldiean  was  widely  spread  among 
the  Hamitic  inhabitanta  of  We.stem  Asia» 
before  the  derelonment  of  Semitism  in  the 
Me'Opotamian  valley  caused  a sepamtioQ 
between  the  noiibtm  and  the  aoathem 
Hamites. 

* llie  Alarodiana  are  coupled  with  the 
Sapiri  by  Herodotus  (vii.  79 ; cf.  iii.  94)» 
and  said  to  have  worn  the  same  arms  as  the 
Colchians  (vii.  79).  The  Macrones,  Mosy- 
nceci,  and  Mares  are  always  joined  with  the 
Moechi  and  Tibareni  (ui.  94;  vii.  78;  Xen. 
Anab,  vii.-  viii.  § 25),  and  are  aaid  to  have 
bees  armed  as  the  latter.  The  Seythic 


origin  of  the  Magiacs  has  been  discussel  in 
the  Ks'ay  on  the  Religicii  of  the  Ancient 
Persians  and  that  of  the  Budians  may  be 
concluded  from  their  probable  identity  with 
the  Pfint  of  Scripture  (vkle  supri,  page  1549, 
note  *).  The  early  Cilicians  are  so  cloiiely 
connected  with  the  Moachi  and  Tibareni  in 
the  Assyrian  iawriptioas,  that  they  must  be 
regarded  as  Monging  to  the  same  race.  (See 
note  * on  Book  i.  ch,  74.) 

* Asshur  had  dwelt  in  Babylon  before  he 
“ went  forth  ’*  into  Assyria  (flen.  x.  11). 
Elara  was  settled  in  Susiana.  The  deacend* 
anta  of  Arphiixad  lived  in  **  Ur  of  the  ChaU 
decs”  fib.  xi.  28). 

• 5^i»cre  the  roi'k-inscriptions  arc  .Semitk?, 
and  seem  to  have  a connexion  with  the  lao> 
gpiage  of  the  northern  or  Joktanian  Arabs. 
(See  Bunsen’s  Philoeqihy  of  Universal  His* 
tory,  vol.  i.  pp.  231-233.) 
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diversity  of  opinion  araonp;  ethnolopers.  They  are  for  the  most 
j)art  inclined  to  extend  somewhat  further  the  limits  of  the  ethnic 
branch  in  question,  but  they  are  tolerably  well  agreed  eoneeming 
the  Semitic  character  of  the  peoples  enumerated.  Gesenins  indeed 
affects  to  doubt  the  Semitisra  of  the  Cilicians  ; ' but  his  negative 
arguments  are  of  little  weight  against  the  jx)sitive  testimony  of 
historians  supported  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  Herodotus’  and 
Apollotlorus  * witness  to  the  traditional  connexion  of  Cilicia  with 
I’hcenicia,  and  Ilochart  * proves  a community  of  names  and  customs 
which  even  alone  would  be  decisive  of  the  point.  Besides,  if  the 
Solymi  of  Herodotus  and  the  Pisidians  of  later  writers,  are  granted 
to  be  of  Phuenician,  i.  t.  of  Semitic  origin,  the  intermediate  country 
of  Cilicia  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  a different  race.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  the  first  occupants  of  Cilicia  were  Turanian  ; * b>it  when 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Phoenicians  grew  up  on  the  adjoining 
coast,  Cilicia  naturally  fell  under  their  infl\icnce,  and  the  Turanians 
were  absorbed  or  driven  to  the  mountains.  It  is  gianted  that  at 
least  the  later  coins  of  Cilicia  have  all  Phoenician  legends,’  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  unless  the  population  had  been  a 
kindred  people.  Cilicia  during  Persian  times  always  maintained  a 
position  of  i/ua.si-independence,  and  was  quite  separate  from  Phoe- 
nicia, which  even  belonged  to  a different  satrapy.* 

(ii.)  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Stdymi  depends  mainly  upon  the 
assertion  of  Chajrilus’  that  they  spoke  a Phcenician  dialect.  It  is 
confirmed  by  their  name,  which  connects  them  very  remarkably  with 
the  Hebrew  and  (istikm  and  Jerusakm),  by  their  habit 

of  shaving  the  head  with  the  exception  of  a tuft,’  by  their  special 
worship  of  .Saturn,'  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a number  of  Phoenician 
words  in  their  country.’  If  wo  regard  the  Stdymi  as  Semitic  on 
this  evidence,  we  must  suppose  an  early  Semitic  occupation  of  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  followed  by  an  Indo-European 
invasion,  before  which  the  primitive  inhabitants  yielded,  losing 
the  more  desirable  territory  and  only  maintaining  themselves  in 


' Sw  hi*  Scriptur®  Lingua-que  Pbojiici® 
MonumeDtji,  p.  11. 

" Herod,  rii.  91.  Ohoi  (KCXims)  M 
KiXtKor  rov  *A*)^ropor  Ar9p6s  ♦of- 
rtKot,  ftrxoy  Compare 

Arrian.  Fr.  69. 

* bibliothec.  in,  i.  § 1,  ApoUodorus 
makes  Ageoor  the  brother  of  Belus,  and 
gives  him  three  sons,  Cadmus,  Ph<enii,  and 

Anotlter  account  made  Ciliz  the  son 
ol  PhiEuix.  (Schol.  ad  AtwUon.  Khod.  U. 
17»). 

* Phaleg.  part  ii.  book  i.  ch.  5. 

* See  the  last  page,  note  and  compare 
note  * DO  Hook  i.  ch.  74.  Were  the  Cili- 
cinns  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
(Horn.  11.  Yi.  397  j Slrab.  ziii.  pp.  976-880) 
a remnant  of  the  ^ime  mce  ? 

* (Jescuius,  1.  8.  c. 


^ Herod,  iii.  90,  91. 

* Ap.  Kuseb.  Pr»p.  Ev.  ix.  9,  and  Joseph, 
c.  Ap.  i. 

* Txetzes  vii.  Hist,  149)  says  that 
they  were  rpoxoaovpdSex,  shorn  all  round 
their  htfods,"  a ciwt4*m  ascribetl  by  Herodottis 
to  the  Arabs  (iii.  8),  and  mentioned  in  S.rip- 
ture  ns  practi>ed  by  the  h/lomites,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites  (Jer.  ix.  20),  wiio  were  all 
S;mitk  tribes. 

? Plut  de  Def.  Orac.  ii.  p.  421,  D. 

^ As  tlie  mountains  8olyma,  Phenix,  and 
Maffiicytus  (comp.  Heb.  p^VO.  “ steep  ”) ; 

the  district  Calolia  (Heb.  as  in  Psalm 

Izxxiii.  7 ; Arabic,  as  in  QtXfl  nl 

Tariff  **  Gibraltar  ”),  icc.  And  see  Hochart, 
|iart  ii.  book  i.  ch.  6. 
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the  mountains.  The  Milyans,  according  to  Herodotus*  and  Strabo,' 
and  the  Cabalians,  according  to  the  latter,’  wore  tribes  of  tho 
Solymi,  to  whom  the  I’isidians  also  belonged,  according  to  Pliny  * 
and  Stephen.*  Tho  war  between  the  old  inhabitants  and  tho  new- 
comers is  represented  in  the  myth  of  Bellerophon,  and  the  fabled 
Chimaera  denotes  the  valour  and  agility  of  the  mountaineers.** 

(iii.)  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in  thus  bringing  a Semitic 
people  as  far  into  Asia  Minor  as  the  confines  of  Caria,  the  way  is 
prepared  for  extending  them  still  further,  and  an  increased  pro- 
bability imparted  to  the  theory  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  tho  Lydians. 
TTiis  theory,  however,  notwitlistanding  that  it  has  tho  support  of 
the  most  eminent  of  modem  ethnologists,*  has  been  already  opposed 
in  the.se  pages,  and  seenui  to  be  based  on  no  sufficient  evidence. 
The  argument  from  tho  etymology  of  the  names  Sadyattes  and 
Alyattes,  which  has  been  lately  paraded,*  is  in  the  highest  degree 
nneortain,  resting  as  it  does  entirely  upon  conjecture.  Wo  have  far 
more  satisfactory,  becau.se  historic,  evidence  of  the  Indo-European 
character  of  several  Lydian  words,  than  has  as  yet  been  adduced 
for  the  Semitic  derivation  of  any.'  Again,  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus. on  which  the  advocates  of  the  theory  are  wont  to  insist,*  is 
invalidated  by  his  inconsistency  ; for  while  on  the  one  hand  ho 
seems  to  favour  tho  Semitic  character  of  the  people  by  making 
Agnm,  the  son  of  Ninus  and  grandson  of  Brim,  founder  of  a Lydian 
dynasty,  on  the  other  he  may  bo  quoted  as  distinctly  opposed  to 
tho  view,  since  ho  derives  Agron  and  his  dynasty  from  the  Grecian 


* Herod,  i.  173. 

* Strab.  xiv.  p.  952. 

* Ibid.  xiii.  p.  904. 

* H.  X.  r.  27. 

* Ad  voc.  nitrtSla. 

**  The  term  Shainmu  was  by  the 

A»yrian!(  for  the  West,  in  alluMon  to  the 
Sun's  retiring  to  rest— nnd  this  mny  be  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  Solymi.  It  is 
at  any  rate  from  thU  word  Shahm^  “ the 
West,”  th.it  the  name  of  Seim  w derived, 
wlio  ruled  over  the  tcestern  division  of  the 
dominions  of  Feridun.— {H.  C.  R.] 

* See  Bunsen's  Philo’ophy  of  rni\‘ersal 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  10 ; Movers,  Phonixier, 
i.  475;  O.  Muller,  Snndon  and  ^ordimapnl. 
p.  38;  Prirhard,  Phys.  HL«t.  of  Mankind, 
vol.  iv.  p.  562 ; I.as8en,  Uel>er  die  Sprachen 
Kldna*iiens.  pp.  382,  '^3. 

* See  Bunfico,  1.  s,c.,  who  refers  to  an 

eRany  by  P.  Boettirher,  entitle)!  * Kudimenta 
Mythologi®  Semitica?,*  published  at  Berlin 
in  the  year  1848,  where  Sody.ittea  U ei» 
plained  by  '©n  I’otens  per  Atti- 

dem,”  and  Alyattes  by  ” elevatus 

per  Attidem  ’*  (p.  15) ; on  whirh  it  U enough 
to  observe  that  the  Lydian  form  of  the  god's 
name  was  not  Att«  or  Attis,  like  the  Phry- 
gian (Dem.  de  Cor.  324 ; Pausau.  vii.  zviL 


§ 5,  and  zx.  § 2 ; Polyhiat.  Fr.  47  ; Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  57),  but  Atys  (Herod,  i.  7,  34,  94; 
vil.  27,  74;  Xanth.  Fr.  1;  I>ionj'».  Hal. 
A.  it  i.  28). 

^ The  .\riHn  derivation  of  Oandaules  (from 
Sansci'.  T{^  — Or.  I.at.  canu,  Germ. 

X 

hundj  and  d/4,  **  to  tear  ")  is  witoeased 

by  Hipputmx  (Fr.  1),  a poet  of  the  time  of 
Creesus,  in  the  famous  line,  Kwdyxoi 

Mporurrl  KovSavAa,  whence  T;eUe*v  ^Chil. 
vi.  482)  Ivu  his  explanation:  r6  Ko**- 
Au8iic»y  r6y  cttv\owrlKrriv  Xtytt 
(Chil.  vi.  Hi.st.  54  ).  TTiat  Sardis  in  Lydian 
meant  **  tlie  year”  wjw  decUrol  hy  Lydus 
(de  Mensihus,  iii.  14);  and  a similar  word 
with  that  meaning  U found  in  Sanscrit, 
Zend,  Armenian,  and  Achiimcoian  Pennan 
(see  note  ^ on  Book  i.  ch.  7).  3fa  was  the 
Lydian  term  for  lUien.  **  the  great  Mother  '* 
(Steph.  Byr.  ad  voc.  Mdirravpa) ; .and 
ntinij>h(T  < yvfi^at)  wa.n  the  Lydian  name  foig 
the  Muse>  ! UiOTVs.  Rhod.  Fr.  11  j.  Perbnps 
the  supposed  connexion  of  Atys  with  &ttj 
(Etym.  .Mflgn.  ad  voc. 'ATn*  ; cf.  Clem.  Al. 
Cohort,  ad  Gentat,  p.  16)  was  not  purely 
imaginary. 

^ I'richard,  1.  s.  c. 
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Hercules,  and  connects  the  Lydian  race  with  the  Mysians  and 
(,'arians,’  the  latter  of  whom  he  considers  actual  Loleges.'  TTie 
Lydians  therefore  must  he  regarded,  unless  additional  evidence 
can  be  produced,  as  an  Indo-European  people,  and  the  Semites  of 
the  continent  must  be  considered  to  have  reached  at  furthest  to  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  kingilom  of  (’aria. 

(iv.)  The  other  races,  usually  reckoned  among  the  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic  group,  which  are  here  exclude 
from  it,  are  the  ('apfiadocians  and  the  Ekkhili  or  Ilimyarite  Arabs. 
The  grounds  for  regarding  the  Cappadocians  as  a mixed  race,  half 
Scythic  half  Arian,  have  been  already  stated,*  and  need  not  be  re- 
nted here.  The  Himyaritic  Arabs  are  excluded  because  it  is 
lieved  that  their  language,  admitted  to  bo  closely  akin  to  the 
Ethiopian,  is  Cushite;  and  so,  though  intermediate  between  the 
Turanian  and  the  Semitic,  really  more  akin  to  the  former. 

(v.)  The  Semitic  character  of  the  Assyrians,  the  later  Babylonians, 
the  SvTians  or  Aramaans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Jews,  the  later 
Canaanites,  and  the  Northern  or  Joktanian  Arabs,  rests  ujxin  abun- 
dant evidence,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  The  primeval 
Canaanites  indeed  were  of  the  race  of  Ham,*  and  no  doubt  originally 
spoke  a dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Egyptian  ; but  it  would  seem  as  if 
before  the  coming  of  Abraham  into  their  country  they  had  by  some 
means  been  Semitised,  since  all  the  Canaanitish  names  of  the  time 
are  palpably  Semitic.*  Probably  the  movements  from  the  country 
about  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  which  the  history  of  Abraham  furnishes 
an  instance,  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time  before  he  quitted 
I'r ; and  an  influx  of  emigrants  from  that  quarter  had  made  Semitism 
already  predominant  in  Sj’ria  and  Palestine  at  the  date  of  his  arrival. 
Of  the  other  nations  the  language  is  well  known  through  inscrip- 
tions,* and  in  some  instances  through  its  continuance  to  modem 
times  ;•  and  this  language  presents  in  every  case  the  character  and 
features  which  are  familiar  to  the  modem  student  through  the 
Hebrew. 

7.  It  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  languages  of  this  class  into 
four  groups,'  which  might  be  called  respectively  the  eastern,  the 
western,  the  central,  and  the  southern  group ; but  the  arrange- 
ment here  made  requires  the  reduction  of  the  number  to  three,  the 
southern  or  Ekkhili  Arabic  being  assigned  to  the  Turanian  division. 


I^bylouinn  langtiitgc,  w*e  Sir  H.  fbiwlintion'fl 
Memoir  (/Vs.  Soc.  JoiirnAl,  vol.  xiv.  p;irt  i.); 
un  tiuit  nf  iiie  AKsyinan,  see  his  *0>mmen' 
tary*  fpp.  lO-lU);  on  Uk*  .Semitic  i-iuirju:<cr 
erf  tile  Phfpnician  mnaiiis,  nee  Gc»enitig(ScrifH 
turw  IJoguseque  Piurnicni*  Mooumeuta);  on 
the  Sinaitic  rock-inscriptions  comjiare  Bun- 
sea  (J*hiloeopiiv  of  Uuiv.  HisU  vol.  ii.  pp. 
2H 1-239). 

* As  in  the  case  of  the  Arabic  and  the 
Syriac,  which  is  cvtatinuetl  in  the  Chaldee. 

^ Prw'hard,  Phys.  Hht.  of  Mankind,  >-oI. 
iv.  p.  556  ; Bunsen,  Philos,  of  Univ.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  pp.  193-245. 


* By  making  Car  and  My.sus  brothers  of 
I.ydiw  (i.  171). 

* Ibid.  Kapff  . . iroXai^v  iStrrts 
Mivw  r«  KariiKooi  irol 

A « A « 7 c t. 

* Supra,  pp.  536,  537. 

* (Jen.  I.  6 and  15-20. 

* As  Meltdiixedek  (PnipsSo  “ ting  of 

nghteoQSDCsa  ”),  Abimelcth  n^O-*3K  “ a 
king  is  my  father  Salem  (D^“  peace"), 

&C'. 

^ On  the  Semitic  character  of  the  later 
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(a.)  The  eastern  group  conaigta  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
Alesopotaniian  Valley,  extending  northward  to  Armenia,  and  west- 
ward to  the  mountain-chain  of  Lebanon.  It  comprises  the  Assyrians, 
the  later  Babylonians,  and  the  Aramteans  or  Syrians,  whose  language 
seems  to  be  continued  in  the  modem  Chaldee. 

(b.)  The  western  gronp  is  formed  of  the  nations  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  borders  of  Egj’pt  to  Pamphylia,  and 
thence  inland  to  Caria.  It  includes  also  the  colonies  sent  out  from 
places  within  this  district,  which  were  numerous  and  of  great  im- 
portance. The  nations  of  this  group  are  the  Canaanites,  the  .lews 
and  Israelites,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cilicians  (with  whom  may  be 
classed  the  Pisidians  and  the  Solymi),  the  Cj^prlots,  and  the  Pieni 
of  Africa.  Remnants  of  this  race  remain  in  the  modem  Hebrews, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  Maltese’  and  the  Berbers  of 
northern  Africa.’ 

(c.)  The  central  gronp  occupies  the  desert  between  the  Valley  of 
the  Euphrates  and  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  likewise  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  the  great  peninsula.  It  consists  of  the 
Joktanian  and  Ishmaelite  Arabs,  to  the  latter  of  whom  may  be 
assigned  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 

8.  What  is  especially  remarkable  of  the  Semitic  family  is  its  con- 
centration, and  the  small  size  of  the  district  which  it  covers,  com- 
pared with  the  space  occupied  by  the  other  two.  Deducting  the 
scattered  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians,  mere  points  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  thin  strip  of  territory  running  into  Asia  Minor  from 
Upper  Syria,  the  Semitic  races  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  are  con- 
tained within  a parallelogram  1000  miles  long  from  the  parallel  of 
Aleppo  to  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  on  an  average  about  800  miles 
broad.  Within  this  tract,  less  than  a thirteenth  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  the  entire  Semitic  family  was  then,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  ever  since  been  comprised.  Once  in  the  world’s  history, 
and  once  only,  did  a great  ethnic  movement  proceed  from  this  race 
and  country.  Under  the  stimulus  of  religious  fanaticism,  the  Arabs 
in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  burst  from  the  retirement  of  the 
desert,  and  within  a hundred  years  extended  themselves  as  the 
ruling  nation  from  the  confines  of  India  to  Spain.  But  this  effort 
was  the  fruit  of  a violent  excitement  which  could  not  but  be  tem- 
porary, and  the  development  was  one  beyond  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  sustain.  Arabian  influence  sank  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen,  yielding  on  the  one  side  before  European,  on  the  other  before 
Tatar  attacks,  and,  except  in  Egypt  and  northern  Africa,  main- 
taining no  permanent  footing  in  the  countries  so  rapidly  overrun. 
Apart  from  this  single  occasion,  the  Semitic  race  has  given  no  evi 
dence  of  ability  to  spread  itself  either  by  migration  or  by  conquest. 
In  the  Old  World  indeed  commercial  enterprise  led  one  Semitic 


* See  the  Essr^  of  GeeeiUHft,  eo titled 
* Ver&uch  iiber  die  Maltuicbe  ^prache/  pub* 
Ushed  at  Leipak  in  1810.  Other  writer* 
call  the  Malt^  corrupt  Arabic’*  (Mill* 
ler's  [..anguage*  of  the  Smt  of  War,  p.  26). 

* The  Berber  language  is  far  more  deci> 


dedly  Semitic  than  the  Egyptian  (Muller, 
p.  24),  which  is  probably  the  result  of 
Carthaginian  influetioe,  or  even  admixture. 
Phccnicinn  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  heart 
of  Numidia,  and  the  coins  of  Juba  hare  Pbce- 
nidan  legends. 
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people  to  aim  at  a wide  extension  of  its  influence  over  the  shores 
of  tho  known  seas ; but  the  colonies  sent  out  by  this  people  ob- 
tained no  lasting  hold  upon  the  countries  where  they  were  settled, 
and  after  a longer  or  shorter  existence  they  died  away  almost 
without  leaving  a trace.'  Semitism  has  a certain  kind  of  vitality — 
a tenacity  of  life — exhibited  most  remarkably  in  the  case  of  tho 
.lews,  yet  not  confined  to  them,  but  seen  also  in  other  instances,  as 
in  tho  continued  existence  of  the  Chalda>ans  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
of  the  Berbers  on  tho  north  African  coast.  It  has  not,  however,  any 
power  of  vigorous  growth  and  enltlrgement,  such  as  that  promised 
to  Japhet.*  and  possessed  to  a considerable  extent  even  by  tho 
Turanitm  family.  It  is  strong  to  resist,  weak  to  attack,  powerful  to 
maintain  itself  in  being  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  its  numbers, 
hut  rarely  exhibiting,  and  never  for  any  length  of  time  capable 
of  sustaining,  an  aggressive  Eiction  upon  other  races.  \Vilh  this 
physical  and  material  weakness  is  combined  a wonderful  capacity 
for  affecting  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  species,  by  the  projection 
into  the  fermenting  mass  of  human  thought,  of  new  and  strange 
ideas,  especially  those  of  the  most  abstract  kind.  Semitic  races 
have  influenced,  far  more  than  any  others,  the  history  of  the  world's 
mental  progress,  and  the  princi])al  intellectual  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  are  traceable  in  the  main  to  them.* 

9.  Tlie  first  distinct  ap|>oaranco  of  the  Indo-European  race  in 
Western  Asia,  as  an  important  element  in  the  population,  is  con- 
siderably Bub.scquent  to  the  rise  of  the  Semites.  At  what  exact 
time  the  Indo-European  typo  of  speech  was  originally  develojred,  it 
is  indeed  impossible  to  determine ; and  no  doubt  wo  must  assign  a 
very  early  date  to  that  primitive  dispersion  of  the  various  sections 
of  this  family,  of  which  a slight  sketch  has  been  already  given,* 
and  which  may  possibly  have  been  anterior  to  the  movemeirts 
whereby  the  Semitic  race  was  first  brought  into  notice.  But  no 
important  part  is  jrlayed  by  Indo-European  nations  in  tho  history 
of  Western  Asia  till  tho  eighth  or  seventh  centuries  before  our  era,’ 


* The  exceptions  are  ttw  somewhat  doubt- 
ful cAres  above  mentioned  of  the  Bei  ben  and 
the  Malted*. 

* (Jen.  ix.  27. 

* The  West  Iww  known  two  rero- 

lutionSf  conversion  to  (.^hstiaiiitj  and  the 
KefomatkiQ.  The  lbai»t  has  only  exjie- 
rienre'l  one.  conversion  to  MiihometAnUm. 
Of  these  three  changes,  two  proivedwl,  be- 
yond nil  qwstion,  from  the  Semitic  nu'e. 
Kren  the  Hdunnation,  which  we  nre  npt  to 
consider  the  mere  fruit  of  Teutonic  Hetuon. 
may  be  traced  buck  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
aroused  by  the  Arabians  in  S{tain,  who 
invented  algebra,  tumeti  the  attention  of 
studious  persons  to  physi<ai  science,  and 
ma>)e  Arist4>Ue  intelligible  by  means  of  trans- 
Utions  and  commentaries. 

* Suprh,  page  532. 

* The  Me*ies,  who  (acconling  to  Beroans) 
reigned  in  Babylon  before  the  tirst  (histin 


rifwl)  Chaldo^an  dynasty  ffrom  about  n.c. 
24.')H  to  B.o.  2234 1,  aiv  not  to  be  regarded 
at  Indo-Kun.ipe.'ui.s.  but  ns  Turanians  of  the 
primitive  type.  fSee  above,  K.s«iy  iii.  p.  327, 
and  vi.  p.  353.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
name  Mede  is  originally  Arian,  or  whether 
it  was  not  S'iopte'l  from  the  previoits  Srythic 
inhabitants  by  the  first  Arino  oiviqainis  of 
the  country  known  in  history  a*  Media.  If, 
however,  it  be  considered  strictly  Arian,  we 
mny  suppose  Berusus  to  have  mmnt  that 
Babylon  was  in  these  early  held  in 

subjection  by  a ra<«  which  issued  from  the 
country  calleiJ  Media  in  his  day.  The  latter 
seems  to  me  the  more  probable  supjtosition  ; 
for  I cannot  imagine  that,  if  there  had  been 
really  a powerful  race  of  Med«  in  these 
pnrts,  they  would  have  dlvippeared  altogether 
from  history  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and 
titen  reappeared  stronger  than  ever. 
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the  preceding  period  being  occupied  by  a long  course  of  struggles 
between  the  Semites  and  the  Turanians.  The  Indo-Europeans  tlius 
occupy,  chronologically,  the  third  place  in  the  ethnic  historj'  of 
this  p^  of  Asia,  and  consequently  the  consideration  of  their  various 
tribes  and  divisions  has  been  reserved  to  form  the  closing  portion 
of  this  discussion. 

10.  It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, that  the  scene  of  the  original  development  of  the  Indo- 
European  dialect,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  first  large  increase  of  the 
races  speaking  this  language,  was  the  mountain  district  of  Armenia. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  various  tribes  constituting  the  Indo- 
European  family  may  with  most  probability  be  regarded  as  di- 
verging, when  the  straitness  of  their  territory  compelled  them  to 
seek  new  abodes.  As  Cymry,  Gaels,  Pelasgi,  Lithuanians,  Teutons, 
Arians,  Slaves,  &c.,  they  poured  forth  from  their  original  countiy, 
spreading  (as  we  have  said)  in  three  directions — northward,  east- 
ward, and  westward.  Northward  across  the  Caucasus  went  forth  a 
flood  of  emigrants,  which  settled  partly  in  the  steppes  of  Upper 
Asia,  but  principally  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  consisting  of 
the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  Thracian,  Slavonic,  and  other  less 
well-known  tribes.  Westward  into  the  high  plateau  of  Asia  Minor 
descended  another  body,  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Lycians,  Pelasgi,  &c., 
■who  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  country  al>ove  Taurus,  and 
in  some  instances  penetrated  to  the  south  of  it,  thence  proceeding  * 
onwards  across  the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  whore  they  became,  perhaps,  the  primitive  colonists  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  Eastward  wandered  the  Arian  tribes  in  search 
of  a new  country,  and  fixed  their  home  in  the  mountains  of  Aff- 
ghanistan,  and  upon  the  course  of  the  Copper  Indus. 

11.  With  the  first-mentioned  of  these  three  migrations  we  are  in 
the  present  discussion  but  slightly  concerned.  Its  main  course  was 
from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  the  Asiatic  continent  presents  but  few 
traces  of  its  progress.  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  conjecture  that 
the  Massa-get®  and  Thyssa-getw  (Greater  Goths  and  Lesser  Goths) 
of  the  steppe  countiy  near  the  Caspian,*  were  Teutons  of  this  migra- 
tion, and  the  Thracians  of  Asia  Minor  appear  to  have  been  an  eddy 
from  the  same  stream  / but  otherwise  Asia  was  merely  the  region 
whence  these  Indo-European  races  issued,  and  their  various  move- 
ments and  ultimate  destinies  belong  to  the  ethnic  history  of  Europe. 

12.  The  western  and  eastern  migrations  come  properly  within 
our  present  subject.  Ihe  former  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
about  contemporaneous  with  an  occupation  of  the  southern  cortst 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Semites,  the  two  races  being  for  some  time 
kept  apart  by  the  mountain  barrier  of  Taurus,  and  extending  them- 


* Herod,  i.  201;  iv.  11.  22. 

7 Among  the  Asiatic  Thm'ians  are  to  be 
reckoned,  besideei  the  Thnii  and  Bithyni,  to 
whom  the  name  e^peeiallT'attArhea  (Herod. 

i.  ^8  ; vii.  75),  the  Mariandyni,  and  the 
l'a|»hIagonea  (sec  Schol.  ad  A}io)1od.  Khod. 

ii.  181;  Stmb.  Tiii.  p.  501 ; and  xii.  785; 
VOL.  I. 


Theojjomp.  Fr.  201).  Perhaps  we  should 
Juki  to  the«  the  Chalybes,  unless  they 
are  a remnant  of  the  ancient  Tumniau 
population.  (Oimpare  the  Xd\v$or 

diroiicor  of  sEschylus,  8ept.  c.  Th. 

725). 
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selves  at  the  expense  of  the  Turanians,  who  were  thinly  spread  over 
the  peninsula.  After  a while  the  barrier  was  surmounted  by  the 
more  enterprising  people,  and  the  Indo-Europeans  established  them- 
selves on  the  south-co^  also,  driving  the  Semites  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  where  we  have  already  found  them  under  the  names  of 
Solymi  and  Pisidie.  The  nations  of  this  migration  are  the  I’olasgi, 
the  I’hrj-gians,  the  Lydians,  the  Carians,  the  Mysians,  the  Lycians, 
and  Caunians,  and  perhaps  the  Matieni.*  'Ihese  last  form  a con- 
necting link  between  Armenia,  the  country  whence  the  migration 
issued,  and  Phrygia,  that  into  which  it  was  direcU-d  and  whence  it 
proceeded  onward  to  fresh  conquests. 

(i.)  ITie  Indo-European  origin  of  tlie  Pelasgi  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently establLshed  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek  or  Hellenic  race,  and 
the  Latin  probably  to  some  extent,  sprang  from  them.*  It  is  impos- 
sible to  supp<38e  that  Hellenism  would  have  gradually  spread  itself, 
as  it  did,  from  a small  beginning  over  so  many  Pelasgio  tribes  icith- 
oid  cotiqtunt'  unless  there  had  l)een  a close  affinity  between  the 
Hellenic  tongue  and  that  previously  spoken  by  the  Pelasgic  races. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Grote*  tliat  we  “ have  no  means  of  deciding 
whether  the  language  of  the  Pelasj^ns  differed  from  Greek  as  Latin 
or  as  Pheenk-ian  ” is  one  of  undue  and  needless  scepticism.  These 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  two  languages  differed 
oven  less  than  Greek  and  Latin,*  the  Pelasgic  being  an  early  stage 
of  the  vorj’  tongue  which  ripened  ultimately  into  the  Hellenic. 
This  view  is  quite  comj>atible  with  the  declaration  of  Herodotus,* 
that  certain  Pelasgic  tribes  in  his  day  “ spoke  a barbarous  language,” 
since  the  earlier  stages  of  a language  become  in  course  of  time 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  nation  which  once  spoke  them,  and 
would  not  be  recognised  by  the  ordinary  observer  as  in  any  way 
allied  to  the  tongue  in  its  later  form.  Anglo-Saxon  is  a barbarian 
or  foreign  tongue  to  a modem  Englishman ; and  so  is  Gothic  to  a 
modem  German,  Provom^l  to  a Frenchman,  Syriac  to  a Chaldee  of 
Mosul.  The  diversity  between  the  Hellenic  and  the  Pelasgic  was 
probably  of  this  nature,  as  Niebuhr,*  Thirl  wall.*  and  C.  0.  iMuller 
suppose.'  The  nations  were  essentially  of  the  same  stock,  the 
Hellenes  having  omeigod  from  among  the  Pelasgi  j and  wo  may 
confidently  pronounce  on  the  Indo-Eurojxian  character  of  the  latter 
from  the  ihet  that  the  language  of  the  former  belongs  to  this  family. 


* The  MatiAni  inteodeil  nre  thoHf*  on  the 

HhIvs,  for  whose  exi.stL*Qc«  Hercmlotiu  is  our 
chief  a’lUjoritjr  (siee  i.  7‘i,  and  vil.  72). 
They  are  unnutic'cd  by  the  liter  gieograpliers, 
but  seem  to  )te  tlie  Matit*al  spoken  of  by 
Xanthus  (Fr.  3)  anti  (Fr.  l$D  . 

* Evftn  if  the  ftmis  of  the 

Latin  language  are  traceable  ratlwr  to  the 
Oacan  than  to  the  Greek,  as  La.'««u  thinks 
{Ilhcitiiiche  slfiLicum,  1833-4),  yet  the  lai^ 
number  of  roots  common  to  the  I.atin  and 
Greek  would  to  be  Uist  eipbunel  by  a 
Pelasgic  admixture  in  tbe  foitner  |)eople. 

* bee  Herod,  i.  u8,  and  ThucyX  i.  3.  It 


must  be  remembered  that  the  loniaas  (in* 
eluding  in  them  the  Athenians  , the  .F^liaii.s, 
and  the  Adneans  were  all  originally  PeU.*^ic 
tribes  (Herod,  i.  58 ; rii.  95 } Strab.  riii. 
p.  485,. 

* History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  356,  nob*. 

^ The  IMiftgic,  a<vonling  to  the  view 

tiken  in  the  t*ixt,  ditfered  from  the  Greek, 
as  (^tbie  from  Gennan ; the  Latin  stooj  to 
the  (*r«ck  more  as  English  to  German. 

* Heroii.  i.  57.*  ^ 

* History  of  lioroe,  vol.  i.  p.  27.  E.  T. 

* History  of  Greis.«,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

< l\>riuns,  voL  i«  p.  6.  E.  T. 
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The  Polosgi  scarcely,  appear  as  a distinct  people  in  Asia  at  the 
period  when  Herodotus  writes.  They  formed  apparently  the  first 
wave  in  the  flood  of  Indo-European  emigration,  which  passing  from 
the  Asiatic  continent  broke  upon  the  islands  and  the  coasts  of 
Greece.  Abundant  traces  of  them  are  found  in  early  times  along 
the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor  ;•  but  except  in  a few  towns,  as 
riacia  and  Scylac^  on  the  Projwntis,’  they  had  ceased  to  exist  sepa- 
rately in  that  region,  having  l^en  absorbed  in  other  nations,  or  else 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs.' 

(ii.)  The  Indo-Euroj)ean  character  of  the  Phrygians  is  apparent 
from  the  remnants  of  their  language,  whether  as  existing  in  inscrip- 
tions, or  as  reported  by  the  Greeks.* 


* Horn.  11.  ii.  840 ; Herod,  i.  57 ; Stmb.  ’ The  inacriptbn  on  the  tomb  of  Midai 

V.  p.  221 ; ziii.  p.  621.  Compare  what  (vide  suprA,  i.  14)  has  long  been  known, 
has  been  (i.  171,  note  ^ ) of  the  and  its  (i reek  character  notic^.  (See  Mill- 

Leleges,  a kindred  race.  ler’s  Dorians,  vcl.  i.  p.  9,  note  ^ £.  T.)  It 

• Heroil.  i.  57.  has  been  copie«!  by  Bcveml  travellers,  among 

^ As  in  Cario.  See  Philipp.  Thoang.  others  recently  by  31.  Texier,  and  is  Ibimd 

Fr.  1.  (according  to  him)  to  run  as  follows: — 


Here  the  chaiacters,  the  cose  endings,  and 
several  of  tlie  words  are  completely  Greek. 
Line  1 nmy  understood  thus: — **  Ate.<«- 
Arciaefiis,  tht*  Aceoanogafus,  built  (this)  to 
Blidas  Uie  warrior-king.*’  Line  2 thus:>~ 
“ Lord  ^lit.  Cither;  hlemefuls,  M>n  of  Pnetas, 
. . . a native  of  Sica,  built  (this).”  It  will 
be  seen  tliat  the  nominative,  genitive  (?),  and 
dative  ca.<e>  exiictly  resemble  common  Greek 
forms.  The  nom.  is  marked  by  -ar,  <-«r, 
s7}r),  tSf  and  os — in  one  instance  by  a. 
Compare  ¥i^€\rfytp4ra,  iwirt^ro, 

K.  r.  A.)  the  gen.  by  -afbs  (com]xirc  >'04^^, 
ypaUf  y^paost  it.  t.  A.),  the  dative  by 
and  -et.  The  verb,  which  is  proUibly  in  post 
Gme,  seems  to  have  the  augment  (l-8afs) ; 
while  the  third  pers.  sing,  is  marked  by  the 
ancient  suihx  s (retained  in  SfSwtri, 

K.  T.  A.)  The  word  Ba/3a  connects  with 
the  Gretk  xinas,  Zsvs  narfar,  and  the 


like ; while  faviucru  is  writhin  a letter  of 
UpoKTi,  and  ^8a«f  suggests  a variant  of 
8^^,  indiiatcd  likewise  by  the  Latin  word 
ades.  The  loottive  terminati<m  ‘fiay  (if  the 
word  U*  rightly  rendered;,  although 

unknown  in  Greek,  reappears  in  CAann,  and 
may  be  traceil  even  in  the  I.atin  tamen 
( = ta-men,  **  these  things  being  so  sUu^ 
ated'*) 

Another  inscription,  of  greater  lengtli  and 
of  a more  ancient  character,  recently  given 
to  the  world  for  the  6rst  time  by  Texier 
(Asie  Minourc,  vol.  ii.  p.  157),  confirms  the 
impression  which  the  writing  on  the  tomb 
of  Misliis  has  creitted  among  comparatiii'e 
|)lii]olugii»ts.  It  is  written  in  the  manner 
calletl  fiou<rrpo^b6y,  and  is  unfortunately 
somcw'hat  illegible  in  the  latter  portion. 
Texier  gives  it  thus:—' 


Sry^SAir:f^AT£PE3bfEF£T£K$£T/i;afi$y/^^^ 

1'7‘1IX}AT:^cZH'1/\Z9YM  i'l^ZlIATA 

This 
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(Hi.)  That  the  Lydians  belonged  to  this*  Indo-European  family 
is  probable  from  what  wo  know  of  their  language,’  as  well  as  from 
their  geographical  position,  and  connexion  with  other  Indo-Ger- 
manic  races.  They  had  common  temples  with  the  Carians  and 
Mysians,*  and  in  mythical  tradition  the  three  nations  were  said  to 
have  had  a common  ancestor.’  In  manners  and  customs  they 
closely  resembled  the  Greeks,’  and  their  habit  of  consulting  the 
Hellenic  oracles’  would  seem  to  show  that  their  religion  could 
not  have  been  very  different.  They  may  therefore  with  much  pro- 
bability bo  assigned  to  this  family,  and  regarded  as  a race  not 
greatly  differing  from  the  Greeks. 

(iv.)  The  Carians,  whose  connexion  with  the  Lydians  was  pecu- 
liarly close,  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  Leleges  * — a state- 


iais  may  be  read  oonjecturally 

Ki7\o«n}T  ftyafrvp  afrat 
**  Cdoces  sepulchrutn  suas  matxis 

ffofftffotr  fiartptt  OFtfiPorofiay  7* 

exstruzit  matris  Kphetexetia  ex  Ofebnone.  Sortita  est  Tc^us 

/MTcpar  ap*<ram¥ ' Bopox,  Atctpapoyafotf 

matron  amatam.  Bonok,  qui  Aocnanogfd'ua  erat, 

tp*HVP  TtKarot  (TCkttvt  * IpatrmPt  AKtpayoytifoti 
hordeum  sacritidi  obtulit.  loaDon,  Accoaoogafua*  a * a • 


Id  thii)  archaic  Phrygian,  while  the  forms 
and  words  in  general  resemble  the  Greek, 
tiiere  are  some  which  diller  from  those  upon 
the  tomb  of  Midas,  and  are  more  akin  to  the 
Latin.  The  third  pen.  sing,  of  the  verb  is 
marked  by  the  termination  •r  instead  of  -s, 
as  in  <r<xrf<rarr,  Aax<T,  and  (probably) 
ffoarvr.  (Compare  the  Greek  passive  ter- 
minations ‘Toi,  -TO,  and  for  the  v in  ffoarvr 
compare  itiKPVfUf  ^tvypvpiy  &c.)  The 
augment  is  wanting,  being  replaced  in  one 
instance  (troffurtur)  by  a retluplicatioD. 
The  accusative  has  the  termination  -ay 
where  the  Latins  have  -cm,  the  (irceks  only 
-a.  Again  the  genitive,  /uartp-ft,  is  more 
like  the  I.*atin  **mAtr-ts"  tlian  the  Greek 
/(i7T«p-or.  Son>e  expressions,  however,  are 
thoroughly  Greek:  afrat  fiartpis  is  almost 
exactly  avr^s  firtrtpos — Aox<t  7a  ^tore- 
pay  aptffeurrip  is  (fjAaxe  purtpa  tpa- 
cr^p  (or  iplimjy).  The  raie  form  of  the 
letter  x deserves  s])ecial  notice.  It  is  written 
almost  like  a capit^  Y,  as  in  the  alphabet  of 
tl>e  ThenL-ans. 

The  probable  connexion  of  the  Phrygian 
“ bread,”  with  the  Germ,  b^ken 
and  our  “ bake,”  is  noticed  in  the  foot-notes 
to  the  second  book.  The  Phrygian  words 
for  “ fire,”  **  water,*'  " lU^,”  and  many 
other  common  terms,  were  so  like  the  Greek 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Greeks 
themselves  (I’lat.  Cratyl.  p.  410  A.).  The 
terms  mentioned  are  most  of  them  widely 
spread  in  the  Indo-Kuropean  family.  Fire 


is  in  Greek  wCp,  in  high  German  n*«ri, 
in  low  German  /itr,  in  Armenian  htr. 
Water  is  Sansc.  udUf  I..at.  tmda,  Greek  tlSwp 
or  rather  Phrygian  ^^3o,Slav.  txxfu, 

Goth,  rafo,  Kngl.  tcafer,  Germ-  vasser, 
Celtic  dottr  or  dwr.  Dog  is  Sansc.  (Tan, 
Greek  iciWr,  Lytiian  iroy,  1-at.  conu,  Armen. 
sAtm,  Germ.  hunJ,  Kngl.  hound.  The  moon 
is  Greek  Phrygian  ^^y,  Germ,  mond: 

compare  Lat.  men-sis  and  our  mmth.  God 
w’as  in  Phrygian  BaToTor  (Hesych.  ad  voc.), 
in  old  Persian  ba*fa,  in  &nd  bagha^  while 
in  Slavonic  it  is  still  bogh.  **  liake  ” is 
Sansc.  paCf  SeiTian  />ec-en,  Anglo-Sax.  6oc- 
en,  Krse  6ac-aiV-im,  as  well  as  Geim.  b>wken, 
Kuglish  bnhe,  and  Phrygian  0*k.  The  few 
words  said  to  be  Phr)’gian,  which  appear 
to  be  Semitic  rather  than  Indo-Furopean 
(BoA^y,  "ASwy,  'ASayoGs),  are  either  late 
im(>ortatioas,  or  asugoed  upon  very  weak 
grounds  to  the  Phrygian  language. 

* See  p.  541,  note  and  compare  Boet- 
ticher's  Kudiment.  Myth.  Semit.  pp.  13, 14. 

* Herod,  i.  171 ; Strab.  xiv.  p,  943, 

* According  to  Herodotus  (1,  s.  c.),  the 
native  Carian  tradition  made  Lydus  and 
Mysus  the  brothel's  of  Car. 

* A080I  . . v6fiourt  fihp  vapaw\r(fflct<ri 
XP^pfprai  aol  *^Ai;ycf  (Herod,  i.  94). 
Compare  vii.  74:  Av8ol  . . iiyxordTM  rap 
'BAAffyiawr  dx^^  8irAa.  And  see  also 
i.  35. 

7 Herod,  i.  14,  19,  46,  55,  &c. 

* Herod.  L 171, 
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ment  which  is  probably  beyond  the  truth/  but  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  made  (having  l>een  boni  and  bred  up  on  the  C’arian 
coast)  unless  the  two  races  had  been  connected  by  a very  near 
affinity.  That  the  Leleges  were  closely  akin  to  tlie  Pelasgi  does 
not  admit  of  a doubt.*  Of  the  Carian  tongue  the  remains  are  too 
scanty  to  furnish  us  with  any  xory  decisive  argument,  but  Philip  of 
Theangela,  the  Carian  historian,  remarked  that  it  was  fuller  than 
any  other  language  of  Greek  words.*  The  Carians  too  seem  to 
have  adopted  Greek  customs  with  particular  facility,*  and  perhaps 
the  very  epithet  of  strangc^peaking,'’  which  they  bear  in  Homer/ 
is  an  indication  of  their  near  ethnic  approximation  to  the  Greek 
t>'i>e, -whereby  they  were  led  to  make  an  attempt  from  which  others 
slirank,  and  to  adopt  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Greek  language.* 

(v.)  The  Mysians,  who,  like  the  Carians,  claimed  kinship  with 
the  Lydian  people,  and  had  access  in  common  with  persons  of 
these  two  nations  to  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  at  I^abranda* — who 
spoke,  moreover,  a language  half  Lydian  and  half  Phrj'gian,*  must 
evidently  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  the  races  with 
which  they  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  connected. 

(vi.)  The  Lycians  and  Caunians  belong  likewise  to  the  Indo- 
European  family,  though  rather  to  the  Iranic  or  Arian,  than  to  the 
Pelasgic  group.  Their  language  is  now  well-knowTi  through  the 
inscriptions  discovered  in  tlieir  country,  and,  though  of  a very 
peculiar  typo,*  presents  on  the  whole  characteristics  decidedly 
Indo-European.  Herodotus  says  that  in  manners  and  customs  the 


* See  the  foot-note  on  the  pa»aee. 

1 See,  for  a summary  of  the  ai^uroenU, 
Thirlwall’s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp. 
4‘2-45,  and  Clint>n's  Fasti  Uelleoid,  vol.  L 
pp.  31-.*U. 

* See  Mullers  Fmgm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv. 
p.  475  (Fr.  2),  yKinra  rAr  KapAr  • • 
vXff7(rra  'EAAiys'txi  6tf6fiara  fx**  xara- 

ptfityfitycu 

* Strab.  liv.  p.  947 ; Herod,  vii.  93. 

* Horn.  II.  ii.  807. 

* This  at  least  is  the  explanation  which 
Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  gives  of  the  Homeric  epithet. 
Lassen  admits  its  truth  (Ueber  die  Spniclien 
Kleinasiens,  p.  381).  while  maintaining  the 
Semitic  character  of  the  Carians. 

® Herofl.  i.  171.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  943. 

^ Xanthi  Fragm.  ap.  Muller  (Fr.  8), 
[rAy  MvffAy"]  SidAcaror  fu^oKi9t6y  west 
<Tkcu  Kol  fii^^p^ioy. 

* Professor  Lassra  of  Bonn  has  recently 
published  an  account  of  these  inscriptions 
(Leber  die  Lykischm  InschriUen,  and  Die 
Alten  Sprachra  Kleinosiens,  von  Professor 
Christian  I.assen,  published  in  the  Zeitschrift 
▼.  Morgenlaod),  in  which  he  has  proved 
more  scientiliadly  than  former  writers  the 
Indo-Ruropeon  (^aiacter  of  the  language. 
This,  however,  had  long  been  suthdently 


apparent  from  the  labours  of  Sir  C.  Fellows 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe.  Bilingxial  inscrip- 
tion-s  in  Greek  and  I.ydan,  upon  tombs 
remlerwl  the  work  of  decipherment  com- 
paratively easy.  The  most  important  speci- 
mens are  given  at  the  end  of  this  Essay. 

These  inscriptions  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  in  syntactical  arrangement  and  inflex- 
ional rules  and  forms  the  Lycian  language 
is  Indo-European,  coinciding,  as  it  often  does, 
almost  word  for  word  with  the  Greek  : e.g., 
Ewiiluu  itatu  m^nft  prinafutu 
toDto  (rb)  iJJ^pa  [8]  ipy^ffomo 
PolAnkln  Mollowes^u  sfi  Lapara 

*AToAAwrffo)r  MoAAfertof  aal  Aavdpar 

Polenidau  PorewemBWa  prinesey6we 

'AvoAAwWSov  Xlvptfiirtos  oU^lot 

urppe  lada  ?ptt6we  sfi 

Vwl  (rcur)  yvyai^ty  (rcut)  koI 

tedSemd. 

(roif)  4yy4yotu 

The  roots,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 
curiously  unlike  those  in  any  other  Indo- 
European  language : the  most  certainly 

known,  iedeeme  (child),  prirutfu  (work), 
ifafu  (memorial),  ai  (end),  vrppe  (for), 
&c.f  have  no  near  correspondents  either  in 
the  .\rian  or  the  European  tongues,  lada 
(wife)  may  perhaps  compare  with  **  lady  ** 
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Lyoians  resembled  the  Carians  and  the  people  of  Crete,  and  their 
art  has  undoubtedly  a Grecian  character ; but  those  are  ]x>ints  tipon 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  any  great  stress,  since  their  ethnic 
affinity  is  sufficiently  decided  by  their  language. 

(vii.)  The  Matieni  are  added  to  this  group  conjocturally,  on 
account  of  their  position  and  name ; ’ but  it  must  bo  admitted  that 
these  are  merely  grounds  all'ording  a very  slight  presumption. 
The  term  itself  may  not  be  a real  ethnic  title  ; it  is  perhaps  only  a 
Semitic  word  signifying  “ mountaineers,”  * and  may  not  have  been 
really  borne  by  the  people.  It  certainly  disappears  altogether 
from  this  locality  sliortly  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  while  even 
in  Mount  Zagros  it  vanishes  after  a while  before  that  of  the  Gor- 
ditei  or  Kurds,’  so  that  its  claim  to  bo  considered  the  real  name  of  a 
race  is  at  least  questionable. 

13.  The  eastern  or  Arian  migration,  whereby  an  Indo-European 
race  became  settled  upon  the  Indtis,  is  involved  in  complete  ob- 
scurity. Wo  have  indeed  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  comjiarativo 
philology  on  which  distinctly  to  ground  the  belief,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  I’elasgian,  Lydo-I’hrygian,  Ijycian, 
Thracian,  Sarmatian,  Teutonic,  and  Arian  races  dwelt  together,  the 
common  possessors  of  a single  language.  The  evidence  thus  fur- 
nished is,  however,  conclusive,  and  compels  us  to  derive  the  various 
and  scattered  nations  above  enumerated  from  a single  ethnic  stock, 
and  to  assign  them  at  some  time  or  other  a single  locality.  In  the 
silence  of  authentic  history,  Armenia  may  bo  regarded  as  the  most 
probable  centre  from  which  they  spread ; and  the  Arian  race  may 
be  supposed  to  have  wandered  eastward  about  the  same  time  that 
the  two  other  kindred  streams  began  to  flow,  the  one  northward 
across  the  Caucasus,  the  other  westward  over  Asia  Minor  and  into 
Europe.  The  early  history  of  the  Arians  is  for  many  ages  an  abso- 
lute blank,  but  at  a period  certainly  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century 
before  our  era  they  were  settled  in  the  tract  watered  by  the  Upper 
Indus,  and  becoming  straitened  for  room  began  to  send  out  colonies 
eastward  and  westward.  On  the  one  side  their  movements  may  be 
traced  in  tlio  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  where  they  are  seen  advancing 
step  by  step  along  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  engaged  in  constant 
wars  with  the  primitive  Turanian  inhabitants,  whom  they  gradually 
drove  before  them  into  the  various  mountain  ranges,  where  their 
descendants  still  exist,  speaking  Turanian  dialects.’  On  the  other, 
their  progress  is  as  distinctly  marked  in  the  most  ancient  portions  of 


(although  Ijumu  queatioiu  thia,  p.  348), 
and  the  pronouiu  have  some  analogy  to  the 
Zend. 

’ Their  poeition  aa  a connecting  link  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Phrygia,  baa  been 
already  noticed  (aupra,  p.  546).  Their 
name  seems  to  connect  them  with  the  hledes 
(J/oc/u).  Comp.  .Sauro-neshr.  . 

' .See  note  ■ on  Book  L ch.  1 89. 

^ htrabo  calls  a certain  part  of  Media  by 
the  name  of  Media  Mattiana  (1.  p.  loH,  li. 
T42),  but  be  baiely  mentiona  the  Mattiani 


(xi.  p.  748):  his  chief  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Zagros  are  the  Gordian  (xi.  p.  769,  773, 
xvi.  p.  1046,  1060,  Ik.).  In  Pliny  the 
Mattiani  are  found  only  east  of  the  Caspian 
(vi.  16).  In  Ptolemy  they  disappear  alto- 
gether. 

* 8eo  Muller's  Essay  on  the  Bengali  Lan- 
guage in  the  Report  of  the  British  Aase- 
ciation  for  1848,  p.  329 ; and  Bunsen's 
Philoeoph.  of  Univ.  Hist.  rol.  i.  pp,  340- 
364. 
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tho  Zoudavesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  western  or  Ifedo-Persic 
Arians.  Leaving  their  Vedio  brethren  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
broad  plains  of  Hindoostan,  and  to  become  the  ancestors  of  tho 
modem  Hindoos,  the  Zendio  or  Medo-Persic  Arians  crossed  tho 
high  chain  of  the  Ilindoo-Koosh,  and  occupied  the  region  watered 
by  tho  upper  streams  of  the  Oxus.*  Here  too  the  Arians  would 
Como  into  contact  with  Scj'thic  or  Turanian  races,  whom  they  either 
dispossessed  or  made  subject.  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Aria  (or  Herat), 
Hyrcania,  Aiachosia,  Bhagiana,  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan),* 
were  successively  occupied  by  them,  and  they  thus  extended  them- 
selves in  a continuous  line  from  Afl'ghanistan  to  beyond  the  Caspian. 
At  this  point  there  was,  perhaps,  a long  pause  in  their  advance, 
after  which  the  emigration  burst  forth  again  with  fresh  strengtli, 
projecting  a strong  Indo-European  element  into  Armenia,  and  at 
the  same  time  turning  southward  along  the  chain  of  Zagros,  occu- 
pying Media  Magna,  and  thence  descending  to  the  shores  of  tho 
Persian  Gulf,  where  Persia  Proper  and  Carmania  formed  perhaps 
tho  limits  of  its  progress.  Everywhere  through  these  countries  the 
Tatar  or  Turanian  races  yielded  readily  to  the  invading  flood,  re- ' 
tiring  into  tho  desert  or  the  mountain-tops,  or  else  submitting  to 
become  the  dependents  of  the  conquerors. 

14.  The  nations  which  may  be  distinctly  referred  to  this  immi- 
gration are  the  following: — lire  Persians,  the  Medes,  tho  Car- 
manians,  the  Bactrians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Arians  of  Herat,  the 
HjTcanians,  the  Sagartians,  the  ('horasmians,  and  the  Sarangians. 
The  similarity  of  tho  language  sjioken  by  the  more  important  of 
these  nations  has  been  noticed  b)'  Strabo,*  who  includes  most  of 
them  within  the  limits  of  his  “ Ariana.”  Modem  research  confirms 
his  statements,  showing  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  question,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  races,  still 
speak  Arian  dialects.'  A few  words  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
special  grounds  upon  which  these  various  tribes  are  severally 
assigned  to  this  family. 

(i.)  Tho  Persian  language,  which  we  possess  in  five  of  its 
stages,*  furnishes  the  model  by  which  wo  judge  of  Arian  speech, 
and  distinctly  shows  tho  ethnic  character  of  tho  people  who  spoke 
it,  proving  their  connexion  on  the  one  hand  with  tho  non-Turanian 
inhabitants  of  India,  on  the  other  with  the  principal  races  of 


* This  tmet  is  probably  the  Art/anim 

Vaejo  of  the  Veiuljdad.  Hupfeld's 

£xen.'itat.  Herod.  Spec.  Diss.  ti.  p.  16.) 

* The  Varena  of  the  Wndulad  is,  per- 
haps, this  region.  (Vide  suprh,  Kssay  iii. 
p.  3*J7,  note 

* *Er«KT<ir<Tcu  S)  rotyofia  TTjr  *Apiay^t 

fi4povs  Tilths  icol  UspcAw  irol 
icol  In  sAtt  irp^t  ipierw  BairrpitMit 
irol  Icyhuumir  tlffi  ydp  w«ts  fcol  6pi6- 
y\mrroi  rcipA  fuiep6it,  Strab.  xv.  p.  1026. 

7 See  Muiller,  Languages  of  the  Seat  of 
War,  pp.  32-34. 

* Tb^  are,  1.  The  Zend,  or  language 
of  the  Zendavesta,  the  earliest  type  of  the 


speech,  corrupted  however  in  places  by  an 
wimixture  of  later  forms.  2.  The  Achftmo- 
nian  Persian,  or  language  of  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  fixun  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that 
of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  3.  The  several  vari- 
eties of  Pehlevi  (a.d.  226-651),  known  to 
ns  from  rock  iDscriptioas,  legends  on  coins, 
and  the  sacred  books  o(  the  Paraees.  4.  The 
Pazend  or  Parsi,  preserved  to  us  in  the 
coraroentaries  on  the  Zend  texts,  and  recently 
critically  treateii  by  31.  Speigel.  And,  6. 
The  Persian  of  the  present  day,  which  ia 
a motley  idiom,  largely  impregnated  with 
Arabic,  but  still  chielly  Arian  both  in  ita 
grammar  and  iU  roots. 
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Europe.  As  this  point  is  one  on  which  ethnologers  are  completely 
agreed,*  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  any  further  proof  of  it, 

(ii.)  That  the  Medes  of  history  were  Ariane,  closely  akin  to  the 
Pei'siaus,  has  been  already  argued  in  the  Essay  “ On  the  Chrono- 
log)^  and  History  of  the  Great  Median  Empire.”*  Whether  the 
name  originally  belonged  to  the  Scythic  races  inhabiting  the 
country  immediately  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyna,  and  was  from 
them  adopted  by  tlieir  Arian  conquerors — as  that  of  Pashtii  or 
Tushtu  is  siud  to  have  been  by  the  Ali'ghiins,*  and  as  that  of  Britons 
has  certainly  been  by  the  Anglo-*Saxons — or  whether  it  is  a true 
Arian  sectional  title  first  brought  into  that  region  by  Uie  Arian 
races  at  the  time  of  their  conquest,  is  ])erhaj)s  uncertain.*  But, 
however  this  may  be»  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  tho 
Medes  of  authentic  history,  tho  conquering  subjects  of  Oyaxares, 
were  Arians,  of  a kindred  race  to  the  Persians,  who  had  accomjja* 
nied  them  from  the  east  during  the  migrations  recorded  in  the  Yen- 
didad.  The  name  Arian  w'as  recognised  by  all  the  surrounding 
nations  as  proper  to  tho  Medes.*  The  similarity  of  their  langtiago 
with  the  Persian  was  noticed  by  Xearclms,  tho  naval  commander  of 
Alexander,*  and  by  Strabo  ; ^ it  is  also  remarkably  evidenced  by  the 
entire  list  of  authentic  Median  names,  which  are  distinctly  referable 
to  Arian  roots,*  and  have  a close  resemblance  to  the  names  in  com- 
mon use  among  tho  Persians.  Isolated  Median  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  known,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.*  And  the  special 
trust  roposeil  by  the  Persians  in  the  Medes,*  together  with  the  iden- 
tity between  the  two  races  presumed  by  the  Greeks,*  mark  still 
more  strikingly  tho  affinity  which  they  boro  to  one  another. 

(iii.)  Tho  (’armanians  are  included  by  Herodotus  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Persians,*  and  were  said  by  Nearchus,  who  coasted 
along  their  shores,  to  resemble  tho  Medes  and  Persians  both  in  cus- 
toms and  language.*  Their  descendants,  tho  modem  people  of  AV- 


* .Se«  Prichard’s  Phys.  Hist.  rol.  ir.  ch.  i. 
Bunsen’s  Pl»ilaso|>hy  of  History,  vol.  i.  pp. 
110-127  ; Mtilier’s  Laogua^en  of  the  Seat 
of  W.-ir,  p.  32. 

* Suprh,  pp.  325-327, 

* Muller’s  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War, 
p.  32. 

* In  favour  of  the  view  that  Scythic 

Moles  precctied  the  Arian  Mcslcs  in  these 
parts  m.'ty  be  urged,  1.  Thelielief  of  Berwus 
in  a Median  dynasty  at  Babylon  before 
IJ.C.  2234  (Kr.  11).  2.  The  (ireek  myths 

of  Andromct/u  and  Medea,  which  connect 
the  Medes  with  the  tarly  (Scythic)  Ph«ni- 
eians  and  with  the  Culcliians.  The  strongest 
argument  against  it  is,  the  absence  of  the 
Word  Mede  f Mad)  from  the  .Assyrian  inscri{> 
tioDs  till  the  time  of  the  black-olxdisk  kiug, 
ah.  B.C.  800.  (Vide  supri,  p.  327.) 

* Herod,  vii.  62.  Ot  M^Sot  ^koAcokto 
vdXoi  irphr  wdi^rtey  "Apiot.  Compare  Mos. 
Clhir.  i.  28. 

* Ap.  Strab.  xr.  p.  1053.  U^apxoi  rk 


w\ti(rra  f&ri  acU  iikXfKror  ri>v  Kop- 
fiaytrUp  HtpffiKk  r«  «ral  Mi}9iKk  ttpVK*. 

^ See  note  • on  the  preceding  l>age,  where 
the  passage  is  quoted. 

* See  tlie  analysis  of  the  Persian  and 
Molian  names  at  the  close  of  Book  ri. 

* As  ftpaoi,  “Hog,'*  which  occurs  in  the 

same  sense  in  Zend,  and  in  some  mo<.lem 
Persian  dialecta : (Astyages),  (nom. 

Ajis  IkdKiko),  which  is  used  i»yml>olically 
for  the  >Iedian  nation  throughout  tlie  Zend 
Avesta,  and  means  literally  in  Zend  **  the 
biting  snake being,  moreover,  still  used 
for  “ a dragon  ” in  Persian  at  the  present 
day. 

^ See  note  p.  326. 

* See  note  p.  326. 

* Herod,  t.  125,  The  form  of  the  name 
used  by  Herodotus  is  Oemumiafu  (Pep- 
/idi'ioi) ; a word  which  may  teach  us  cau- 
tion in  basing  theoria  of  etWc  atiinity  on  a 
mere  name. 

* See  above,  note  *, 
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man,  spoke  a distinct  dialect  allied  to  Persian  up  to  a recent  period 
of  history.* 

(iv.)  The  Bactrians  are  included  by  Strabo  in  his  ‘ Ariana,’  and 
are  said  by  him  to  have  “ diSierod  but  little  in  language  from  the 
Persians.”  * Herodotus  remarks  their  similarity  in  equipment  to  the 
Medes.'  That  tliey  belonged  to  the  most  ancient  Arian  stock  is 
evident  from  the  Vendidad,  where  Bakhdhi,  which  is  undoubtedly 
Bactria,  is  the  third  country  occupied  by  the  Arians  after  they  quit 
their  jirimitivo  settlements.  It  may  further  be  noticed  that  the  few 
Bactrian  names  which  have  come  down  to  us  on  good  authority  are 
either  Persian  or  else  modelled  upon  the  Persian  tj'pc." 

(v.)  The  reasons  adduced  for  regarding  the  Bactrians  as  Arians 
apply  for  the  most  part  to  the  Sogdians.  ^,’ughdha,  or  Sogdiana, 
appears  in  the  Vendidad  as  the  first  place  to  which  Ormazd  brought 
his  worshippers  from  the  primitive  Airyantm  vaejo.  Strabo  includes 
it  with  Bactria  in  his  Ariana,  and  makes  the  same  remark  concern* 
ing  the  langtiago  of  the  two  people.  Sogdian  names  are  wanting  ; 
but  the  intimate  connexion  of  ISogdiana  with  Bactria’  would  alone 
render  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  two  countries  were  peopled  by 
cognate  races. 

(vi.)  The  Arians  of  Herodotus  seem  to  parade  their  ethnic  cha- 
racter in  their  name ; but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  apjMirent 
identity  is  a mere  coincidence.  Herodotus  himself  distinguishes 
between  the'Apioi  and  the'Apt<oi ; ' and  a still  wider  ditl'crenco  is 
observable  in  the  corresponding  terms  as  they  come  before  us  in 
the  Zendavesta  and  the  cuneiform  monuments.  In  the  Vendidad 
the  original  Ariana  is  Airya  {Airyanem  vaejo),  the  later  Aria  is 
Haroyn.  Similarly  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  Arian  in  its  wider 
sense  is  Ariya,*  Aria  (the  province)  Jiariva-.'  lire  initial  aspirate, 
which  was  lost  by  the  Greeks,*  but  which  still  maintains  its  placo 
in  the  modem  Herat  and  in  the  Heri  rud  or  “ Arius  amnis,”  sufli- 
cicntly  distinguishes  the  two  words,  which  differ  moreover  in  the 
final  element — Aria  (the  province)  having  a terminal  u or  u,  which 


*lVon  Hanmer  (Farhang  Jebangiri,  pre- 
face), quoted  by  Prichard  (Phys.  Hist.  vol. 
ir.  p.  16/.  [At  pre^nt  there  is  no  distinct 
dial^t  known  as  Aenruini. — H.  C.  K.] 

* See  note  * on  the  Inst  pa^«  Apollodorus 
of  Artemita  had  included  Ihictria  in  Ariana 
before  Strabo.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  752). 

7 Book  Tii.  ch.  64. 

^ As  the  Roxana  and  Oxyartes  of  Arrinn, 
which  are  Persian  (oomp.  Arrian,  lilxp.  Alex, 
rii.  4,  with  Cies.  Pers.  Kxe.  § 12),  and  his 
Spitamenes,  which  is  on  a Persian  type.  Com- 
pare the  Median  names  Spithobates  (Died, 
i^ic.),  .Spitamas,  Spitaces,  ^pitades,  (Ctesios), 
the  initial  clement  in  all  these  names  being 
the  Zend  ifeentn  or  SpaitUy  **  ^^acred,”  and 
the  lapse  of  the  nasal  before  the  dental  ^ing  a 
peculiarity  of  Persian  articulation ; and  for 
the  termination  mtmes  compare  Achsmmes, 
Hieramenes  (Thucyd.),  Phradasinenea  (Ar- 
rian), &C.  Teuagon  in  iEschylus  (Pers. 


308)  is  probably  a fictitious  name. 

* Sogdiana  follows  immediately  upon  Bao- 
tria  in  the  three  lists  of  the  satrapi^  (Beh. 
Ins.  ool.  i.  par.  6;  Persep.  Ins.  par.  2: 
Nakhsh-i-Hostam  Ins.  par.  3).  The  Bac- 
trians  and  Sogdians  are  closely  united  by 
Strabo  in  many  plai'cs  (ii.  p.  1U7,  169 ; xi. 
752-3,  &c.).  Compare  Arrian  (Rip*  Alex, 
ill  8 ; ir.  1 ; r.  12,  &c.). 

* This  is  the  name  given  to  the  Arians  of 
Herat  in  Book  iii.  ch.  93.  In  Book  vii., 
however,  the  ditfercnce  is  overlooked,  and 
both  they  and  the  true  Arians  are  called 
“^Apiot,  (Comp.  chs.  62  and  66). 

^ Kakhsh-i-Kustam  Ins.  par.  2,  ad  fin. ; 
Bchist.  Ins.  (Scythic  rersion),  col.  i.  par  5. 

* Bebist.  Ins.  col.  i.  par.  6 ; Persep. 
Ins.  (1.  Lassen)  par.  2.  The  Nnkhsh-i- 
Rustam  inscription  is  imiierfect. 

* By  Hoilanicus  (Fr.  168),  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  Herodotus, 
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has  no  correspondent  in  the  other  word.  The  eastern  Arlans  therefore 
(“Aptioi)  are  not  to  bo  assigned  to  tho  Mcdo-Persic  or  Iranio  family 
on  account  of  their  name.  They  are,  however,  entitled  to  a place  in 
it  from  the  occurrence  of  their  country  in  the  Zendavesta  among  the 
primitive  Arian  settlements,  as  well  as  from  their  being  constantly 
connected  with  races  whose  Arian  character  has  been  already 
proved.’  Herodotus  also,  it  is  wortliy  of  notice,  mentions  that  in 
their  arms  and  equipments  the^'  resembled  tho  Modes  itnd  Itactrians.' 

(viL)  ITie  country  of  the  Hyreanians  (called  Vehrkana)  appears 
in  the  Zendavesta  among  those  occupied  by  tho  Arians.  Their 
equipment  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  exactly  resembled  that  of  tho 
I’ersians.'  A name  too  mentioned  in  Ctesias  as  that  of  a lltTcanian 
is  Arian.'  Those  seem  to  bo  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning  them 
to  tho  Medo-Persic  family.* 

(viii.)  That  tho  Sagartians  were  Persians  in  language."  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  dress  and  equipment,*  is  witnossod  by  Herodotus. 
Their  Arian  character  is  apparent  in  the  inscriptions,  where  Chit- 
ratakhma,*  a Sagartian,  throws  Sagartia  into  revolt  by  ]>ioclaiming 
him.self  a doscendant  of  Cyaxares.*  Darius  seems  to  include  their 
country  in  Media,*  while  Herodotus  informs  us  that  in  tlie  army  of 
Xerxes  they  “ were  drawn  up  with  the  Persians.”  * 

(ix.)  Tho  Arian  character  of  the  Chorasmians  is  apparent  from 
the  mention  of  their  country  (Khairizao)  in  tho  Zendavesta*  in 
close  connexion  witli  Aria  (Herat),  Margiana  (Merv),  and  Sogdiana 
(Suyhd).  Tho  w'ord  itself  is  probably  of  Arian  etymologj',^  and  the 
Chorasmians  are  almost  always  found  conjoined  with  races  of  the 
Arian  stock.’  A Chorasmiau  name  too,  preserved  by  a Greek 
writer,  is  plainly  Arian.’ 


* In  the  InflcripUoDfl  thejr  usuollj  acconi' 
pAOT  the  Hnctriaiu.  In  Herodotua  they  arc 
jiUced  with  the  Snj^liaiu  ami  the  Chora»> 
roians  (iii.  93,  sub 

* Herod,  vii.  (J6,  ''Apiot  r6^oiffi 
i<rKfvofffi4i'oi  ^<roK  MrjiiKoiirtt  rit  Bi  iXka 
Kardwtp  BitcrpiM^ 

7 Herotl.  viL  02.  *TpKd»noi  Kttrdwtp 
ndpeoi  4o'§a'dx^o, 

* Artasyras,  Persic.  Exc.  § 9.  Compare, 
for  the  initial  element,  the  names  Arta- 
xerim^  Arta-baom,  &c.,  and  for  the  final  one, 
the  tianscrit  srirt/at  “ light,*’  or  **  the  sun.” 

* It  may  be  added  that  the  name  Hyrea- 
nians signifies  **  the  wolves”  in  Zetid,  and  » 
exactly  represented  by  the  modem  Persian 
tlruryan.-^H.  C.  1C] 

Herod,  vii.  85.  laydprioi  . . • Mrof 
rp  ^myp. 

‘ Ibid.  3€tydprtoi . . . iraev^r  firra^b 
lxov<rt  r^s  rt  Tltp^utrjr  aol 

T^s  noarvia^f. 

^ For  the  Arian  character  of  this  name,  see 
Sir  H.  RawlioKon’sV’ocabuiaryofthe  Ancient 
I’ersian  Language,  pp.  143-5;  and  compare 
the  note  cm  Tritantojchmes  (su]>ra,  i.  192.) 

* BehUt.  Ina.  col.  ii.  par.  14. 


* After  n-lating  the  revolt  of  Sagartia 
under  L'hitratakhma,  and  its  reduction,  I>i- 
riiis  concludes  by  saying  this  is  what  was 
done  by  me  m i/edid”  (^ibid.  par.  15). 

* Herml.  vii.  85.  ^wereToxa^o  [ol  2o- 
ydpTtoi]  is  Toi/s  niptras. 

* In  the  fourth  Fargai-d.  Sec  Bumoufs 
Commentaire  sur  le  Ya^na,  p.  108. 

7 Bumouf  derived  it  from  khatri^  **  nou- 
rishment,” and  temOf  “ land,”  or  “ earth,” 
giving  it  the  sense  of**  fruitful  laml.”  Sir  H. 
Hawlinson  suggodsa  connexion  with  the  San- 
scrit susirgat  **  heaven.”  (Vocabulary,  p.  91 .) 

* Hendotus  joins  them  in  the  same 
satrapy  with  tlw  Sogdians  and  Arians  of 
llemt  (iti.  93).  In  the  army  of  Xerxes  he 
unites  them  with  the  Sogdians  and  Gandn* 
rians,  noticing  that  they  wore  the  same 
arms  with  the  Bactrians  (vii.  80).  In  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  they  are  conjoined 
with  the  Arians  and  the  Bactrians  (Beh. 
Ins.  col.  i.  par.  6),  with  the  Sogdians  and 
Sattagydians  (Persep.  Inscr.),  and  with  the 
Sogdians  and  Sarmiigians  (Nakhsh-i-Kustam 
Inscr.). 

* Pharasmanes  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iv. 
15).  Compare  the  Pharismaoca  of  the 
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(x.)  Tho  Sarangians  of  Ilerodotiis,  ■whose  arms  rescmblod  those 
of  tho  Jledes,'  and  who  are  generally  conjoined  with  Arian  tribes,* 
seem  to  be  correctly  identified  ■with  tho  Dranginns  of  later  writers,* 
whose  close  affinity  to  tlie  Persians  is  witnessed  by  Strabo.*  Their 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Vendidad,  but  their  country,  called 
after  its  chief  river,  the  Etymandrus*  (modem  Ildmend),  is  dis- 
tinctly noticed  among  tho  earliest  settlements  of  tho  Arians.* 

(xi.)  The  Gandarians,  whoso  country  (isindhu  Gandhara')  lay  upon 
the  Upper  Indus,'  have  not  been  included  among  tho  Arians  of  this 
migration,  since  they  appear  to  have  been  (as  Hocafaeus  was  aware  *) 
an  Indian  rather  than  an  Iranian  race.*  They  probably  remained 
in  tho  primitive  settlements  of  tho  Arian  people,  while  the  Medo- 
Persic  tribes  moved  westward,  sending  ■with  them  only  some  few 
colonists,  who  carried  the  name  into  Sogdiana  and  Khorassan.'* 
With  tho  Gandarians  may  perhaps  be  classed  the  Sattag^dians  and 
the  Dadicas,  who  were  included  with  them  in  the  same  satrapy,'  and 
who  occur  generally  in  this  connexion.*  These  nations  form  a 
subdivision  of  the  Arian  group. 

16.  The  subjoined  table  will  exhibit  at  a glance  the  connexion 
which  it  has  b^n  here  the  object  of  this  Essay  to  trace  among  the 
various  races. 


mmc  author  (ib.  ri.  27),  who  is  * Persian  ; 
aud  ^ the  aoalf  sis  of  Arian  names  appended 
to  Book  vi. 

* Herod,  vii.  67. 

* With  the  Sngnrtians  (Herod,  iii.  93) ; 
with  the  Arians  of  Herat  (Beh.  Ins. 
Hersep.  Ins.);  with  the  Chorasmioos  and 
Amchotians  (Nnkhsh-i-Kustam  Ins.}. 

* Strab.  XV.  J023-1026;  Arrian,  Exp. 
Alex.  iii.  21,  2H;  rii.  10,  &c;  l*tol.  tu. 
19  ; Steph.  Byz.,  &c, 

* Strab.  XV.  p.  1027.  Ol  Apdyyai 

r&Wa  Karit  r6y 
ofrov  <nrayi^ov9i. 

* The  reasons  for  rep»rding  the  Saran- 
gians  as  the  inhabibmta  uf.tht  country  called 
in  the  Zendavesta  Hactumat  are  given  by 
liitter.  (Erdkunde,  WestwAsien,  ii.  pp. 
64-66.) 

* As  the  primitive  historical  traditions  of 
Persia  refer  to  tins  province,  so  does  the 
name  of  the  Drangians  etymologicHlly  sig* 
nify  **  the  ancient"  It  was  probably  inde^ 
here  that  the  Perso-Arians  tirst  exercised 
sovereignty. — [H.  C.  K-] 

7 Hit  H.  KawUnson's  Vocabulary,  sub 


TOC.  Gadara  (pp.  125-8).  The  Gandarians 
of  the  Indus  seem  to  have  6rst  emigrated  to 
Candahur  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

^ Cf.  Hecat.  Fr.  178.  rdySapa*, 

$0yos ; and  for  tus  knowle«ige  of  their  location 
upon  the  Upper  Indus,  compare  his  K<unr<(> 
Tvpost  v6\is  ray9apucfi  (Fr.  179)  with 
Heroil.  iv.  44. 

* The  Gandarians  appear  as  Indians  in 
Sanscrit  history  (Wilson's  Arian  Antiq.  p. 
131,  et  seqq. ; Last’s  Indisch.  Alterthums- 
kunde,  p.  422,  &o.),  and  arc  commonly 
joined  with  the  Indians  in  the  Inscriptions. 
(Persep.  Ins.  and  Nakh»h-i<-Kust.  Ins.) 

Gandarians  (Candari)  are  found  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Sogdiana  in  Pliny  (H.  N. 
Ti.  16),  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  12).  Compare 
Mela  (L  2).  Isidore  of  Charax  has  a town 
Qadar  in  Kbonwian  (p.  7 ). 

* Herod,  iii.  91. 

* The  Gandarians  and  the  Dadics  were 
united  under  one  commander  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  66).  Gandaria  oa*urs 
in  juxtapoegtion  with.Sattagydia  in  the  Be- 
histuo  and  Xakhbh-i-Uustam  inscriptioos. 
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TABLE  OF  RACES, 
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TcRAVUir 


Sekitic 


■ IxpoEcBorum  . . 


IlAiDlUcorCacbita  ..  .. 


< 


.Sc^thic  or  TAur 


'Southom  or  Him7ar1Uc  Arabs. 
OutiAAnluv  (early). 

ClialdiNULi  (<>arly). 

Susianlaiis  (early). 

KlhlopUiu  of  AjUl 


'(^appadodans  («arty). 
ClllcUnH  (iwly). 

A mien  Una  (early). 
Sanlrlana. 

Cokhlaiu. 

Moaebi. 

Tlbcnnl. 


Alarudii  (?). 
Miurronea 
Musyiicpci  (f). 
Marea  (.'). 
nudil. 


M*k1. 


I Sac*. 
V^IUrthians. 


Auyro*Babylonlan  .. 


\ Hebmo-PbcenicUa  .•  .. 


Arabian 


{Aasyrlana. 
BAbyloaUoa. 
S>TUna. 

ICanaanitee  (laUT). 
Hebrrwa. 
Iluenidana. 
C>priana. 

Cillclana  (later). 
Sitlyral. 

Pialdie. 

(Joktanian  Araba. 

( l&hmacllte  Araba. 


Lydo*  Phrygian 


Lycian 


Thracian 


Hiryglaitt. 

Lvdiana. 

MyiUiia. 

* CarUns. 

I*eUagi. 

Qreeka. 

( I.yriarM. 

( Cuuolana. 

{Thynlana. 
BitbynUna 
MarUndjmiana. 
Paphlaguniaoa. 
Cbalybea  (?). 


•• 


Peraiana. 

Medea. 

Bact  riant. 

Sogdians. 

Arlans  of  Herat. 

Weatem  Ariao  or  HedcKPmle  \ Jb'^cani^. 

Cboratinlaat. 
.Sarangians. 
SagartUnt. 
(UrmanUna. 
AiTDetiians  (later). 
Cappadocians  (later). 


Eaatera  Arlan  or  Iodic  .. 


I Indiana. 
ICandariaru. 
iSaltagj-dUiw  (?). 
[Oadlc*  (?). 
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(1.)  At  Limjra. 

ntTE 

OwSeja  drafazeja  m6te 

fPi^^Fl^TT  SEAtPEI^ 

prlnaAta  Sed8rey»  PS  . . . 

^t+sTEA1"EHE  +PrrEtT/\Et+BE^t 

nen  tedSeme  nrppe  «tle  Juwe  iij 

APAE -*t+B  EStTE  AtEME  PN?  A' 

lade  fiuwe  s8  tedSeme  P • . . 

A^l'P  TOMPHMATQAEED 

leys  TO  roSt  tw- 

OIHSATOZIAAPIOZHAPME 

oii)(TaTo  2t8ap<of  IIofm** 

A^ToiYIO^EAYTSIKAITHirV'K 

yros  vlot  iavT^  koi  Tp  yvv‘ 

AlKIKAlYlQirYBlAAHl 

atxi  aoi  u/y  Ili/B»oAp. 
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Z 

b 

c 

Ui 

z 


Cl 


Ui 

oa  £ 

4-  S 

<- 

m 

Ui 

< » 

^ 1 

< 

tu 
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NOTE  (A). 

ox  THE  VARIOUS  TITLES  OF  JUPITER. 


IlEnonoTUs,  in  ch.  44  (p.  33),  invokes  Jupitor  under  throe  names, 
illustrative  of  the  subdivision  of  the  Deity,  mentioned  in  notes  on 
ch.  131,  B.  i.  App.  and  on  ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor. 
b.  iii.)  mentions  three  Jupitcrs : one  the  son  of  Althcr,  and  the 
father  of  Proserpine  and  Bacchus  ; another  the  son  of  Heaven,  and 
father  of  Minerva;  and  the  third  bom  to  Saturn  in  Crete,  where  his 
tomb  was  shown.  Many  characters  and  epithets  were  also  given  to 
him  by  the  Romans,  as  by  the  Greeks.  (O'p.  Aristot.  de  Mundo,  7.) 
Ho  often  took  the  place  and  oflSoe  of  other  Gods,  as  of  Nejitune, 
Alolus,  the  Sun,  and  many  more ; he  contained  all  others  within 
himself  (see  note  on  ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.) ; ho  was  supreme,  ordering 
all  human  events,  and  directing  them  at  his  own  pleasure.  vEschy- 
lus,  however,  makes  him  subservient  to  Fate,  and  this  accords  with 
the  reply  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  Croesus,  that  “ it  is  impossible 
even  for  a God  to  evade  destiny”  (Herod,  i.  ch.  91)  ; and  though 
Homer  shows  that  Jupiter  willed  and  promised,  still  man’s  destiny 
was  settled  at  his  birth,  at  which  therefore  the  Fates  attended. 
But  the  promises  of  Jupiter  were  equally  fi.\ed  and  unalterable  as 
fate,  and  thus  Sarpedon’s  death  once  pronounced  to  ITiotis  could 
not  be  revoked.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  10.)  Of  the  philosophers,  the 
Stoics  particularly  Wld  to  destiny;  while  the  views  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics on  this  subject  were  less  stringent.  (Of  the  Stoics  and  Fate, 
see  Cicero  de  Div.  ii.  8 ; and  of  rpdyoia,  I’rovidenco,  the  Anima 
Mundi.  see  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  22  and  29.)  To  illustrate  the  variety  of 
epithets  applied  to  Jupiter  by  the  Greeks,  I avail  myself  of  the 
following  remarks,  for  which  1 am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  A.  Cumby,  who,  by  a long  research  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  has  collected  a mass  of  valuable  inforaiation  on  their 
manners,  customs,  and  literature,  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  which 
we  may  hope  will  some  day  be  given  to  the  public  : — 

“ An  the  giver  of  success  and  failure  he  is  called  Z*hs  Pausan.  viiL 

9,  2.;  Z.  x*V*®*^*r  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1048  C. ; Z.  r^KuoSt  iEsch.  Ag.  973,  Kum. 
28,  Pausan.  viii.  48,  6,  Atben.  16  B.;  Z.  Bemosth.  xxi.  p.  531,  AntipU. 

i.  p.  113;  lascus,  viii.  p.  *70,  Harpocrat.  a.  v.  imjcrlov  Add  Z*ifs 

vbach  is  frequent  in  Attic  writers,  and  in  Pauaanias,  SuppL.  27,  Eur.  Uer. 

F.  48. 

Jupiter  presides  more  especially  over  celestial  phenomena,  lightning,  clouds, 
and  rain:  beuce  Zcvt  Otnos,  Pausan.  ii.  19,  8,  ix.  39,  4;  6ft$pios^  Plut.  Op.  Mor. 
138  E.,  Pausan.  i.  32,  2.  Also  Z.  oCpios,  Suppl.  594,  Cic,  in  Verr.  iv.  p. 
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465  EIz6V.;  Z,  tudptfios,  Pausan.  iii.  13,  8^  He  also  presides  over  the  aeasons: 
hence  Zti/$  Ufiaiotf  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  52*2,  and  Sch.;  Z.  ndpiof,  Soph.  (£d.  C.  7U5 ; 
Z.  dwiKdpmos,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1048  0! 

“The  principal  attendauta  upon  Jupiter  were  Themis,  with  her  two  daughters, 
Aim}  and  Ev»'o^ia:  hence  he  presides  over  dyopal,  and  hence  Zcur  dyopcuost 
Herod,  v.  ^ iEsch.  Eum.  973,  Eur.  Heracl.  ^ Aristoph.  Eq.  410«  500,  Plut. 
Op.  M«>r.  789,  D.  792,  F.  Pausan.  iii.  II,  9,  v.  ^ ^ ix,  ^ 4 (cf.  Z«T7iraro/i- 
^oTov,  II.  2.y)  ; Z§bs  /SovAoTor,  Autipb.  vi.  140,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  801  K.  (cf.  8u2 
15.,  Pausau.  j,  3,  5). 

“We  find  Zfw»  iroAiflff,  Plut.  Vit.  Demetr,  909,  Op.  Mor.  789  D,,  792  F., 
Pausan.  L ^ 4^  in  which  office  bis  temple  would  be  in  the  Acropolis;  so  Z«vr 
IhroTo*.  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1065  E.,  Pausan.  iii.  7^  ^ and  viii,  14,  7.  ix.  19,  3: 
tiJfisroSf  Pausan.  ii.  ^ L v.  1^  ^ ix.  ^ 5.  We  find  Z§vs  Ran.  1278 

and  elsewhere.  Plat.  Alo.  ii.  p.  143,  Pausan.  ix.  4;  for  Ztht  ^<nA«i;i  and 
Z.  7ty9fifi6¥,  see  espochdly  Xen.  Cyrop.  and  Anab.  W^  find  from  Homer  and 
Hesiod  that  Jupiter  especially  protects  kings  and  generals,  and  determined  the 
event  of  battles:  hence  Zcer  rpomoAOs^  Eur.  El.  671,  Heracl.  867,  936  (cf.  Phcnn. 
1250,  1473),  Psrusan.  iiL  ^ ^ Z«t»y  arpdrioff  Herod,  v.  119,  Strab.  xiv.  659, 
Plut.  Vit.  Eum.  594. 

“lu  adjurations  and  invocations  Jupiter  is  often  called  by  an  appropriate 
surname:  see  es{>ecially  Herod.  L ^ Luc.  Tim.  9^  152,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq. 
500,  and  Run.  756,  Schol.  Eur.  Hec.  345:  such  ore  Zti/s  ai5o7oy,  A*^sch.  Suppl. 
192  (cf.  (Ed.  Ck>l.  1267);  Zfi/t  Sep.  Thob.  48.3,  and  xAdpioy,  .£sch. 

Sunpl.  360,  Pausan.  viii.  ^ ^ Z.  opaior.  Soph.  Philoct.  1181,  and  Sch. ; Z. 
6toif(or,  Ap.  Rhod.  1124,  1132;  Z.  wardwrtft,  JE^h.  Suppl.  139;  waySopHtrrjSf 
Kur.  El.  1177;  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  1147,  iv,  119,  Pausan.  ii.  21,  iii.  17,  g. 

So,  in  the  comedians,  Z.  didwry/s  aal  Kordm/ff  Aristoph.  Ach.  435,  and  Sch. ; 
Z.  d^p^iurTtylas,  Ran.  756. 

“ ZflfT  4raIp9ioSt  see  Sup.  an<l  Athen.  xiii.  512  D.  E.,  x.  44fi  D.;  Z.  4^/<rTiox, 
.£sch.  Ag.  704,  ^ph.  Aj.  492,  and  Sch.;  Z,  Uttrios,  .£sch.  Suppl.  .346,  616, 
Soph.  Philoct.  484,  Eur.  Hec.  345,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  215,  1131  sqq.,  Pausan.  L 
7j  also  the  forms  iVcr^ctoy,  Od.  v.  213;  inpitcrcop,  .£sch.  Suppl.  Ij  hcraiost 
A'Iseb.  Suppl,  385 ; ticr^p,  ./&ch.  Suppl.  478 ; Z.  IL  v.  625,  Od.  L 270; 

4:  284,  389  (cf.  Od.  207,  and  (.  57);  Rud.  01.  viii.  Nem.  t.  6I4  x*.  9^ 
iEsch.  Ag.  ^ 362,  748,  Suppl.  627,  672,  Eur.  Cycl.  357,  Xen.  Anab,  iii.  ^ 4^ 
Plat,  dfl  Legg.  V.  730,  viii.  843,  xii.  953  (cf.  ix.  879,  xu.  965),  Pint.  Vit.  Anit. 
1052,  Op.  Mor.  766  C.  (cf.  15S  C.),  Pausan.  iii.  1_L  Lli  Athen,  xv.  696  D. 

“Z«i/f  6fi6yyios,  Eur.  Andr.  921,  Aristoph.  Ran.  750,  756,  and  Sch.,  Plat,  Legg. 
ix.  881;  so  Zeet  evyatpos.  Soph.  Antig.  658  (cf.  wp6s  <rc  0cws  6fioyyle9¥f  Sf>ph. 
G5d.  Col.  1333,  and  Ruhnk.  Lex.  Tim.  i,  v.);  so  Z.  warp^ot.  Nub.  1468  (cf. 
Plut.  Op.  Mor.  758  D.,  which  epithet  has  frequently  a difierent  signification);  0col 
warp^oi,  .^Eseb.  Sep.  Theb.  1018,  and  elsewhere;  Z.  rarp^or,  Plat.  Rep.  iii.  391, 
Euthyd.  .302,  do  Legg.  ix.  881 ; see  Herod,  v.  tifi  and  fiE 

“ Zevy  ^pelrpfof,  Oemosth.  xliii.  1054,  Athen.  xi.  460  F. ; Z.  6fi6ipvKos,  Flat. 
Legg.  viii.  843;  Z.  y*vf BKiosy  Find.  I*yth.  iv.  298,  Plut.  Vit.  Alex.  M.  682, 
Op.  Mor.  Ifiil  D.  1119  E.;  hero  the  epithet  signifies  varp^os,  but  it  denotes 
prfnifiintj  over  6»rM,  Pin<l.  01.  viii.  2U  (cC  xiiL  148,  cf.  also  ^Esch.  Eum.  7,  293, 
Soph.  ®d.  C.  972);  and  protecting  parents,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  766  C,  (cf.  .£sch. 
Cboeph.  912), 

“Z«uj  SpKios,  Soph.  Philoct.  1324,  Eur,  Hippol.  1025,  Plut.  Vit.  Eum.  594  (cf. 
..Eschin,  L 1^  add  Pausan.  v.  ^ 

“ Z*i>»  ^lAiof,  Plat.  Phaedr.  234,  Minos.  321,  Luc.  Tox.  .518  (cf.  Aristoph.  Ach. 
730,  Plat.  Ale.  L 109,  Euthypbr.  ^ Oorg.  ^0). 

“To  these  we  may  add  Zfi»f  TpKfioy,  Eur.  Troad.  Plat.  Euthyd.  302,  and 
Sch.  Pausan.  ii.  ^ LIi  ^ v.  ^ ^ viii.  2,  x.  27,  2 ; Z«wf  i\9v0epios. 

Find.  OL  xii.  ^ Herod,  iii.  142,  Eur.  Rhes.  358,  Plut.  Vit.  ArUtid.  331,  and 
Pausan.  x.  ^ 5 and  6^  Ztht  ipios,  Plat.  Legg.  viii.  842  im.,  Demosth.  viL  ^ 
Polyb.  ii.  39 ; also  in  expiation  of  murder,  Z«vf  fitt\lxios  was  invoked." 

Zeus  was  put  for  the  heaven  (Ilor.  1 Od.  L ^ “ Manet  sub  Jove 
frigido  Venator*’).  Ho  was  said  “to  rain;”  and  Clemens  (Strom. 
V.  p,  571)  says,  “ Jove's  tears  signify  rain.”  Athenaeus,  x,  p.  430a. 
VOL.  L 2 O 
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Pausan.  ii.  19  fseo  virioc  above,  Ep.  AVct.)  AiiTrtrj/c  was  also  applied 
to  the  Nile  (see  note  on  ch.  19,  b.  ii.)  Cp.  Clem.  Strom,  v.  p.  003. 
His  name  Diespiter  is  tbe  Indian  Diuspiter,  “ Smi-father,”  or 
Heavenly  light ; ” and  perhaps  connected  with  Divas-pati,  “ Lord 
of  the  day,”  or  “ of  the  sky,”  as  Jnpiter  answera  to  L)iu-pitor, 
“ Heaven,”  or  “ Air-father.”  Zev,  Sov,  and  Jov  are  the  same  word, 
.a.s  Sir  \V.  Jones  has  shown  (vol  i.  p.  249),  as  are  zngon  and  jngnm. 
The  old  Latin  name  was  Jovi  or  Jovis.  Cp.  the  .‘Vssyrian  God  lav. 
The  Samaritans  cjilled  Ihoh  or  Ihoah  (lengthened  by  us  into  Jeho- 
vah), ’Ill/it,  according  to  Theodoret  (the  /I  being  a i>)  ; the  Greeks 
T(i(i».  Clemens  very  properly  says  the  name  is  “of  four  letters,” 
run*  (Ihoh).  It  signified  “is,”  or  “will  be.”  “lah”  is  n' (Ih). 
T'ho  Royal  Scythiims  called  Jupiter  I’upieus  (Herod,  iv.  59).  For 
Jupiter’s  patronage  of  kings,  cp.  cwTpcdiur  fiaatXi'iiut'.  (See  note  on 
ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.  ch.  iii.  § 19.) — [G.  W.] 
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NOTE  (B). 

ON  THE  INVENTION  OF  COINING,  AND  THE  F.ARLIE.ST  SPECIMENS 
OF  COINED  MONEY, 


Tiir  question  of  the  first  invention  of  coined  money  is  one  of  those 
wliich  it  is  impossible  to  solve,  and  on  whicli  wo  can  only  hope  at 
best  to  arrive  at  a probable  ojiinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  fliat 
the  precious  metals  have  been  selected  in  various  places  quite  in- 
dependently, to  servo  as  the  common  medium  of  exchange,  for 
which  they  are  better  suited  than  any  other  commodify.  But 
whether  the  practice  of  stamping  certain  ma.s.scs  of  tlicm  with  a 
government  mark,  a.s  a guarantee  of  their  being  of  the  professed 
weight  and  purity,  arose  in  one  place  only,  and  then  spread  from  a 
single  centre  gradually  over  the  known  world ; or  whether  the  idea 
occurred  separately  to  several  nations,  will  perhaps  never  be  deter- 
mined. The  latter  of  these  two  hvpothcses  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
bo  the  true  one  as  the  former;  and  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that 
wo  can  entertain  but  slight  hopes  of  ever  settling  the  question  of 
priority  of  discovery.  With  respect  however  to  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  Lydians,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  on 
so  wide  a field.  His  assertion  is  limited  to  tho  nations  of  which 
himself  and  his  counIrA  inon  had  knowledge.  By  this  we  are  not  to 
understand,  as  has  been  argued  (Edinburgh  Tfeview,  No.  211,  p. 
170),  tho  states  of  Asia  Minor  only,  with  which  he  was  from  his 
birth  and  breeding  most  familiar,  but  the  various  countries  and 
kingdoms  through  which  ho  had  travelled,  or  of  which  he  had 
gained  authentic  infoiination,  extending  from  India  on  tho  east  to 
Sicily  and  Italy  on  the  west,  and  including  Persia,  Media,  Babylon, 
Egv])t,  Phamicia,  Phrygia,  as  well  as  the  numerous  Greek  states 
scattered  over  tho  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
tributary  seas,  from  Olbia  to  Naucratis,  and  from  Trapezus  to  Mas- 
silia.  The  expression  used  is  the  one  constantly  occurring  through- 
out tho  whole  work  for  knowledge  of  the  most  general  kind,  and 
which  is  applied  to  nations  as  little  known  as  the  Scythians  (iv.  40), 
tho  Neitri,  who  dwell  above  them  (iv.  17).  and  the  Atarantes  of  the 
African  desert  (iv.  18-1).  Herodotus  then,  it  appears,  was  convinced 
that  the  practice  of  coining  money  originated,  not  with  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Pbconicians,  Phrj’gians,  or  Greeks,  but  with 
tho  Lydians,  who  wore  tho  first  (ho  says)  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver, 
and  from  whom  he  probably  regards  other  nations  as  having  adopted 
tho  practice.  It  is  tho  truth  of  this  assertion  which  requires  considera- 
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tion,  the  question  being  one  of  ranch  interest  in  itself,  and  important 
in  ite  bearing  upon  the  general  character  of  Lydian  civilisation. 

Now  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable,  that  among  the  numerous 
remains  of  Eg\-ptian  and  Assyrian  antiquity  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  not  a single  coin  has  been  yet  found.  In  Egypt  it  is  said  to 
be  ascertained  from  hieroglyphical  discoverj’,  that  there  was  at  no 
time  a native  coinage  ; and  it  appears  that  the  Persians  first  (Herod, 
iv.  166),  and  the  Greeks  afterwards,  had  to  introduce  their  own 
monetary  systems  there,  at  the  time  of  their  respective  conquests. 
Had  AssjTia  or  Babylonia  possessed  a coinage,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible that  the  researches  recently  pursued  with  so  much  success 
throughout  Mesopotamia,  should  have  failed  to  bring  to  light  a 
specimen.  Clay  tablets,  commemorating  grants  of  money  specified 
by  uxiyht,  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  but  not  a coin 
or  the  trace  of  a coin  has  been  discovered.  As  far  therefore  as 
negative  evidence  can  decide  a question  of  this  kind,  it  would  seem 
that  the  invention  of  coining  was  certainly  not  made  by  the  nations 
whose  position  in  the  van  of  Oriental  civilisation  would  have  led  us 
to  ex{)ect  it  from  them.  It  is  confirmatory  of  this  view  to  find  that 
the  .lews  appear  to  have  had  no  coined  money  of  their  own  till  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  King  Antiochus  gave  leave  to  Simon 
to  “ coin  money  for  his  country  with  his  own  stamp  ” (1  Maccab. 
XV.  6),  and  that  their  first  knowledge  of  the  invention  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Persians.  (See  Gesenius’  Lex.  Heb.  ad 
voc.  1^3’t'IK).  Previous  to  the  captivity  it  would  appear  that  the 
commercial  dealings  of  the  Hebrews  were  entirely  transacted  after 
the  mfxlol  of  that  primitive  purchase  recorded  in  Genesis,  when 
Abralram  bought  the  field  of  Machpelah  of  Ephron  the  Uittite,  and 
“ tceighed  to  him  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of 
the  sons  of  lleth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with 
tlie  merchant.”  Coined  money  is  first  mentioned  in  the  hooks  of 
Scripture  written  after  the  captivity — Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chro- 
nicles ; and  then  the  term  used  appears  to  represent  the  Persian 
“ Daric,”  indicating  the  quarter  from  which  the  invention  had 
reached  the  Hebrew  nation. 

One  of  the  countries  most  likely  to  originate  such  an  improve- 
ment would  seem  to  have  been  Phoenicia.  Engaged  in  commercial 
dealings  of  the  most  extensive  description  from  a very  early  time — 
])Osscssing  cither  actually  or  through  their  colonists  almost  the 
entire  carrying  trade  of  Asia  and  Africa — the  Phcenicians  could  not 
but  bo  fieculiarly  interested  in  a change  which  must  have  had  so 
great  an  effect  in  simplifying  and  expediting  commercial  transac- 
tions. But  inventions  do  not  always  arise  where  they  are  most 
wanted  ; and  certainly  at  present  there  arc  no  grounds  for  assigning 
the  invention  in  question  to  this  people.  No  Phoenician  coins 
hitherto  discovered  have  tiro  appearance  of  such  antiquity  as  at- 
taches to  a large  number  of  specimens  belonging  to  Greece  and 
Lydia.  No  traditional  record  ascribes  to  them  the  inverrtiorr,  which, 
had  it  been  theirs,  would  probably  (like  that  of  letters)  have  been 
conceded  to  them  at  least  by  some  writers.  The  probable  fact 
noticed  above,  tliat  the  Jews  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  coined 
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money  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  from  the  Persians,  makes  it 
very  unlikely  that  it  was  invented  centuries  before  by  their  near 
neighbours,  the  Phoenicians.  Antecedent  probability  must  there- 
fore give  way  to  evidence,  and  the  claim  of  the  Phoenicians  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inventors  of  coining,,  must  be  set  aside  as  wholly 
unsupported  by  any  facts. 

It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  a writer  of  groat  eminence 
(Col.  Leake,  Num.  Hellen.  App.),  that  the  real  inventors  of  the  art 
of  coining  money  were  the  Greeks.  This  conclusion  rests  in  the 
main  upon  certain  statements  of  late  Greek  authors,  by  whom  the 
invention  is  ascribed  to  Pheidon,  king  of  Aigos,  who  flourished 
about  B.C.  7.'i0.  (See  Ephor.  Fr.  16;  Pollux,  ix.  83;  Etym.  Mag. 
ad  voces  Evfiotnoy  yoatofta,  and  oyScX/avoc.  Compare  ^Elian.  Var. 
Hist.  xii.  10.)  But  tne  authority  of  these  writers  is  weak,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Herodotus,  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  his  older  contemporary,  who  both  regarded  the  in- 
vention as  Lydian  (Pollux,  1.  s.  c.).  Even  were  the  two  statements 
supported  by  authorities  of  equal  value,  that  of  Herodotus  would 
have  to  be  preferred,  since  it  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  national 
vanity,  which  the  other  favours.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how 
the  tradition  of  Pheidon  may  have  arisen,  without  conscious  dis- 
honesty; for  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject  might  mean  no 
more  than  that  Pheidon  was  the  first  who  coined  money  in  Greece, 
and  those  who  followed  might  misapprehend  them,  and  think  they 
meant  the  first  who  coined  money  anywhere.  Even  modems  have 
represented  the  Parian  Marble  as  evidence  for  the  claim  of  Pheidon 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Xum.  Vet.  Proleg.,  cap.  iii. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Antiq., 
ad  voc.  Nummus,  p.  810,  2nd  ed.),  whereas  it  leaves  the  question, 
as  between  him  and  the  Lydians,  wholly  untouched.  Further, 
since  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  Pheidon  introduced  his 
scale  of  weights  and  measures  (known  as  the  Eginetan)  from  Asia, 
it  is  at  least  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  been  beholden  to  the 
Asiatics  for  his  other  innovation.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  bo 
said,  that  authority  and  probability  are  alike  in  favour  of  a Lydian 
rather  than  a Grecian  origin  of  the  invention.* 


* Colonel  T^^ke,  replying  lo  the  foregi>ing 
pAMage,  in  tbe  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 

Philology  (toI.  ir.  pp.  24J,  244),  maintoiiui 
bU  former  view,  and  adiluoes  in  its  8up)K>rt 
two  new  argiimoDts ; first,  anterior  prolxi- 
bUity,  which  he  thinlci  U in  favour  of  the 
Greeks ; and  secondly,  the  fiict  that  Pheidon 
lived  before  Gyges,  whom  he  tnlls  **  tlio 
founder  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.”  He  Ivis 
apparently  forgotten  that  the  leydion  mon- 
or^y  was  sea'cnd  centuries  older  thxrn  Gyge^, 
who  changed  the  dyniuty,  but  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom. 
Under  the  head  of  probability  he  urges  that, 
considering  **  tlie  position  of  Greece  amid>t 
the  surrounding  countries,  its  geological  con* 
St  ruction  and  consequent  cubdiNUsion  into 
small  independent  communities,  many  of 


which  were  Islands,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that,  as  I'omnMrce  and  civilisation  advanced, 
a weight  imprinted  with  the  of 

the  city  should  have  been  used  there  than  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  was  at  that  time  under 
tbe  Assyrian  Empire  (!),  or  divided  into 
temi-ba^trims  states,  tfmt  degree 

of  citili$ation  from  Phitnicin  or  Anyrui^ 
where,  os  fiir  as  present  evideni'c  extends, 
nothing  existed  in  monetary  trau-sactions  hut 
the  use  of  the  precious  metals.”  For  my 
own  part,  I regard  the  question  as  one  to  lie 
determined  by  evidence  more  than  by  proba- 
bility \ but,  it  probabilities  are  to  be  weighe-l, 
I should  question  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Lytiians  the  eighth  century  B.C.  are  re- 
garded as  leas  civilised  than  the  European 
Greeks,  and  1 should  altogether  demur  to 
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Modem  research  lias  not  succeeded  in  throwing  any  considerablo 
light  on  this  disputed  point.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
coins  hitherto  discovered  date  within  some  centuries  of  the  original 
invention.  But  in  the  ojiinion  of  many  excellent  judges  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Lydian  coins  actually  obtained  is  indicative  of  a 
higher  antiquity  than  attaches  to  any  Greek  specimens.  (See  the 
article  on  Ancient  Coins  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  and 
compare  Humphreys’  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals,  p.  :tl.)  Within  a 
circuit  of  some  thirty  miles  round  Sanlis,  the  ancient  cajiital  of 
Lydia,  a number  of  gold  and  silver  coins  have  been  found  of  a 
peculiar  type,  and  of  the  rudest  character  and  execution.  These 
coins  have  a device  on  one  side  only,  the  other  being  occupied  by 
the  punch  mark,  or  quadratum  inewsuin,  which  is  the  admitted  sign 
of  the  earliest  condition  of  the  art.  Tlio  masses  of  metal  prepared 
for  coinage  were  originally  placed  upon  an  anvil,  with  a rough 
excrescence  protruding  from  it,  having  for  its  object  to  catch  and 
hold  the  metal,  while  the  impression  was  made  by  means  of  a die 
placed  above,  and  struck  with  a hammer.  This  excrescence,  a mere 
rude  and  rough  square  at  first,  was  gradually  improved,  lieing  first 
divided  into  compartments,  and  then  ornamented 
with  a pattern,  until  gradually  it  became  a second 
, device,  retaining  however  to  a late  date  its  original 
I square  shape.  In  the  Lydian.'  coins  the  quadra- 
tum inctisum  is  of  the  most  archaic  type,  having 
neither  pattern  nor  divisions,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  which  might  be  produced  by  the  im- 
pression of  a broken  nail. 

A comparison  of  this  with  later  forms  will  show  clearly  its  nido 
and  primitive  character. 


Tlie  device  upon  the  Lydian  coins  is  either  a crowned  figure  of  a 
king,  armed  with  a bow  and  quiver — the  pattern  ajqiarently  from 
which  the  Persians  took  the  emblem  upon  their  Darics 
— (see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  2S)  or  the  head  of  a lion 
— sometimes  accompanied  by  that  of  a bull — ns  in  a 
coin  (see  next  page)  supposed  by  Mr.  Borrell  to  have 
bc^en  struck  byCroesus. 

The  lion  appears  from  Herodotus  to  h.avc  been  a Lydian  emblem. 
Croesus  sent  the  imago  of  a lion  to  Delphi,  among  his  other  presents 


the  stjifement  that  tlie  hy<lian  civilisation 
was  derive*!  from  citlier  PhtiTiicia  or  As- 
M’ria.  So  far  as  wc  csin  tcll»  tin’  civili*jation, 
su<di  na  it  waa,  of  the  Lydians  I’hi  vgians, 


and  l yciaiis,  tvns  of  imme  growth,  entin  ly 
iinninnctiot!  with  that  of  Assyria,  ant!  only 
slightly  iiderttHl  !,y  the  coiilcinjxirjineous 
ci\ilisatioii  of  the  I^lKToician  citieii. 
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(TTorod.  i.  50) ; and  an  ancient  myth  connected  the  safety  of  the 
city  with  a certain  miracnlotis  lion  homo  to  King  Moles  by  his  con- 
cubine (ib.  i.  84).  The  animal 
wa.s  sacred  to  Cybele,  who  seems 
to  have  been  tlio  deity  specially 
worshipped  at  Sardis  (infra,  v.  102. 

C’f.  Sophocl.  I’hiloct.  391 — 402), 
and  who  is  generally  represeutt'd 
as  drawn  by  lions.  (Comp.  Orphic 
Hymn,  ravpo<p6yit)y  l^tv^aaa  Ta\v(pofiov  appn  Xiovrut'.  Sophocl.  1.8.0. 
Lncret.  ii.  602.  Virg.  ..En.  iii.  Ill  — 113.) 

M'liile  the  Persians,  on  their  conquest  of  Lydia,  appear  to  have 
adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  the  human  figttre  of  the  Lydian 
coiii.s,  the  Greeks  seem  generally  to  have  preferred  the  notion  of  an 
animal  emblem,  which  they  varied  according  to  their  religious 
belief  or  local  circumstances.  The  Eginetans  adopted  the  device  of 
the  sea-tortoise ; the  Argives  that  of  the  wolf ; the  Phoctcans  that  of 
the  seal  (P/ioca);  the  Clazomcnians  that  of  the  winged  boar;  the 
Ephesians  that  of  the  bee  ; the  Lampsacenes  that  of  the  sea-horse  ; 
the  Samians  that  of  the  lion’s  scalp ; the  C3'zicenes  and  Sybarites 
that  of  the  bull ; the  Agrigentines  that  of  the  crab ; the  Syracusans 
that  of  the  doljihin  ; the  Corinthians  that  of  the  Pegasus,  or  winged 
horse  ; the  Phocians  that  of  the  ox’s  head  ; and  the  Athenians  that  of 
the  owl,  the  sacred  bird  of  Athend.  A similar  practice  was  followed 
in  Lycia,  where  the  wild  boar,  the  lion’s  scalp,  the  winged  lion,  tho 
goat,  and  tho  griffin,  are  the  emblems  of  distinct  localities.  A 
religious  meaning  appears  for  the  most  part  to  have  attached  to  the 
emblem.  Where  an  animal  device  was  not  used  by  tho  earlj’  Greeks, 
the  head  of  a God  was  (commonlj-)  substituted,  as  in  tho  coins  of 
T’hasus  and  Naxos.  Human  figures  and  heads  do  not  occur  till  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  tho  earliest  being  those  on  the  series  of 
Macedonian  coins,  commencing  with  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
soon  after  tho  close  of  tho  Persian  War.  The  shield  of  tho  Boeotians, 
and  the  siljihium  of  Cj'rend  (infra,  iv.  169),  are  remarkable;  tho 
latter,  however,  is  not  without  certain  parallels  (^see  note  ad  loc.'). 

Before  tho  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Greece  by  Pheidon, 
it  had  been  customary  to  use  for  commercial  purposes,  pieces  of 
metal  called  d/lcXoi,  or  ddfXiVicoi,  literall.v,  “ spits,”  or  “ skewers.” 
These  are  thought  bj’  Col.  J«eako  (Num.  Hollon.  p.  1,  App.),  to  have 
been  “small  pyramidal  pieces  of  silver;"  but  the  more  general 
opinion  is  that  they  were  long  nails  of  iron  or  copper,  capable  of  being 
actuallj'  used  as  spits  in  tho  Homeric  fashion.  This  is  borne  out 
by  their  verj’  small  value  (three-halfpence  of  our  monej’),  combined 
with  the  fact  that  six  of  them  made  tho  cpa^p^,  or  handful,  which 
implies  that  they  were  of  a considerable  size.  A number  of  these 
spits  wore  deposited  by  Pheidon  in  tho  temple  of  Juno,  at  Argos 
( Etj-m.  Magn.),  at  the  time  when  ho  superseded  them  by  his  coin- 
age, which  consisted  of  silver  obols  and  drachms,  of  tho  same  value 
and  name  with  tho  primitive  “spits”  and  “handfuls.”  These 
coins,  and  their  divisions  and  multiples,  extending  from  the  XertTor, 
or  fifty^-sixth  part  of  an  obol,  to  the  Tirpalpaxpov,  or  piece  of  tho 
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value  of  four  drachms,*  continued  to  form  the  Greek  currency  down 
to  the  Homan  conquest.  Minse  and  talents  were  not  coins,  but 
sums,  or  money  of  account.  Copper  was  verj"  little  used,  and  gold 
scarcely  at  all,  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  excepting  in  the  Asiatic 
states.  Hence  the  ordinary  Greek  word  for  money  was  “silver” 
(apyvpoc,  apyi/piov — comp.  the  French  use  of  arffeiit);  and  money- 
changers were  called  apyvpapoipo'i ; money-chests,  dpyvpodqiat ; 
coiners,  dpyvpoKoiri<Trqptc,  or  dpyvpon>Voi ; robbers,  dpyvpoimptir  t 
ships  employed  in  collecting  money,  apyvpo\6yoi  vijit,  iStc.  A gold 
coinage  existed,  however,  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  an  early 
date,  as  at  rhocaca,  Cyzicus,  Lampsacus,  Abydos,  &c.  It  was  copied 
from  the  Lydian,  to  which  it  conformed  in  weight  and  general 
character.  The  name  statrr  (orar^p),  which  was  attached  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  to  the  ordinary  gold  coin  of  Western  Asia, 
whether  Persian  (iii.  L50  ; vii.  28),  Lydian  (i.  ,')4),  or  Greek  (Bocckh, 
(’orp.  Ins.  150;  Thuc.  iv.  52),  and  which  means  “standard,”  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  silver  didrachm,  the  prevail- 
ing coin  of  the  early  currencies ; whence  it  passed  to  the  ordinary 
gold  coin,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  didrachm  in  weight.  The 
original  and  full  name  was  “ the  gold  stater  ” (irrarnp  xpvaovc), 
whence,  by  the  usual  process  of  abbreviation,  the  coin  came  to  bo 
called  indifferently,  m-or^p,  and  j(pvaovc.  (Compare  with  the  last 
the  Latin  aureus.)  Double  stators  were  also  coined  occasionally. 
Subdivisions  of  the  stater,  sixths  (turrat),  and  twelfths  {fipuKra),  were 
likewise  in  use,  which  were  made  of  eUctrum,  a natural  amalgam  of 
gold  and  silver,  common  in  Asia  (Soph.  Antig.  1038  ; Plin.  H.  N. 
xxiii.  4),  and  which  seem  to  have  been  largely  in  circulation  among 
the  Ionian  cities.  Tire  staters  of  Croesus  were  known  to  tlie  Greeks 
as  “Croesians”  (Kpoio-cloi,  Pollux),  and  were  probably  of  peculiar 
purity.  Those  of  Cyzicus  were  highly  valued,  and  were  current  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere.  Hence  perhaps  the  proverb — /Sowc  tV} 
yXiimji — the  bull  being  the  device  of  the  Cyzicenes.  The  staters 
of  Phocsea  were  in  had  repute  (Hesych.  ad  voc.  ^weatt);  they  seem 
to  have  been  light  in  weight  and  of  debased  metal.  (See  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  coins,  Col.  Leake’s  Numismata  Hellenica  ; 
Eckhel’s  Doctrina  Nummorum  Veterum;  Mionnet’s  Description  do 
M^dailles  Antiques ; Humphreys’ Ancient  Coins  and  Medals;  and 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  s.  v.  Argentum,  Aurum,  Hecte, 
Nummus,  and  Stater.) 


’ IVoulnu-hnw,  or  pieces  of  ten  ilrnchins,  silver  pie™  of  tlii.s  size,  strurk  by  Alesiiuiler 
were  also  cvesHionally  tv>ine«l.  8ir  H.  Knw-  the  Oreat  nt  Babylon,  wliich  la  now  in  tlie 
liiiMiu  recently  brought  from  tiie  East  a British  Mcacum. 
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